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architect ;  Stone  mantel  with  heavy  col¬ 
umns  of  black  and  gold  marble  in  the  din- 
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ing  room  of  this  same  house.  These  two 
mantels,  reproductions  from  famous  fire¬ 
places  of  the  Old  World,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  unusual 
home,  22;  Door  from  the  gallery  of  the 
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Carved  Oak  Long  Tables — A  single-stretch¬ 
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from  Jacobean  refectory  model:  Beauti¬ 
ful  stretcher  carved  in  open-work  Gothic 
pattern ;  An  oak  table  of  American  work¬ 
manship  which  reproduces  the  proportion 


and  antique  color  of  wood  and  scars  of 
usage  of  an  old  Jacobean  model,  93;  This 
table  shows  a  plain  top  with  under  fram¬ 
ing  carved  on  four  sides,  upheld  by  six 
quadrangular  supports;  Modern  version 
of  stretcher  table  with  dormant  form  of 
gate  leg,  designed  for  use  in  large  halls 
and  libraries,  94;  Table  copied  from  a  re¬ 
fectory  model  of  Jacobean  days,  96. 

Chaise  Longue,  Revival  of  the — This  mod¬ 
ern  chaise  longue  covered  with  tapestry 
of  leather  is  especially  suitable  for  a 
man’s  den  or  club,  74;  Chaise  longue  of 
Jacobean  design,  75 ;  This  chaise  longue 
is  an  American  adaptation  of  an  early 
turned  stool ;  This  exquisitely  designed 
chaise  longue  with  its  curved  cane  back 
and  side  arms  and  cabriole  legs,  square 
edged  cushion  and  soft  pillow  has  been 
made  from  an  oldtime  French  model,  76. 

Children,  A  Talk  About — “Mary  Content,” 
daughter  of  William  M.  Chase,  painted 
by  her  father,  251 ;  From  a  Painting  by 
Ben  Ali  Haggin  of  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  Lee,  252;  "Pat”  Roberts,  Robert 
Henri,  painter,  253  ;  Ann  Seton  :  Wilhelm 
Funk,  painter,  254;  Happy  Child:  By  H. 
Lebasque.  256. 
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sign  for  nursery  by  Isabel  L.  Whitney, 
505;  Two  silhouette  designs  by  K.  W. 
Diefenbach,  506,  507 ;  “Dancing  Light  as 
Thistledown”;  Photograph  by  Miss  John¬ 
ston — Mrs.  Hewitt,  509;  A  Child’s  Play¬ 
room  in  the  “Art  Associated  with  the 
Child”  exhibition,  designed  by  Mrs. 
Drayton,  showing  toys  by  Ingeborg  Han- 
sell  and  the  Sterling  Gift  Shops:  The 
furniture  is  by  the  Quilting  Bee,  510; 
Quilting  Bee  Furniture  and  Costumes  by 
Miss  Annie  Harmon  and  Miss  Moore, 
511 ;  The  Dancing  Baby  by  B.  L.  Link; 
The  Elfin  Piper  by  Lillian  Link,  512; 
Miniature,  Miss  Gladys  C. ;  By  William 
J.  Whittemore ;  Wall-paper  design  for 
nursery  by  Isabel  L.  Whitney,  514. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Scent  of  the — Two 
illustrations,  300,  301. 

Concrete,  New  and  Attractive  Uses  for : 
By  Albert  Marple — A  concrete  tree 
guard,  673 ,  Unique  concrete  hitching 
post;  A  novel  concrete  retaining  wall, 
ready  to  plant,  674. 
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Concrete,  The  Adaptability  of — A  Pretty 
Open-Air  Tea  Room  of  Concrete:  From 
a  photograph  by  Albert  Marple ;  Grace¬ 
ful  Fountain  or  Bird  Bath :  By  Arturo 
Ferrilo,  433 ;  Unique  and  Picturesque  con¬ 
crete  fence  constructed  in  Porto  Rico ; 
Detail  of  gate  post  and  lantern :  Designed 
by  Antonin  Nechedoma,  434;  Well  de¬ 
signed  concrete  curbing,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  Albert  Marple ;  Concrete  figure 
holding  jar  for  fountain  or  flowers: 
Arturo  Ferrilo,  Sculptor,  435 ;  Concrete 
pillar  at  the  end  of  curbing  serving  as  a 
bridge,  436. 

Country  Homes  Within  City  Limits :  The 
little  pool  where  blue  pigeons  drank  is 
now  part  of  New  Park  City’s  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary,  290;  Dogwood  left  unmolested 
blooms  about  Fieldston  homes,  291 ;  The 
stone  buttresses  of  this  house  rise  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  large  boulder  as  though  part 
of  it :  This  house,  itself  of  stone,  has 
been  literally  built  upon  a  rock.  J.  M. 
Richardson  Lyeth,  owner ;  Home  of  Dr. 
H.  H.  Janeway,  293;  The  home  of  the 
architect,  Dwight  J.  Baum,  294;  Home  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Wyeth;  Two  views,  295; 
Home  of  Nicholas  Kelley,  Esq. ;  Home  of 
Larimer  A.  Cushman,  296;  The  garage 
wing  of  the  George  A.  Wyeth  house  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pergola  with  the  main  house, 
showing  attractive  and  homelike  detail, 
298. 

Craft  Shop  on  Mermaid  Street,  The  Little 
— The  View  from  the  workshop,  217 ; 
Mermaid  Street,  Rye;  Fruit  stand  in  sil¬ 
vered  copper ;  Hammered  copper  bowl 
with  twisted  wire  beads,  218;  Drawer- 
pull  in  phosphor  bronze ;  Silvered  copper 
fruit  bowl;  Landgate,  Rye,  219;  Fire 
Irons  and  stand  in  wrought  iron ;  Bed¬ 
room  candlestick  in  copper ;  lattice  fend¬ 
er  in  brass ;  Electric  bell-pull  in  phosphor 
bronze,  220. 

Craft  Work  of  Peasants  in  the  War  Coun¬ 
tries- — An  entrance  to  a  house  at  Korosfo 
in  Hungary,  397 ;  A  painted  box  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  decoration,  the  work 
of  the  peasants  of  Lower  Austria ;  A 
carved  and  painted  tub  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old ;  A  peasant  girl  of  Mora¬ 
via  in  her  bridal  dress;  Most  interesting 
house  at  Mako,  Hungary,  398;  A  carved 
and  painted  cabinet  from  Bohemia  made 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  This  is  undoubtedly  the  handi¬ 


work  of  a  master  craftsman  among  the 
peasant  folk;  A  painted  cupboard  of  Up¬ 
per  Austria :  An  example  of  carved  and 
painted  furniture  from  the  hands  of  Aus¬ 
trian  peasants  of  most  unusual  beauty 
both  in  construction  and  in  design,  399; 
A  carved  and  painted  spoon  rack  from 
Styria;  A  carved  and  painted  marriage 
coffer,  also  peasant  work  from  Upper 
Austria ;  A  carved  and  painted  chair 
made  by  the  peasants  of  Bohemia  at 
Egerland ;  Carved  chair,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  design  from  the  hands  of  a  Tyrolese 
peasant,  400. 

Day-Beds,  Very  New  and  Very  Old — A 
day-bed  of  Jacobean  design  especially 
notable  for  the  beautifully  carved 
stretcher,  164;  A  couch  day-bed  taken 
from  one  of  Chippendale’s  Furniture 
Books,  165 ;  A  day-bed  of  Adams  inspira¬ 
tion,  an  interesting  combination  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  cane,  brocade  and  velvet,  166; 
Modern  couch  day-bed  of  French  blue 
velour,  a  marvel  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
167. 

Dolls,  Mme.  Paderewski’s — Dolls  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  various  Polish  prov¬ 
inces  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Polish  victims’  relief  fund,  114;  Rag 
dolls  in  the  costume  of  Bride  and  Groom 
dressed  by  Polish  young  people  to  help 
their  country  ;  Jan  and  Halka,  “Waifs  of 
Cracow,”  Waiting  to  be  taken  into  Amer¬ 
ican  Homes  that  the  children  of  Poland 
may  be  helped,  115. 

Drudgery,  Denatured,  A  Wise  Study  of 
House-Work — “The  Seamstress,”  painted 
by  Frank  W.  Benson,  391. 

Egret,  Save  the :  By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson — 
Egret  turning  eggs  in  her  nest  in  a 
Florida  swamp  guarded  by  the  Audubon 
Society,  659;  Egret  and  young  in  a  bird 
sanctuary  on  Orange  Lake,  Florida,  660; 
Brooding  Egrets  without  protection  are 
easy  victims  of  the  plume  hunters ;  The 
same  snowy  Egret  shown  above  after  her 
beautiful  feathers  were  torn  from  her  by 
millinery  hunters,  661. 

El  Fureides :  “The  Little  Paradise” :  By 
Una  Nixon  Hopkins— -El  Fdreides,  “The 
Little  Paradise,”  the  home  of  J.  Waldron 
Gillispie  in  the  Montecito  Valley,  South¬ 
ern  California ;  A  portico  of  El  Fureides 
looking  toward  the  sea,  35 ;  The  main 
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drive  of  El  Fureides ;  The  way  to  the 
pavilion,  36 ;  Looking  up  toward  the  val¬ 
ley  from  the  first  flight  of  steps,  show¬ 
ing  a  pool  and  part  of  El  Fureides’ 
hydrangea  garden;  The  court  or  atrium 
of  “The  Little  Paradise,”  37 ;  The  con¬ 
versation  room ;  Dining  room  of  “Little 
Paradise,”  38. 

Ethics  of  Plome  Furnishing — -Eleven  illus¬ 
trations  showing  furniture  designed  and 
executed  in  the  new  method  of  Gustav 
Stickley,  413-420. 

Fall  Planting  of  Spring  Bulbs — Two  illus¬ 
trations,  100,  ioi. 

Flowers  in  Interior  Decoration,  The  Value 
of — Eleven  illustrations,  426-430. 

I 

Flowers  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  The 
Wild :  By  Agnes  Rush  Burr — Star 
Tulips,  white,  pink,  yellow,  594;  Wash¬ 
ington  lily;  Orange  Alpine  lily,  595;  “A 
Turf  of  Evening  Primroses,”  597;  The 
Mariposa  lily  or  butterfly  tulip,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  598;  The  ghostly  In¬ 
dian  pipe,  demure  Pipsissiwa,  the  waxen 
Puyrola,  and  yellowish  pinedrop  bells, 
which  push  up  among  the  brown  needles, 
make  wonderful  notes  of  interest,  599; 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  600. 

Furniture  Based  on  Good  Craftsmanship: 
By  Gustav  Stickley — Oak  Chest;  A  round 
oak  table  with  octagonal  base  and  hand- 
turned  legs,  one  of  the  latest  designs  of 
The  Craftsman  Shops,  533;  Chairs,  wide, 
deep  and  luxurious,  upholstered  in  rich 
velours,  velvets  or  tapestries ;  Octagonal 
library  table  of  oak  showing  new  design 
in  hand-turned  legs ;  The  oak  chairs  be¬ 
side  it,  though  simple  in  the  extreme,  are 
beautiful  of  line,  534;  Small  drop-leaf 
table  of  oak ;  Library  table,  lamp  flower 
standard,  footstool  and  chair,  535 ;  Long 
benchstool  of  oak  is  often  placed  before 
a  writing  desk  or  dressing  table  of  oak 
instead  of  the  usual  small  chair;  Daven¬ 
port  of  oak  which  could  serve  as  a  day- 
bed,  536. 

Furniture,  The  Bride’s  Own — An  Ameri¬ 
can  copy  of  old  Jacobean  chest  showing 
initial  of  the  owner  and  the  date  of  its 
making,  64;  This  chest  is  a  copy  of  an 
old  Jacobean  model  which  shows  the 
lengthening  of  the  end  pieces  that  later 
resulted  in  the  sideboard,  65 ;  Three 


chests,  American  copies  after  famous  old 
pieces,  67;  Swiss  chest;  Florentine  cas- 
sone,  68;  A  Persian  iron-covered  coffer 
delicately  decorated  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid ;  An  English  chest  of  oak  covered 
with  sheet  iron,  nailed  on  with  heavy  nail 
heads,  69;  Treasure  chest  of  wood  orna¬ 
mented  in  lead  of  eighteenth  century 
German  workmanship;  A  Jacobean  oak 
chest  carved  in  the  linen-fold  pattern  so 
popular  in  that  period ;  An  American  re¬ 
production  of  Jacobean  form  of  chest,  is 
supposed  to  date  from  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  70;  A  Swiss  chest  of  the 
seventeenth  century  of  carved  wood 
painted  in  black  and  white :  This  chest 
shows  distinct  Gothic  influence,  72; 
Painted  wooden  Swiss  jewel  chest  of  the 
seventeenth  century  decorated  with  vine 
and  red  pomegranate,  white  and  blue 
flowers  upon  a  black  background,  73. 

Garden,  A  Lovely  Informal :  By  Virginia 
Frederick — Two  views  of  the  old  stone 
house  with  its  border  of  four  o’clocks, 
sown  in  April,  blooming  in  August,  643 ; 
The  pergola  at  north  side  of  the  house 
showing  rambler  roses  at  one  end  and 
clematis  at  the  other  :  In  front  of  it  is  a 
planting  of  pink  and  white  peonies,  644; 
The  brick  doorway  may  be  seen  just  be¬ 
yond  the  snow-ball  bush ;  A  hardy  bor¬ 
der  of  Larkspur,  Madonna  lilies,  Canter¬ 
bury  bells  and  foxgloves,  645 ;  Iris  bor¬ 
dered  pathway  leading  to  the  side  gate ; 
Beneath  the  main  pergola  is  a  border  of 
Sweet  William  with  a  background  of 
peonies  and  funkia,  646. 

Garden  Around  “Old  Mudder  Bethel,”  The 
Little — The  great  guardian  of  the  city’s 
peace  said,  “I  didn’t  know,  teacher,  that 
the  boys  was  yourn,”  457 ;  Bennie,  our 
most  reckless  pupil,  458;  “Min’  Yer  O’n 
Bizness  then,  guess  her  duz  no  l>out 
flowers,”  459;  “Thank  you,  but  it’s  al¬ 
most  my  suppertime  and  I’ll  wait,”  460; 
The  hollyhocks  that  helped  to  make  the 
little  garden  beautiful,  466. 

Gardens,  Old  English :  By  Warren  H. 
Miller — Eight  illustrations,  627-630. 

Grapes — Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  3. 

Has  America  No  Time  for  Music?  By 
Artur  Bodanzky — Artur  Bodanzky,  the 
new  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
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House,  193 ;  Boston  may  claim  Edith 
Mason,  the  lyric  soprano;  “Brooklyn’s 
Prima  Donna,”  Marie  Rappold,  194; 
Anna  Case,  American  soprano ;  Julia 
Heinrich,  soprano,  195 ;  Arthur  Middle- 
ton,  basso ;  Riccardo  Martin,  tenor ;  Her¬ 
bert  Witherspoon,  basso,  196. 

Health  and  Profit  in  School  Gardens :  By 
Harlan  D.  Smith — Children  of  the  Rose 
city  school  at  work  in  their  gardens,  663 ; 
An  exhibit  of  vegetables  grown  by  the 
Woodlawn  school,  Portland,  Oregon; 
School  children  of  Oregon  utilizing  the 
parkway  for  vegetables  and  flowers,  664; 
A  dump  heap  turned  over  to  the  Shat- 
tuck  school  for  garden  development ;  The 
Shattuck  school  garden  after  the  school 
children  had  cleared  it  and  planted  gar¬ 
dens  therein,  665 ;  This  garden  planted 
by  Gordon  Wiltshire  won  first  prize  in  a 
city  garden  contest;  Pupils  of  Shattuck 
school  express  their  school  pride  in  let¬ 
ters  of  lettuce,  666 ;  School  children’s  di¬ 
vision  of  Portland’s  public  market;  Fail¬ 
ing  school  children  at  work  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  which  won  the  prize,  667 ;  Home 
grounds  developed  by  children  after 
school  hours,  668;  Five  plans  for  laying 
out  school  gardens,  669. 

“Here’s  Flowers  for  You”:  From  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Garden — Anne  Hathaway’s  Cot¬ 
tage,  615;  Ellen  Terry’s  cottage  in  Kent, 
616;  View  of  Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage; 
Loaned  by  New  York  Public  Library, 
617;  Lilies,  618;  Violets,  Poppies;  Lilies; 
Carnations,  619-622. 

Home  Furnishing,  The  New  Idea  in :  No. 
1 :  The  Dining  Room — An  interesting 
combination  of  three  “periods”  in  one 
corner  of  a  modern  dining  room,  202 ; 
Corner  of  a  dining  room,  furnished  with 
heirlooms  from  different  centuries,  203 ; 
Hercules  of  the  Forest :  No.  2 — Oak  un¬ 
der  the  new  treatment :  Eleven  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  interiors  finished  in  oak 
and  various  pieces  of  oak  furniture  de¬ 
signed  by  Gustav  Stickley,  302-310. 

Home  of  the  Future,  The :  A  Study  of 
America  in  Relation  to  the  Architect :  By 
Bertram  Goodhue :  First  of  the  Series — 
A  house  at  Briarcliff,  New  York;  An¬ 
other  view  of  the  house  at  Briarcliff, 
New  York,  450;  In  the  cloister-garth,  All 
Saints’,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  451 ; 
“The  river  door,”  452 ;  The  Parish 


House,  Saint  Peter’s,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey;  Another  view  of  the  Parish 
House,  Saint  Peter’s,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  453;  A  house  near  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  454;  From  the  Post  Road, 
455- 

The  New  Domestic  Architecture  in  the 
East:  By  H.  T.  Lindeberg:  Number 
Two — The  house  of  Lawrence  Armour, 
F.sq.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  605;  Mr.  James 
A.  Stillman’s  residence ;  The  gardener’s 
cottage,  606;  The  gardener’s  cottage  on 
the  estate  of  Irving  Brokaw ;  Garage  and 
chauffeur’s  cottage  on  the  Brokaw  es¬ 
tate,  designed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
gardener’s  house,  607 ;  Residence  of 
Philip  Jennings,  Esq.,  608;  The  superin¬ 
tendent’s  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Tracy 
Dow;  The  Manor  house  on  Tracy  Dow’s 
estate  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  61 1;  The 
arched  and  pillared  entrance  beneath  the 
gable  roof  gives  to  this  house  rare  and 
distinguished  beauty;  Charm  and  beauty 
have  come  to  this  house,  designed  by  H. 
T.  Lindeberg,  through  the  wonderful 
lines  of  the  slate  roof,  612;  Proposed 
residence  of  Seth  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  North  View :  H.  T.  Linde¬ 
berg,  Architect,  676;  Proposed  residence 
for  Seth  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Morristown, 
N.  J„  677. 

House  of  Efficiency,  A — Residence  of  Aus¬ 
tin  K.  Hanks  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
Long  Island,  103 ;  Fireplace  of  tapestry 
brick :  Room  lighted  with  x-ray  indirect 
process;  patent  window  fastener,  104; 
Tapestry  brick  sun  parlor:  The  window 
screens  are  made  of  Burrowes  rustless 
netting;  Bathroom  with  Siwelco  fix¬ 
tures,  105 ;  Electric  appliances  for  dining 
room;  Stationary  Tuec  vacuum  cleaner; 
Rector  gas  radiators,  106;  Model  laun¬ 
dry  run  with  electric  power ;  In  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hanks’  house  is  a  model 
“Dark  room,”  with  every  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  convenience,  107 ;  Rector  system 
electric  blower  installed  in  the  basement; 
Humphrey  instantaneous  water  heater, 
108. 

House  That  Will  Not  Burn,  The — Four  il¬ 
lustrations,  227,  228. 

How  Arnold  Genthe  Uses  Sunlight  to  Cap¬ 
ture  Beauty— Tulia  Marlowe,  169; 
“Irma,”  170;  Ellen  Terry,  171 ;  Two 
Daughters  of  Percy  Mackaye,  172; 
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"Anna,”  175 ;  From  a  photograph  taken 
in  Japan,  176;  From  a  photograph  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis,  177 ;  “Lizel,”  178. 

) 

Inn  for  the  People  at  Bear  Mountain,  An 
— An  inn  at  Bear  Mountain  for  people 
who  love  the  country,  385 ;  A  general 
view  of  the  inn;  A  glimpse  of  the  dining 
porch  of  the  inn  at  Bear  Mountain,  386; 
A  detail  of  a  corner  of  the  inn ;  The 
approach  to  the  inn,  387 ;  Detail  show¬ 
ing  the  ceiling  in  the  living  room  of  the 
inn ;  The  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  388. 

Jewel  Furniture:  Works  of  Art  from  Craft 
Shops — Lacquered  chest,  an  American 
copy  of  English  work  showing  the  Chi¬ 
nese  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
205;  Arm  chair  of  painted  satinwood, 
typically  Sheraton  in  feeling;  Chippen¬ 
dale  side  chair  of  rich  dark  brown 
lacquer  with  raised  design  in  gold  shows 
distinct  Chinese  influence,  206;  In  this 
Middlesex  card  table  six  different  woods 
have  been  used  to  bring  out  the  rich 
effect  of  color;  Wiltshire  chair,  207;  The 
original  of  this  satinwood  writing  cabi¬ 
net  was  doubtless  made  by  Hepplewhite, 
208. 

Jewels,  A  Craft- Worker  with — A  lapisla- 
zuli  blue  suede  purse  mounted  in  oxidized 
silver ;  a  bag  of  silvery  silk  embroidered 
in  silver,  mounted  in  silver,  set  with  moon¬ 
stones  in  the  center;  Cloisonne  enamel 
card  case,  purse  and  vanity  box  com¬ 
bined,  423 ;  Bag  of  dark  amethyst  bro¬ 
cade  ;  Bag  with  moonstones ;  all  of  Mrs. 
Vedder’s  designs,  424. 

Lighting  the  Modern  Home — Modem  fix¬ 
tures  for  electric  candles  to  be  used  upon 
side  walls ;  Wooden  standards  for  wax 
candles  fitted  with  long  glass  globes  that 
keep  flames  from  flickering  with  the 
wind,  hi;  Three  good  examples  of 
iron  and  brass  bracket  fixtures  for  elec¬ 
tric  candles ;  These  three  lamps  of 
enameled  wood  bases  and  silk  or  parch¬ 
ment  shades  have  been  designed  to  hold 
one  bulb  each,  112;  Blue  and  Old  Ivory 
Electric  lamp :  Parchment  shades  in 
blues  and  browns ;  Black  lacquered  lamp 
with  Chinese  pattern  in  raised  gold :  The 
shade  of  black  and  white  Chinese  bro¬ 
cade,  1 13. 

Log  House  Whose  Walls  Are  More  Than 
One  Hundred  Years  Old:  A  Craftsman: 
By  Clark  Woodward — Front  view  of  a 


Craftsman  Log  House :  Designed  and 
built  by  Clark  Woodward,  the  Owner, 
319;  Interesting  floor  plan  of  the  Clark 
Woodward  Log  House,  320;  Dining 
room  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  house  showing 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  woodwork  and 
wall  treatment;  A  corner  of  the  living 
room :  The  woodwork  here  as  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  study  is  chestnut  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  burlap  in  autum¬ 
nal  colors,  321 ;  Looking  at  the  heating 
nook  in  the  center  of  the  house  from  one 
end  of  the  living  room :  The  lighting  of 
this  nook  seems  especially  picturesque 
and  charming,  322. 

Madonna,  An  English :  Anmng  Bell,  Sculp¬ 
tor — Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  235. 

Making  the  Bungalow  Externally  Attract¬ 
ive — Bungalow  built  to  give  view  of  the 
Raritan  Bay  from  the  porch,  545;  bunga¬ 
low  with  a  large  porch  used  for  outdoor 
sitting  room ;  Cool  and  bower-like  effect 
of  bungalow  covered  with  vines,  546;  In¬ 
teresting  example  of  planting  to  cover  a 
conspicuous  basement ;  A  bungalow  en¬ 
closed  with  boards  which  are  allowed  to 
project  log-cabin  fashion  at  the  corners, 
547;  The  roof  line  of  this  bungalow  is 
made  in  imitation  of  thatched  roofed 
English  cottages,  548. 

Market  at  Nice,  The:  From  an  original 
drawing  by  T.  F.  Simon.  Frontispiece 
opp.  p.  125. 

Marsh  Rose,  The  New — The  New  Giant 
Flowering  Marsh  Mallow,  682. 

Mirror.  The — Five  illustrations,  211-213. 

Modeling  a  Home  to  Fit  the  Furniture — 
Entrance  to  a  house  built  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  beauty  modeled  to  hold  rare 
treasures  brought  from  Europe,  45 ; 
Within  the  hall,  46;  Another  view  of  a 
hall  in  the  house  modeled  by  Hoggson 
Brothers  to  serve  as  a  background  for 
art  treasures,  showing  effective  position 
of  organ  pipes,  47;  Another  view  of  the 
hall ;  Pipes  of  the  large  organ  are  on 
either  side  of  the  wonderful  antique 
leather  panel,  48 :  The  dining  room ;  The 
bookroom,  49;  The  master’s  bedroom; 
Old  Flemish  bed  and  table,  50. 

Moonlight :  A  Chinese  painting  of  Ming 
Dynasty:  A  Typical  New  Year  Scene: 
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From  the  collection  of  W.  Bahr.  Frontis¬ 
piece,  opp.  p.  337- 

More  Color  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  This 
Year — Carved  oak  furniture,  the  work  of 
Karl  Von  Rydingsvard,  shown  in  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  the  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen,  549;  China  in  strong  rich 
colors,  the  work  of  different  exhibitors 
at  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen : 
The  bird  and  flower  tile  is  the  work  of 
Dorothea  Warren  O’Hara;  The  Exhibit 
of  Dorothea  Warren  O’Hara’s  Pottery, 
which  won  for  her  life  membership  in 
the  National  Arts  Club,  550;  Wrought 
iron  made  by  the  Stuyvesant  high  school 
children :  Awarded  the  Hardinge  prize ; 
Hand-Hammered  iron  designed  and  made 
by  young  people  of  Stuyvesant  High 
School  Craft  Club,  shown  at  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen,  351 ;  Stained  glass 
screen  in  iron  frame  shown  at  the  recent 
craftsmen’s  exhibition ;  Painted  wood 
table  made  by  the  Washington  Irving 
School-children,  with  carved  and  painted 
boxes  by  Von  Rydingsvard  and  Porcelain 
luster  Jar  by  C.  Wakeman,  552. 

Music  and  Our  Children — Josef  Stransky, 
7 ;  Christine  Miller :  Lambert  Murphy,  8 ; 
Marcella  Craft;  Reinald  Werrenrath,  9; 
The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New 
York:  Josef  Stransky,  conductor;  Felix 
F.  Leifels,  manager,  10. 

Music  Festival  as  a  Source  of  Education  in 
America:  By  Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald — Dr. 
Kunwald,  403 ;  Marion  Green ;  U.  S.  Kerr, 
406;  Ethelynde  Smith,  Soprano;  Florence 
Mulford,  407 ;  Henriette  Wakefield ;  Ar¬ 
thur  Alexander,  408. 

Music  of  Democracy,  The :  By  Dr.  Karl 
Muck — Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  273 ;  “Mis¬ 
souri's  Prima  Donna”  is  what  the  people 
of  that  State  love  to  call  charming  Felice 
Lyne;  Alice  Neilsen,  274;  William  Wade 
Henshaw ;  Florence  Hinkle,  275 ;  Clar¬ 
ence  Whitehill ;  Charles  W.  Clark,  276. 

Myers,  Jerome,  as  an  Etcher  and  a  Student 
of  Human  Nature — A  sketch  of  Jerome 
Myers  by  himself,  25 ;  “Old  Friends” : 
From  an  Etching  by  Jerome  Myers,  27; 
“The  Subway  Conversation” :  From  an 
Etching  by  Jerome  Myers,  28;  “Gallery 
of  the  Academy  of  Music” :  From  an 
Etching  by  Jerome  Myers,  29;  “Mother 


and  Child”:  From  an  Etching  by  Jerome 
Myers,  30. 

Painting  War;  By  Egeria  Calvert — Soldier 
Leaving  the  Trenches:  From  a  painting 
by  J.  Berne-Bellecour,  633 ;  La  Vierge 
Penche-Albert :  From  a  painting  by 
Charles  Hoffbauer,  634;  The  Barricade: 
From  a  painting  by  Charles  Hoffbauer, 
633 ;  Roadside  Shrine  used  as  barricade : 
From  a  drawing  by  Lucien  Jonas,  636. 

Paris,  A  Memory  and  a  Fantasy:  By  Mary 
Fanton  Roberts — Through  the  Way  of 
the  Patriarchs,  468 ;  The  Paris  Flower 
Market:  From  a  drawing  by  Frank  M. 
Armington,  469;  The  Little  Stream  at 
Gentilly :  From  an  etching  by  P.  Roy,  470; 
The  Book  Shops  along  the  Quais  in 
Paris:  From  an  etching  by  V.  Trow¬ 
bridge;  Watering  Horses  at  the  Pont 
Marie :  From  an  etching  by  A.  Lepere, 
471 ;  The  Seine  at  Notre  Dame,  with 
loved  book  stands  in  the  foreground : 
From  an  etching  by  Lester  G.  Hornby; 
A  View  of  Notre  Dame  from  the  Quai 
Monte  Cello:  From  an  etching  by  A. 
Lepere,  472;  The  Tower  of  St.  Jacques: 
From  a  drawing  by  Jessie  M.  King,  473; 
The  Pont  St.  Michel :  From  a  drawing 
by  Eug.  Bejot,  474;  Resting  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Tuilleries :  From  a  drawing 
by  Eug.  Bejot,  475;  St.  Denis  de  la  Chap- 
elle,  Paris :  From  a  drawing  by  F.  M. 
Armington,  476;  St.  Julien  Le  Pauvre, 
558- 

Picture  Chairs — Copy  of  an  old  Sheraton 
chair ;  Square  backed  Queen  Anne  chair 
upholstered  in  tapestry,  97 ;  Browning 
chair,  old  ivory  wood,  blue  velvet  uphol¬ 
stering  ;  American  adaptation  of  Old 
English  fireside  chair,  98. 

Pine  at  the  Gate,  The:  A  New  Year’s 
Greeting — Old  woman  looking  for  a  baby 
which  comes  in  a  peach  as  our  babies  are 
brought  by  the  storks;  Quaint  Japanese 
New  Year’s  dolls  of  paper,  338;  A  New- 
Year’s  Legend,  339;  “The  Three  Friends 
of  Winter,”  341 ;  “The  Little  Pink  Plum” 
caught  in  a  flurry  of  snow,  342;  “My 
Neighbors,”  343 ;  The  Borrowed  Um¬ 
brella,  344;  A  jolly  dancing  game  of  the 
animals,  346. 

Planning  Rooms  with  an  Individual  Sense 
of  Beauty — Eight  illustrations  showing 
furniture  of  different  types  and  how  they 
may  be  harmoniously  arranged,  517-522. 
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Poland,  The  White  Eagle  of — Polish  Em¬ 
blem,  152;  Kosciuszko,  “Father  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Artillery,”  153;  Chopin,  the  great 
lyric  composer  of  the  world,  a  Pole  by 
birth;  Jean  de  Reszke,  the  Polish  tenor 
whom  America  loved,  154;  Nicholas  Cop¬ 
ernicus,  the  Polish  astronomer,  “who 
stopped  the  sun  and  put  the  earth  in  mo¬ 
tion,”  155;  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  157; 
Helena  Modjeska,  Poland’s  radiant  ac¬ 
tress,  158;  Marcella  Sembrich,  Poland’s 
song  bird,  159;  Nikola  Tesla,  famous  elec¬ 
trician,  born  in  Austro-Poland,  160; 
Eduard  de  Reszke,  the  famous  Polish 
basso,  162. 

Pottery,  Marblehead :  By  Gertrude  Emer¬ 
son — The  new  shape  in  Pottery  for  flow¬ 
ers ;  Every  shape  and  color,  671;  Shapes 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  friendly  about  it,”  672. 

Rose :  From  the  High  Himalayas,  Rosa 
laevigata  domesticated  in  the  YVest  as 
Cherokee  rose,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  565. 

Rugs,  About  American :  By  Frank  Alexan¬ 
der  Cox — Weaving  in  Turkey :  Courtesy 
of  the  M.  J.  Whittall  Associates,  230. 

Russian  Stage,  A  Blaze  of  Color,  The  New : 
By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts — Two  studies 
of  Thamar  Karsavina  in  “Le  Spectre  de 
la  Rose,”  which  she  will  dance  in  the 
United  States  this  winter,  259;  Dancing 
with  Karsavina  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  drama  dances  is  YY'arslav  Nijinsky: 
He  is  shown  in  the  costume  designed  by 
Bakst  for  “Narcisse;”  Thamar  Karsavina 
in  “Narcisse”  a  drama  dance,  260;  Lydia 
Sokolova  in  the  costume  of  a  Russian 
peasant  dance:  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
members  of  the  Ballet  Russe  and  a  dancer 
of  rare  skill,  261 ;  A  brilliant  costume  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon  Bakst  for  the  ballet 
“L’Apres-Midi  d’un  Faune,”  one  of  the 
most  interesting  drama  dances  of  Serge 
de  Diaghileff’s  Ballet ;  One  of  the  most 
picturesque  costumes  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst  for  the  Eunuch  in  “Scheherazade,” 
262;  An  early  Victorian  costume  designed 
by  Leon  Bakst  for  the  ballet  “Papillon 
A  second  Victorian  costume,  264;  Grace¬ 
ful  costumes  designed  by  Leon  Bakst  for 
the  ballet  “Daphnis  et  Chloe,”  265,  266; 
The  costume  of  “Le  Fiancee”  designed  by 
Leon  Bakst  for  “Le  Dieu  Bleu A  sec¬ 
ond  design  for  “Le  Dieu  Bleu”  by  Leon 
Bakst,  267;  A  ballet  of  Barbaric  beauty 
and  sinister  power  is  “Thamar The  cos¬ 


tume  of  the  servant  for  this  play,  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon  Bakst;  Most  eccentric  of 
all  the  designs  for  “Le  Dieu  Bleu”  is  the 
Indian  Fakir  also  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst,  268 ;  The  dragon  in  “Le  Dieu  Bleu” 
designed  by  Leon  Bakst,  269. 

Sacred  Flower  of  Russia  and  Ruthenia, 
The:  By  Florence  Randal  Livesay — The 
Ruthenian  word  for  these  poppies  is 
Mak.,  576;  Six  illustrations  of  poppies, 
577-584. 

Sad  People  of  the  High  Hills,  The — The 
Picturesque  Type  of  Greek  Gypsy,  365 ; 
An  Old  Anatolian  Beggar,  366;  A  Turk¬ 
ish  Lady  of  High  degree  who  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  European  not  to  object  to  being  photo¬ 
graphed,  369;  A  Type  of  Greek  Gypsy 
often  seen  in  the  Balkans,  370;  A  woman 
of  the  lower  class,  partly  Turkish,  part¬ 
ly  Egyptian :  Interested  in  being  photo¬ 
graphed  but  anxious  that  her  face  should 
not  show,  371 ;  A  Nubian  Negro  Boy  who 
by  chance  as  he  rests  against  a  beautiful 
bit  of  architecture  makes  a  picture  of 
rare  classic  outline,  372. 

Saving  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  a 
Year  in  Expert  Marketing;  By  Cyrus  C. 
Miller — The  Old  Market  in  Nurenburg, 
126;  The  great  people’s  market  at  Ham¬ 
burg  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nickolai 
Church,  127;  Open-market  in  Erfurt,  with 
the  Leverinskirche  in  the  background, 
128;  The  old  open-market  in  Cologne  on 
the  Rhine,  129;  The  open  market  in 
Halle,  Germany,  130. 

Shakespeare — The  Man  of  Wisdom :  Our 
National  Celebration  in  His  Honor:  By 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts — Shakespeare  from 
the  statue  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  347;  Anne 
Hathaway’s  cottage  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  ;  The  room  in  the  old  Stratford 
House  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born, 
349;  “Taming  of  the  Shrew;”  Shake¬ 
speare’s  grave  in  the  old  Stratford 
Church,  350;  William  Shakespeare  from 
an  old  English  painting;  “The  Othello 
House”  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  artist,  332 ;  The  Fates  decree,  that  ’tis 
a  mighty  wrong  To  Woemen  Kinde,  to 
have  more  Griefe,  then  Tongue,  353; 
Booth  as  “Hamlet,”  355 ;  Helena  Mod¬ 
jeska,  the  famous  Polish  actress,  in  the 
costume  in  which  she  played  “Rosalind” 
in  America;  Eleanora  Duse,  the  greatest 
of  Italian  actresses,  as  “Cleopatra,”  356; 
William  Faversham  in  his  owa  produc- 
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tion  of  “Othello ;”  A  scene  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Faversham  as  “Iago”  and  Cissie  Lof- 
tus  as  “Desdemona”  in  Mr.  Faversham’s 
very  modern  and  beautiful  production  of 
“Othello,”  357;  Ellen  Terry  as  “Beatrice:” 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as  “Rosalind,” 
358;  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  as  “Hamlet;” 
Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke  as  “Hamlet,”  360;  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  as  “Hamlet;”  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  as  “Hamlet,”  361 ;  Mr.  Clarke  as 
“Henry  the  Eighth ;”  Mr.  Woodward  in 
the  character  of  “Petruchio;”  Mrs.  Yates 
in  the  character  of  “Isabella,”  362;  Mrs. 
Young  in  the  character  of  “Cleopatra;” 
Mrs.  Mattox  in  the  character  of  “Prin¬ 
cess  Catherine;”  Mr.  Brereton  as 
“Troilus,”  363. 

Shrub  Garden,  Recruiting  for  the :  By  Eden 
Phillpotts — Ten  illustrations  of  rare  and 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  567-574. 

Six  illustrations  of  poppies,  578-584. 

“Soft  and  Easy  Is  Thy  Cradle” — A  Cradle 
Picture  by  G.  A.  Williams,  241 ;  A  fur 
cradle  for  an  Indian  baby,  242;  This 
carved  and  gilded  cradle  doubtless  once 
held  a  prince  of  Italy;  A  cradle  from 
Arabia,  243 ;  Swiss  Cradle,  American 
cradle,  244;  Florentine  Cradle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  oak  carved  and  in¬ 
laid  ;  upon  the  headboard  is  the  religious 
symbol  “I.  H.  S. ;”  Dutch  Cradle  brought 
to  this  country  for  the  comfort  of  an 
American  pioneer  baby,  245 ;  Different 
forms  of  American  Indian  cradles,  246; 
Lapland  baby  in  cradle  made  with  “fur 
side  inside ;”  Cradle  in  which  Henry  V. 
was  rocked,  247;  Primitive  cradle  made 
of  a  hollowed  log;  Modern  cradle  car¬ 
riage,  248. 

Song,  An  Old :  Francis  Day,  Painter ;  Fron¬ 
tispiece,  opp.  p.  449. 

Studio  Home,  Their :  By  Persis  Bingham 
— Studio  Home  of  Mr.  Henry  Schoene- 
feld,  the  composer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  539;  The  porch  of  the  studio  home 
built  of  rustic  redwood;  first  floor  plan 
of  the  studio  home,  540 ;  Cozy  dining 
room  that  is  sometimes  used  for  serving 
refreshments  at  studio  teas,  541 ;  Floor 
plan,  542. 

Swimming  Pools  that  Snare  the  Sun :  By 
Henrietta  P.  Keith — An  outdoor  swim¬ 
ming  pool  in  California  of  gray  concrete  : 
A  swimming  pool  in  an  Eastern  house 


built  of  tapestry  brick  half  hidden  in 
shrubbery :  The  floor  of  pool  is  lined  with 
bright  turquoise  blue  tile,  313;  A  swim¬ 
ming  pool  of  concrete  in  the  center  of  a 
California  patio;  An  octagonal  indoor 
swimming  pool  in  the  house  of  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  architect,  covered  with  a  glass 
dome,  314. 

Taft,  Lorado,  The  Old  Community  Spirit 
of  Work  Realized  in  the  Studio  of — Chil¬ 
dren  group  for  fountain :  Frank  I.  In¬ 
gels,  sculptor,  485 ;  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Woods:”  Loo  Matthews,  486;  Mr.  Taft 
and  a  group  of  students  gathered  about 
the  “groaning  board”  at  the  lunch  hour 
beneath  the  model  of  the  Great  Lakes’ 
Fountain,  489;  Mr.  Taft  and  students 
cutting  away  the  mold  from  a  fragment 
of  the  great  Fountain  of  Time,  that,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  will  stand  at  one 
end  of  the  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
490;  “Inspiration,”  Kathleen  Beverley 
Robinson,  sculptress :  A  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  to  Mrs.  Milward  Adams, 
owned  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago ; 
The  Hixon  Memorial  group  at  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  Leonard  Crunelle,  sculptor, 
491 ;  Head  of  Lincoln  by  George  Ganiere, 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Mulligan,  who  has  studied 
for  years  with  Mr.  Taft  and  gained  a  re¬ 
nown  of  her  own ;  This  tenderly  modeled 
head  of  a  little  child  is  the  work  of  one 
of  the  students,  492. 

Theater,  The  People  and  the — Dancing  fig¬ 
ure  in  “Jephthah’s  Daughter,”  the  first 
play  presented  at  the  Neighborhood 
Theater,  52;  Figures  in  “Jephthah’s 
Daughter”  showing  costumes  designed, 
dyed  and  made  by  the  young  people  at  the 
Neighborhood  Theater,  53;  Little  Thea¬ 
ter  of  New  York,  the  first  small  play¬ 
house  built  in  America;  The  interior,  55 ; 
Portmanteau  Theater  stage  equipment  in 
place ;  The  Portmanteau  Theater  folded 
and  boxed  ready  for  transportation,  56; 
Two  scenes  from  Mr.  Stuart  Walker’s 
play,  the  “Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Len¬ 
tils  Boil,”  57;  Scene  in  the  Neighborhood 
Theater  in  which  Gertrude  Kingston  ap¬ 
peared,  58;  Shepherd  girl  in  “Jephthah’s 
Daughter”  practising  her  part  on  the  roof 
of  the  Neighborhood  Theater,  60;  Chorus 
dancers  for  the  Neighborhood  Theater 
who  have  been  trained  by  Miss  Irene 
Lewisohn  at  the  Lewisohn  country  estate ; 
East  Side  children  practising  for  their 
chorus  work  in  a  play  to  be  produced  at 
the  Neighborhood  Theater,  61 ;  The 
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Neighborhood  Theater  built  by  the  Misses 
Lewisohn  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement:  The  architect  was 
J.  R.  Ingalls  and  the  style  is  Colonial,  62 ; 
A  Dancer  in  the  Neighborhood  Theater, 
trained  for  her  work  by  Miss  Irene 
Lewisohn,  102. 

Toys,  for  Girls  and  Boys,  Home-Made:  By 
A.  Neely  Hall— A  Tiny  “Day  Bed”  with 
spool  roll  cushions;  Boy  and  Girl  riders 
for  merry-go-rounds  or  “Teeters;”  Doll 
Carriage  made  of  spools  and  cardboard, 
330;  Auto-delivery  wagons  built  of  cigar 
boxes,  331. 

Transforming  a  Backyard  into  a  Garden — 
The  backyard  before  Mrs.  B.  began  her 
process  of  transforming  it  into  a  garden; 
Rugs,  sleeping  cots,  vines  and  flowers 
taking  the  place  of  the  rubbish  of  former 
days,  1 16. 

Weaving  on  Old-Time  Looms:  By  Mertice 
Buck — Weaver  from  Bayberry  shops  at 
work  upon  modern  adaptation  of  old 
loom,  214;  Inexpensive  modern  loom  oc¬ 
cupying  less  space  in  a  room  than  a  table : 
German  loom  made  to  be  used  from  the 
end  of  a  table  for  weaving  small  articles, 
215 ;  Old-time  loom  of  grandmother  days 
built  upon  the  simplest  of  lines,  216; 
“Blind  Tom”  weaving  rag  rugs  on  a  cen¬ 
tury-old  loom,  “Aunt  Derby,”  a  famous 
loom,  224;  The  essential  parts  of  the 
good  loom,  225. 

Weaving  a  coverlid  with  five  heddles :  This 
picture  shows  the  starting,  323;  Blue  and 
white  coverlid  woven  on  a  hand  loom, 
324;  Honey-comb  coverlid  woven  with 
four  heddles,  325. 


Where  Does  America  Stand  Musically  as 
Creator,  Producer  and  Audience?:  By 
Leopold  Stokowski — Leopold  Stokowski, 
Conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  525 ;  David  Bispham ;  Yvonne 
De  Treville,  526;  Helen  Stanley;  Paul 
Althouse,  527 ;  Anita  Rio ;  George  Ham¬ 
lin,  528. 

Willow  Garland.  The  Green — British  cav¬ 
alry  patrol  in  Flanders,  where  the  polled 
willows  furnish  an  annual  crop  of  fuel, 
77 ;  Silverskin  willow ;  Lemley  willow, 
78;  Examples  of  willow  furniture,  79,  80; 
Common  purple  willow,  81 ;  Patent  Lem¬ 
ley  willow ;  Pitting  American  green  wil¬ 
low,  82 ;  Bundling  the  peeled  rods ;  Red 
purple  willow,  83 ;  American  green  wil¬ 
low  ;  Wide-leaf  purple  willow,  84. 

Wings  of  the  Air  and  Water,  Beautiful — 
Rowen  ducks  in  the  farmyard,  494; 
Domesticated  wild  ducks,  495 ;  Swans 
spread  the  snowy  sails  of  their  wings  on 
the  blue  waters  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  as 
though  they  enjoyed  their  security;  The 
Pelican  is  an  interesting  member  of  the 
water-bird  family  and  is  easily  domesti¬ 
cated,  497 ;  The  White  Swan,  the  variety 
most  generally  seen  upon  the  lakes  of  our 
parks,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
water-fowl ;  Emden  Geese  a  large  white 
variety  with  yellow  bill  and  orange  legs, 
498;  Swans  of  the  Abbotsbury  swannery 
at  nesting  time,  499;  Geese,  next  to  the 
swans  in  beauty  and  size,  are  easily 
raised ;  Wild  geese  if  forcibly  detained 
will  resign  themselves  to  their  fate  in 
time  and  make  the  best  of  conditions  of¬ 
fered  them,  500;  Pekin  ducks,  favorite 
domesticated  variety,  503. 


« 


From  a  Photograph  by  Edzcin  Halo  Lin  cola. 


“Unlabour’d  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn. 

And  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  every  thorn !” — Dryden. 
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MUSIC  AND  OUR  CHILDREN:  DISCUSSED  BY 
JOSEF  STRANSKY,  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

OU  cannot  skip  centuries  in  musical  development, 
and  become  musical  in  leaps  and  bounds,”  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Josef  Stransky,  the  present  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York. 
“The  story  is  told  of  Mozart,”  continued  this  eminent 
musician,  “that  when  a  little  boy  he  visited  Rome 
with  his  father  and  there  heard  a  Palestrina  Mass 
and  without  the  slightest  assistance  he  was  able  to  write  the  score 
from  memory.  It  is  safe  however  to  say  that  not  all  children  in 
America  are  Mozarts  and  that  a  knowledge  of  music  must  be  gained 
inch  by  inch  through  most  exhaustive  study.  In  my  estimation  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  children  to  hear  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  a 
Mozart  sonata;  they  should  know  it  by  heart ;  they  should  study  it  so 
that  it  is  a  part  of  their  very  artistic  consciousness.  Then  they 
should  be  taken  to  concerts  where  such  music  is  beautifully  played 
in  order  to  acquire  a  standard  of  the  best  possible  presentation  of  the 
sonata  and  the  symphony  which  they  have  learned  to  love.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  the  little  ability  to  reproduce  music  on  some 
instrument  before  a  group  of  people  publicly  or  privately;  you  must 
study  it  until  you  understand  it,  love  it  and  want  to  hear  it  again 
and  again  for  the  refreshment  of  your  soul. 

“Music  in  America  suffers,  as  so  many  other  things  do,  from  the 
desire  to  attain  swiftly  a  superficial  interest  in  many  kinds  of  amuse¬ 
ments — not  that  I  count  music  an  amusement,  but  in  America  it  is 
so  counted  and  so  listed  in  the  newspapers.  I  find  that  the  people 
here  so  have  the  habit  of  using  elevators  instead  of  stairways  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  climb  a  stairway  for  their  music;  they  prefer  to 
use  elevators  to  reach  all  spiritual  and  artistic  heights,  while  I 
hold  that  each  stair  is  a  separate  phase  of  the  development  which  is 
essential  for  full  education.  Music  will  not  develop  in  any  country 
unless  it  is  really  desired,  unless  it  is  taken  seriously. 

“The  way  to  love  music,  to  increase  its  production  is  to  know  it 
when  you  are  young,  young  individually  and  young  as  a  nation.  It 
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is  much  more  difficult  to  prepare  people  to  enjoy  music  after  they  are 
grown  up  and  their  minds  have  become  crowded  with  various  interests 
in  life.  The  American  nation  should  not  let  its  youth  slip  by  without 
filling  the  souls  of  the  children  with  music.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  many  great  composers  here,  many  creators  of 
wonderful  sound,  new  kinds  of  music  fresh  out  of  the  heart  of  a  new 
kind  of  civilization.  ‘Nature  has  a  sound  for  every  emotion’:  so 
that  in  a  world  filled  with  new  emotion  the  music  of  the  people  should 
be  full  of  extraordinary  new  sounds  and  harmonies. 

“But  this  will  never  come  about  until  children  are  taught  music 
in  the  schools  and  taught  music  in  the  homes  just  as  they  are  in  the 
continental  families.  Children,  all  children,  love  music  if  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  with  enthusiasm  and  simplicity.  They  clamor  for 
it  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them.  Your  schools  should  be  full 
of  the  opportunity  for  children  to  have  and  to  express  themselves  in 
musical  notes.  In  fact  if  the  schools  began  this  movement  it  would 
be  forced  into  the  families  because  the  children  would  take  it  there, 
the  children  would  demand  musical  environment  once  the  schools 
opened  up  their  hearts  to  it. 

Uli/f  USICAL  conversation  should  be  more  general  in  all  social 

IV  |  life.  You  are  bound  to  talk  about  the  thing  you  love,  and 
talking  about  it  widens  your  understanding.  But  what 
do  you  suppose  the  average  young  people  ask  me  when  I  meet  them 
of  an  evening  or  at  an  afternoon  tea?  1  am  always  prepared  to  have 
them  say,  ‘What  music  do  you  most  enjoy  conducting,  what  sculpture 
seems  most  significant  to  you,  that  of  France  or  of  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  you  interested  in  modern  painting  or  do  you  prefer  the  older 
school?'  But  that  is  not  what  happens  to  me  at  all.  I  am  often 
asked  if  I  dance  the  hesitation  waltz,  do  I  like  it  better  than  the  tango, 
is  the  tango  as  popular  in  Germany  as  in  America,  do  I  find  the  one- 
step  interesting,  and  so  on?  These  are  thought  to  be  musical  ques¬ 
tions;  but  truly  they  are  not  the  questions  that  music  lovers  ask  each 
other  or  talk  about  or  think  significant.  So  much  of  what  you  call 
entertainment  in  America  is  merely  an  ‘opportunity  for  flirting.’ 
Even  good  music  more  often  than  not  drowns  soft  conversation  or  just 
affords  opportunity  for  interesting  dancing.  It  is  ‘the  music  of  the 
flirt'  that  I  find  everywhere  very  popular. 

“And  this  is  not  for  a  moment  because  the  American  women  and 
young  people  who  love  music  are  not  capable  of  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  have  already  achieved  it.  I  find  a  steady 
progress  in  musical  interest,  musical  enthusiasm  and  artistic  culture; 
but  as  yet  the  young  people  here  do  not  have  their  minds  directed 
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definitely  enough  in  musical  channels.  I  do  not  see  groups  of  children 
standing  about  a  piano  in  the  twilight  and  singing  to  a  mother’s 
accompaniment,  I  do  not  see  the  boys  of  a  neighborhood  forming  a 
small  orchestra  and  playing  really  fine  music  as  they  do  in  France  and 
Germany.  And  most  extraordinary  of  all  I  find  so  often  that  people 
and  especially  young  people  are  satisfied  with  once  hearing  a  beautiful 
piece  of  music. 

“I  was  asked  a  short  time  ago  what  special  musical  features  I 
would  bring  out  this  winter,  and  I  spoke  of  the  Bach  and  Beethoven 
festival,  and  especially  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The 
man  who  asked  me  said,  ‘but  I  heard  that  once  many  years  ago. 
It  no  longer  interests  me.’  I  could  not  refrain  from  answering,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  will  ever  hear  it  often  enough  in  the  world. 
The  content  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  the  same  as  the  content  of  the 
Bible.  You  don’t  hear  it  once  for  amusement,  but  again  and  again 
and  again;  ‘Bach  should  be  our  daily  food,’  said  Schumann  once. 

“I  wish  people  would  cease  to  go  to  great  operas  and  concerts  as 
they  would  to  an  entertainment;  instead,  go  as  they  would  to  church 
for  spiritual  sustenance,  for  the  freshening  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
go  prepared  to  understand  the  music  as  people  go  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  religious  truths,  if  they  are  religiously  inclined. 

UTT  AVING  been  brought  up  musically  in  the  foreign  way  I  feel 
1  11  it  profoundly  necessary  for  children  to  be  serious  in  their 
musical  studies.  It  is  of  no  use  in  the  world  to  teach  a 
child  to  make  his  fingers  flexible  enough  to  play  just  well  enough  to 
have  people  forced  to  listen  to  him;  this  only  caters  to  youthful  vanity 
and  lessens  appreciation  of  great  achievement.  Children  should  be 
taught  music  to  enlarge  their  sympathies,  to  enlarge  their  emotional 
expression,  to  increase  their  capacity  for  joy  in  what  the  great  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  world  have  to  give  them. 

“A  child  should  be  taught  to  read  music  as  he  is  taught  to  read 
books,  for  his  own  individual  delight,  for  his  development  and  in¬ 
creased  spirituality.  What  you  can  do  for  others  with  your  music 
is  not  important,  unless  you  are  a  great  musician;  it  is  what  music 
can  do  for  you  that  counts.  If  through  an  understanding  of  the  music 
of  the  world  and  enjoyment  of  it  you  desire  to  create,  then  it  is  worth 
while  for  you  to  think  of  what  you  can  accomplish  for  others.  But 
even  the  great  musician,  as  the  great  artist,  really  creates  for  himself , 
because  he  cannot  help  it,  because  he  must  express  his  own  vision  of 
beauty.  So  I  urge  American  mothers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  their  children’s  interest  in  music,  never  to  terrify  them  with 
the  idea  that  they  must  play  for  people,  never  to  suggest  that  their 
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music  has  anything  to  do  with  the  outside  world,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  enables  them  better  to  understand  and  love  what  the  great 
masters  have  produced,  and  to  seek  for  themselves  many  hours  of 
delight  as  they  experience  through  the  musical  instrument  they  select, 
the  emotions  of  the  musicians  of  all  the  world. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  send  children  to  hear  once  each  opera  in  turn, 
each  fine  piece  of  music  that  is  played  at  the  concerts  (and  a  rare 
opportunity  for  good  music  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  every  winter). 
It  is  absolutely  essential  at  the  start  to  help  little  children  to  love  and 
desire  music,  help  them  to  understand  it,  in  order  that  they  may  go 
to  hear  each  thing  until  it  is  written  on  their  hearts  as  clearly  as  on  the 
musicians’  score.  In  other  words  don’t  seek  to  ornament  children’s 
minds  with  a  little  musical  decoration,  but  seek  to  enlarge  their 
spirits  with  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  music  can  bring  to  them. 

“I  find  that  many  American  children  want  everything  given  to 
them;  older  people  here  sometimes  are  like  that  too.  They  are  so 
accustomed  to  having  the  best  music  given  to  them,  the  best  plays, 
art  and  architecture,  all  without  an  effort  on  their  part,  that  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  this  acceptance  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the  world 
without  the  striving  for  it  does  not  account  for  a  delayed  musical 
attainment,  for  the  fact  that  in  the  past  America  did  not  seek  eagerly 
for  her  own  art  and  literature.  I  believe  it  is  a  pyschological  truth 
that  in  every  field  of  attainment  we  do  not  long  retain 
that  for  which  we  have  not  struggled.  If  we  are  to  have  permanent 
joy  in  music  we  must  struggle  for  the  full  understanding  of  it,  we  must 
become  profoundly  intimate  with  the  spirit  of  Brahms,  Beethoven, 
W  agner.  We  cannot  become  a  great  painter  or  a  great  sculptor 
until  through  sure  understanding  and  appreciation  we  have  steeped 
ourselves  in  the  sensitized  temperament  which  produces  beauty. 

tfc  ROM  what  I  have  seen  of  Americans  during  my  stay  here  no 
nation  is  more  eager  for  beauty  or  acquires  it  more  readily. 
The  people  only  need  to  be  headed  toward  the  right  channel. 
Their  minds  are  alert,  their  brains  are  of  the  best,  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  have  the  finest  musical 
development  just  as  they  have  the  finest  physical  education  in  the 
world.  I  believe  nowhere  are  there  more  beautiful  people  than  in 
America,  more  beautiful  women,  more  beautiful  youths.  Bodily 
cultivation  is  an  art  in  this  country,  only  because  Americans  have 
stopped  to  realize  what  a  valuable  thing  it  is.  Once  the  nation  as  a 
whole  realizes  that  music  is  more  than  an  entertainment,  is  a  serious 
and  permanent  joy  in  fife,  a  necessity  to  keep  the  emotions  stirred, 
the  imagination  young,  then  I  am  sure  they  will  cease  to  list  music 
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Lambert  Murphy,  American  Tenor. 
A  purely  American  product  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  the  musical  world. 
During  the  opera  season,  owing  to  his  ver¬ 
satility  and  the  wide  scope  of  his  musical 
knowledge,  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com¬ 
pany,  while  during  the  festival  season  there 
is  a  constant  and  ever  increasing  demand 
for  his  services.  This  versatile  artist  is 
seemingly  as  popular  in  oratorio  work  as  in 
opera  and  festival,  and  the  high  standard 
which  he  maintains  in  each  of  these  fields, 
speaks  for  his  genuine  merit  as  an  American 
singer. 


Christine  Miller,  American  Con¬ 
tralto.  By  her  beautiful  voice, 
deep  sense  of  artistic  values,  her 
ingratiating  personality,  Miss  Mil¬ 
ler  has  established  herself  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  contraltos  in 
the  field  of  oratorio,  concert  and 
recital  today.  Much  of  her  success 
has  been  achieved  in  the  Middle 
West,  but  her  reputation  has  now 
gone  out  through  all  the  country, 
so  that  no  particular  locality  can 
claim  her  as  its  own.  Her  en¬ 
gagements  this  season  will  in¬ 
clude  almost  all  of  the  States. 
While  her  popularity  is  primarily 
due  to  her  eminent  worth  as  a 
singer — and  she  is  an  artist  of  the 
highest  rank — she  typifies  also 
the  new  American  woman  in 
business.  Until  recently  she  was 
her  own  manager  and  her  numer¬ 
ous  engagements  are  proof  of  her 
ability  to  direct  her  own  affairs. 
Miss  Miller’s  success  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  a  talented  girl 
is  able  to  accomplish  entirely 
through  her  own  efforts. 


Reinald  Werrenrath,  American  Baritone,  is 
a  general  favorite  with  festival,  oratorio  and 
concert  audiences:  He  will  tour  the  country 
this  season  with  Geraldine  Farrar.  His  New 
York  recital  last  season  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  given  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  product  of  American  tuition  and  his 
reputation  is  built  on  earnest  and  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  please  the  public.  It  can  be  said 
truly  of  him,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  artists  on  the  concert  stage  today.  He  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  singing  in  English  before 
American  audiences,  although  he  does  not  by 
any  means  confine  himself  to  songs  in  English, 
his  programs  showing  a  pleasing  variety. 


Marcella  Craft, 
American  Soprano, 
is  a  typical  California 
girl,  who  though  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature 
with  a  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  voice  and  his¬ 
trionic  ability  of  the 
highest  order,  has 
supplemented  this 
by  hard,  earnest  and 
intelligent  work. 
For  five  years  she 
was  the  leading  so¬ 
prano  at  the  Royal 
Opera  of  Munich. 
At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  Miss  Craft 
returned  to  her  na¬ 
tive  country,  where 
she  has  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  opera 
and  concert  with  un¬ 
failing  success.  Miss 
Craft  was  selected 
by  the  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  to 
create  the  role  of 
Rosamund  in  Hora¬ 
tio  Parker’s  opera, 
“Fairyland,”  which 
was  awarded  the 
$10,000  prize. 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York:  Josef 
Stransky,  conductor;  Felix  F.  Leifels,  manager. 
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among  the  entertainment  in  their  advertising  in  the  newspapers, 
not  even  a  child  will  longer  accept  one  hearing  of  a  good  opera  or 
symphony  as  final,  and  the  children  will  be  contented  to  slowly  climb 
up  musical  stairways,  fingering  on  each  step  to  fully  understand,  love 
and  appreciate  the  lesson  found  there.  Reaching  the  top  they  will 
have  attained  a  sympathy  for  all  good  music  and  the  sensitive 
imagination  that  desires  to  express  through  music  the  hopes  and  loves 
and  fears  and  wonders  of  their  own  civilization. 

“I  have  been  asked  if  it  would  be  a  practicable  thing  to  establish 
in  villages  throughout  America  stock  companies  of  singers,  who 
would  learn  sincerely  and  interestedly  the  choruses  of  operas,  so  that 
by  sending  from  musical  centers  the  leading  singers,  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  works  of  operatic  art  would  be  given  all  over  America  without 
the  present  vast  expense  and  difficulty.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  practicable.  My  feeling  about  the  chorus  is  that  it  is  a  fife 
work,  just  as  it  is  to  play  in  the  orchestra  or  work  in  any  other  pro¬ 
fession.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  who  are  employed  in  other 
ways  and  to  whom  singing  is  a  side  issue,  or  who  are  busy  in  home 
fife  and  giving  only  a  few  hours  a  day  to  singing  and  study  could  form 
a  great  opera  chorus. 

“I  do  not  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  possible  with  a 
growing  interest  in  music  to  have  in  America  what  we  have  through¬ 
out  Germany  and  Austria,  that  is,  in  all  towns  large  enough  to  support 
such  an  undertaking,  an  established  opera  house,  with  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  got  together  by  music  lovers  in  the  town,  supported  by  the 
town,  furnishing  opportunity  for  good  music  in  the  town. 

“I  am  sure  that  much  valuable  talent  would  come  to  fife  in  this 
way  and  that  an  enormous  increase  in  musical  interest  would  float 
through  the  country.  If  once  a  chain  of  opera  houses  were  established 
throughout  America  we  would  be  astonished  not  only  at  the  greater 
desire  for  music  that  would  flare  up  but  at  the  impulse  that  would  be 
given  to  the  creating  of  a  national  musical  style.  Large  expense 
would  not  be  involved,  not  more  than  is  given  to  the  opera  in  many 
towns  abroad,  and  it  would  soon  become  a  part  of  the  native  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  to  study  and  work  for  musical  achievement  in 
their  neighborhood. 

“Of  course  all  of  this  would  be  done  very  slowly  and  much  study 
and  work  would  be  necessary  before  the  birth  of  a  genius  would  be 
announced.  You  cannot  have  genius  born  by  force,  you  can  only 
prepare  the  channel  through  which  genius  flows  out  to  the  world, — 
but  what  is  almost  as  important,  you  can  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  of  the  present  generation  to  understand  genius  when  it 
does  come  to  fife,  to  be  ready  to  accept  it  and  cherish  it. 
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UT  BELIEVE  also  that  this  wider  interest  and  pursuit  of  music 
should  have  its  bearing  upon  other  intellectual  and  artistic 
pursuits  in  America.  It  is  not  necessary  for  people  to  limit 
their  interest  to  any  one  art.  I  myself  am  vastly  interested  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  always  have  about  me  wherever  I  live  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  very  best  works  of  art.  I  do  not  think  there  are  sharp  dividing 
lines  between  the  geniuses  of  different  artistic  professions,  and  I 
believe  that  if  you  train  your  children  to  love  music,  to  understand 
it,  to  think  it  essential  for  their  emotional  happiness  you  will  find 
they  will  develop  a  greater  interest  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  all 
beauty  that  adds  to  real  joy. 

“In  speaking  of  the  need  of  education  in  the  home  naturally  I 
do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  there  are  families  here  where  music  is 
the  center  of  interest  as  it  is  abroad,  where  children  know  and  love 
the  finest  compositions  from  their  very  youth  and  wrho  attend  concert 
and  opera  with  delight  anti  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  feel  that  through  the 
vast  interest  in  light-weight  music,  in  dancing,  in  moving  pictures, 
in  the  purely  mechanical  and  superficial  side  of  life,  very  often  the 
more  serious  craving  for  the  arts  is  not  early  enough  and  thoroughly 
enough  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  American  youth. 

“I  have  been  asked  so  often  if  you  are  to  have  a  musical  future  in 
America.  Who  can  answer  that  but  the  Americans  themselves? 
You  have  already  a  widely  cultured  musical  audience  in  every  large 
city  in  the  country,  you  have  a  growing  community  of  people  who 
understand  great  music.  It  is  in  your  own  hands  if  you  will  culti¬ 
vate  in  your  own  children  the  absolute  need  of  music,  the  yearning 
for  it  in  their  childhood,  the  appreciation  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
their  own  nation  to  become  a  people  with  a  power  to  create  as  well  as 
enjoy,  to  add  to  the  musical  beauty  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Feeling  the  stirring  of  this  already  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  American  people  adds  greatly  to  my  enjoyment  as  a  worker  in 
musical  matters  in  this  country.” 

AT  the  conclusion  of  this  interview  Mr.  Stransky  consented 
to  give  a  brief  but  most  profoundly  interesting  explanation 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  What  Mr.  Stransky  has  to  say 
on  this  subject  is  naturally  of  the  deepest  importance  to  music  lovers, 
and  the  saying  of  it  is  so  luminous  and  logical  that  all  music  lovers 
will  find  it  well  worth  reading  and  preserving. 

“  Nothing  musical  is  more  puzzling  to  the  layman  than  a  compli¬ 
cated  modern  score,  it  seems  impossible  to  him  that  it  may  be  fluently 
read  and  brought  to  life  by  production  to  beautifully  harmonious 
sounds.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  so  complex  in  musical  literature 
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as  the  modern  score  and  nothing  so  interesting  as  the  modern  orches¬ 
tra,  which  is  the  result  of  a  natural  development  covering  several 
hundred  years. 

The  musical  genius  of  Bach  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that 
the  orchestra  of  his  day  was  insufficient  to  express  his  thoughts  and  the 
organ  was  the  medium  through  which  he  sought  to  produce  the 
magnitude  of  his  ideas.  When  asked  which  he  considered  the  most 
wonderful  instrument,  he  answered,  “The  organ  is  the  queen  of  them 
all.”  The  organ  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modern  orchestra, 
which  Bach,  could  he  have  heard  it,  would  undoubtedly  have  called 
the  King.  Let  us  call  it  rather  a  Republic  of  which  each  unit  is  of 
equal  importance. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  orchestral  music,  the 
collections  of  musical  instruments  in  our  museums  date  no  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  an  enormous  stride  from  the 
Stadtpfeifferei  of  the  old  German  town,— a  band  of  brass  instrument 
players,  posted  upon  the  city  towers,  giving  signals  and  playing 
hymns, — to  the  orchestra  of  the  present.  Still  the  players  of  that 
time  must  have  been  very  great  virtuosos.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  trumpeters.  Bach  and  Handel  scores  made  particular  use 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  technical  execution  and  the  high  tones  de¬ 
manded  in  some  of  their  works  make  it  impossible  to  produce  these 
compositions  now  as  they  may  have  been  presented  during  the  day 
of  the  composers.  The  fiddle  and  clarinet  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  ancient  paintings  illustrating  rustic  dances,  there  are  pictures 
where  both  appear  or  either  of  them  alone,  then  gradually,  in  later 
illustrations,  the  number  of  players  is  augmented.  The  orchestra 
of  today  has  developed  from  a  combination  of  these  dance  players 
and  the  old  Stadtpfeiffer,  and  the  only  prominent  names  of  the  early 
composers,  of  which  there  are  hundreds, — of  interest  only  to  the 
musical  historian, — are  Bach  and  Handel.  Bach  suites  show  their 
origin  from  dance  music  and  even  his  first  suite,  in  C  Major,  employs 
a  full  string  quartette,  two  oboes  and  one  fagotto.  The  genius  of 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  rapidly  brought  the  orchestra  to 
a  state  of  perfection.  Their  continually  advancing  ideas  made 
necessary  the  increase  of  orchestral  material  and  more  instruments 
were  gradually  added  to  their  scores,  in  fact,  all  the  great  masters 
marked  milestones  in  the  development  of  the  orchestra.  Berlioz, 
Liszt  and  Wagner  wrought  enormous  changes,  and  Richard  Strauss, 
who  is  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  our  day,  has  done  wonderful 
service  for  the  technical  development  of  each  orchestra  player  and 
the  orchestra  in  its  totality.  His  scores  call  for  a  real  virtuoso  at 

{Continued  on  Page  109.) 
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PON  a  bluff 
overlooking 
Narragan- 
sett  Bay  stands 
a  country  house 
ranking  well  with 
those  fine  old 
castles  of  the 
Tudor  and  early 
Elizabethan  peri¬ 
ods].  From  the 
stone  flagged 
courtyard  to  the 
chimney  tops  the 
old  time  atmos¬ 
phere  of  that  glor- 
ious  period  of 
English  architecture  inspired  by  the  Gothic  has  by  rare  art  been 
reproduced  upon  American  soil,  a  monument  to  the  inspiration 
and  skill  of  our  American  architects  and  builders.  Approached 
by  a  wide  driveway  winding  among  magnificent  trees  and  across 
a  broad  expanse  of  velvet  lawn  “Bonniecrest,”  the  home  of  Stuart 
Duncan,  Esq.,  is  seen  with  great  outspread  wings,  picturesque, 
romantic,  dignified,  impressive,  a  notable  addition  to  the  ‘'manor 
houses’'  of  America.  The  architect,  J.  Russell  Pope,  has  built  with 
an  inspiration  that  will  be  a  continual  joy  and  pride  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions  of  both  students  and  owners.  His  work  is  a  revelation  to  those 
who  thought  the  days  of  the  master  builders  had  passed,  those  days 
when  men  put  their  whole  heart  into  their  craft  and  built  for  honor 
instead  of  the  day’s  wage. 

Like  the  better  English  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  free 
from  that  conventional  symmetry  which  later  forced  houses  into  stiff, 
uninteresting  primness.  Bonniecrest’s  irregular  towers,  walls,  bays, 


The  north  porch  entrance  of  “Bonnie¬ 
crest,”  the  home  of  Stuart  Duncan,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.:  The  relation  of  arch  to  arch  of 
this  doorway  is  especially  fine,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  with  another  is  an  inspiration  in 
designing:  J.  Russell  Pope,  architect,  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  all  the  doorways 
this  house. 


“BONNIE- 
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gables,  chimney  stacks,  its  parapets,  turrets,  mullioned  windows  and 
courtyards  give  the  romantic  character  so  a  part  of  those  old  Tudor 
castles.  We  seem  to  see  as  we  look  at  that  noble  pile,  secret  rooms, 
hidden  stairways;  we  feel  that  there  must  be  walled-in  treasure 
vaults,  art  galleries  full  of  mellowing  portraits  of  knights  and  ladies, 
we  think  of  uneasy  ghosts  that  walk  at  night,  of  moats  and  dungeons, 
of  Yule-log  banquets  and  generous,  continuous  hospitality.  It  holds 
all  the  charm  of  picturesque  suggestion,  yet  provides  every  modern 
convenience  of  lighting,  heating,  working  and  living  facilities  de¬ 
manded  by  this  luxury  loving  generation.  Built  of  stone,  brick, 
slate,  tile  and  wood,  it  will  doubtless  for  ages  to  come  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  the  genius  of  the  designer  and  to  the  integrity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workmanship.  Stately,  dignified,  noble  of  bearing,  it  spreads 
beneath  the  sun  with  an  air  of  great  antiquity,  with  none  of  the  crude 
rawness  apt  to  surround  recent  work. 

The  interior  of  the  house,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  exterior, 
is  an  inspired  grouping  of  large,  spacious  rooms  with  the  unexpected 
nooks  and  irregularities  that  account  to  a  large  extent  for  the  charm 


Great  hall  of  the  Stuart  Duncan  house  looking  into  the  gallery. 
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of  a  rambling  house.  Every  detail  of  both  the  inside  and  outside 
has  been  studied  and  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care.  From  the 
bold  impressive  stone  entrance  arch  with  its  fine  detailed  carving 
and  staunch  oaken  gate  to  the  varying  patterns  of  the  brick  chimneys 
and  the  least  latch  or  embroidery  within,  nothing  has  been  slighted. 

The  heart  of  this  place,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Tudor  mansions,  is 
the  great  hall.  It  runs  through  the  house  for  the  length  of  two 
hundred  feet.  With  walls  of  paneled  oak,  with  high  mullioned  win¬ 
dows, — panes  of  leaded  glass  emblazoned  with  many  courtly  devices, 
with  deep  rich  toned  tapestries,  rare  old  furniture  of  harmonious 
periods,  Jacobean  tables,  William  and  Mary  cabinets,  chests  of 
English  lac.  Gothic  credences,  the  atmosphere  is  at  once  homelike, 
cheerful,  rich,  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  limestone  mantel  of 
massive  proportions  is  patterned  from  the  fine  old  Gothic  days. 

This  house  is  rich  in  mantels.  Another  magnificent  one  is  at  the 
end  of  the  long  gallery.  This  long  gallery,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  house,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  master’s 
portion  of  the  home  and  the  servants.’  Richly  wainscoted  in  oak 
with  its  low  wagon-headed  ceiling  covered  with  delicate  tracery, 
typical  of  Tudor  times,  it  acts  also  as  a  center  for  the  display  of  choice 
paintings,  rare  old  furniture,  valuable  curios.  Here  also  rests  a 
model  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  flagship.  From  the  fine  windows  full 
views  of  the  garden  and  the  bay  may  be  had. 

The  mantelpiece  in  the  library  of  fine  old  oak  panels  carved  in  the 
linen-fold  pattern  that  was  introduced  in  England  from  France  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  worthily  a  center  of  interest. 
On  either  side  of  this  beautiful  mantel  are  recessed  archways  shelved 
to  receive  books  and  art  objects.  This  room,  richly  paneled  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  shelves  filled  with  books  many  colored  as  tapestry, 
fitted  with  comfortable  reading  chairs,  fireplace  chairs,  leather  stools, 
Persian  rugs,  and  wide,  carved  tables,  is  a  delight  and  comfort  to  mind 
and  body. 

The  dining  hall  is  entered  through  a  richly  carved  Gothic  screen 
made  from  a  famous  one  in  Compton  Wvnvates.  This  wonderful 
room  in  oak  is  painted  and  enameled  with  replicas  of  the  work  found 
in  early  Elizabethan  days.  The  neutral  grays  of  the  decorated  wood, 
magnificent  stone  mantel  with  heavy  columns  of  black  and  gold 
marble,  raised  fireplace,  dark  planked  teakwood  floor,  multi-colored 
Oriental  rugs,  rich  velvet  hangings, carved  and  inlaid  furniture  copied 
from  old  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  pieces,  combine  to  make  this  room 
a  masterpiece  of  modern  designing. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  especially  inspired  in  his  treatment  of  the 
doorways.  They  remind  one  of  the  beginning  of  Gothic  architecture 
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Home  of  Stuart  Duncan 
on  the  bluff  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay :  This  house  built 
after  the  fashion  of  the 
fine  old  castles  of  the  Tu¬ 
dor  and  early  Elizabethan 
periods,  with  its  irregular 
towers,  walls,  bays, 
gables,  parapets,  turrets, 
has  all  the  romantic  char¬ 
acter  of  old  English  cas¬ 
tles,  yet  has  been  newly 
built  upon  America’s  soil. 

The  service  wing  of  “Bon- 
niecrest,”  designed  by  J. 
Russell  Pope :  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Tudor  castles 
is  especially  felt  in  the 
varied  designs  of  brick 
in  the  chimney  stacks  and 
the  number  of  open 
courts:  Every  detail  of 
this  service  court  has  been 
as  carefully  thought  out 
and  beautifully  executed 
as  though  it  were  the  en¬ 
trance  for  the  members  of 
the  family. 


The  service  gate  has  been  designed  with 
the  same  sense  of  fitness  that  is  seen 
in  every  part  of  this  house:  Though 
separated  somewhat  from  the  main 
building  it  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  as  the  more  im¬ 
posing  main  entrance:  Designed  to  be 
harmonious  with  the  entrance  gate, 
it  is  as  beautifully  appropriate :  The 
heavy  wooden  doors  barred  and  stud¬ 
ded  with  large  iron  nails  and  the  con¬ 
venient  grill,  the  lanterns  and  the  name  plate,  the  ivied  wall  and  the  light  and  shade  from  the 
trees  combine  to  make  a  picture  at  the  back  of  the  house  as  beautiful  as  though  it  had  been 
planned  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  guests  or  members  of  the  family. 


Entrance  gate  to  “Bonniecrest,”  bold, 
imposing,  with  its  heavy  oak  gates, 
reminds  one  of  the  approach  to  English 
baronial  castles:  In  this  gate,  as  in 
everything  else  about  the  house,  Mr. 
Pope  shows  careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tails:  The  carving  above  this  gate, 
the  square  form  of  the  top,  the  heavy 
buttresses  combine  to  give  that  sense  of 
security  that  is  so  fitting  to  a  house  of 
this  type  :  From  this  gate  the  road  winds 
among  magnificent  trees,  across  a  large 
lawn  to  the  great  front  entrance. 


The  doorway  of  the  stair  tower  with  its  old  time  carved  finials,  iron  strap  hinges  and  huge 
iron  lock  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  old  Elizabethan  spirit:  This  stair  tower,  reminis- 

_ _  cent  of  the  old  Tudor  castles,  helps  to 

give  that  feeling  that  there  must  be  secret 
,  %  •'>  j  stairways  and  walled  in  treasures,  moat 

gj§gggggj  and  dungeons  hidden  somewhere  in  this 
9  .  ■  »•*  BHR  I  imposing  pile:  This  rambling  home 

K  tn  '*  •  lA  ^  ‘  would  not  have  been  complete  without 

■  MbS»  '  |  some  such  picturesque  feature  as  this  stair 

w j  tower:  The  combination  of  stone  and 
r\  '  *  ;  brick  and  the  thickness  of  the  doorway 

suggest  walls  heavy  enough  to  resist  at- 
tacks  of  neighboring  lords  as  in  the  days 
HWtcK  1  K,  rai'rift-’ '•  US  of  old. 


The  north  porch  doorway  is  magnificently 
proportioned  and  designed  to  bring  about 
a  contrast  between  sunshine  and  shadows : 

The  sweep  of  the  outside  arch  in  relation 
to  the  smaller  one  of  the  door  is  as  fine 
as  though  intended  for  a  cathedral,  yet  has 
some  way  the  livable  sense  of  being  an 
entrance  to  the  house :  The  linen  fold  de¬ 
sign  over  the  paneled  window,  the  heavy 
oak  door  with  its  iron  key  plate,  the  ivy  at 
the  wall  and  the  great  stone  flags  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Tudor 
house :  This  picture  reminds  one  of  the  entrance  to  old  monasteries  where  one  walks  through 
many  corridors  under  many  arches. 


Stairway  in  the  residence  of  Stuart 
Duncan,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I.:  J. 
Russell  Pope,  architect:  The  carved 
newel,  an  old  masterpiece,  the 
carved  banisters,  windows,  the  linen 
fold  design  of  the  doorway,  the 
Jacobean  dresser  and  small  paned 
windows,  might  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed  from  some  old  English 
house  so  perfect  in  spirit  are  they 
though  so  newly  installed:  The 
new  oak  required  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  this  hall  has  been  so  wisely 
treated  that  it  can  hardly  be  told 
from  the  time  stained  oak  of  the  an¬ 
tique  carvings. 

Great  hall  of  “Bonniecrest”  shown 
below,  as  in  the  old  Tudor  man¬ 
sions,  is  in  reality  the  heart  of 
the  house:  Two  hundred  feet  in 
length  with  walls  of  paneled  oak, 
high  mullioned  windows,  panes  of 
leaded  glass  emblazoned  with  many 
courtly  devices,  with  deep  rich 
toned  tapestries,  rare  old  furniture, 
Jacobean  tables,  William  and  Mary 
cabinets,  chests  of  English  lac  and 
Gothic  credences,  it  is  at  once  home¬ 
like,  beautiful  and  romantic. 


Long  gallery  at  “Bonniecrest,”  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
house,  forms  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  master’s  portion  of  the 
home  and  the  servants’ :  Richly 
wainscoted  in  oak  with  a  low  wagon 
headed  ceiling  covered  with  delicate 
tracery  typical  of  Tudor  times,  it 
also  acts  as  a  center  for  the  display 
of  choice  paintings,  rare  old  furni¬ 
ture,  and  valuable  curios:  The  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  right  shows  one  of  the 
fine  old  chests :  In  the  picture  below 
the  model  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
flagship  may  be  seen,  also  the  beau¬ 
tiful  iron  screen  which  leads  into 
the  dining  room:  From  the  windows 
of  this  gallery  fine  views  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  bay  may  be  had:  The 
fine  old  melon-legged  refectory 
table  with  its  worn  stretchers  is 
worthy  a  place  in  any  museum:  The 
background  of  old  oak  paneling  and 
wrought-iron  screen  is  an  ideal  one 
for  the  beautiful  objects  that  have 
been  gathered  together  in  this 
room :  How  much  better  that  a  large 
hall  through  which  one  constantly 
passes  be  used  as  an  art  gallery 
than  that  a  special  room  be  set  apart 
in  which  one  seldom  enters. 


Living  room  fireplace  in  the  house  of  Stuart  Duncan,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
J.  Russell  Pope,  architect.  Stone  mantel  with  heavy  columns  of  black  and  gold  marble 
in  the  dining  room  of  this  same  house.  These  two  mantels,  reproductions  from 
famous  fireplaces  of  the  Old  World  are  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
unusual  home :  Rich,  heavy  and  massive,  they  will  hold  the  yule-log  romantically. 
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when  construction  was  of  first  importance  and  the  detail  subservient, 
a  plan  which  resulted  in  a  true  dignified  beauty.  Not  a  single  stone 
of  these  doorways  has  been  placed  without  definite  constructional 
value;  details  have  not  been  tacked  on  to  cover  up  deficiencies,  to 
distract  the  mind  from  mistakes  of  line,  but  are  instead  inherent 
parts,  normal  necessities  of  construction.  Note  how  the  two  views 
of  the  north-porch  doorway,  one  taken  from  within  looking  out  to 
the  sunshine  and  the  other  taken  from  without  looking  within.  Mr. 
Pope  has,  like  the  designers  of  the  old  cathedrals,  considered  the 
effect  of  shadows,  so  that  his  masses  of  arched  light  and  shade  make 
memorable  pictures.  These  arches  are  magnificently  proportioned 
one  with  another,  impressive  as  the  arcs  of  a  cathedral  yet  with  a 
livable  sense  of  being  the  entrance  to  a  home.  Note  the  linen-fold 
design  over  the  panel  windows  by  the  door,  the  iron  lantern,  massive 
oaken  doors, — how  simple,  suitable  and  satisfactory. 

All  the  doors  and  gateways  of  this  house  have  been  designed  with 
equal  success.  The  square  crest  over  the  arched  door  in  the  stair 
tower,  with  its  old-time  carved  finials,  iron  strap  hinges  and  huge  iron 
lock,  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  old  Elizabethan  spirit.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  service  gate,  separated  somewhat  from  the  main 
building.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  and  has  been 
designed  as  thoughtfully  as  though  it  were  the  main  entrance. 

Architecture,  according  to  William  Morris,  “is  the  art  of  creating  a 
building  with  all  the  appliances  fit  for  carrying  on  a  dignified  and 
happy  life.”  This  definition  has  been  criticized  by  some  as  not  being 
comprehensive  enough,  as  not  including  civic  structures  and  office 
buildings,  but  it  admirably  covers  the  question  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  Does  not  this  house  embrace  all  the  requirements  of  a  dignified 
and  happy  existence?  Beauty,  comfort,  security  dwell  here.  Mr. 
Pope  has  built  an  ideal  home,  one  that  has  not  only  considered  the 
personal  joy  and  comfort  of  the  people  who  now  occupy  it,  but  one 
that  will  be  loved  and  cherished  as  long  as  one  stone  stands  upon 
another. 

America  is  world  famous  for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  her  small 
country  homes.  We  have  not  as  yet  the  many  noble  castles  perched 
upon  hills  or  guarding  little  mountain  valleys  that  lure  the  people  of 
all  nations  to  worshipful  admiration  of  them,  as  has  England,  France 
and  Italy.  This  house  of  Mr.  Pope’s  designing  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  as  years  go  by  our  country  also  will  be  enriched  and  made 
picturesque  by  as  romantic  and  wonderful  old  structures  as  those 
marvelous  ones  upon  the  Continent. 

Our  land  seems  made  for  country  homes.  “That  every  man  may 
in  his  own  house  abide,  therefore  is  this  world  so  wide.”  We  have 
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NOBLE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOME 


Door  from  the  gallery  of  the  dining  room  in  “Bonniecrest,”  the  residence  of  Stuart 
Duncan,  Esq. 

room  enough  and  to  spare  for  l lie  most  rambling  kind  of  stately 
mansions.  We  have  situations  upon  t  he  bluffs  of  our  bays,  banks 
of  our  lovely  rivers,  upon  our  gently  rolling  hills  and  among  the  folds 
of  our  fertile  little  valleys  as  perfect  as  home  maker  or  architect 
could  design.  We  have  built  hurriedly  up  till  now,  for  our  land  is 
young  and  our  people  impatient.  We  have  of  necessity  been  more 
concerned  with  the  building  of  cities,  centers  of  our  radiation  and 
activity,  but  now  we  have  leisure  for  more  serious,  important  home 
building  and  can  reasonably  hope  for  more  of  the  dignified  country 
homes  that  will  grow,  with  the  years,  in  beauty  and  interest.  It 
takes  a  few  years  for  a  house  to  reflect,  chameleon-like,  the  hues  of 
the  surrounding  country,  to  become  toned  like  a  pasture  boulder  by 
lichens,  sun  and  rains  into  the  richness  of  old  tapestries. 

When  Nature  has  taken  over  this  house  unto  herself  and  given 
it.  the  coloring  that  she  only  has  knowledge  of,  when  her  vines  have 
traced  the  doorways,  climbed  up  the  chimneys  and  outlined  the 
windows,  when  ferns  and  flowering  shrubs  have  banked  themselves 
in  the  corners  of  its  foundations  and  old  trees  cast  their  shade  upon  it, 
its  full  beauty  will  be  revealed. 
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JEROME  MYERS  AS  AN  ETCHER  AND  A 
STUDENT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

N  Paris  just  a  week  before  the  war,  walking  through  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  one  morning,  I  met  Jerome 
Myers,  not  on  his  way  to  the  great  picture  gallery, 
not  hypnotized  by  the  lovely  old-fashioned  flower 
garden  or  even  giving  a  glance  to  the  ancient  fountain 
as  it  trickled  over  mossy  layers  of  stone  into  an  old 
green  pool.  The  cocottes  and  the  students  were  mak¬ 
ing  merry  near  the  music,  flirting  with  unconscious  but  serious  fervor 
- — vivid  pictures  in  their  futurist  colors  and  graceful  capes;  but  Jerome 
Myers  passed  them  by,  as  he  had  the  garden  and  the  fountain,  on 
his  way  to  the  children’s  playground  under  the  long  line  of  trees  near 
the  stand  of  the  Old  Goff  re  man. 

He  was  as  usual  seeking  youth — the  inspiration  that  never  ceases 
to  stir  his  imagination  to  fresh  expression.  Just  as  Rembrandt  found 
rich  human  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  poor 
and  disreputable 
of  the  lovely  town 
of  Bruges,  so  Jer¬ 
ome  Myers  seeks 
the  flame  that  fires 
his  spirit  mainly  in 
childhood,  the 
young  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  children 
who  play  without 
self  -  consciousness, 
who  really  give 
you  glimpses  of  life 
absolutely  without 
conventions,  free 
from  the  social 
formalities  that 
mar  so  many  out¬ 
lines  of  pure  joy. 

And  little  French 
children  are  very 
happy  in  their 
slender,  gentle 
way.  They  have 
not  the  wildness 
that  this  artist 


A  sketch  of  Jerome  Myers  by  himself. 
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ART  INSPIRED  BY  SIMPLE  FOLKS 


finds  in  the  small  Italians  in  Mulberry  Bend,  shrieking  with  delight 
as  they  hurry  from  unbeautiful  houses  to  unwelcome  schools,  or  the 
exultation  of  the  Scandinavian  children  scampering  over  Battery 
Park  on  their  way  to  new  experiences  and  new  lands.  France  has, 
however,  taught  her  children  lovely  things.  They  enjoy  every  out¬ 
door  moment,  every  flower,  every  brook,  and  the  quality  of  this 
outdoor  life  is  in  their  spirit  and  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the 
Salon,  to  the  millinery  shop,  into  literature  and  brings  a  fresh  note 
of  wood  beauty  into  architecture. 

And  thus  in  drawing  the  French  children,  Jerome  Myers  is  finding 
inspiration  in  something  so  simple  that  it  expresses  absolutely  the 
truth  about  its  existence,  and  this  is  expressed  with  a  technique  as 
simple  and  frank  as  the  subject  matter  which  wins  his  interest.  So 
directly  does  Mr.  Myers’  line  relate  to  the  fleeting  impression  of  a 
scene  received  in  passing  through  a  park  or  down  a  street  that  he  has 
been  accused  of  using  “a  line  without  charm,”  whatever  that  may 
mean.  As  if  the  charm  of  a  man’s  medium  did  not  after  all  depend 
upon  his  power  to  convey  swiftly  and  intimately  his  thought  about 
life.  How  can  the  line  in  a  sketch  be  brilliant  and  beautiful  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  its  purpose — or  how  can  it  be  without  charm  when  it  is  fitted 
to  its  purpose  and  serves  satisfactorily  to  denote  a  nuance  of  form 
and  expression? 

Mr.  Myers’  work  most  widely,  humorously  and  profoundly  pre¬ 
sents  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  vital  life  of  the  common  people — the 
alien  on  the  East  side,  the  shop  folks  and  their  babies  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Gardens.  He  possesses  the  instinct  for  understanding  an 
infinite  variety  of  human  nature.  He  knows  just  how  old  men  feel 
who  are  worn  and  sick  and  weary,  and  whose  resting  place  is  a  park 
bench,  whose  defenses  are  all  down,  who  sleep  before  the  public,  and 
he  knows  these  people  so  well  that  he  never  quite  presents  them  as 
hopeless  figures;  they  are  getting  their  refreshment  as  they  may  and 
there  is  a  certain  outline  that  means  strength  for  the  morning’s  battle, 
whether  that  is  along  the  bread  line  or  up  the  fire  escape  where  they 
do  not  live.  And  again  what  comprehension  of  human  psychology 
in  the  group  of  women  who  are  returning  home  by  way  of  the  subway 
and  who  have  chanced  to  get  seats  together!  How  extraordinary 
that  all  the  life  of  these  women,  their  training,  their  environment, 
their  point  of  view  about  personal  and  general  matters  are  so  well 
understood  by  Mr.  Myers  that  through  the  line  of  his  pencil  he  reveals 
them  all  to  the  public. 

You  know  these  women  now  just  as  he  did  and  just  as  you  know 
the  audience  in  the  “Gallery  of  the  old  Academy  of  Music,”  as  he 
presents  it  in  a  series  of  infinitely  clever  pencil  circles.  You  seem  to 
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From  a  Collection  of  Twelve  Etchings  Published  by  Jerome  Myers. 


“Old  Friends”:  From  an 
Etching  by  Jerome  Myers. 


From  a  Collection  of  Twelve  Etchings  Published  by  Jerome  Myers. 


"The  Subway  Conversation”: 
From  an  Etching  by  Jerome  Myers. 


From  a  Collection  of  Twelve  Etchings  Published  by  Jerome  Myers. 


“Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Music” : 
From  an  Etching  by  Jerome  Myers. 
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“Mother  and  Child”:  From 
an  Etching  by  Jerome  Myers. 


ART  INSPIRED  BY  SIMPLE  FOLKS 


feel  his  thought  of  these  people,  his  knowledge  of  them  running  blithely 
down  his  pencil,  from  one  end  of  the  line  of  seats  to  the  other,  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  fluent.  You  know  the  audience  and  the  play  and  the 
artist’s  friendly,  humorous  appreciation  of  both. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  tender  sketch,  because  of  the  subject, 
is  the  drawing  of  the  mother  and  child;  the  utterly  relaxed,  sleeping 
little  baby  and  the  cuddling  protecting  body  of  the  woman,  that  with 
all  her  weariness  curves  about  the  satisfied  child.  It  is  full  of  beauty 
technically  and  full  of  exquisite  pathos  humanly. 

As  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  in  regard  to  Mr.  Myers’  work, 
his  sketches  are  never  rounded  into  a  picture;  they  are  fragments  of 
life — you  feel  some  one  coming  into  the  picture  at  one  side;  and  at 
the  other,  some  one  moving  out.  The  children  who  are  playing  may 
be  on  the  next  block  in  an  instant. 

It  is  all  his  impression  of  life  from  moment  to  moment,  and  he 
never  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  seeking  to  arrest  an  impression  and 
make  it  stationary  and  force  it  into  formal  outline.  He  is  too  real 
an  artist  for  this.  After  all,  art  to  him  is  his  vivid  impression  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  swift  sure  line.  To  create  a  composition  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  hardship  to  him.  He  would  feel  the  dulness  and  the 
deadness  of  it,  he  would  feel  the  human  current  stopped  for  an  instant 
and  his  own  vivid  realization  would  stop  in  spirit  if  not  in  reality. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Myers  has  not  painted  so-called  group- 
pictures,  especially  of  children;  but  they  are  never  posed.  He  has 
not  made  the  children  wait  for  him,  or  the  old  people  sleep  for  him 
or  the  women  gossip  for  him.  He  has  caught  all  the  poignant  interest 
in  the  turn  of  an  eye,  and  the  picture  is  registered  in  his  brain  as  he 
passes  by  a  good  subject. 

All  of  this  is  immensely  important  in  relation  to  the  living  quality 
of  his  sketches.  This  is  possibly  also  more  true  of  the  pictures  of  New 
York  life  than  of  Paris;  perhaps  because  of  the  difference  of  the 
subject,  perhaps  because  he  was  approaching  the  work  at  a  different 
angle,  or  the  quality  of  the  people  themselves  may  have  curved  his 
line  in  a  new  and  unexpected  direction. 

After  all  a  man’s  technique  is  only  his  opportunity  to  show  us 
varying  human  nature,  and  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  expect 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  drawing  in  a  French  or  English  sketch  that 
we  would  have  in  an  American  drawing.  For  a  man’s  method  must 
change  as  his  feeling  changes  and  his  feeling  is  born  of  his  emotional 
interest  in  his  environment. 

The  Craftsman  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  this  article  from  a  book  of  twelve  etchings  by  Jerome 
Myers  which  has  just  come  from  the  press,  of  which  there  are  only 
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ALMOST  A  WISH 


fifty  impressions  each.  One  feels  upon  opening  this  book  a  departure 
in  etching,  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject  than  in  the  medium. 
Usually  the  first  delight  one  secures  from  an  etching  is  the  quality 
of  the  man’s  technique,  his  lightness  of  line  or  volume,  the  rich¬ 
ness  or  scantiness,  but  from  Mr.  Myers’  etching,  as  in  all  his  work,  there 
is  the  joy  of  receiving  his  knowledge  of  humanity,  his  kindness,  his 
humor,  his  understanding  of  all  of  the  great  and  small  tragedies  of 
humble  life.  At  a  second  glance  you  realize  that  these  emotions  are 
presented  with  just  the  line  that  best  tells  the  story,  just  light  enough 
or  shadow  enough  to  express  most  surely  the  fulness  of  the  artist’s 
interest. 

For  the  artist,  for  the  humanitarian,  for  the  lover  of  all  truth 
about  human  nature  these  etchings  of  Jerome  Myers  are  sure  to  bring 
a  keener  interest  in  and  enlarged  vision  of  beauty,  a  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  etching’s  line  as  a  means  of  unfolding  human  life  for  us, 
and  a  finer  understanding  of  humanity  in  its  franker,  simpler  expres¬ 
sion. 


ALMOST  A  WISH 


OLD  man,  raking  the  leaves  away, 

Bent  old  man  with  the  shuffling  pace, 
l)o  you  ever  stop  where  the  shadows  play 
And  thrill  to  the  wind  on  your  face? 


Do  you  ever  sigh  as  the  red  sun  sets 
And  wish  it  back  for  a  moment  more? 

Have  you  a  bundle  of  gray  regrets 
Or  a  burden  of  griefs  in  store? 

Old  man,  raking  the  leaves  away, 

Almost  I  envy  your  placid  fate — 

To  live  with  the  sun  and  the  wind  all  day, 

To  rake  leaves  early  and  late. 

Rose  Henderson. 
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EL  FUREIDES :  “THE  LITTLE  PARADISE:’’ 
BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 

ANY  who  visit  California  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
tempted  beyond  the  ‘  ‘Rockies’  ’  perhaps  by  the  two  F airs, 
and  who  come  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  as  into  a  new 
land,  will  find  delightful  surprises  in  its  homes  and 
gardens.  Because  of  its  deep  cerulean  sky,  opalescent 
background  of  hills  and  golden  valleys  California  is 
developing  a  type  of  domestic  architecture  differing 
greatly  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Houses  that  look  so  well 
against  New  England’s  green  or  snowy  hills  are  woefully  unfit  for 
the  bright  setting  of  the  West. 

Some  of  the  large  country  residences  of  the  West  carry  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  stateliness  reminiscent  of  the  old  Italian  villas.  The  tall 
eucalyptus  trees  piercing  the  clouds,  cutting  across  the  blue  and  gold 
and  white  of  sky,  fields  and  houses  help  to  bring  about,  like  the 
cypresses  of  Tuscany,  a  sweet  stateliness.  Some  of  the  plaster  and 
cement  houses  of  Southern  California  with  their  arches  and  colon¬ 
nades  show  a  decided  Spanish  influence;  others  with  flat  roofs  and 
walled  gardens  have  somewhat  the  charm  of  old  Moorish  architec¬ 
ture.  But  in  spite  of  this  inspiration  from  foreign  lands,  there  is 
a  quality  about  California  homes  unlike  those  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  luxuriant  gardens  account  for  much  of  the  difference,  for 
even  Italy  cannot  surround  her  lovely  palaces  with  such  a  display 
of  flower  color,  such  variety  of  tropical  and  evergreen  plants.  And 
never  a  palace  was  built  that  combined  such  material  comfort  of 
heating  and  lighting  and  working  convenience.  Luxury  and  mag¬ 
nificence  the  Old  World  houses  surely  have,  but  not  such  livable 
comfort  of  home  and  garden.  True,  Californian  architecture  may 
lack  the  Old  World  mellowness  that  nothing  but  age  can  give  to  a 
house,  yet  it  possesses  a  pure,  fresh  charm  of  both  construction  and 
color.  Endless  examples  might  be  presented  in  point  of  illustration, 
but  none  more  convincing  could  possibly  be  chosen  than  “El  Fureides,” 
the  home  of  J.  Waldron  Gillispie.  Like  a  beautiful  mirage  that 
might  be  dispelled  by  a  whim  of  the  wind,  appears  “El  Fureides” — 
The  Little  Paradise — as  one  comes  upon  it  in  the  opalescent  haze 
of  the  lovely  Montecito  Valley  in  Southern  California. 

The  villa  itself  is  faintly  Pompeiian  in  the  spirit  of  its  details,  and 
though  the  gardens  are  typically  Italian  in  arrangement,  they  possess 
the  subtle  atmosphere  and  enchantment  of  the  gardens  of  Persia, 
linked  with  the  comfort  and  peace  of  California.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  place  is  its  many  moods,  which  change  as  quickly  as 
those  of  an  April  day. 
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“THE  LITTLE  PARADISE” 


FROM  the  main  road  you  enter  an  iron  gate,  flanked  by  concrete 
supports,  from  which  a  wall  continues  along  the  highway. 
Driving  for  a  distance  in  the  dense  shade  between  high  palms, 
suddenly  you  emerge  into  the  brilliant  sunlight  and  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  orange  grove — a  great  expanse  of  shining  green  dotted  with 
yellow  globules.  Next,  is  a  wayside  fountain,  pergola-covered  and 
vine-embowered.  Just  beyond  are  wonderful  rose  gardens,  protected 
by  hedges  of  their  own  kind,  luring  you  on  up  the  hillside  by  their 
loveliness  and  entrancing  odor,  until  presently  you  are  at  the  villa. 

It  is  built  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  with  a  deep  blue  sky  above  it, 
and  behind,  a  broken  range  of  many-hued  mountains  forms  a  great 
decorative  background.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  villa,  along  the 
fagade  of  which  grow  royal  palms  and  a  wealth  of  pink  geraniums, 
are  four  pools  divided  by  herring-bone  brick  walks,  with  a  fountain 
in  the  center,  forming  a  quincunx.  No  aquatic  plants  obscure  the 
blue  of  the  pools,  for  they  have  been  left  as  mirrors  to  reflect  the 
beauty  of  sky  and  the  villa. 

Standing  on  the  portico,  at  one  side  of  the  villa — under  a  silk 
awning,  stretched  like  a  bird’s  wing  from  the  white  columns  across 
to  pillars  of  pink  marble,  you  look  out  upon  a  maze  of  green  tree 
tops  waving  in  the  sweet  scented  breeze,  beyond  to  the  iridescent 
sea  in  the  distance  lined  against  a  cobalt  sky,  and  marvel  that  the 
mirage  does  not  fade. 

From  the  front  of  the  villa  the  view  is  more  intimate,  and  though 
man-made,  is  entrancing.  The  long  flights  of  steps  leading  to  gardens 
below  are  confined  by  a  white  wall  along  the  side  of  which  grow 
natural  oaks,  flowering  eucalypti,  tropical  palms  and  acacia  trees, 
over  which  rose  vines  toss  unrestrained.  At  the  foot  of  each  of 
the  three  long  flights,  there  are  deep  pools,  set  in  gardens  of  hydran¬ 
geas,  and  when  at  last  the  steps  are  done,  a  long  walk  ends  in  a 
pavilion  of  white  marble  surrounded  by  beds  of  pink  lilies. 

THE  formal  entrance  to  the  villa  is  through  a  carved  door  of 
remarkable  workmanship  which  once  graced  the  entrance  to 
a  palace;  this  admits  you  into  a  hall,  charming  in  its  simplicity. 
The  delicately  wrought-iron  balustrade  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
white  walls;  aside  from  a  carved  chest  and  a  few  antique  chairs,  the 
room  has  no  furniture  other  than  hanging  lamps  of  old  brass  and 
potted  palms.  But  supplementing  the  hall  is  the  court  or  atrium, 
open  to  the  sky,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  bananas  and  palms,  with  a 
floor  of  white  marble,  and  in  the  center  a  pool  bordered  with  blue 
tile.  The  court  is  a  charming  bit  of  The  Little  Paradise,  encom¬ 
passed  within  four  white  walls. 
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El  Fureides,  “The  Little  Paradise,”  the  home  of  J.  Waldron 
Gillispie  in  the  Montecito  Valley,  Southern  California:  The  four 
pools  divided  by  herring-bone  brick  walks,  the  fountain  in  center, 
are  without  aquatics :  They  have  been  designed  solely  as  mirrors 
of  the  sky:  No  growing  plant  could  be  more  charming  in  these 
pools  than  the  reflected  image  of  sky  and  tree. 
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A  portico  of  El  Fureides  looking  toward  the  sea:  A  silk  awning  stretches 
from  the  white  columns  of  the  house  to  pillars  of  pink  marble  giving  grate¬ 
ful  shade  from  noonday  suns:  The  twisted  columns  are  of  Spanish  work¬ 
manship. 


The  main  drive 
of  El  Fureides 
leads  through 
an  avenue  of 
tall  date  palms, 
then  through 
an  orange 
grove,  past 
fountains  and 
rose  bowers : 
Cali  f  ornia 
architects  take 
advantage  o  f 
the  fact  that 
they  can  have 
the  help  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetations 
during  the  win¬ 
ter  months, 
and  this  avenue 
of  trees  is  beau- 
t  i  f  u  1  summer 
and  winter. 


The  way  to  the  pavilion  shown  above^ paf^?  ^ebfashionV formal 

HS  gives^lassic3  beauty  especial  suited  to 

California. 


Looking  up  toward  the  valley 
from  the  first  flight  of  steps, 
showing  a  pool  and  part  of  El 
Fureides’  hydrangea  garden : 
This  arrangement  of  pool  and 
steps  reminds  one  of  the  formal 
gardens  of  Italy:  The  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  tall  palms  at  the  top 
of  the  flight  of  steps  and  the 
colors  of  the  nearby  flowers  as¬ 
sure  this  part  of  the  garden 
constant  beauty. 


The  court  or  atrium  of  “The 
Little  Paradise”  is  shown  be¬ 
low:  The  walls  of  the  portico 
between  the  pilasters  have  been 
painted  blue  with  cypress  trees 
cleverly  stenciled  upon  them : 
The  large  leaved  bananas, 
palms  and  orange  trees,  floor 
of  white  marble  and  pool  bor¬ 
dered  with  blue  tile  make  a 
charming  outdoor  living  room. 


The  conversation  room  of 
“The  Little  Paradise”  is 
shown  at  the  left:  With  its 
white  marble  floor,  tiled  pool 
out  of  which  rises  a  slender 
pedestal  supporting  a  bronze 
figure,  its  low  marble  seats 
cushioned  in  bronze  velvet,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  original  of  rooms:  The 
round  dome  above  gives  a 
most  refreshing  and  beautiful 
form  of  diffused  lighting:  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
talk  with  inspiration  in  such 
a  place. 


Dining  room  of  Little  Para¬ 
dise  shown  below:  The  vault¬ 
ed  ceiling  of  this  long  room, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  mu¬ 
sicians’  gallery  hung  with  old 
embroideries,  has  a  painted 
frieze  on  panels  of  gold  leaf 
interrupted  by  bands  of  deli¬ 
cate  tracery:  The  room  is 
gold  and  copper  in  tone,  side 
walls  are  copper  stippled,  the 
doors  are  copper  covered. 


“THE  LITTLE  PARADISE” 


Between  the  dining  room  and  the  court  there  is  a  small  portico, 
the  walls  of  which  are  painted  blue,  with  a  conventional  stencil 
of  cypress  trees  cleverly  done  in  green.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  portico  is  used  for  dining.  Only  during  inclement 
weather  or  on  the  occasion  of  the  entertainment  of  guests,  are  break¬ 
fast  and  luncheon  served  inside;  though  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  dining  room  would  tempt  one  within  as  certainly  as  the  charm 
of  the  portico  would  lure  one  without—- rarely  does  one  see  a  room 
of  such  consummate  taste  as  the  dining  room  at  “El  Fureides.” 

The  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  long  room,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
musicians’  gallery  hung  with  elaborate  old  embroideries,  has  a  painted 
frieze  on  panels  of  gold  leaf,  interrupted  by  bands  of  delicate  tracery, 
all  inscribed  with  great  decorative  charm.  The  whole  is  gold  and 
copper  in  tone,  with  primary  colors  coming  out  of  the  shadows  — 
very  rich  and  harmonious.  The  side  walls  are  copper  stippled,  and 
the  doors  at  each  end  of  the  room  are  copper  covered  and  fire  proof, 
while  the  French  doors  opening  onto  the  court,  are  hung  with  fine 
old  velvet  very  like  the  wall  in  tone.  A  friendly  background  it 
makes  for  the  antique  chairs — long,  wonderful  rows  of  them,  covered 
with  exquisite  tooled  leather.  These  were  once  the  property  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  and  they  are  quite  magnificent  enough  to  occupy 
a  place  of  honor  in  any  museum.  At  one  side  of  the  room  is  a 
beautifully  carved  Spanish  cabinet. 

BOTH  the  library  and  living  rooms  are  rich  in  old  Italian  furni¬ 
ture,  tapestries  and  paintings.  The  books  which  occupy  two 
walls  of  the  library  are  on  a  scale  with  the  other  possessions  of 
“El  Fureides,”  for  there  are  many  old  and  rare  editions.  The  chairs, 
however,  are  the  real  masterpieces,  many  of  them  being  almost  price¬ 
less.  The  rooms  are  delightfully  livable  and  cheerful,  with  their 
great  fireplaces,  and  close  proximity  to  the  gay  courtyard.  Through 
the  open  doors  come  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  odor  of  jasmine, 
orange  blossom  and  rose. 

Beyond  the  living  room  is  the  conversation  room,  with  floor  of 
white  marble,  and  a  central  tiled  pool — out  of  which  rises  a  delicate 
pedestal,  supporting  a  bronze  figure.  Lined  against  the  four  walls 
are  low  marble  seats  cushioned  in  bronze  velvet,  the  tone  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall,  while  above,  there  is  an  elaborate  surface  decoration, 
worked  out  in  bronze  and  blue  and  gold  changing  in  character 
according  to  the  architectural  requirements  of  the  room  until  finally 
it  reaches  the  top  of  the  domed  ceiling.  Here  a  great  suspended 
globe  of  amber  glass  sheds  a  subtle  light  of  gold — a  place  wrought 
by  Aladdin,  and  the  light  from  his  wonderful  lamp! 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  BEAUTIFUL  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  DETAIL  IN  AMERICA 

LMOST  the  richest  art  inheritance  the  world  has  is 
what  we  call  architectural  detail.  The  lovable,  pic¬ 
turesque  beautiful  details  in  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
world  are  just  the  arresting  of  lovable,  beautiful, 
picturesque  impulses  of  mankind;  and  the  more  we 
come  in  contact  with  the  important  buildings,  with 
the  structures  that  have  carried  their  beauty  past 
centuries,  the  more  sure  we  are  that  it  is  mankind  we  love,  not  stone, 
or  wood,  or  concrete.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  that  we  cannot  take 
the  ornament  of  any  age  and  super¬ 
unpose  it  upon  the  structure  of  any 
other  time;  its  beauty  is  its  human 
intention,  not  its  concrete  outline. 

America  has  suffered  more  in  her 
art  through  lack  of  understanding  this 
fact  than  through  any  other  unthink¬ 
ing  phase  of  her  confused  and  confus¬ 
ing  civilization.  We  have  been  like 
cheerful,  confident  children;  we  have 
wanted  what  we  liked,  and  we  have 
liked  without  training.  If  we  fancied, 

in  our  travels  abroad,  a  flying  buttress,  a  Mediaeval  facade, 
a  Normandy  tower  and  an  Italian  formal  villa  we  combined 
these  in  the  structure  we  called  our  home,  without  an  aesthetic 
quiver,  and  the  only  reason  we  gave  for  this  heterogeneous  - 

^  'combination  into  a  house  of  unrelated  art 
was  the  fact  that  we  liked  these  architectural 
details,  at  least  we  had  liked  them  when  we 
saw  them  in  their  own  environment  with 
their  own  kind  of  skies  and  atmosphere, 
enveloped  in  }the  love  and  interest  that  had 
formed  and  executed  them.  We  did  not  stop 
to  think  that  what  we  really  loved  was  some¬ 
thing  that  could  not  be  transplanted,  some¬ 
thing  that  could  not  ever  be  rebuilt  by  human 
hands — the  imagination  and  wonder  of  the 
men  that  produced  them.  We  only  brought 
away  our  memory  of  the  external  impression 
of  something  which  we  imagined  we  were 
powerful  enough  to  transplant — an  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  moment’s  exaltation  of  spirit. 


Sketches 
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PICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 


That  marvelous  thing  that  has  made 
the  beauty  of  the  world — genius — the 
contact  with  what  Carlyle  calls  the  in¬ 
finite,  is  difficult  enough  to  transfuse 
into  art,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
copy  or  to  imitate  or  to  re-present  it 
because  it  has  pleased  us.  When  Nature 
has  great  wonder  to  express  to  the  world 
she  forces  this  splendor  through  some 
humble  channel,  and  while  the  wonder 
flows  through  this  medium,  art  is  born 
and  the  world  is  enlightened.  But  we 
who  have  merely  seen  the  outline  of  the 
miracle  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  be  glad.  We  cannot  bring 
away  a  particle  of  it,  except  in  our  spirit, 
and  we  certainly  cannot  ask  a  human 
being  who  has  never  even  seen  it  to 
make  it  over  for  us.  Imitation  art  is 
like  warmed-over  food,  if  one  may  be 
so  commonplace,  or  a  false  limb,  or  music  badly  played,  or  an 
artificial  flower,  which  is  probably  the  most  inartistic  and  horrible 
inanimate  thing  in  the  world.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of 
architectural  detail  which  is  the  spirit  of  genius  made  manifest — we 
can  only  have  it  beautiful  and  inspiring  in  this 
country  if  we  ourselves  devise  it,  if  our  builders, 
our  architects  permit  their  own  purpose  to  become 
so  suffused  with  what  is  essentially  beautiful  that 
they  are  inspired  to  design  and  establish  in  their 
work  the  beauty  they  feel.  This  has  been  done; 
it  was  done  in  Colonial  days,  it  was  done  by  the 
humble  builders  of  New  England  a  century  or  so 
ago;  it  is  being  done  today  in  California  by  the 
people  who  design  their  own  homes,  and  by  the 
architects  who  know  the  country,  the  landscape, 
the  color  values,  the  vast  beauty  of  the  Pacific 
Coast;  it  is  being  done  by  the  really  great  domestic 
architects  of  the  East — Grosvenor  Atterbury,  D. 
Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Aymar  Embury,  Second, 
Mann  &  MacNeille,  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  J.  Russell 
Pope,  men  whose  work  has  furnished  us  architec¬ 
tural  detail  as  lovely  as  the  eager  spirit  of  mankind 
could  desire. 
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PICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 


About  a  decade  ago,  photo¬ 
graphs  began  coming  to  The 
Craftsman  of  homes  built  by 
American  architects,  homes  that 
were  capacious,  comfortable, 
practicable,  sensible,  in  which 
one  could  live  without  serious 
inconvenience,  but  which  one 
could  hardly  imagine  stirring 
the  fancy,  growing  into  a  home- 
stead,  creating  life-long  and 
lasting  memories.  They  were 
just  our  first  excursion  into 
modern  home  building  and  we 
were  thinking  more  of  space  and 
sanitary  effects  and  new  ideas  in 
fittings  and  furniture  than  of 
that  rare  thing  known  as  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty.  We  do  not 
stop  to  dwell  here  upon  the 
terrible  architecture  that  just 
preceded  this  practical  type — 
made  up  of  imitations,  copies  of 
European  effects,  details  un¬ 
suited  to  our  own  lives  and  so 
unbeautiful.  These  monstrosities 
are  dotted  all  over  our  suburbs,  even  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia, 
where  side  by  side  you  see  the  lovely  simple  old  fisherman's  cottage 
of  silvery'  gray  unpainted  shingles,  graceful  sloping  roof  line  and 
masses  of  yellow  flowers  banked  up  against  its  walls,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  grotesque  house  with  a  different  design  and  color  for  each  story, 
and  not  a  porch,  window  or  a  fine  that  are  related  or  beautiful. 
It  is  well  to  forget  these  things  and  return  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
present  hour.  In  Gustav  Stickley’s  architecture  there  are  sleeping 
porches  and  living  porches  and  beautiful  sloping  roof  lines  and 
gardens  growing  close  to  the  walls,  all  of  which  have  been  inspired 
by  +he  idea  of  giving  beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  people  who  are  to 
dwell  in  these  homes. 

The  illustrations  which  we  are  showing  in  this  article  are  just 
chance  sketches  of  lovely,  recently  constructed  detail  in  American 
building — a  doorway,  a  porch,  a  roof  line,  an  approach  to  a  dwelling, 
each  one  so  gracious,  so  inviting,  so  sincerely  beautiful  that  our 
belief  in  American  architecture  is  placed  on  a  stronger  foundation. 
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MODELING  A  HOME  TO  FIT  THE  FURNI¬ 
TURE:  RARE  TREASURES  DOMINATE  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE 

OME  of  the  most  impressive  public  buildings  in  the 
world  are  the  galleries  and  museums  built  to  protect 
and  to  suitably  display  the  work  of  men  who  ages  and 
ages  ago  patiently  formed  with  their  hands  the  perfect 
vase,  carved  figure  or  picture  of  their  dream.  These 
exquisite  works  of  art,  left  to  us  as  memorial  of  the 
vision  and  skill  of  those  ancient  men,  not  only  have 
inspired  the  building  of  marvelous  great  halls  and  strongholds  that 
are  the  glory  of  continental  cities,  but  they  have  done  much  to 
influence  architecture  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe.  For  beautiful 
things  must  have  beautiful  settings,  else  half  the  charm  be  lost. 
The  perfect  jewel  inspired  an  artist  to  create  a  golden  casket  so 
delicately  chased  and  modeled  that  it  became  of  itself  a  treasure 
worthy  to  be  carefully  guarded.  Then  an  oaken  chest  bound  and 
hinged  with  iron  bands  marvelously  wrought  was  fashioned  as  a 
treasury.  Always  inspiration  for  beauty  comes  from  some  other 
lovely  object  of  art  or  nature.  With  some  small  exquisite  article  in 
an  artist’s  hand,  his  mind  the  more  easily  wings  its  way  through 
larger  and  fuller  vision. 

The  Old  World  is  full  of  museums,  kings’  castles  and  rich  men’s 
villas  built  expressly  to  house  fine  needlework,  carvings,  metal  work, 
paintings,  made  ages  ago  by  men  and  women  who  worked  for  the 
joy  of  work,  for  the  satisfaction  of  producing  a  perfect  article,  never 
dreaming  that  future  ages  would  treasure  them  to  the  extent  of 
building  noble  buildings  in  their  honor. 

American  domestic  architecture  has  been  widely  influenced  by 
ancient  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  Some  of  our  country  homes 
have  been  remodeled  to  suitably  receive  art  treasures  collected  abroad. 
But  never  perhaps  has  an  American  home  been  more  suitably  recon¬ 
structed  to  receive  such  treasures  than  the  one  we  have  here  shown. 
The  whole  effort  of  the  architects,  Hoggson  Brothers,  was  to  build 
around  the  rare  old  things  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  house  from  the 
Old  World,  to  make  a  suitable  background  for  treasures  that  once 
adorned  kings’  castles  and  noblemen’s  courts.  So  successfully  have 
they  caught  the  spirit  of  baronial  halls  that  the  mellow  tapestries, 
rare  tables  and  chairs  seem  designed  for  their  especial  surroundings. 
How  much  better  that  their  beauty  be  thus  enhanced  by  an  environ¬ 
ment  suitable  to  them,  that  they  fill  the  place  of  service  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended  than  that  they  should  be  placed  coldly  in 
the  niche  of  a  museum  or  upon  a  pedestal  in  some  art  gallery. 

The  Old  World  spirit  is  felt  even  before  the  great  hall  is  entered. 
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A  BACKGROUND  FOR  BEAUTY 


It  goes  out  as  it  were  to  meet  the  incoming  guest  standing  quietly  at 
the  entrance.  The  marble  arch  with  its  three  low,  wide  steps  and 
heavy  wrought-iron  gates  conducts  past  a  wall  fountain  (a  household 
benetiere  at  sight  of  which  the  tired  mind  is  shrived  of  its  sadness  and 
worry)  to  an  inner  door.  This  white  marble  doorway,  brought  over 
from  Italy  sets  the  note  of  luxuriance  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  How 
beautifully  it  has  been  companioned  with  the  gate  and  grill  and 
creeper  and  the  little  box  tree  in  the  marble  jar! 

WITIIIN  the  hall  the  priceless  tapestry  upon  the  wall,  the 
carved  oak  newels,  stairway  banisters  and  the  antique  stand¬ 
ard  lanterns  at  either  side  of  the  marble  table  create  at  once 
an  atmosphere  of  rich  and  generous  hospitality.  The  vaulted  roof, 
wide  fireplace,  carved  banisters  and  decorated  beams  admirably 
augment  the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  the  imported  articles.  In  fact, 
all  through  this  house  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  work 
done  by  skilled  architects  and  which  the  articles  furnishing  them  with 
inspiration.  The  decoration  upon  the  beams,  so  admirably  done  by 
Iloggson  Brothers,  can  best  be  seen  in  the  photograph  showing  the 
organ  pipes.  These  pipes  are  on  either  side  of  a  wonderful  antique 
leather  panel.  The  console  is  operated  from  the  sitting  room. 

The  photograph  of  the  dining  room  taken  from  the  breakfast 
room  shows  how  a  fine  old  carved  and  gilded  column  from  Spain  was 
used.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  painted  and  gilded  to  harmonize 
with  the  Spanish  painted  leather  panels  and  old  tapestries.  Each 
chair  is  a  museum  piece;  the  carved  marble  mantel  and  the  tall 
standard  lamps  are  all,  as  hardly  need  be  said,  antiques  of  great  worth 
and  beauty.  Over  all  is  an  Elizabethan  ceiling. 

The  book  room,  opening  from  the  hall,  is  most  unusual  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  are  lined  with  rich-backed  books 
(the  overflow  from  a  large  library)  that  give  the  room  tapestry  colors. 
Above  them  is  a  ceiling  ornamented  on  gold  leaf,  designed  from 
various  old  book  plates  of  the  owner.  On  each  shelf  is  a  gold  stamped 
leather  apron  which  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  room  as  well  as  gives 
cleanliness  and  protection  to  the  books. 

The  master's  bedroom  with  the  beamed  and  vaulted  old  English 
ceiling,  the  massive  hanging  lantern,  mural  decoration,  magnificent 
old  Flemish  bed,  Spanish  leather  chest  studded  with  brass  nails, 
carved  cabinet,  Queen  Anne  chairs,  luxurious  davenport,  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  illustration  of  the  way  furniture  of  many  periods  and  many 
countries  can,  by  an  exercise  of  discriminating  taste,  be  gathered 
together  to  form  one  harmonious  whole. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  artistic  success  achieved  by  Hoggson 
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Entrance  to  a  house  built  as  a  background  for  beauty,  modeled  to 
hold  rare  treasures  brought  from  Europe.  The  Old  World  spirit  is 
felt  even  before  the  great  hall  is  entered.  It  goes  out  as  it  were 
to  meet  the  incoming  guest  standing  quietly  at  the  entrance.  The 
marble  arch  with  its  three  low,  wide  steps  and  heavy  wrought-iron 
gates  conducts  past  a  wall  fountain  to  an  inner  door.  This  white 
marble  doorway,  brought  over  from  Italy,  sets  the  note  of  luxuriance 
for  all  that  is  to  follow.  The  carving  over  the  door  is  especially  fine. 
House  remodeled  by  Hoggson  Bros. 


Within  the  hall  the  priceless  tapestry  upon  the  wall,  the  carved  oak 
newels,  stairway  banisters  and  the  antique  standard  lanterns  at  either  side 
of  the  marble  table  create  an  atmosphere  of  rich  and  generous  hospitality. 
Such  large  entrance  halls  are  often  used  in  the  Old  World  to  display  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  from  many  lands  or  serve  as  a  gallery  for  the  family  portraits. 


Another  view  of  a  hall  in  the  house  modeled  by  Hoggson  Brothers  to  serve  as  a  background 
for  art  treasures,  showing  effective  position  of  organ  pipes:  This  picture  reveals  the  architects’ 
artistic  treatment  of  overhead  beams :  So  admirably  do  they  harmonize  with  the  mellow  tone 
of  the  antiques  that  they  give  one  the  impression  of  being  a  treasure  from  some  old  castle. 


Another  view  of  the  hall 
of  this  same  house. 
The  vaulted  roof,  wide 
fireplace,  carved  banis¬ 
ters  and  decorated 
beams  admirably  aug- 
m  e  n  t  the  stateliness 
and  dignity  of  the  im¬ 
ported  articles.  In  fact, 
all  through  this  house 
it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  the  work 
done  by  skilled  archi¬ 
tects  and  which  the  ar¬ 
ticles  furnishing  them 
with  inspiration.  The 
decoration  upon  the 
beams,  so  admirably 
done  by  Hoggson  Bros., 
can  be  seen  in  this 
photograph:  The  light¬ 
ing  of  the  hall  seems 
especially  perfect : 
Through  the  high  win¬ 
dows  come  the  slanting 
rays  that  artists  love  to 
portray,  that  illumine 
the  room  yet  leave  mys¬ 
terious  shadows:  This 
contrast  of  light  and 
shade  always  adds  pic¬ 
ture  quality  to  a  room. 


Pipes  of  the  large 
organ  are  on  either 
side  of  the  wonderful 
antique  leather  pan¬ 
el  :  Placed  at  one  end 
of  the  hall  they  give 
the  impressiveness 
of  an  old  cathedral : 
The  console  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  sitting 
room:  The  sitting 
room  and  hall  can 
thus  be  turned  into 
one  large  music 
room:  This  conven¬ 
ient  union  of  two 
rooms  to  make  one 
large  music  room 
holds  a  valuable  idea. 


The  dining  room  of  this  same  house  in  the  upper  photograph  shows  how  a  fine  old 
carved  and  gilded  column  from  Spain  was  used.  The  book  room  shown  in  the  lower 
photograph  is  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books,  an  overflow  from  the  large 
library :  The  ceiling  of  this  room  has  been  painted  on  gold  leaf  from  designs  taken 
from  book  plates  owned  by  the  master  of  the  house. 


The  master’s  bed¬ 
room  shown  at 
the  right,  with  the 
beamed  and  vault¬ 
ed  old  English 
ceiling,  mural  dec¬ 
oration,  magnifi¬ 
cent  old  b  lemish 
bed,  Spanish 
leather  chest, 
carved  cabinet. 
Queen  Anne 
chairs,  luxurious 
davenport,  is  an 
inspiring  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way 
furniture  of  many 
periods  and  many 
countries  can  be 
gathered  together 
harmoniously. 


Old  Flemish  bed 
in  the  master’s 
room  with  its 
richly  carved 
posts  and  price¬ 
less  lace  cover¬ 
ing  may  be  seen 
at  the  left: 
Though  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  period 
from  the  long 
oak  table  adapt¬ 
ed  from  a  refec¬ 
tory  model,  they 
harmonize  ad¬ 
mirably,  as  the 
spirit  of  the 
room  is  one  of 
rich  beauty 
rather  than  the 
development  of 
any  period. 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  NEW 


Brothers  in  the  remodeling  of  a  house  to  form  a  setting  for  works  of 
art  may  be  had  from  a  study  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 
Every  room,  every  detail  rings  true;  the  articles  have  been  assembled 
and  given  the  eminently  suitable  background.  The  worth  of  every 
object  has  been  enhanced  rather  than  decreased,  as  it  might  have  been 
in  less  sympathetic  hands,  by  its  setting.  With  a  collection  from  all 
over  the  world,  with  furniture  of  widely  separated  periods,  they  have 
on  American  soil  with  American  workmen  created  an  Old  World 
picture  of  rare  charm.  The  spirit  of  royal  castles,  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  connection  with  the  collected  treasures,  has  been  created,  and 
the  luxurious  comfort  demanded  in  our  homes,  the  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  of  lighting,  heating  and  service,  have  also  been  obtained. 

OLD  HOUSES  AND  NEW 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  charm  of  a  country  house  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  no  way  governed  by  those  cramped  conditions 
of  building  which  are  forced  upon  us  in  a  town  or  city.  There 
are  no  “ancient  lights,”  no  narrow  frontages,  no  long  blank  walls  to 
contend  with;  consequently  the  architect  has  quite  a  free  hand,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  by  his  design.  In  the  country  a  certain  spacious¬ 
ness  of  plan  is  one  of  the  great  fascinations  of  a  house,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  well  and  conveniently  arranged,  the  plan  may  with  advantage 
be  spread  out,  as  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  picturesqueness. 

When  people  compare  good  old  houses  with  those  of  today,  it 
is  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter:  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  builders  of  the  old  houses  had  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Drainage  and  sanitation  were  practically  unknown ;  the  water  supply 
gave  little  trouble,  for  the  utility  of  hot  and  cold  pipes  within  a  house 
had  yet  to  be  discovered,  like  electricity,  and  many  other  of  those 
modem  necessaries  by  which  an  architect  is  governed,  pretty  often 
to  the  disfigurement  of  his  design.  There  is  thus  no  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  difficulties  brought  to  mind  by  the  past  and  the 
present  history  of  domestic  architecture.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  old  houses,  and  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  were  built  by 
local  men  and  with  local  materials,  and  that  there  was  no  great 
transformation  of  style  in  the  work  done  by  two  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  Building  was  traditional,  and  change  the  result  of  slow 
evolution.  Houses  in  the  same  district  kept  for  many  decades  their 
distinctive  type,  their  family  likeness ;  and  even  when  various  kinds 
of  material  were  employed  in  a  district,  the  transitions  of  style  were 
much  less  marked  than  they  are  today.  It  is  all  very  different  now. 

— From  “The  British  Home  of  Today,”  published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  THEATER:  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  POPULACE  UPON  THE 
DRAMA  OF  ALL  AGES:  A  FRESH  EXPRES¬ 
SION  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  PURPOSE  IN  THE 
LITTLE  THEATER  MOVEMENT 


BOR  the  first  theaters  we  hasten  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  centuries  in  Greece,  as  we  do  for  the  first  great 
plays,  for  the  first  rich  poetry  and  beautiful  dancing; 
and  all,  we  find,  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Pleasure.  Before  the  fifth  century  the  theater  was 
little  more  than  an  open  space  before  the  Temple  of 
Dionysus,  where  the  chorus  danced  and  a  solitary 
actor  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  held  the  entire  “stage,”  and  the  play 
was  often  a  mere  dialogue  between  the  actor  and  the  leader  of  the 
chorus.  It  was  not  until  tragedy  became  a  state  institution  in 
Athens,  as  we  are  hoping  to  make  drama  some  day  in  America,  that 
set  places  for  the  performances  were  provided.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  “Orchestra”  near  the  Agora,  a  circular  dancing  place  which 
was  surrounded  by  raised  seats  for  the  audience.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  great  Greek  amphitheater  which  eventually  found 
place  in  all  (lie  Greek  cities,  in  Asia-Minor,  in  Sicily  and  in  lower 
Italy.  At  first  the  plays  were  written  solely  to  exalt  Dionysus,  later 
they  became  more  human  and  vital,  and  while  the  presentation  was 
in  honor  of  the  great  God  of  Pleasure,  the  plays  were  an  expression 
of  human  emotions  set  forth  in  imperishable  language. 

The  Greek  poets  competed  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
work  in  the  “Orchestras.”  For  each  presentation  three  were  chosen 
by  what  we  would  today  call  a  Drama  Committee.  Each  tragic  poet 

was  given  an  entire  day  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  three  plays,  then 
came  three  days  of  comedy.  It  was 
a  pleasing  custom  of  these  early  times 
of  dramatic  inspiration  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  selected  the  poets  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  one  with  what  was  called  a 
choregus,  a  wealthy  citizen  upon  whom 
devolved  the  expense  of  the  produc- 
Dancing  fig-  tion.  The  choregus  seemed  to  regard 
thah's  Dau^h-  PosiG°n  as  a  cheerful  one,  and  at 

ter,”  the  first  one  time  the  opportunity  of  support¬ 
ed^  a^^the  ing  the  drama  was  even  competed  for. 
Neighbor-  The  happy  poets  whose  plays  were 
te°r°d  Thea"  accepted  by  the  committee  received 
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not  only  a  crown  of  ivy,  but, 
we  are  glad  to  relate,  a  stated 
sum  of  money.  Only  three  ac¬ 
tors  were  allowed  in  each  play 
and  often  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  play  insisted  upon  acting 
his  own  leading  part. 


Figures  in 
“Jeph- 
t  h  a  h  ’  s 
D  a  u  g  h  ter” 
showing 
cost  umes 
de  signed, 
dyed  and 
made  by 
the  young 
people  a  t 
the  Neigh- 
b  o  r  h  o  o  d 
Theater. 


About  the  fifth  century  actors  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
playwrighting  prizes,  a  matter  of  history  which  is  repeated  today  in 
London  and  Broadway.  Any  man  of  the  Greek  populace  might  re¬ 
ceive  his  crown  of  ivy,  any  person  among  the  people  might  become 
one  of  the  three  star  actors.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  scenery 
and  no  background,  a  neighboring  house  being  used  as  a  dressing 
room.  The  theaters  were  thronged  with  masses  of  people;  the  whole 
institution  having  been  founded  on  the  worship  of  the  most  popular 
god  of  the  day,  naturally  the  response  was  universal  and  enthusiastic. 
It  was  a  theater  for  the  people,— the  most  democratic  institution  for 
pleasure  that  has  ever  been  produced  by  civilization. 

In  Rome  both  the  theater  and  the  drama  were  modeled 
largely  upon  successful  Athenian  productions,  but  the  theater  never 
entered  to  any  extent  in  the  national  life  as  it  had  in  the  beginning 
in  Greece.  Rome  was  too  formal  and  conventional  to  get  close  to 
the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  drama  was  slowly  changing.  Plays 
were  produced  at  the  Roman  public  games  more  to  amuse  the  people, 
as  they  are  today,  and  also  as  today,  they  were  given  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  on  festival  occasions. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  art  moved  for  several  centuries  under  the 
guidance  of  a  tragic  religion.  The  Mediaeval  plays  throughout 
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Europe  became  again  religious  plays,  mystery  and  miracle  plays;  there 
were  no  longer  joyous  festivals  like  the  dramas  on  the  steps  of  the 
Dionysion  Temple.  The  Mediaeval  god  was  stern  and  relentless, 
and  the  Mediaeval  poetry  and  drama  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  day. 
Mediaeval  architecture  brought  forth  the  splendid,  severe  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  the  pictures  of  renunciation  and  sorrow  and  madness. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  drama  through 
various  countries  and  ages  finding  always  that  any  change  in 
dramatic  construction,  in  the  architecture  of  the  theater,  in  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  to  the  drama  came  about  through  a  change  of 
heart  in  the  people.  It  was  the  people  who  wanted  the  stone  theater 
in  Athens,  in  place  of  standing  in  an  open  space  to  hear  a  poet  read 
from  the  altar  steps;  it  was  the  people  who  wanted  the  mysteries  and 
the  miracle  plays  in  the  churches  and  convents;  it  was  a  more  luxur¬ 
ious  spirit  in  the  people  which  craved  the  more  elaborate  staging  and 
the  dressing  rooms  and  the  comfortable  seats  in  the  theater;  again 
it  was  the  humble  folk  in  England  who  went  about  as  strolling  players 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  their  performance  at  fairs  and  in  the 
courtyard  of  inns  with  honored  guests  watching  the  plays  from  the 
second  and  third  story  windows — a  custom  which  undoubtedly  gave 
rise  to  the  tiers  of  balconies  and  the  boxes  of  modern  theaters.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  find  freshness  in  the  spirit  of  dramatic  art,  freshness  in  the 
heart  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist,  we  realize  that  the  people  have 
decided  that  a  change  must  take  place.  The  people  have  really 
developed  the  modern  theater  into  what  it  is  today;  to  be  sure  they 
have  had  their  place  mainly  in  the  section  of  the  house  least  accept¬ 
able,  yet  they  have  dominated  the  movements  in  the  theater  from  the 
first  days  of  the  Greek  performance. 

IT  seems  to  The  Craftsman  as  though  a  change  were  coming 
about  at  present  in  theater  conditions  in  America,  again  brought 
about  by  the  people.  We  have  had  our  splendid  operas,  our 
elegant  plays  in  elaborate  and  costly  theaters,  and  we  reacted  from 
them  to  the  moving  picture  shows  bv  way  of  musical  comedies,  the 
Passing  Shows  and  the  Follies  of  Broadway  until  apparently  we  had 
come  to  a  point  in  dramatic  expression  where  the  people  demanded 
only  that  they  should  be  amused  without  cooperation,  without  even 
the  effort  of  listening,  without  knowledge  of  plot  or  construction  or 
beauty  in  the  play.  Those  who  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the 
drama  and  followed  it  very  closely  in  this  country  became  alarmed 
and  said  “the  people  are  leading  us  away  from  great  art,  the  best 
drama  no  longer  draws,  the  most  beautiful  theaters  are  empty/' 
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Little  Theater  of 
New  York,  the 
first  small  play¬ 
house  built  in 
America:  Win- 
t  h  r  o  p  Ames  is 
director  and  was 
also  responsible 
for  the  birth  of  the 
theater:  The  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  Greek 
Colonial,  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of 
the  modern  thea¬ 
ter  architecture : 
The  interior  is  the 
simplest  and  yet 
the  most  elegant 
of  the  theaters  in 
New  York:  It  has 
no  balcony  and  no 
boxes  and  all  the 
seats  are  the  same 
price :  Mr,  Ames 
has  presented 
some  of  the  most 
significant  plays 
of  recent  years  in 
this  little  play¬ 
house. 


Ingalls  &  Hoffman,  Architects. 


From,  a  Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 


Portmanteau  Theater  stage  equipment  in  place :  It  takes  three  hours  to  set  up  and 
when  completed  is  an  interesting  and  colorful  background  for  any  of  the  little  plays 
which  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  presents.  The  lower  picture  is  the  Portmanteau  Theater 
folded  and  boxed  ready  for  transportation:  It  is  the  most  compact  theater  of  its  size 
in  the  world  and  perhaps  the  only  portable  one  of  distinction. 


Two  scenes  from  Mr.  Stuart  Walker’s  play,  the  “Six  Who  Pass  while  the 
Lentils  Boil,”  with  which  the  Portmanteau  Theater  was  opened  at  Christodora 
Settlement  House  in  July:  The  stage  setting  is  extremely  simple:  The 
costumes  are  significant  in  design  and  brilliant  in  color. 


Scene  in  the  Neighborhood  Theater  in  which  Gertrude  Kingston  appeared:  The  play, 
“Captain  Brassbound’s  Confession,"  is  already  familiar  to  New  York  audiences  through 
Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  work:  The  stage  setting  of  the  Neighborhood  Theater  is  remarkable 
for  simplicity  of  outline  and  brilliant  color  schemes. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  THEATER 

The  Drama  Society  of  America  was  just  then  organized  to  tell 
the  people  what  the  dramatists  were  doing  and  how  important  it  was 
for  them  to  come  together;  still  there  was  much  confusion  and  much 
bewilderment  both  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  the  dramatists  and 
the  public. 

But  within  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  again  heard  the  real 
voice  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  theater.  It  has  come  to  us  in  a 
number  of  our  large  cities  in  the  Little  Theater  Movement,  which  is 
beginning  to  assume  proportions  to  be  recognized  by  those  interested 
in  the  progress  of  drama,  and  by  the  managers. 

America  may  not  claim  the  honor  of  starting  the  Little  Theater 
Movement.  The  Freie  Buhne  in  Berlin  was  one  of  the  very  first 
small  playhouses,  the  result  of  people  getting  together  and  saying, 
“we  are  not  satisfied,  we  want  something  better  and  something  dif¬ 
ferent;  we  will  have  the  kind  of  plays  we  want,  the  kind  of  scenery.” 
The  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
initial  little  theaters,  was  founded  in  eighteen  eighty-seven  by  An¬ 
toine,  a  young  clerk  in  Paris,  who  with  some  fellow  amateurs  of  the 
Gaulois  Club  arranged  the  production  of  four  new  one-act  plays  at 
the  Elysee  at  Montmartre.  No  tickets  were  sold  to  the  public,  the 
enterprise  was  supported  by  subscribers  and  invited  guests.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  young  authors  a  chance  to  test  out  their  work,  to 
produce  plays  which  might  be  uninteresting  to  the  managers  or  for¬ 
bidden  but  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  Grand  Guignol  in  Paris,  a  theater  not  much  larger  than  the 
room  of  a  theatrical  manager  in  New  York,  has  been  the  cradle  for  the 
most  startling  one-act  pieces  that  have  ever  been  written,  too  shock¬ 
ing  in  fact  for  sensitive  nerves;  but  at  least  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  write  what  they  chose  and  present  it  as  they  chose  to  an 
audience  of  their  liking. 

The  Schauspielhaus,  though  larger  than  the  Theatre  Antoine,  is 
nevertheless  an  outgrowth  of  progressive  feeling  among  the  artists, 
students,  players  and  people  at  large  in  Munich.  It  was  built  and 
decorated  at  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  Secession  movement  in 
Bavaria  and  some  of  the  most  advanced  plays  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  Germany  have  found  their  opening  night  at  this  whimsically 
charming  little  theater.  The  audience  at  the  Schauspielhaus  is  the 
most  democratic  in  the  world.  I  remember  seeing  a  production  there 
of  Oscar  Wilde’s  “Salome,”  and  the  theater  was  filled  with  old  people, 
young  people,  students,  children,  musicians  and  a  few  fashionable 
Americans. 

It  is  these  little  theaters  which  are  springing  up  in  towns  and 
villages  of  America  that  will  accomplish  for  us  what  we  desire  in  the 
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Shepherd  girl  in  “Jephthah’s  Daughter” 
practising  her  part  on  the  roof  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Theater. 


way  of  dramatic  progress.  There 
are  many  problems  to  be  faced  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  little 
theaters.  Shall  they  be  run  by 
village  stock  companies,  or  shall 
they  secure  production  and  plays 
from  a  theater-center,  reserving 
only  the  right  to  furnish  trained 
people  for  minor  parts?  These 
two  questions  will  have  to  be 
solved  before  the  Movement  can 
achieve  all  that  is  possible  for  it. 
The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  the  stock  companies  that 
prepare  for  complete  production, 
reserving  several  weeks  for  visit¬ 
ing  companies,  will  in  the  long  run 
accomplish  what  is  most  feasible 
and  practical. 

The  pageants  which  America 
has  been  producing  all  over  the 


country,  in  Worcester  and  West¬ 
chester  County  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  Philadelphia  and  Harvard  so  sumptuously  and  successfully 
have  encouraged  town  folks  to  realize  that  an  amount  of  home  art  is 
latent  among  the  people  which  is  little  short  of  prodigious.  Farmers 
have  become  actors;  seamstresses,  soubrettes;  Sunday  school  classes 
have  rounded  out  into  orchestras  and  weary  people  whose  lives  have 
been  given  up  to  making  both  ends  meet  have  been  grouped  and  trained 
to  develop  into  the  ecstasy  of  beautiful  chorus  work;  while  the  most 
enthusiastic,  vital  and  appreciative  audiences  known  in  America  have 
gathered  themselves  together  to  see  their  own  kith  and  kin  do 
interesting  and  unusual  things. 

The  little  theaters  have  really  had  the  road  opened  for  them  by 
these  pageant  workers,  by  the  people,  by  the  poets  and  musicians, 
such  men  as  Percy  MacKaye  and  David  Bispham  and  Arthur  Farwell, 
who  have  tested  the  art  fiber  of  the  nation  and  have  not  found  it 
wanting.  If  the  people  whose  lives  have  been  introspective,  absorbed 
in  home  duties,  business,  farm  work,  school  teaching,  sewing,  have 
suddenly  discovered  that  their  voices  are  rich,  their  gestures  graceful, 
their  team  work  in  bands  and  choruses  to  be  commended,  surely 
it  stands  to  reason  that  we  shall  also  not  want  in  the  countryside  for 
material  of  which  playwrights  and  actors  are  made.  The  only  way 
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to  find  out  is  to  begin  to 
plan  the  little  theaters,  to 
arrange  the  plays  and  get 
together  the  companies. 

THE  very  first  small 
playhouse  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  Winthrop 
Ames’  Little  Theater  on 
Forty-fourth  Street,  which 
we  are  illustrating  in  this 
article.  This  particular 
theater  is  not  cited  as  one 
of  those  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  home  talent  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  home 
playwright.  It  is  simply 

a  small  pWnnt  thpntpr  Chorus  dancers  for  the  Neighborhood  Theater 
a  Small,  elegant  tneaier  have  been  trained  by  Miss  Irene  Lewisohn 

which  has  produced  ex-  at  the  Lewisohn  country  estate, 
quisite  intimate  drama  in  the  most  artistic  fashion.  It  has  what 
has  been  called  the  “New  York  theater  architecture,”  low  and  broad, 
simple  in  design,  excellent  in  coloring.  It  is  as  though  an  interesting 
piece  of  home  architecture  had  been  elaborated  into  a  theater  facade. 

If  we  should  seek  for  a 
style  we  should  suggest  the 
Greek  Colonial,  though  the 
architect  might  not  agree 
with  us.  The  fitting  inside 
is  rich  and  subdued,  leav¬ 
ing  the  stage  as  the  center 
of  light  and  beauty,  which 
is  the  ideal  theater  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  same  time  that 
Winthrop  Ames  was  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Little  Theater, 
with  its  opportunities  for 
extended  runs  for  the 
charming  plays  by  John 
Galsworthy,  by  Maeter¬ 
linck,  by  Shaw,  other 
East  Side  children  practising  for  their  chorus  work  towns  were  following  suit. 


in  a 
Theater. 


play  to  be  produced  at  the  Neighborhood  Bogton  had  its  Toy  Thea- 
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ter,  Philadelphia  its  Little 
Theater,  Chicago  its  Little 
Theater;  while  San 
Francisco,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Detroit,  and 
various  other 
cities  were  hop¬ 
ing  and  planning 
to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their 
usefulness  by 
opening  new 
fields  for  drama 
and  the  people 
in  the  little  play¬ 
houses. 

But  although 
all  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  small  thea¬ 
ters  expressed 
something  of  the 
new  movement, 
something  of  the 
purpose  of  the 
_  .  people  to  have 

The  Neighborhood  Theater  built  by  the  Misses  Lewisohn  in  1  .  .1  •  1 

connection  with  the  Henry  Street  Settlement:  The  architect  was  ''  Wisn- 

J.  R.  Ingalls  and  the  style  is  Colonial.  ed  in  the  Way  of 

drama  and  production,  they  were  not  as  definitely  an  outgrowth  of 
the  wish  of  the  people  as  the  Freie  Biihne  in  Berlin,  the  Theater  An¬ 
toine  in  Paris,  the  Grand  Guignol,  the  Little  Theater  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  They  seem  as  it  were,  a  compromise;  their  determination  is  to 
present  the  very  best  in  the  most  beautiful  fashion  but  that  is  not 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  new  desire  for  a  real  theater  movement 
in  America. 

While  we  were  admiring  and  managing  and  praying  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  these  beautiful  little  playhouses  with  their  excellent  com¬ 
panies  of  actors  and  actresses  and  beautiful  productions,  suddenly 
the  Washington  Square  Players  were  heard  of  in  New  York,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  amateurs,  who  took  over  the  little  Bandbox  Theater,  wrote 
plays  for  it,  produced  them  in  their  own  way,  by  their  own  company, 
and  played  the  parts  in  all  the  dramas  which  they  gave.  From  the 
very  start  the  Washington  Square  Players  were  a  success,  although 
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suffering  from  the  difficulties  that  pursue  the  amateur  along  mechani¬ 
cal  lines  in  theater  making,  with  a  caste  not  always  sufficiently  large 
for  the  variety  of  drama  produced,  with  scenery  that  was  simple  to 
a  degree.  Still  the  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  desire  these  people  had 
to  express  their  own  thoughts  and  ideals,  their  genuine  love  of  what 
was  beautiful,  their  determination  to  be  unhampered  by  the  usual 
fears  of  managers,  and  intentions  of  directors  all  brought  about  a 
freshness,  a  charm  and  a  delight  that  the  New  York  public  responded 
to.  It  is  indeed  a  people’s  theater.  This  group  of  people  are  a  voice 
for  many  thousands.  They  are  a  part  of  a  sentiment  which  is  quiver¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  country.  Others  with  aspirations  similar  to 
theirs,  without  the  courage  or  the  opportunity  to  put  them  into  effect, 
respond  with  the  delight  in  the  capacity  of  audience.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  learn  that  the  Washington  Square  Players  are  open¬ 
ing  up  their  theater  this  fall  most  successfully  with  larger  castes,  a 
greater  variety  of  significant  plays,  and  with  the  confidence  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  this  fine 
impulse  at  the  Bandbox  Theater,  so  directly  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
people,  the  Neighborhood  Theater  was  established.  This  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  gift  to  the  East  Side  neighborhood  of  New  York  from  Misses 
Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn,  intellectual  women  with  heart  and  brain 
who  have  worked  long  in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  who  knew  this 
East  Side  quarter  of  New  York,  knew  the  people  old  and  young,  their 
aspirations,  their  power  for  development,  their  splendid  imagination, 
their  need  of  just  the  opportunities  that  the  Neighborhood  Theater 
could  give  them.  This  theater  was  a  product  of  the  needs  of  a  group 
of  people  as  completely  as  the  Theatre  Antoine  or  the  old  theater  in 
Athens  where  the  people  were  brought  t  ogether  through  their  love  of 
the  great  god  Dionysus,  who  gave  them  joy  and  freedom  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  return  for  their  adulation.  These  East  Side  Russians,  Poles 
and  Italians  were  also  willing  t  o  bring  lavishly  their  gifts  to  the  altar 
of  Dionysus  if  in  return  they  could  have  a  theater  in  which  to  dance 
and  sing  and  make  beautiful  festivals.  The  Misses  Lewisohn,  through 
their  intimate  work  with  these  people,  their  real  appreciation  and  love 
of  them,  had  several  years  ago  planned  good  times  for  them  in  the 
Settlement  house,  where  the  children  had  their  national  dances,  sang 
their  beautiful  Hebrew  choruses,  presented  their  dramas  and  found 
in  a  small  way  an  expression  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  wffiich  never 
deserts  the  Hebrew  people  in  any  phase  of  life. 

But  the  opportunities  were  limited  and  the  work  was  done  under 
much  difficulty.  Then  the  fine,  intimate,  artistic  little  theater 

( Continued  on  page  102) 
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TRATED  WITH  PICTURES  OF  ANCIENT 
MARRIAGE  COFFRES,  STRONG  BOXES  AND 
JEWEL  CHESTS 


O  give  pleasure  to  already  happy  brides  by  loving 
speech,  to  enhance  their  beauty  by  costly  jewels  and 
fine  fabrics,  to  shower  them  with  gifts  of  precious 
metals,  has  always  been  the  joy  of  lover,  parent, 
friend,  poet  and  artist.  Ships  have  sailed  all  seas, 
mines  driven  deep  into  all  corners  of  the  earth  search¬ 
ing  for  treasure,  lovely,  costly  enough  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  love.  All  the  sweet  romance  of  betrothal,  hope  of 
married  happiness,  pride  of  family  has  been  eloquently  embodied  in 
the  olden  marriage  coffres,  those  large  boxes  strongly  made,  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented,  that  held  the  household  linen  spun  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  gifts  from  parent  and  dear  friends.  Every  bride,  be  she 
rich  or  poor,  peasant  or  princess,  had  a  chest  of  some  kind  given  by 
her  parents,  that  represented  the  best  they  were  able  to  provide  their 
daughter  of  personal  workmanship  or  purchase.  The  marriage  coffre 
was  always  the  pride  of  the  bride’s  heart  and  the  chief  ornament  of 
her  home. 

The  first  chests  or  coffres  of  roughly  hollowed  logs  used  as  recep¬ 
tacles  for  clothing  and  household  treasures  are  certainly  the  opposite 
poles  from  the  elaborately  carved  and  gilded  Italian  marriage  cassone 
of  the  Renaissance  or  the  great  leas  of  the  Dutch  maidens  that,  seven 
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initial  of  the  owner  and  the  date  of  its  making. 
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feet  high  and  correspondingly  broad,  were  filled  with  linen  and  finery 
that  represented  the  bride’s  spinning  from  babyhood  to  marriage. 
These  huge  kas  with  ponderous  keys  and  great  iron  locks  securely 
held  the  bride’s  dower  of  table  and  bed  linens,  clothing,  etc.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  these  old  Dutch  marriage  coffres  are  now  preserved  as  chief 
treasures  of  museums,  some  of  them  made  with  large  drawers,  with 
secret  boxes  cunningly  concealed  between  them  to  hold  “duccatoons 
and  jacobuses.”  Secret  key-locks  and  bands  of  iron  tell  of  the  value 
put  upon  the  accumulated  store  within.  There  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  carved  Dutch  marriage  kas  dating  back  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  belonging  to  the  Albany  Historical  Society. 

Chests  of  oak  pegged  together  with  wood  instead  of  iron  to  ward 
off  decay  have  always  been  important  articles  of  village  furniture. 
Wonderful  specimens  of  linen  chests  or  clothes  hutch  made  to  hold 
the  bride’s  dower  are  among  the  art  treasures  of  almost  every  land, 
some  elaborately  carved,  others  ornamented  with  brass  or  iron  key 
escutcheons,  nail  heads,  wrought  iron  handles  and  beautiful  hinges. 
Some  of  the  old  brass  hand-hammered  lockplates  are  even  now  models 
of  their  kind.  The  materials  of  these  old  chests  vary  naturally, 
though  the  better  ones  remaining  to  us  are  of  oak,  mahogany  or  teak- 
wood.  Some  were  fitted  with  drawers,  some  opened  like  doors  instead 
of  with  the  original  form  of  raised  lid,  some  were  provided  with  backs 
to  serve  a  double  purpose  of  hall  seat.  Big  chests  strengthened  by 
brass  plates  at  the  corners  and  decorated  with  brass  studs  were  often 
used  to  hold  altar  cloths  in  the  churches.  Oak  chests  carved  with 
Gothic  lines  known  as  Bible  boxes  were  quite  generally  a  part  of 
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village  church  property.  Some  of  these  Bible  boxes  of  fine  woods  are 
wonderful  examples  of  the  craftsmanship  of  their  days. 

Bridal  cojfres  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  household  beauty 
and  use  through  the  Tyrol  and  Austrian  dominions.  Marriage  cojfres 
filled  with  finely  embroidered  robes,  sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  in 
themselves  the  most  important  piece  of  the  peasant  bride’s  dowry, 
the  parents  taking  especial  pride  in  making  the  chests  as  beautiful, 
elaborate  and  costly  as  their  means  permitted.  Because  these  lands 
were  thickly  wooded  and  severe  winters  forced  long  days  indoors, 
wood  carving  became  quite  a  general  accomplishment;  so  these  mar¬ 
riage  cojfres  were  often  the  result  of  patient  winter’s  work  of  many 
years.  The  boxes  were  often  started  when  the  little  maiden  was  but 
a  schoolgirl,  and  patiently  worked  and  elaborated  until,  upon  her 
wedding  day,  it  was  memorial  of  her  father’s  love  as  well  as  indication 
of  the  art  of  his  time. 

“A  chest  of  jewels”  became  a  poetic  synonym  for  anything  pre¬ 
cious  in  Swedish  poetry.  The  skrimet,  or  chest,  is  often  mentioned  in 
Swedish  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  making  and  decorating 
of  marriage  chests  was  always  surrounded  by  romance  and  love.  The 
shape  of  the  old  skrimets  varied  considerably.  Some  borrowed  their 
form  from  the  Gothic,  others  from  the  Renaissance.  They  seem  not 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  floor  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  by  gradually  lengthening  the  feet  the  chests  became  the  earlier 
form  of  sideboard  or  chiffonier  and  reached  their  highest  glory  in  the 
exquisite  highboys  of  the  Adams  and  Sheraton  periods. 

IN  the  earlier  days  chests  often  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  (the 
better  to  guard  them  from  thieves  of  the  night).  They  were  used 
as  trunks  by  early  travelers  who,  wisely  safeguarding  their  treas¬ 
ure,  slept  upon  them,  whether  comfortably  or  no  has  not  been  re¬ 
ported  by  historians.  The  chests  used  by  the  American  early  settlers 
were  crude  but  strongly  made  affairs  with  no  attempt  at  beauty  or 
ornament.  Oak  was  the  favorite  wood  of  these  early  American 
chests,  though  olive  wood,  cedar,  pine,  maple,  walnut  and  cypress 
were  often  employed  with  good  results. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  an  elaborately  carved  early  Ameri¬ 
can  chest  of  oak  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  to  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  design  is  bold 
and  showy  rather  than  exquisite.  This  richly  carved  chest  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Another  of  the  early 
old  American  chests,  elaborately  decorated  on  the  inside  of  the  lid 
wTith  the  arms  of  the  Stuarts  on  top,  castles  and  warriors  on  the  front 
panels,  was  bought  at  an  auction  by  a  farmer  for  a  feed  box  on  account 
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The  three  chests  on 
this  page  are  Amer¬ 
ican  copies  after 
famous  old  pieces: 
All  the  scars  of  time 
and  usage,  the  ten¬ 
der  colors  of  age, 
have  been  repro¬ 
duced  with  a  skill  as 
great  as  that  shown 
by  the  old  craftsmen 
who  created  these 
pieces :  Three  types 
of  legs  are  shown 
illustrating  the  first 
efforts  to  raise  the 
form  of  the  box  into 
a  more  beautiful  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture. 


Swiss  chest, 
with  elaborate¬ 
ly  painted  wood 
and  beautifully 
wrought  hinges 
on  door  and  lid, 
is  shown  at  the 
right:  Within 

its  doors  it  is 
a  complicated 
system  of 
drawers,  tills 
and  secret  hid¬ 
ing  places. 


A  Florentine  cas- 
sone  dating  from 
fourteen  seventy- 
five,  once  the 
property  of  an 
Italian  princess,  is 
shown  below :  The 
front  panel  is 
painted  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  conquest 
of  Trebizond  by 
Sultan  Moham¬ 
med  Second. 


Both  These  Chests  Are  the 

Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  A  t. 


A  Persian  iron-cov¬ 
ered  coffer  delicately 
decorated  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  lid,  may 
be  seen  at  the  right: 
The  sheet  iron  which 
covers  the  chest  has 
been  securely  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  oak  box 
with  iron  nails 
driven  in  to  enrich 
the  pattern  while 
holding  it  firmly  to 
the  wood. 

An  English  chest  of 
oak  covered  with 
sheet  iron,  nailed  on 
with  heavy  nail 
heads,  ornamented 
by  chased  straps  of 
large  scrolls  ending 
in  a  long  hinge,  is  a 
splendid  example  of 
eighteenth  century 
English  metal  work. 
It  is  shown  in  the 
picture  below. 


Both  These  Chests  Are  the 

Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


This  treasure  chest  at  the  left 
is  of  wood  ornamented  in  lead 
of  eighteenth  century  German 
workmanship :  A  fine  example 
of  the  work  of  that  time :  The 
use  of  handle  gives  a  hint  of 
the  trunk  of  modern  times. 


A  Jacobean  oak  chest 
carved  in  the  linen-fold 
pattern  so  popular  in  that 
period,  is  shown  at  the 
right:  The  pattern  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  folds  of  the 
chalice  veil  covering  the 
host  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist. 


An  American 
r  e  production 
of  Jacobean 
form  of  chest, 
which  later  by 
opening  the 
panels  and 
fastening  the 
top  became  an 
early  form  of 
sideboard:  It 
is  supposed 
to  date  from 

seventeen 
hundred  and 
fifty  to  seven¬ 
teen  hundred 
and  seventy- 
five. 
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of  its  strength,  but  was  discovered  by  some  one  with  understanding 
and  is  now  carefully  preserved.  Another  in  Memorial  Hall,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  wonderful  twisted  wrought  iron  handles  and  ball  feet, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Colonel  Francis  Epes.  In  the  inventory  of 
of  the  estate  of  Colonel  Epes  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
is  recorded  “one  foure-foot  chest  of  drawers  seder  Sprinkled  now,  but 
damnified  £1-10.0.”  They  also  mention  “one  middle-sized  calve-skin 
truncke  with  drawers.  One  old  leather  truncke  with  lock  and  key. 
One  small  old  chest  with  lock  and  key.  Two  other  old  chests  without 
keys  and  one  without  hinges.” 

In  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times  a  chest  used  to  hold  food  was 
called  a  food  hutch,  dole  cupboard  or  almeny  and  was  often  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  with  openwork  designs  that  served  as  ventilators. 
Another  form  of  chests  was  the  church  or  domestic  credences  or  side 
tables  used  to  hold  the  ecclesiastical  wine  and  bread  in  churches  or 
the  viands  waiting  to  be  tested  by  the  steward  before  being  offered 
to  the  master  of  the  house.  In  its  variation  from  the  plain  strong 
box  to  a  form  raised  slightly  on  short  legs  or  claws,  with  pull-out 
drawers  or  boxes,  its  doors  instead  of  raised  lids,  as  a  seat,  dresser, 
sideboard,  up  to  its  final  glory  as  the  highboy  of  Queen  Anne  days, 
it  has  served  all  household  and  church  needs,  from  the  small  jewel 
chests  to  cathedral  boxes,  even  to  the  altar,  which  was  but  a  large 
chest.  Every  phase  of  its  development  is  full  of  interest  to  students, 
collectors,  to  artists  and  craftsmen. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  cassones  of  the  earlier  days  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  is  the  one  we  are  showing,  the  property  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  Florentine,  dating  from 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  panels  are  painted  by 
Florentine  masters,  and  the  proportion,  design  and  color  represent 
the  finest  type  of  this  kind  of  furniture.  Florence  was  famous  for  all 
kinds  of  early  chests.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  became  over¬ 
crowded  of  design  and  lost  their  simple  beauty.  Outlines  show 
transitions  from  the  flat,  square  surface  of  earlier  type  to  the  bolder 
relief  of  the  later  Renaissance.  The  carved  parts  of  this  Florentine 
cassone  were  covered  with  gesso  and  gilded.  The  top  was  decorated 
with  the  familiar  ribbon-dotted  pattern.  The  inside  of  the  cover 
and  the  back  of  chest  are  painted  in  imitation  of  velvet  brocade  with 
pomegranate  patterns  of  the  early  Renaissance.  The  front  panel 
represents  the  conquest  of  Trebizond  by  Sultan  Mohammed  Second. 
It  is  wonderful  of  drawing  and  color  and  is  still  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  This  was  the  marriage  chest  of  a  princess  of  the 
Stozzi  Palace. 

There  are  but  few  Tudor  chests  preserved  to  us,  but  many  Jaco- 
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A  Swiss  chest  of  the 
seventeenth  century 
o  f  carved  wood 
painted  in  black  and 
white:  This  chest 
shows  distinct  Goth¬ 
ic  influence. 


Property  of  the 
M  etropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

bean  specimens  interesting  in  perfection  of  joinery  and  charming  of 
decoration.  One  of  the  chests  illustrated  is  carved  with  the  character¬ 
istic  linen  fold  pattern  that  came  over  from  France  and  was  adopted 
in  England  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Though  the 
pattern  might  indicate  that  the  chest  contained  linen,  in  reality  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Naturally  the  artists  went  to  the  churches 
for  their  ideas,  so  Gothic  designs  were  often  adapted  or  used  purely 
upon  household  articles.  Chairs  looked  like  choir  stalls  and  chests 
were  carved  to  resemble  altars,  so  the  linen  fold  pattern  appearing 
upon  this  old  Jacobean  oak  chest  was  but  a  reproduction  of  a  church 
altar.  The  pattern  is  said  to  be  emblematic  of  the  folds  of  the  chalice 
veil  covering  the  host  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  Bible- 
boxes  almost  the  replica  of  this  chest  are  often  found.  This  photo¬ 
graph  shows  the  Jacobean  chest  slightly  raised. 

Another  familiar  Jacobean  pattern  is  shown  in  the  chest  resemb¬ 
ling  a  sideboard.  Here  the  legs  have  been  raised  considerably  by 
merely  an  elongation  of  the  end  boards,  and  the  top  extended  some¬ 
what.  It  is  still  a  chest,  however,  because  the  lid  raises  and  the 
panels  have  not  yet  been  opened  as  doors.  An  American  reproduc¬ 
tion  with  Jacobean  form  of  chest  is  shown  with  hints  of  the  coming 
of  the  dresser,  for  though  the  lid  raises  there  are  two  drawers  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  an  easy  transition  to  open  the  three  panels  as  doors 
which  would  convert  it  into  a  sideboard. 

Still  another  seventeenth  century  English  chest  of  oak  is  shown 
with  the  four  panels  that  reveal  the  strong  influence  of  the  Gothic, — 
a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  chest  of  oak  covered  with  sheet  iron 
nailed  on  with  heavy  nail  heads,  ornamented  by  chased  straps  of 
large  scrolls  ending  in  a  long  hinge  and  the  iron  handles  strongly 
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Painted  wooden  Swiss  jewel  chest  of  the  seventeenth  century  decorated  with  vine  and 
red  pomegranate,  white  and  blue  flowers  upon  a  black  background. 


incorporated  in  tlie  box.  A  splendid  example  of  eighteenth  century 
English  metal  work,  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  There  are  drawers  within  doors,  keys  and  secret  places 
in  a  complicated  system,  every  part  elaborately  ornamented,  an 
unusually  rich  example  of  the  iron  worker’s  art  of  this  age.  The 
Museum  possesses  also  a  beautiful  Persian  iron-covered  cojfre  deli¬ 
cately  decorated  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  The  iron  covering  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  oak  box  with  iron  nails  that  are  driven  in 
the  pattern  in  a  way  that  completes  instead  of  mars  it.  The  three 
sectioned  lock  should  be  especially  noticed. 

From  the  Museum  we  have  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  a  beautiful 
treasure  chest,  forerunner  of  a  trunk  with  a  handle  upon  the  top. 
This  is  of  wood  ornamented  in  lead,  of  eighteenth  century  German 
workmanship.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  we  are  also 
able  to  show  three  Swiss  boxes  of  carved  and  painted  wood 
one  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carved  in  Gothic  style  and  then 
painted  in  a  pale  sort  of  Pompeiian  red  and  black.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  decorative  and  original.  The  other  example  of  Swiss 
jewel  chest  is  also  seventeenth  century  and  is  of  wood  painted  in 
almost,  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  carved  box  and  decorated  with 
a  vine  of  red  pomegranates,  white  and  blue  flowers  upon  a  black 
background.  The  third  Swiss  chest  is  even  more  elaborately  painted 
with  beautifully  wrought  hinges  on  doors  and  lid.  This  shows  as 

( Continued  on  page  109) 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  CHAISE  LONGUE,  WHICH 
FURNISHES  AN  INTERESTING  COMBINATION 
OF  ELEGANCE  AND  COMFORT 


I  HE  chaise  longue  made  its  appearance  in  France  as  an 
article  of  boudoir  or  bedroom  furniture.  Placed  across 
the  foot  of  the  great  bed  it  was  convenient  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  rest  upon  during  the  day  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  and  distinctive  addition  to  the  room.  Though 
the  chaise  longue  is  strictly  a  long  chair  to  read  or  to 
lounge  in,  it  is  often  confused  with  the  day  bed,  which 
is  obviously  a  bed  to  sleep  upon  by  day.  By  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  position  of  the  chaise  longue  had  been 
changed  from  the  loot  of  the  bed  to  a  niche  in  the  wall,  thus  becoming 
more  specialized  and  formal.  Later  on,  Sheraton  says  that  “the  use 
of  the  chaise  longue  is  to  rest  or  loll  upon  after  dinner."  It  was  by 
this  time  given  a  place  in  private  sitting  room  or  informal  reception 
room. 


This  modern  chaise  longue  covered  with  tapestry  or 
leather  is  especially  suitable  for  a  man’s  den  or  club¬ 
house  library:  It  takes  the  place  of  a  big  reading 
chair  but  is  far  more  inviting:  Courtesy  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Furniture  Co. 


Some  of  the  early  chaise  longues  had  backs  at  either  end  and 
gorgeous  indeed  they  were  with  two  rolls  or  bolsters  one  at  the  head 
and  one  at  the  foot,  with  soft  matresses  and  square  pillows.  These 
were  of  the  most  delicate  of  shades  and  the  richest  of  materials, 
dainty  and  exquisite  enough  to  find  place  in  the  royal  rooms. 

Under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  the  French  chaise  longues  became  more 
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This  chaise  longue  of  Jacobean  design  covered 
with  tapestry  that  harmonizes  with  the  room 
would  add  a  note  of  historical  romance  as  well  as 
comfort  to  an  informal  sitting  room  or  boudoir. 


Courtesy  of  Nation  Co. 


of  a  deep  fauteuil  with  a  foot  board.  In  some  instances  they  were 
made  in  two  sections,  the  smaller  section  or  end  for  the  feet  becoming 
a  small  taboret  with  back  and  side  arms.  The  English  later  divided 
them  into  as  many  as  three  separate  pieces. 


THOUGH  originally  designed  to  add  to  the  beauty,  comfort  and 
luxury  of  royal  palaces  they  are  now  finding  welcome  in  many 
American  homes.  More  elegant  than  the  day-bed,  more  formal 
than  the  couch,  they  add  just  the  note  of  informal  ease  desired  in 
certain  of  our  drawing  rooms  as  well  as  complete  the  convenience  and 
attractiveness  of  boudoir  and  bedrooms.  We  are  showing  one  that, 
completely  covered  with  tapestry  or  leather,  would  be  a  suitable 
addition  to  a  man’s  room  or  to  a  club  library — rather  a  new  use  for  a 
chaise  longue.  Supplied  with  soft  pillows  it  would  take  the  place  of 
a  big  reading  chair  swung  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  reading  lamp 
at  its  back.  A  more  inviting,  luxurious  way  to  enjoy  a  good  book 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  second  photograph  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page  gives  an¬ 
other  interesting  variation  of  the  chaise  longue,  another  possibility 
of  choice  for  those  in  search  of  a  suitable  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
informal  sitting  room  or  boudoir.  Though  this  particular  one  was 
upholstered  in  fine  tapestry,  other  coverings  such  as  brocade,  heavy 
ribbed  silk  or  velvet  would  have  been  as  appropriate.  The  graceful 
scroll  stretcher  and  carved  legs  give  jit  delicacy  of  line  as  well  as 
strength  of  construction.  Having  been  designed  to  be  used  with 
soft  cushion,  upholstered  back  and  end,  it  provides  a  fine  opportunity 
for  carrying  out  the  color  harmony  of  a  room. 

The  third  long  chair,  illustrated  by  the  pen  drawing,  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  early  turned  stool.  With  its  delicate  stretcher,  gracefully 
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This  chaise  longue  is  an  American  adaptation  of 
an  early  turned  stool:  Its  delicate  stretcher,  soft 
upholstery  and  characteristic  round  pillow  makes 
it  especially  suitable  for  bedrooms  or  small  sun 
parlors. 


curved  back-  and  foot-rests,  soft  upholstery  and  characteristic  round 
pillow  it  is  suitable  for  either  a  single  bedroom,  placed  with  its  head 
to  a  window,  or  in  almost  any  position  in  a  reception  room  that  needs 
the  addition  of  lightness  and  sense  of  comfort  and  beauty.  There  is 
no  article  of  furniture  that  will  quite  take  the  place  of  the  chaise 
longues  in  our  rooms  for  they  are  an  inspired  solution  of  the  universal 
need  for  comfort,  relaxation  and  beauty  without  too  much  informality. 

The  chaise  longue,  with  carefully  curved  cane  back  and  side  arms, 
with  six  cabriole  legs,  square  edged  cushion  and  great  soft  pillow,  would 
be  a  restful  and  delightful  addition  to  a  family  sitting,  morning  or 
bed  room.  The  possibility  of  color,  of  simplicity  or  luxuriousness  of 
covering  is  exhaustless,  limited  only  by  individual  taste  and  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  wood  could  be  of  mahogany  or  walnut 
or  even  painted  or  enameled  in  color  if  desired. 
( Continued  on  page  121) 

This  exquisitely  designed  chaise  longue  with  its  curved  cane 
back  and  side  arms  and  cabriole  legs,  square  edged  cushion 
and  soft  pillow  has  been  made  from  an  old- 
time  French  model:  The  possibility  of  color,  of 
simplicity  or  luxuriousness  of  covering  is  limit¬ 
less:  It  is  made  in  both  mahogany  and  walnut. 


Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


British  cavalry  patrol  in  Flanders,  where  the 
polled  willows  furnish  an  annual  crop  of  fuel. 


“THE  GREEN  WILLOW  GARLAND:”  THE 
SOURCE  OF  A  MAMMOTH  NEW  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


“All  a  green  willow,  willow,  all  a  green  willow  is  my  garland.” — John  Heywpod. 


ROM  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  sea  level 
to  the  timber  line  of  mountain  tops,  willows  can  be 
found  telling  home  seekers,  explorers,  camp  hunters, 
where  sweet  water  may  be  found.  Surer  than  the 
divination  rod  of  uncanny  witch-hazel  in  the  handl  of 
rural  sorcerers  do  they  point  to  hidden  water  sources. 
These  fountains  of  green  branches,  splashing  into  the 
air,  dripping  to  the  earth  again,  are  always  fed  by  visible  or  invisible 
streams  of  fresh  water.  America  is  richly  blessed  in  willows  for  over 
half  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  more  classified  species  are  to  be 
found  along  our  river  beds,  edging  our  swamps,  hovering  over  our 
springs. 

Besides  the  great  beauty  their  graceful  form  and  clean  color  give 
to  our  landscapes  and  gardens,  they  are  of  wonderful  service  to  us. 
They  are  planted  to  hold  banks  of  unruly  streams  in  place,  to  make 
a  quick  shelter  in  new  country  and  to  steady  shifting  sands.  Tannin 
is  obtained  from  their  inner  bark  and  gunpowder  charcoal  from  the 
wood.  Coopers  use  their  tough  flexible  bands  for  making  hoops, 
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while  weavers  turn  the  soft  long  wands  into  baskets 
of  every  variety,  huge  ones  for  heavy  market  service 
and  fine  ones  for  a  thousand  different  uses.  But 
best  of  all,  they  provide  us  with  furniture  that  is 
beautiful,  durable  and  comfortable. 

Willows  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in 
Europe,  where  great  skill  has  been  gained  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  long  pliable  branches  so  much  desired  in 
basket  and  furniture  making.  Americans  have  been 
slow  to  take  up  its  raising  as  an  industry;  but  since 
immense  profits  are  to  be  derived  from  a  properly 
cared  for  willow  holt,  our  Government  has  been 
forcefully  bringing  to  the  notice  of  farmers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  their  arid  or  semi-arid  land  in  the 
raising  of  furniture  and  basket  willow.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  distributed  about  two  mil¬ 
lion  willow  cuttings  with  a  view  to  obtaining  data  as 
to  its  cultivation  in  different  localities,  hoping  there¬ 
by  to  encourage  its  production.  Since  the  usual 
imports  of  willows  from  Belgium, 

Holland,  France,  Germany  and 
England  have  been  so  recently 
cut  off,  American  manufacturers 
of  willow  furniture  and  baskets 
have  been  appealing  to  our 
growers  for  more  and  better 
material.  Japan  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  osiers,  hoping  to  fill  the  void  in 
the  European  supplies  with  shipments  of  their 
own  raising.  Gifted  with  unusual  skill  in  the 
weaving  of  bamboo  into  baskets,  they  very  easi¬ 
ly  created  new  shapes  and  new  uses  for  willows 
and  osiers  that  have  given  them  a  good  market 
for  this  new  branch  of  export.  But  Americans 
hold  an  unusually  fine  opportunity  for  supplying 
not  only  our  own,  but  other  markets  with  the 
best  crop  to  be  grown  in  any  country.  The 
unprecedented  demand  for  American  willow  this 
year  has,  because  of  the  shortage  of  imported 
stock,  increased  the  profits  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Instructions  which  are  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Government  (on  request  to  the  Depart  - 
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Willow  woven  into  furniture  has  a 
resiliency  that  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  other  material:  Because 
each  article  must  be  woven  sepa¬ 
rately  it  carries  the  distinction  of  an 
especially  made  piece:  No  two  ar¬ 
ticles  can  be  exactly  alike  though 
all  possess  the  same  springy,  light 
quality :  The  articles  shown  on  this 
page  are  suitable  for  sitting  room, 
sun  parlor  or  veranda :  The  kidney¬ 
shaped  settle  with  its  hour  glass 
model  stool,  the  simple  table  with 
pockets  for  magazines  or  paper  and 
the  chair  with  arms  and  side  pock¬ 
ets  for  sewing,  magazine  or  flowers 
show  the  art  of  willow  furniture  de¬ 
signing  :  The  chair  has  been  made 
especially  large  that  the  beauty  of 
its  detail  may  the  better  be  ob¬ 
served. 


Willow  Furniture  Designed  by  Gustav  Stickley. 


Willow 

Furniture 

Designed 

by 

Gustav 
Stickle  y. 


er  of  price,  better  of  quality  because  there 
will  be  no  longer  need  for  the  imported 
material  that  has  lost  its  first  suppleness: 
Willow  furniture  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  almost  any  other  kind  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  is  an  important  item  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
room  because  it  will  take  a  stain  of  any 
tone  and  can  be  upholstered  with  almost 
any  material  from  chintzes  to  velours : 
Hand  blocked  linens  are  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  willow  furniture  for 
they  also  carry  a  distinctive  hand  made 
impression:  The  lamp  shade  can  be  lined 
with  either  plain  or  figured  silk:  Willow 
chairs  painted  black  with  hand  blocked 
black  and  white  linen  cushions  are  effec¬ 
tive  additions  to  modern  magpie  rooms. 


Willow  is  not  only  suitable 
for  the  weaving  of  large 
pieces  of  furniture  such  as 
day-beds,  sofas,  chairs  and 
tables,  but  is  used  to  great 
advantage  in  all  kinds  of 
baskets,  in  such  adjuncts  of 
the  room  as  lamps,  muffin 
stands,  tea  wagons,  trays, 
etc.:  With  the  establishing 
of  American  willow  holts  we 
may  expect  to  find  this  fur¬ 
niture  even  more  universally 
used  than  at  present,  cheap- 
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ment  of  Agriculture)  as  to  the  commercial  growing  of  willow,  lay 
special  caution  upon  the  need  of  choosing  a  suitable  site.  The  ideal 
location  for  willow  holts  is  where  water  is  obtainable  within  two  to 
six  feet  of  a  surface  that  will  be  dry  enough  to  permit  thorough 
cultivation.  Basket  willow  may  be  grown  upon  a  wide  range  of  soil 
provided  a  uniform  supply  of  water  can  be  depended  upon.  Arti¬ 
ficial  moisture  by!  irrigation  can  be  substituted  if  the  soil,  conveni¬ 
ence  to  market  and  such  favorable  conditions  are  obtainable.  A 
loose  sandy  loam  gives  the  best  results.  If  the  land  is  too  sour  or 
alkaline,  the  Government  will  suggest  methods  of  correcting  it,  if 
a  sample  of  soil  be  sent  for  analysis. 

Willows  need  a  good  sweep  of  wind,  so  they  will  not  yield  the  best 
quality  if  grown  on  river  bottoms  sheltered  by  trees.  A  situation 
near  weed-overgrown  waste  lands  is  not  good,  for  the  wind  carries 
weed  seeds  and  in  a  holt  it  is  very  important  that  weeds  be  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  among  the  young  willows.  A  young  stand  of  willows 
must  be  under  constant  surveillance  that  the  appearance  of  insects, 
fungi,  weeds,  etc.,  may  be  detected  at  once  and  prevented  from 
becoming  established. 

Success  depends  greatly  upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  New 
land  should  be  broken  a  year  before  cuttings  are  planted  and,  if 
possible,  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised,  which  tends  to  loosen  up  the  soil. 
In  the  fall  the  land  should  be  plowed  and  manured  if  necessary,  and 
left  to  weather  during  the  winter.  In  low  areas  subject  to  spring 
flooding,  the  land  could  be  made  ready  for  planting  in  the  fall,  for 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  getting  the  holt  started  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible. 

In  small  basket-willow  holts,  the  American  green  willows  are  best, 
for  insects  and  fungous  pests  can  more  easily  be  controlled.  For  the 
larger  ones,  the  Lemleys  are  better,  for  they  are  less  subject  to  disease. 
As  wisdom  is  gained  from  experience,  better  varieties  may  in  the 
future  be  recommended;  but  for  the  present,  these  seem  best.  The 
purple  willow  produces  fine  material,  but  is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
peel.  The  purple  is  useful  as  cordage  in  tree  as  well  as  in  willow 
nurseries,  for  the  rods  are  very  tough.  Another  advantage  is  that 
they  will  grow  on  fertile  land  without  becoming  soft  and  brittle. 
When  on  poor  soil,  it  is  apt  to  become  stunted,  which  lessens  its 
market  value.  Five  tons  an  acre  is  an  average  yield. 

The  American  green- willows,  of  which  there  are  four  well-defined 
varieties,  produce  a  paying  crop  under  even  adverse  conditions.  They 
are  grown  successfully  as  far  west  as  Mississippi,  as  far  south  as 
Louisiana  and  in  the  North.  They  are  easy  to  peel  and  yield  an 
average  of  eight  to  nine  tons  per  acre.  They  have  produced  from 
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Patent 

Lemley 

willow. 


ten  to  fifteen.  They  must  be  close  spaced  to  pre¬ 
vent  branching.  Crowding  only  causes  them  to  send 
out  taller  shoots.  The  heavier  and  better  grades  of 
furniture  and  basket  ware  are  made  of  the  American 
green-willow.  It  is  subject  to  attacks  of  borers, 
flies  and  rust,  but  these  can  be  controlled  by  watch¬ 
fulness. 

The  Lemleys,  Salix  pentandra  L.,  minor  and  ma¬ 
jor,  grow  best  on  moist  loose  sandy  soil.  Heavy  clay 
is  not  suitable  unless  an  application  of  loam  (if  acid) 
be  plowed  in  deeply.  They  are  almost  free  from 
disease  and  insects,  but  have  a  tendency  to  branch 
at  the  base,  also  to  curve  slightly  at  the  base,  which 
makes  them  troublesome  to  prepare  for  the  market. 
The  yield  under  favorable  conditions  is  about  ten 
tons  per  acre.  American  grown  willows  are  heavier  and 
more  durable  than  the  European,  so  would  find  a  steady 
market,  for  manufacturers  desire  just  such  stock.  The 
European  willow  rods  sell  at  about  seven  cents  per  pound; 
the  American  a  trifle  less.  The  cost  of  shipment  of  home¬ 
grown  stock  is  much  less  and  weavers  would  be  glad  to 
purchase  in  America  if  they  could  get  good  stock,  equal 
in  value  to  the  European. 


OLTS  are  started  from  cuttings  of  shoots 


H< 

or  branches.  The  best 
must  be  chosen,  as  their 
vitality  for  their  bearing  time, 
which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  would  be  greater.  Since 
there  is  much  confusion  as  to  the 
trade  name  of  different  species, 
it  is  best  to  procure  samples  of 
stock  before  ordering.  The  us¬ 
ual  planting  time  is  in  the  spring. 
Cuttings  made  six  weeks  or  more 
before  planting  time  are  better 
than  those  made  later,  for  then 
they  have  time  to  callous  over 
and  calloused 
growth  more  quickly  than 
fresh  ones.  Shoots  having 
diseased  parts  should  be 
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rigorously  discarded,  for  much  of  the  success 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  plants.  Ex¬ 
periments  made  with  selected 
and  unselected  cuttings  show 
that  it  pays  to  select  carefully. 

The  planting  Bundling  the 
of  a  willow  holt  peeled  rods, 
is  but  a  compar¬ 
atively  simple 
task.  An  ab¬ 
ruptly  sharpened 
stick  or  iron  rod 
three  feet  long 
and  about  three- 
eighths,  one-half 
or  five-eighths  of 

an  inch  in  thickness,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  cuttings  to  be 
planted,  and  a  planting  cord  on  which  the  spaces  are  marked  are 
all  the  tools  needed.  The  holes  must  be  barely  large  enough  to 
hold  the  cuttings,  which  should  not  protrude  more  than  two  inches 
above  the  ground.  Pack  soil  firmly  about  them.  The  distance  of 
spacing  is  a  disputed  question,  requiring  careful  consideration.  Close 
spacing  produces  better  quality  of  rod  and  insures  a  greater  yield 
per  acre,  but  is  very  difficult  to  care  for.  Yet  once  established,  a 
close-spaced  holt  will  of  itself  keep  out  weeds.  Close  spacing  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  varieties  of  American  green,  but  for  the  Lemleys  it  is 
not  so  good,  for  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  years  they  show  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  produce  short  rods  or  even  become  killed  out.  They  need 
i,  .  wider  spacing.  A  crop  is  cut  once  a  year  during 
^  their  resting  period,  sorted,  those  for  brown  baskets 

tied  and  stacked,  those  for 
white  ones  tied  in  bundles 
and  placed  up¬ 
right  in  shallow 
trenches  or  riv- 
ulets  where 
there  is  about 
four  inches  of 
water,  until 
they  begin  to 
bud  in  the 
spring.  Peeling 
offers  the  most 


Drying  peeled 
willow  rods. 
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Red- 
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difficult  problem,  but  will  doubtless  be  handled 
much  better  as  experience  is  gained.  It  can  be 
done  by  machine  or  by  drawing  the  rods  be¬ 
tween  two  steel  plates  or  bars  which  have  spring 
enough  to  break  the  bark,  but  not  enough  to 
crush  the  wood.  This  latter  method  is  better, 
but  raises  the  cost  of  production.  The  rods 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  bundling,  kept 
out  of  the  rain  and  covered  at  night  to  protect 
from  dew,  that  their  whiteness  may  be  retained. 
Tables  of  statistics  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  show  a  net  profit  for  fifteen  years  of  eighty- 
nine]  dollars  per  acre  on  a  basis  of  land  valued  at 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.  Considering  the  compara¬ 
tive  newness  of  this  industry,  this  .report  gives  promise 
of  a  great  future  for  land  heretofore  of  but  little  worth. 
Since  a  holt  only  needs  planting,  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years’  steady  harvest  the  labor  and  cost  of  starting 
and  maintaining  the  holt  is  very  little  indeed. 

f  I  ''HERE  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
grow  the  large  willow  trees  as  fence  or 
hedgerows  and  treat  them  as  pollards,  as 
is  done  in  Italy  with  such  picturesque  effect. 
American  green  This  would  increase  the  native  beauty 
willow.  of  our  country,  while  adding  materially 

to  the  profit  of  our  acres.  The  annual  crop  of  rods 
from  large  willow  trees  grown  in  this  way  is  used  as 
hoops,  poles,  fuel  and  for  heavy  basket  weaving,  and 
would  average  well  with  the  grain  grown  within  the 
circle  of  its  protection.  A  crop  from  a  large  willow  tree 
is  valued  for  its  strength,  toughness  and  pliancy,  as 
the  osier  willows  are  for  their  length,  slenderness  and 
suppleness. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  furniture  more  universally 
liked  and  more  adaptable  to  all  homemaking  condi¬ 
tions  than  willow.  Though  full  of  character  and  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  own,  it  fits  in  harmoniously  with  many 
other  styles,  like  a  gracious  hostess  who,  without 
losing  her  own  distinctive  charm,  adjusts  and  adapts 
herself  to  the  needs,  style  and  comfort  of  guests  of  high 
or  low  degree,  meeting  them  all  upon  the  plane  of  their 
(  Continued  on  page  119 ) 
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BUILDING  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
BACKBONE  OF  THE 
NATION 

WHEN  Pliny  the  Young¬ 
er  became  wearied 
with  the  cares  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  state,  he  left  his 
Roman  palace  and  repaired  to 
some  one  of  his  numerous 
country  houses  to  rest,  refresh 
his  mind  and  uplift  his  spirit. 
The  wise  men  of  today  are 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
No  matter  what  the  comfort 
of  the  city  house  may  be,  the 
country  house  is  the  one  called 
home.  Architects  take  especial 
delight  in  designing  country 
houses,  where  they  are  not  com- 
Doorway  of  George  K.  Smith’s  home  near  pelled  to  build  One  story  above 
St.  Louis  from  within  the  hall  looking  out.  another  under  one  roof  like  a 

purple  martin  cote.  The  greater  floor  space  must  give  the  imagina¬ 
tion  greater  scope,  and  perhaps  the  site  and  company  of  trees  help 
a  bit.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  most  interesting  recent  architecture 
of  our  land  is  decidedly  the  country  residences.  So  comfortable, 
roomy,  commodious  and  livable  they  are,  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  architect  had  concentrated  all  his  efforts  upon  the  floor 
plan  and  then  put  walls  about  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
exteriors,  too,  are  often  rarely  beautiful. 

The  country  house  of  George  K.  Smith,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
designed  by  Roth  and  Study,  St.  Louis  architects,  which  we  are 
here  showing,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  work  of  recent  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Middle  West.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with 
hand-split  shingles,  stained  with  white  shingle  stain.  The  roof  is  of 
shingles  laid  in  irregular  courses  and  stained  with  creosote.  The 
chimneys  are  of  white  plaster. 

The  house,  rambling,  generous-looking  and  stately,  appears  to 
hold  the  acme  of  comfort.  The  many  windows  tell  of  light  and 
brightness  within  and  the  broad  chimneys  of  warmth  and  cheer  of 
open  fire.  The  attic  suggests  rooms  for  play,  for  storage  of  trunks 
and  extra  household  necessities;  the  sleeping  porches  of  health  and 
full  enjoyment  of  outdoor  living. 
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The  ground  plan  of  the  George  K.  Smith  house,  Roth  and  Study,  Architects,  St.  Louis. 


The  recessed  doorway  of  charming  Colonial  design,  with  its  two 
pillars,  wide  door  and  panel  windows,  its  hood  most  simply  finished 
with  characteristic  Colonial  dentals  and  its  floor  paved  with  tiles 
laid  in  basket-weave  pattern,  is  perfect  in  its  proportion  and  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  house.  Within,  the  house  is  finished  in  white  enamel. 
The  beautiful  Colonial  stairway  leads  directly  upstairs  from  the  main 
hall,  after  the  fashion  of  New  England’s  best  design. 

The  floor  plan  is  worth  careful  attention,  for  it  embodies  many 
unusual  features.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evidently  designed 


Second  floor  plan  of  the 
George  K.  Smith  house 
showing  suites  of  bedroom 
and  bath,  long  corridor 
and  servants’  quarters. 
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The  indented  doorway  of  the  George  K.  Smith  home  with  its  two  pillars, 
wide  door  and  paneled  windows,  its  hood  simply  finished  with  Colonial 
dentals,  is  perfect  in  its  proportion  and  relationship  to  the  house. 


The  country  house  of  George  K.  Smith  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Roth  and  Study,  architects: 
The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  hand-split  shingles  stained  with  white  shingle  stain:  The 
roof  is  of  shingles  laid  in  irregular  patterns  and  stained  in  creosote:  Chimneys  are  white 
plaster:  Rooms  are  assured  abundance  of  light  by  the  many  large  windows. 


The  exterior  of  George  K.  Smith’s  country  house  near  St.  Louis,  showing 
the  convenient  relation  of  garage  to  the  house  and  the  high  wall  that  con¬ 
ceals  the  kitchen  garden  fiom  a  too  familiar  view. 


The  Colonial  stair¬ 
way  of  George  K. 
Smith’s  house  that 
leads  directly  up 
from  the  main  hall 
after  the  fashion  of 
New  England’s 
best  houses:  The 
photograph  at  the 
right  shows  the  up¬ 
per  landing  with  its 
cozy  place  for 
writing  desk  made 
possible  by  the  turn 
of  the  corridor  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  wing 
to  the  main  portion 
of  the  house :  Note 
the  slender  white 
banisters  and  grace¬ 
ful  curve  of  the  ma¬ 
hogany  rails,  the 
simple  line  of  the 
doorway  and  arch. 


The  main  hall  of 
this  same  house, 
showing  the  pure 
line  of  Colonial 
stairway  from  be¬ 
low:  The  mahogany 
console  and  Queen 
Anne  fireside  chair 
add  to  the  Colonial 
spirit  of  this  house  : 
Beneath  the  first 
floor  landing  may 
be  seen  another  of 
the  simple  door¬ 
ways  that  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  general 
architecture  of  the 
house. 
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for  comfort  and  luxurious  living,  for  there  is  no  attempt  to  save  space, 
to  build  cheaply.  The  first  floor  plan  shows  an  extensive  sunroom 
with  cozy  fireplace  for  gray  rainy  days.  The  living  room  and  dining 
room  also  are  able  to  keep  a  cheery  hearth  fire  alight.  Then  comes 
the  astonishing  pass  between  pantry  and  kitchen.  Surely  no  aroma 
of  cooking  giving  away  culinary  surprises  could  penetrate  through 
this  pass.  From  the  kitchen  are  stairs  to  the  servants’  quarters. 
Back  of  the  kitchen  and  at  one  side  are  the  garage  and  chauffeur’s 
room.  Connecting  this  building  with  the  main  house  is  a  high  wall 
of  the  same  wide  hand-split  shingles. 

Upstairs  the  same  generous  provision  for  comfort  has  been  carried 
out.  Two  large  bedrooms  with  private  sleeping  porch  and  bath,  and 
three  smaller  ones  with  plenty  of  fine  large  windows  take  up  the 
main  portion  of  the  house,  while  two  servants’  bedrooms  and  a  bath 
occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  wing.  Long  corridors  run  the  length 
of  the  house,  joining  one  part  with  the  other. 

When  Ernest  Poole  in  his  recent  novel  “The  Harbor”  says,  “I 
always  like  the  front  door  of  a  house  to  be  wide  and  low  with  only  a 
step  or  two  leading  up,  I  like  it  to  look  hospitable  as  though  always 
waiting  for  friends  to  come  in,”  he  voices  the  opinion  of  many  people. 
No  part  of  the  house  conveys  or  kills  the  sense  of  hospitality  like  the 
doorway.  Its  proportion  in  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
its  position  at  side  or  front,  bear  testimony  to  open  hospitality  or 
exclusiveness.  There  is  something  particularly  fine  in  the  entrance 
to  this  house,  something  that  fits  in  well  with  Mr.  Poole’s  comments. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  garden  into  the  house  so  it  speaks  of  an  easy 
coming  and  going,  a  close  friendship  between  the  two.  The  chairs 
upon  what  is  in  reality  the  first  low  step  are  as  much  out  on  the 
grounds  as  though  they  were  literally  on  the  lawn.  Sunshine  and 
shadow  play  upon  them  as  pleasantly  as  though  they  were  in  the 
garden  proper,  yet  but  a  step  divides  them  from  the  house. 

This  house  is  of  the  type  men  build  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for 
self,  neighborhood,  country.  Whoever  comes  to  live  in  this  roomy 
house  in  future  years  will  treasure  it  as  we  at  present  treasure  the 
first  New  England  houses  built  after  we  had  leisure  from  clearing 
forests  and  no  longer  need  live  in  block  fortress — the  first  of  the  long 
procession  of  beautiful  homes  in  lovely  valleys  that  now  form  the 
architectural  backbone  of  the  nation. 

“Who  creates  a  home,”  says  some  wise  one,  “creates  a  potent 
spirit  which  in  turn  doth  fashion  him  that  fashioned.”  Such  homes 
cannot  help  but  mold  the  mind  of  those  who  dwell  within,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  community  into  generous  living  and  broadness  of 
outlook. 


CARVED  OAK  LONG  TABLES  ADAPTED  FROM 
THE  MASSIVE  TYPES  USED  IN  OLD  RE¬ 
FECTORIES 

N  old  monasteries  the  great  hall  or  refectory  where 
jolly  monks  ate,  drank  and  relaxed  gaily  for  a  brief 
hour  or  so,  was  almost  as  important  an  institution  as 
the  chapel  where  they  spent  long  hours  in  prayer  and 
penance.  Those  old  monks,  whose  hour  of  dining 
was  also  their  chief  opportunity  of  conversation, 
gathered  around  boards  laid  across  trestles.  This 
plan  enabled  them  to  extend  their  table  indefinitely,  easily  making 
place  for  visiting  friars  with  their  welcome  store  of  religious  and 
political  news.  These  first  refectory  tables  were  often  hinged  down 
the  middle  so  as  to  be  easily  folded  together  and  placed  against  the 
wall  upon  lower  trestles,  forming  seats  and  benches.  Such  removable 
boards,  in  ease  of  emergency,  often  served  in  lieu  of  beds. 

Sometimes  the  trestles  were  elaborately  carved  and  the  boards 
beautifully  finished.  They  were  by  no  means  always  rude,  merely 
utilitarian  affairs,  but  often  ornamented  by  the  clever  monks  as  pains¬ 
takingly  as  any  articles  belonging  to  their  altar.  Was  it  not  also  a 
part  of  their  Lord’s  sanctuary?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his  “Last 
Supper’’  has  painted  Christ  and  his  disciples  gathered  about  a  long 
trestle  refectory  table. 

The  first  word  for  table  very  naturally  was  “board”  and  even  after 
“tables  dormant’’  came  into  use,  thev  were  often  referred  to  as 
“boards.”  Colleges  and  inns  followed  the  refectories  in  the  use  of 
long  narrow  tables,  not  only  for  the  convenient  form  for  serving,  but 
because  they  permitted  sociability.  It  is  reported  that  in  olden 
times  the  lords  of  the  realm  and  their  vassals  sat  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  with  the  table  placed  before  them.  Eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  was  the  price  of  life  and  property  in  those  days.  The  large 
dining  hall  or  refectory  was  also  called  fraiter  or  fraitery,  so  that 
our  words  fraternity  and  fraternize  plainly  come  from  this  custom 
of  friendly  converse  around  the  refectory  table. 

With  the  making  of  tables  with  fixed  top  and  legs,  came  stretchers 
that  served  as  foot  rests  as  well  as  braces.  When  we  remember  the 
days  of  rush-covered  floors  and  the  sociable  custom  of  tossing  bones 
and  pieces  of  meat  to  the  dogs  impatiently  waiting  for  their  share  of 
the  master’s  food,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  why  the  chairs  were 
made  quite  high  and  were  provided  with  rungs  upon  which  the  ladies 
could  place  their  heels,  and  the  tables  made  with  stretchers  upon  which 
the  men  could  rest  their  feet  above  the  unclean  floor. 

One  such  refectory  table  from  the  time  of  James  the  First  (six¬ 
teen  hundred  and  three  to  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five)  shows  a 
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A  single-stretcher  oak  table  made  by  American  workmen  from  Jacobean  refectory  model : 
Beautiful  stretcher  carved  in  open-work  Gothic  pattern:  The  Gothic  window  suggestion 
in  the  legs  and  the  open  carving  of  the  medallions  above  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
refinement  of  design  with  staunch  workmanship  of  Saxon  days. 


An  oak  table  of  American  workmanship  which  reproduces  the  proportion  and  antique 
color  of  wood  and  scars  of  usage  of  an  old  Jacobean  model :  It  will  carry  all  the  romance 
of  the  old  days  into  our  library  or  hall. 


This  table  shows  a  plain  top 
with  under  framing  carved 
on  four  sides,  upheld  by  six 
quadrangular  supports,  the 
center  portion  of  which  is 
an  elongated  form  of  melon 
leg:  The  low  stretchers  are 
square  and  raised  slightly 
above  the  floor. 

Courtesy  of  Shaw  Furniture  Co. 


The  lower  picture  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  version  of  stretcher 
table  with  dormant  form  of 
gate  leg,  designed  for  use  in 
large  halls  and  libraries. 


Courtesy  of  Orseuigo  Co.,  Inc. 
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plain  top  with  the  under  framing  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  on  four  sides  with  a  con¬ 
nected  half-circle  floral  pattern,  upheld  by 
six  quadrangular  supports  with  the  center 
portions  spirally  carved.  The  stretcher 
rails  and  the  foot  of  legs  were  square.  This 
table  was  ninety-nine  inches  long  and  thirty- 
four  inches  wide. 

Another  of  these  olden  tables  that  tell  of 
trestle  evolution  has  eight  legs  elaborately 
carved  in  the  heavy  melon  style  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  eleven  feet  long,  two 
feet  and  eight  inches  wide.  Another  of  the 
sixteenth  century  shows  it  shortened  by  two 
of  the  same  melon  legs.  These  bring  us 
to  about  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  long 
oak  tables  we  are  here  showing,  suitable  to 
large  halls  or  country  houses  instead  of 
great  refectory  or  fratery  halls  of  the  old 
monasteries. 

These  long  oak  tables  full  of  the  romantic 
spirit  and  historical  association  of  the  old 
monastery  days  are  especially  suitable  for 
our  private  and  public  libraries,  our  club- 
rooms,  for  bank  directors’  rooms  and  coun¬ 
try  inns.  How  suitable  such  a  long  table 
modeled  from  historical  Jacobean  ones 
would  look  before  the  open  fireplace  of  some 
country  inn.  They  radiate  just  the  human, 
kindly,  sociable  atmosphere  needed  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  hospitable  feeling.  One  of  the  charms 
of  Goshen  Inn  lies  in  the  use  of  just  this 
type  of  table,  around  which  guests  gather, 
talk  about  the  achievements  of  the  famous 
trotting  horses  of  that  region,  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  one  another  through  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  in  those  finely  bred  horses  or  spend  a 
good  hour  with  the  books  piled  up  beneath 
the  inviting  light  of  the  reading  lamp.  Such 
long  generous  tables  seem  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  halls  of  country  houses,  for  the 
libraries  of  city  houses,  where  a  genial  spirit 
is  required.  They  add  dignity  to  the  city 
man’s  cluhroom  and  importance  to  the 
schoolboy’s  society  rooms. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  tables  like  our 
illustrations  as  refectory  tables,  but  though 
they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  those  romantic 
old  days,  they  do  not  technically  belong  un¬ 
der  this  head".  They  are  rather  the  natural 
outgrowth,  an  adaptation  of  the  refectory, 
brought  about  by  distinct  change  of  social 
requirements.  A  single-stretcher  oak  table 
like  the  one  illustrated  is  regarded  by  most 
people  as  the  common  form  of  Old  English 
refectory  table.  Though  it  is  in  truth  a  fa¬ 
miliar  model,  it  is  by  no  means  the  chief 
one.  It  became  popular  not  only  because  of 


the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  fine  opportunity  for  orna- 
menation.  The  beautiful  stretcher,  carved  in 
open  work  Gothic  pattern,  the  Gothic  win- 
down-arch  suggestion  of  the  legs,  the  open¬ 
ly  carved  medallions  above,  the  sloping  angle 
of  the  ends,  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
staunchly  gracefully  built  work  of  Saxon 
days. 

Oak  has  always  been  a  favorite  wood  for 
carving.  It  yields  itself  superbly  to  the 
carver’s  tool,  revealing  a  fine  grain,  taking 
on  a  rich  polish,  daiiy  growing  in  beauty  of 
color,  as  time  and  usage  put  their  tender 
and  deliberate  finishing  touch  upon  it.  It 
is  friendly  to  look  at,  soft  but  far  from 
weak,  firm  and  solid,  but  not  harsh. 

The  second  picture  is  of  an  American  re¬ 
production  of  an  old  carved  oak  table  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  patine  of  time,  and 
scars  of  use,  have  been  as  exactly  repro¬ 
duced  as  the  less  difficult  matter  of  propor¬ 
tion,  size,  grain  of  wood,  etc.,  showing  that 
craftsmanship  has  not  been  lost  through  the 
long  years  of  machine-made  furniture. 

The  third  table  is  like  the  withdrawing 
tables  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  once 
bulbous  melon  legs  have  been  elongated  to  a 
more  graceful  form  and  less  carved.  The 
ornate  scroll  of  the  underframing  marks  it 
as  late  Elizabethan.  Withdrawing  tables 
were  sometimes  made  to  extend  by  a  compli¬ 
cated  series  of  long  runners  or  brackets 
which  jutted  out  backward,  to  receive  the 
leaves  that  had  been  folded  within.  They 
were  also  made  to  extend  from  each  end,  so 
that  the  top  of  a  seven  foot  table  could  be 
lengthened  to  eleven  feet  or  more. 

The  fourth  picture  is  a  modem  adapta¬ 
tion  of  refectory  table  intended  for  use  in 
the  large  halls  and  libraries  of  spacious  city 
houses.  Designed  and  made  by  American 
artists  and  workmen,  lighter  of  weight  than 
was  needed  in  old  monastery  days,  more 
delicately  constructed,  more  elegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  old  designs  for  modem 
needs.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  “gate-leg”  in  the  grouping  of  the  end 
columns  that  endows  it,  somewhat,  with 
historic  charm.  True,  it  is  but  an  impres¬ 
sion,  for  they  are  what  are  called  dormant 
gate  legs.  Such  a  table,  generous  but  not 
unwieldy  of  size,  aristocratic  of  bearing, 
upon  which  is  laid  a  silken  rug,  a  few 
books,  vase  of  flowers,  is  more  thoroughly 
at  home  in  city  libraries  than  a  genuine 
time-scarred  old  Jacobean  might  be. 
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The  fifth  table,  another  copy  of  the  late 
Elizabethan  type,  is  suitable  for  smaller 
libraries  and  halls  of  either  city  or  country 
houses.  The  ornate  edge  of  the  under¬ 
framing  relieves  somewhat  the  severity  of 
the  usual  straight  line.  The  melon  legs 
have  almost  been  lost  so  slender  have  they 
become.  The  low  stretcher  rails  give  it  an 
old  time  air,  the  carving  a  desired  hand- 
labor  choiceness,  the  form  keeps  alive  the 


THIS  TABLE  WAS  COPIED  FROM  A  REFECTORY  MODEL 
OF  JACOBEAN  DAYS. 

memory  of  the  old  monastic  days  that  we 
so  love  to  cherish. 

This  beautiful  oak  table  will,  as  time  goes 
on,  become  as  treasured  a  bit  of  family  fur¬ 
niture  as  any  that  are  now  valued  relics  of 
the  olden  times.  Age  but  adds  beauty  to 
such  a  table. 

From  that  far  day  when  a  man  carving 
the  pillars  of  an  Egyptian  temple  invented 
a  three-legged  stool  to  facilitate  his-  work, 
until  the  present  time,  furniture  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  development  of  man’s  refinement 
of  thought  in  design  and  his  skill  in  execu¬ 
tion.  The  history  of  mankind  is  written  in 
furniture  (could  one  interpret  it)  as  surely 
as  the  story  of  Egypt  is  carved  in  picture 
form  upon  tablets  and  walls  of  stone.  In 
the  first  simple  pieces,  in  the  ornate,  over¬ 
elaborate  ones,  in  his  experiments  with 
various  woods,  with  veneering,  marquetry, 
inlaying  and  carving,  man’s  struggle  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  beautiful  is  very  evident. 
His  failures  taught  him  success,  success  en¬ 
couraged  to  even  finer  attempts.  The  prac¬ 
tical  and  social  needs  of  man  in  nearly  all 
countries  can  be  read  from  the  furniture 
left  to  us.  Historians  tell  us  that  primitive 
man  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hair  thinking  to 
enhance  his  beauty,  long  before  he  took 
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definite  thought  for  his  physical  comfort. 
Love  of  beauty  has  always  come  first, 
broadening  the  mind,  instilling  in  it  the  de¬ 
sire  to  create  and  endowing  it  with  ability 
to  do  so. 

Because  furniture  holds  the  history  of 
man’s  struggle  toward  refinement,  period 
furniture  is  full  of  romantic  fascination  to 
people  interested  in  life,  in  progress  and  in 
art.  Comparatively  few  old  pieces  of  his¬ 
toric  furniture 
are  left  to  us,  so 
it  is  out  of  the 
question  for 
most  of  us  to 
possess  even  a 
small  piece  of  it ; 
but  many  people 
turn  to  those  old 
records,  reveling 
in  their  romantic 
association,  de¬ 
siring  mightily 
to  possess  them. 
Some  of  our 
American  cab¬ 
inet  makers  have,  like  the  masters  of  old, 
created  for  us  furniture  so  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful  that  it  is  destined  to  be  as  eagerly  sought 
for  in  future  ages  as  any  of  the  old  pieces 
that  we  now  cherish  so  highly.  Others  have 
bent  all  their  talents  toward  making  exact 
copies  of  the  special  old  period  pieces  that 
have  appealed  to  them  and  really  marvelous 
are  some  of  these  reproductions,  true  of  line 
and  tone,  sometimes  even  simulating  the 
soft  patina  that  time  patiently  adds  to  the 
work  of  man.  Many  people  who  care  about 
progress,  about  romance  and  history  and 
beauty,  and  who  are  unable  to  have  any  of 
the  genuine  old  pieces  for  their  home,  turn 
eagerly  to  such  furniture,  honestly  admitted 
to  be  copies.  Because  they  are  faithful,  re¬ 
liable  counterparts  of  the  old  they  carry 
much  of  the  spirit  so  prized  in  the  genuine 
pieces. 

That  our  workmen  have  genius  equal  to 
those  fine  old  men  who  made  the  models  is 
shown  by  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  this  illus¬ 
tration.  The  old  oak  tables  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  genuine 
Jacobeans  from  which  they  are  patterned. 
The  soft  quality  given  the  wood  by  time  and 
the  polish  of  much  usage  have  been  faith¬ 
fully  imitated.  Such  tables  although  con¬ 
fessed  replicas  nevertheless  would  fill  a 
most  important  place  in  many  homes. 


PICTURE  CHAIRS 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHAIR  RIGHTLY 
PLACED  FORMS  A  PICTURE  IN- 
LIBRARY,  SITTING  ROOM  OR  HALL. 


PICTURE  CHAIRS,  FOR  OCCA¬ 
SIONAL  USE  BY  FIRESIDE, 
WINDOW  AND  LIBRARY  TABLE 

TO  find  a  perfect  chair,  that  is  one 
combining  comfort  with  beauty,  is 
as  delightful  an  adventure  as  to 
find  a  perfectly  satisfying  picture 
or  any  other  work  of  art.  A  chair  inviting 
to  ease,  yet  not  too  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
one  delicate  of  form,  yet  not  appearing  too 
delicate  for  daily  use,  one  that  is  beautiful 
of  line,  workmanship  and  coloring,  one  that 
is  individual  enough  to  suggest  character  yet 
that  can  fit  into  an  ordinary  room  without 
bringing  a  sense  of  confusion  and  seeming 
entirely  alien  to  the  place,  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find. 

We  are  showing  several  chairs  combin¬ 
ing  the  common  sense  of  furniture  con¬ 
struction,  beautiful  of  line  and  color,  built 
upon  a  background  of  pleasing  tradition 
and  historical  association.  These  chairs 
seem  made  for  meditation,  pleasure,  for 
quiet  hours  before  an  open  fire,  for  rest 
after  a  day’s  work  and  for  an  ornament  to 
the  room.  Our  craftsmen  of  today  are 
showing  remarkable  skill  in  reproducing 


beautiful  pieces  of  old  furni¬ 
ture  or  of  adapting  old  pieces 
to  our  needs  without  losing 
the  background  of  romance 
from  them. 

The  chairs  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  are  in  the  first  and  most 
important  place,  comfortable, 
thus  conforming  to  the  fore¬ 
most  function  of  a  chair ;  they 
are  in  addition  beautiful. 
They  are  not  rigid  as  to  style, 
so  will  fit  in  congenially  with 
almost  any  harmonious  Amer¬ 
ican  home.  They  are  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  copy  of  an  old 
Sheraton  chair  shown  at  the 
left  is  a  proof  of  this.  In 
workmanship  it  is  as  staunch 
and  fine  as  the  original. 
This  chair  is  of  dark  brown 
mahogany  with  no  inlay  and 
upholstered  in  uncut  mul¬ 
berry  velvet,  though  natural¬ 
ly  other  colors  would  be  as 
effective.  Such  a  chair  might 
be  found  on  entering  a  house  in  the  hall,  set 
away  in  some  welcoming  corner  so  that  the 
waiting  guest  could  almost  wish  the  hostess 
would  take  her  time  in  appearing,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  a  few  minutes  alone  with  the  chair. 
Any  living  room  or  library  with  such  a 
chair  to  rest  in  would  be  assured  of  homi¬ 
ness.  They  are  the  perfect  type  of  fire¬ 
side  chair,  of  the  easy  chair  in  which  one 

SQUARE  BACKED 
QUEEN  ANNE  CHAIR 
UPHOLSTERED  IN 
TAPESTRY. 
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sits  for  converse  instead  of  the  large, 
lounging,  heavily-stuffed  reading  chair. 

We  have  selected  these  chairs  that  well 
might  be  called  “picture”  chairs  instead  of 
the  “individual”  or  the  “occasional”  chair 
because  they  will  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  American  homes  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  a 
room  of  almost  any  period.  They  are  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  ordinary  looking  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture,  but  distinctly  unusual. 
They  are  structurally  beautiful  through 
natural  lines  of  construction,  and  have  the 
desired  antique  quality,  for  they  have  been 
built  upon  the  old  lines  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that 
a  model  comes  down  to  us  standing  out  like 
a  planet  from  the  nebula  of  nameless  stars. 
These  chairs  represent  types  of  some  of  the 
best  designing  of  their  age. 

How  much  better  suited  to  the  express¬ 
ing  of  a  personality  are  they  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  offered  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
home  maker.  Properly  disposed  they  lend 
a  most  delightful  note  of  variety  which  can¬ 
not  be  had  if  a  room  be  forced  into  the 
strict  style  of  a  given  period.  Unless  a 
room  definitely  expresses  the  owner’s  taste 


BROWNING  CHAIR, 
OLD  IVORY  WOOD, 
BLUE  VELVET 
UPHOLSTERING. 


and  personality  it  will  never  feel  like  home, 
but  like  a  rented  room.  To  achieve  this 
one  should  have  individual  picturesque 
pieces  of  furniture  instead  of  adhering  to 
one  strict  type.  These  chairs  are  like  the 
work  of  the  old  craftsmen  who  created  for 
us  the  fine  models  of  furniture  we  still  are 
forced  to  copy.  They  will  appeal  to  most 
people  as  being  splendidly  adaptable  to 
modern  home  furnishings.  They  are  good 
mixers,  good  company  and  full  of  person¬ 
ality  yearning  to  be  appreciated ;  yet  they 
do  not  obtrude.  Even  the  one  that  shows 
a  decided  Spanish  flavor  beneath  its  Flem¬ 
ish  ancestry,  seems  perfectly  naturalized,  as 
it  were,  to  American  soil. 

Historians  tell  us  that  costume  and  furni¬ 
ture  have  always  been  in  very  close  relation¬ 
ship.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  support 
of  this  statement  that  the  arms  of  the 
Queen  Anne  chairs  were  set  back  from  the 
front  to  allow  room  for  the  ample  skirts 
of  the  women  and  were  high  backed  to 
look  well  with  the  tall  headdresses  and  peri¬ 
wigs  of  that  time.  The  square  backed 
Queen  Anne  chair  of  our  illustration  sug¬ 
gests  the  luxurious,  comfortable,  yet  cere¬ 
monious  spirit  brought  over  with  Dutch 
King  William.  The  Browning  chair,  after 
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an  Adam  model,  has  somewhat  this  same 
feeling.  The  back  is  more  graciously 
rounded,  the  legs  straighter  than  the  square 
backed  Queen  Anne,  but  the  latter  shows 
more  luxurious,  softer  cushions  and  obtains 
grace  from  the  low  cabriole  legs.  The 
square  backed  Queen  Anne  is  of  mahogany 
and  can  be  covered  with  either  velvet  or 
tapestry.  The  Browning  chair  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  carried  out  in  old  ivory  (painted, 
not  enameled)  and  soft  grayish  blue  velvet. 
It  could  have  been  as  suitably  finished  in 

“THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 
ALL  ACADEMIES” 

Y  hand-labor,  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  we  are  to  till  the  ground.  By 
hand-labor  also  to  plow  the  sea ; 
both  for  food,  and  in  commerce, 
and  in  war:  not  with  floating  kettles  there 
neither,  but  with  hempen  bridle,  and  the 
winds  of  heaven  in  harness.  That  is  the 
way  the  power  of  Greece  rose  on  her 
Egean,  the  power  of  Venice  on  her  Adria, 
of  Amalfi  in  her  blue  bay,  of  the  Norman 
sea-riders  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily:— 
so,  your  own  dominion  also  of  the  past.  Of 
the  past,  mind  you.  On  the  Baltic  and  the 
Nile,  your  power  is  already  departed.  .  .  . 
Agriculture,  then,  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
plow  drawn  only  by  animals ;  and  shepherd 
and  pastoral  husbandry  are  to  be  the  chief 
schools.  And  this  most  royal  academy  of 
all  academies  you  have  to  open  over  all  the 
land,  purifying  your  health  and  hills,  and 
waters,  and  keeping  them  full  of  every 
kind  of  lovely  natural  organism,  in  tree, 
herb  and  living  creature.  All  land  that  is 
waste  and  ugly,  you  must  redeem  into  or¬ 
dered  fruitfulness;  all  ruin,  desolateness, 
imperfectness  of  hut  or  habitation,  you 
must  do  away  with;  and  throughout  every 
city  of  your  dominion  there  must  not  be  a 
hand  that  cannot  find  a  helper,  nor  a  heart 
that  cannot  find  a  comforter. 

“Observe,  then,  all  wise  work  is  mainly 
threefold  in  character.  It  is  honest,  useful 
and  cheerful.  First,  it  is  honest.  I  hardly 
know  anything  more  strange  than  that  you 
recognize  honesty  in  play,  and  you  do  not 
in  work.  In  vour  lightest  games,  you  have 
always  some  one  to  see  what  you  call  ‘fair 
play.’ 

“Then,  secondly,  wise  work  is  useful.  No 
man  minds,  or  ought  to  mind,  its  being 
hard,  if  only  it  comes  to  something;  but 


gray  enamel,  rose  or  gray  velvet  or  in  fact, 
any  combination  of  colors  in  wood  or  cov¬ 
erings. 

The  third  chair  reveals  the  Jacobean 
spirit  reproduced  with  the  lighter,  more 
sympathetic  atmosphere  necessary  for  per¬ 
fect  adaptation  to  American  homes.  The 
soft  element  is  introduced  in  the  carved 
back,  carved  arms  and  seat.  Even  the 
stretcher  pleasantly  departs  from  the  severe 
straight  line,  increasing  the  suggestion  of 
ease  naturally  belonging  to  a  fireside  chair. 


when  it  is  hard,  and  comes  to  nothing; 
when  all  our  bees’  business  turns  to  spi¬ 
ders’ ;  and  for  honey-comb  we  have  only 
resultant  cobweb,  blown  away  by  the  next 
breeze— that  is  the  cruel  thing  for  the 
worker.  Yet  do  we  ever  ask  ourselves,  per¬ 
sonally,  or  even  nationally,  whether  our 
work  is  coming  to  anything  or  not?  We 
don’t  care  to  keep  what  has  been  nobly 
done ;  still  less  do  we  care  to  do  nobly  what 
others  would  keep;  and,  least  of  all,  to 
make  the  work  itself  useful  instead  of 
deadly  to  the  doer,  so  as  to  use  his  life  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  to  waste  it.  Of  all  wastes,  the 
greatest  waste  that  you  can  commit  is  the 
waste  of  labor.  If  you  went  down  in  the 
morning  into  your  dairy,  and  you  found 
that  your  youngest  child  had  got  down  be¬ 
fore  you;  and  that  he  and  the  cat  were  at 
play  together,  and  that  he  had  poured  out 
all  the  cream  on  the  floor  for  the  cat  to  lap 
up,  you  would  scold  the  child,  and  be  sorry 
the  milk  was  wasted.  But  if,  instead  of 
wooden  bowls  with  milk  in  them,  there  are 
golden  bowls  with  human  life  in  them,  and 
instead  of  the  cat  to  play  with— -the  devil 
to  play  with;  and  you  yourself  the  player; 
and  instead  of  leaving  that  golden  bowl  to 
be  broken  by  God  at  the  fountain,  you 
break  it  in  the  dust  yourself,  and  pour  the 
human  blood  out  on  the  ground  for  the 
fiend  to  lick  up — that  is  no  waste!  But  if 
you  put  him  to  base  labor,  if  you  bind  his 
thoughts,  if  you  blind  his  eyes,  if  you  blunt 
his  hopes,  if  you  steal  his  joys,  if  you  stunt 
his  body,  and  blast  his  soul,  and  at  last  leave 
him  not  so  much  as  to  reap  the  poor  fruit  of 
his  degradation,  but  gather  that  for  your¬ 
self,  and  dismiss  him  to  the  grave,  when 
you  have  done  with  him,  having,  so  far  as 
in  you  lay,  made  the  walls  of  that  grave 
everlasting,  .  .  .  this  you  think  is  no  waste, 
and  no  sin !” 

—From  the  "Crown  of  Wild  Olive,”  by  John  Ruskin. 
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FALL  PLANTING  OF  SPRING 
BULBS 

ULBS,  because  they  are  bright  and 
beautiful,  because  they  push  back 
the  earth  with  their  green  lance 
leaves,  and  shake  out  their  gay,  ten¬ 
der  petals  at  the  very  first  intimation  of 
spring’s  arrival,  because  they  are  easy  to 
grow,  inexpensive,  faithful  year  after  year 
to  their  familiar  corner  or  border  like  de¬ 
pendable  old  friends,  are  universal  favor¬ 
ites.  Not  a  plot  of  ground  that  can  boast 
the  enchanted  name  of  garden  but  has  a  fair 
measure  of  bulbs  hidden  modestly  beneath 
the  earth  ready  to  fairly  dance  and  wave 
silken  banners  with  exuberance  of  joy  when 
the  windy  March  and  rainy  April  take  their 
turn  in  ruling  over  our  land.  The  very 
names  of  the  flowers  curled  up  in  those 
funny  brown  bulbs  speak  of  hope,  light¬ 
heartedness  and  banish  gloom  and  dull 
despair. 

Bulbs  so  crazed  the  minds  of  kings  and 
countries  a  few  years  ago  that  the  mania 
goes  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  world’s 
great  events.  Not  even  an  orchid  can  boast 
the  price  then  paid  for  a  single  tulip  bulb. 
One  man  put  in  the  balance  for  a  small 
Viceroy  bulb  what  looks  like  (after  study¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  sale)  his  entire  farm  outfit  of 
four  fat  oxen,  eight  fat  pigs,  twelve  fat 
sheep,  two  loads  of  wheat,  four  loads  of 
rye,  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  four  barrels  of 
beer,  two  barrels  of  butter,  a  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese,  a  complete  bed,  suit  of 
clothes  and  silver  beaker.  Nowadays  we 
can  have  a  veritable  carpet  of  wonderfully 
colored  tulips  for  a  much  smaller  price,  for 
growers  and  importers  concentrating  upon 
these  wonderful  flowers  have  made  this 
possible.  Tulips  true  to  type,  dependable  of 
growth  are  now  to  be  had  in  abundance  in 
every  color  under  the  sun,  save  blue. 

The  Darwins  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
favorites  because  of  their  exquisite  cup 
shapes  and  fair  tints.  They  are  strong 
growing,  of  large  and  brilliantly  colored 
chalices,  late  flowering,  easily  forced,  stems 
are  long,  stiff,  averaging  two  feet  in 
height.  Darwins  may  be  identified  by  the 
perfect  form  of  cup  and  by  the  blue  or 
black  splash  of  color  at  the  base  of  each 
petal  and  by  the  peculiarity  displayed  in 
having  the  outside  and  the  inside  alike  in 
color. 

The  varieties  worthy  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  are  the  Clara  Butt,  a  salmon  pink ; 
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Dream,  pale  lilac ;  Danverse,  brilliant  crim¬ 
son  ;  Europe,  scarlet,  shaded  to  rose ;  Farns- 
combe  Sanders,  rose  scarlet ;  Grande 
Maitre,  purplish  violet ;  Gretchen,  pale 
rose ;  Loveliness,  carmen ;  Mme.  Krelage, 
lilac  rose,  pale  rose  margin ;  Potter  Palmer, 
purplish  violet ;  Nora  Ware,  lilac  to  white ; 
Pride  of  Haarlem,  bright  rose  and  purple ; 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  rich  dark  red;  Sultan, 
maroon,  and  William  Copeland,  bright 
violet. 

The  hardy  cottage  tulips  are  also  late 
bloomers,  therefore  are  often  associated 
with  the  Darwins.  They  are  exceptionally 
hardy,  not  as  stiff  as  the  Darwins,  present 
a  greater  variety  of  form  and  color  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  vigorous  habits  are  invalu¬ 
able  for  hardy  borders.  The  Caledonia, 
orange  scarlet ;  La  Merveille,  salmon  rose 
with  yellow  center ;  Inglescombe,  yellow, 
scarlet  and  pink;  Golden  Crown,  yellow, 
red  bordered ;  Gesneriana  Lutea,  clear  yel¬ 
low  ;  Gesneriana  Spathulata,  dazzling  scar¬ 
let,  are  all  excellent  varieties. 

The  single  early  tulips,  the  first  to  bloom 
in  the  spring  are  Due  Van  Thol,  Keizer- 
kroon,  Cottage  Maid,  Couleur  Cardinal, 
Flamingo,  White  Hawk,  Joost  van  Vondel 
(pure  white),  and  Duchesse  de  Parma 
(orange  red). 

Good  early  flowering  double  tulips  are 
Couroone  d’Or,  orange  yellow ;  Tournesol, 
bright  scarlet;  Toureador,  rich  orange  with 
yellow  border ;  Vuurvaak,  scarlet ;  La 
Grandesse,  soft  rose  and  white. 

Brilliant,  erratic,  showy,  picturesque  are 
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FALL  PLANTING  OF  SPRING  BULBS 


the  curiously  fringed,  ragged  petaled  parrot 
tulips. — the  Admiral  de  Constantinople, 
glossy  scarlet;  Gloriosa,  yellow  and  scarlet; 

Lutea  Major,  golden  yellow,  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  scarlet  and  Markgraaf, 
golden  inside,  outside  shaded  and  feathered 
scarlet,  purple  and  green,  showiest  of  all. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  tulips,  daf¬ 
fodils,  hyacinths  and  crocuses  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  except  that  tulips  should  be 
set  with  the  tip  of  bulb  five  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  daffodils  six, 
hyacinths  six  and  crocuses  three  inches. 

Any  soil  that  will  grow  vegetables  will  do 
for  these  showy  bulbs.  October  is  the  best 
season  for  planting,  though  many  set  them 
out  the  moment  they  are  received  from  the 
seedsmen,  which  is  often  in  the  latter  part 
of  September.  If  the  ground  is  open  and 
not  too  wet,  they  can  be  safely  planted  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November.  A  warm, 
sunny,  sheltered  position  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  one ;  a  windy,  shady  spot  or  low,  damp 
place  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  bulbs  find 
their  ideal  location  among  the  shrubbery,  at 
the  foot  of  trees,  along  a  hedge  or  a  wall 
or  scattered  informally  on  grassy  banks. 

Hyacinths  beneath  a  window  or  in  a  win¬ 
dow  box  fill  a  room  with  cheer  and  frag¬ 
rance.  Crocuses,  hyacinths,  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  scillas,  snowdrops,  all  at  their 
best  in  grass,  or  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  not  yet  leaved  enough 
to  shade  them,  or  when  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  bronze-tinted  young 
peony  leaves. 

If  the  planting  is  done  with  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  or  iron,  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  air 
space  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  bulb 
or  hard  earth  or  a  stone,  because  the 
new  roots  begin  to  push  down  and 
must  find  an  easy,  quick  grasp  of 
earth.  A  little  bone  meal  or  other 
fertilizer  is  sometimes  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  If  the  soil  is  very  stiff 
and  heavy  it  should  be  well  dug  and 
mixed  with  rotted  barnyard  manure, 
leaf  mold  or  humus.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  plant  all  the  bulbs  of 
one  variety  at  even  depths,  else  they 
will  not  flower  the  same  time.  All 
bulbs  planted  should  be  well 
marked,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
located  when  it  comes  time  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  roots. 

Although  some  people  think  that 

there  is  no  finer  way  of  planting  narcissus  poetaz  must  be  planted  in  fall  if  spring  blos- 
spring  bulbs  than  to  naturalize  soms  are  desired. 


them  in  the  grass,  there  are  others  who 
prefer  the  more  formal  planting  of  a 
border,  by  the  walk,  against  a  wall  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  house.  The  planting  be¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  taste  or  depending  upon 
circumstances,  no  set  rule  can  be  given  ex¬ 
cept  the  always  to  be  recommended  one  of 
watchfulness  over  color  harmonies.  For 
some  unexplainable  reason  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  color  combination  for  tulips  seems  to  be 
red  and  yellow,  and  the  arrangement  of  them 
in  stiffest  kind  of  circles,  squares,  anchors 
and  stars.  However,  no  arrangement  can 
kill  the  beauty  of  these  cheerful,  courageous 
spring  flowers. 

Hyacinths,  daffodils,  narcissus,  tulips, 
lilies-of-the-valley  adapt  themselves  very 
readily  to  house  culture  and  make  charming 
gifts  for  the  holidays.  In  selecting  bulbs 
for  pot  culture  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  best  quality  of  bulbs  be  secured. 
They  should  be  started  as  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  as  possible,  placed  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar 
and  brought  slowly  into  the  light  after  they 
have  formed  heavy  root  growth.  They 
should  be  started  in  a  common  pot  which 
can  later  be  slipped  into  a  more  expensive 
jar.  Any  light,  rich  garden  soil  or  the 
fiber  which  is  a  spongy  material  free  from 
odor  or  weeds,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 
THEATER 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

was  born  for  these  people, — a  theater  in 
the  style  of  architecture  that  belonged  to 
the  neighborhood  ages  ago  when  it  was  a 
fashionable  and  beautiful  part  of  New 
York.  A  Colonial  type  of  building  with 
white  casings,  and  vines  drooping  down 
from  the  windows  and  simple  arched  door¬ 
ways  make  the  external  of  the  playhouse, 
that  has  probably  been  productive  of  more 
happiness  than  any  theater  of  modem 
times.  And  the  program  is  plays,  moving 
pictures,  vaudeville,  dancing,  music,  all  the 
good  things  that  young  people  love.  Folk 
songs  are  sung,  illustrated  fairy  tales 
given,  marionette  shows  and  orchestral  mu¬ 
sic.  The  educational  side  is  never  forgot¬ 
ten ;  for  instance,  if  the  moving  pictures 
shown  are  from  Russia,  Russian  folk  songs 
and  dancing  are  made  familiar  in  vaude¬ 
ville,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  Jewish  population.  The  past  winter 
the  theater  has  had  the  privilege  of  pre¬ 
senting  such  artists  as  Ellen  Terry,  Sarah 
Cowell  LeMoyne,  Gertrude  Kingston. 
And  during  such  dramatic  presentations  the 
foyer  of  the  theater  is  used  to  show  draw¬ 
ings,  paintings  and  stage  designs.  Plays 
and  dramatic  literature  are  sold  in  the  foyer 


and  in  every  way  education  of  a  fascinating 
nature  is  combined  with  refreshing  pleas¬ 
ure. 

The  plays  are  of  the  very  best.  When 
a  play  is  to  be  given  at  the  Neighborhood 
Theater,  all  the  young  people  of  the  vicinity 
are  full  of  excitement,  for  they  are  a  part  of 
the  working  staff.  It  was  discovered  at  the 
presentation  of  “The  Daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah,”  the  first  dramatic  production,  that 
one  hundred  and  forty  young  people  had 
contributed  to  its  success.  They  had  helped 
to  design  the  costumes,  dyed  the  cloth,  they 
had  cut  and  sewed  the  materials ;  the  boys 
had  helped  to  make  the  shields  and  the  ban¬ 
ners,  and  many  of  them  had  trained  for  the 
dancing  and  the  chorus  work.  Altogether 
this  theater  is  truly  an  opportunity  for  the 
joy  to  come  to  young  people,  and  to  help 
bring  it  about  they  give  liberally  of  their 
work,  and  energy  and  time. 

This  delightful  little  playhouse  has  a  tiled 
roof  with  flowers  and  vines  in  summer¬ 
time,  where  classes  in  dancing  and  recrea¬ 
tion  are  held.  In  the  rehearsal  room  on 
the  top  floor  festival  dancing,  choral  classes, 
poster  designing  are  taught.  Already  this 
theater  is  a  center  where  the  poetry  and 
tradition  of  the  people  who  have  inspired  it 
are  taught,  where  the  modern  spirit  in  the 
art  of  the  theater  finds  expression,  with  a 
value  spiritual  and  aesthetic  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terial. 

WE  have  all  realized  that  invariably 
kings,  democracies  and  institutions 
go  to  seed  without  vigorous,  local 
self  expression,  that  art  becomes  thread¬ 
bare  when  it  is  too  highly  centralized, 
that  the  great  power  in  all  progress,  in  art, 
government  and  civic  conditions  lies  in  the 
people  doing  for  themselves.  They  must 
always  construct  whatever  is  to  be  durable 
in  the  nation ;  the  impulse  toward  beauty 
must  come  from  them,  the  impulse  toward 
happiness,  toward  religion,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  forever  fluent.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  life  is  flowing  so  swiftly  about  them 
that  it  forever  refreshes  them,  washing  out 
old  impressions,  bringing  new  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  It  is  this  current  that  must  help  the 
growth  of  the  world  if  it  is  to  flourish  and 
really  bear  fruit. 

When  once  more  our  young  people 
throughout  the  land  are  singing  by  the 
fireside  at  night,  in  great  and  mighty 
choruses  in  our  theaters  for  the  hap- 

(Continued  on  pope  118.) 
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A  HOUSE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

HE  house  of  efficiency  means  a  house 
where  the  work  is  done  in  the  quick¬ 
est,  easiest  and  best  way  by  means 
of  the  most  complete  labor-saving 
and  sanitary  devices  known  to  modern  build¬ 
ers.  It  means  in  this  case  also  a  house  that 
provides  the  helpful  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  beauty,  for  a  house  to  be  truly  efficient 
nowadays  must  incorporate  beauty  as  well  as 
clever  labor-saving  devices.  This  house 
built  for  Austin  K.  Hanks  at  Forest  Hills 
Gardens,  New  York,  besides  being  good  to 
look  upon  is  a  model  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  maximum  of  service  has  been 
obtained  with  a  minimum  amount  of  energy 
required  to  produce  it.  It  is  such  an  object 
lesson  in  modern  home  making  that  we  are 


giving  a  detailed  description  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  about  to  build. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  simple  and 
attractive.  The  overhang  of  the  roof,  nearly 
two  feet,  on  all  four  sides  of  the  house  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  means  of  ventilation  by 
permitting  the  lowering  of  top  of  windows 
and  preventing  rain  from  blowing  into  the 
rooms.  All  the  leaders  and  diain  gutters  are 
of  solid  copper.  The  roof  is  red  tile  and 
the  construction  stucco  over  terra  cotta  tile 
blocks.  The  entrance,  porch  and  steps  are  of 
solid  concrete.  There  is  practically  no  up¬ 
keep  expense  with  construction  of  this  kind. 

Within  the  house  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
hall  is  of  oak  treated  with  Craftsman  finish. 
Doors  are  a  single  panel.  Scamwell  patent 
metal  lath  was  used  for  plastered  walls 
which  are  a  part  of  the  fireproof  plan.  The 
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F  IKK  PLACE  OF  TAPESTRY  BRICK  I  ROOM  LIGHTED  WITH  X-RAY  INDIRECT  PROCESS. 


living  room  trim  is  mahogany,  the  walls  are 
hand  stippled  and  the  furniture  is  mahog¬ 
any.  Electric  service  switches  are  in  base¬ 
board  of  all  rooms.  These  are  part  ot*  the 
vacuum  cleaner  system  installed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  piped  from  the  house.  There  are 
two  intake  receptacles  on  the  first  floor  and 
one  each  in  basement,  second  and  third 
floors. 

The  lighting  of  living  room  is  by  indirect 
or  X-Ray  Lighting  System.  These  lights 
are  controlled  by  a  switch  in  the  hall  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  on  before  entering  the 
room  and  oft"  again  after  leaving  it. 

The  Tapestry  brick  fireplace  in  the  living 
room  is  of  dull  orange  red  brick,  with  brick 
shelf  of  special  size,  18  inches  each  in 
length.  The  ashes  from  the  fireplace  are 


PATENT  WINDOW  FASTENER. 


dumped  directly  into  a  steel  lined  pit  with 
door  opening  into  basement  by  simply  push¬ 
ing  open  a  cover  at  rear  of  hearth.  The 
window  seat  across  the  end  of  the  room 
shows  a  very  convenient  and  practical 
method  of  storing  pianola  records.  Wood 
partitions  form  the  division,  records  resting 
in  their  boxes  placed  on  the  floor  on  end. 
Xote  that  the  titles  can  be  easily  read,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  easy  to  find  the  record  desired  for 
use. 

The  sun  porch  is  directly  from  the  living 
room.  All  inside  walls  are  of  Tapestry 
brick,  the  floors  of  tile.  The  simple  little 
fountain,  laid  up  directly  back  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  also  the  concrete  bench  and  concrete 
pedestal  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  room.  This  is  an  all  year  round  livable, 
practical  porch.  There  are  eight  casement 
windows  that  may  be  opened  and  closed  and 
locked  in  anv  desired  position  without  open¬ 
ing  the  window,  by  operating  the  lever 
shown  at  extreme  left  corner  of  the  window 
in  one  of  the  photographs.  Since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  open  the  screens  in  order  to 
open  the  windows  mosquitoes  or  other  in¬ 
sects  cannot  get  into  the  house  as  easily  as 
with  other  methods  of  regulating  appara¬ 
tus.  All  casement  windows  throughout  the 
house  are  fitted  with  patent  adjusters.  The 
screens  throughout  the  house  are  Burrowes 
rustless  copper  bronze  netting.  All  doors 
and  windows  are  fitted  with  Chamberlain 
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TAPESTRY  BRICK  SUN  PARLOR:  THE  WINDOW  SCREENS 
ARE  MADE  OF  BURROWES  RUSTLESS  NETTING. 

sanitary  conditions.  The  pipes  connecting 
with  the  faucets  and  drain  of  the  tub  are  ac¬ 
cessible  by  means  of  a  door  opening  into 
the  hall  built  for  the  purpose.  All  the  hot 
and  cold  water  supply  pipes  throughout  the 
house  are  built  of  solid  brass.  This  is  a 
wise  investment  as  the  pipes  will  last  with¬ 
out  cost  of  repair  in  all  probability  as  long 
as  the  house  lasts. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
house  is  the  “Rector”  system,  which  prac¬ 
tically  operates  itself.  Each  radiator  is  an 
individual  heating  unit.  In  the  center  com¬ 
partment  is  a  burner  using  a  mixture  of  air, 
drawn  from  the  room,  and  gas.  There  is 
no  water.  The  inside  of  the  radiators,  when 
in  use,  is  a  vacuum.  This  vacuum  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  an  exhaust  electric  blow¬ 
er  in  the  basement  which  also  draws  all  the 
exhausted  gases  and  throws  them  into  the 
flue  and  out  the  chimney.  The  heat  is  pure 
and  absolutely  sanitary. 

The  entire  system  throughout  the  house 
consists  of  eighteen  radiators  and  fifteen 
thermostats,  the  sun  room,  living  room  and 
hall  each  having  two  radiators  controlled  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  one  thermostat.  The 
thermostat  control  permits  the  desired 
temperature  in  each  and  every  room.  An 
entire  floor  may  be  one  temperature  or 
rooms  not  in  use  shut  off  or  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  In  the  illustration  the  thermostat 
is  shown  set  at  70  degrees.  When  this  tem- 


patent  metal  weather 
stripping. 

In  the  dining  room 
an  electric  floor  plug 
was  built  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor.  A 
wire  from  this  runs 
up  the  center  leg  of 
the  table  to  the  two 
porcelain  receptacles 
controlled  by  snap 
switches  permanently 
fitted  to  the  table  as 
shown.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  very  simple 
means  of  supplying 
current  to  bread 
toasters  and  Samovar 
for  making  tea, 
percolators,  chafing 
dish,  etc. 

A  view  of  the  bath¬ 
room  shows  the  Vit¬ 
reous  porcelain  with 
“Siwelco”  toilet  fixtures.  The  cabinet 
above  the  lavatory  is  white  enameled 
metal  with  glass  shelves.  The  floor 
and  side  walls  up  to  wainscoting  are  of 
tile.  A  built-in  bathtub  insures  the  best 


BATHROOM  WITH  SIWELCO  FIXTURES. 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  FOR  DINING  ROOM. 

perature  is  reached  the  radiators  are  auto¬ 
matically  shut  off ;  when  the  temperature 
drops  two  degrees  below  the  heat  is  auto¬ 
matically  turned  on.  In  average  winter 
weather  the  radiators  are  “on”  about  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  per  hour;  in  severely  cold 
weather  "on”  about  fifteen  minutes  and  “off” 
about  forty  minutes.  Such  a  labor-saving 
convenience  is  to  be  commended. 

The  illustration  shows  the  “mastu”  ther¬ 
mostat  with  time  control.  This  thermostat 
automatically  turns  on  and  off  the  electric 
current  in  the  basement  which  operates  the 
motors.  When  the  motors  are  stopped  this 


breaks  the  vacuum  of  the  entire 
system,  shutting  off  the  heat  of 
the  entire  house.  At  night  this 
thermostat  is  set  at  50  degrees 
upon  retiring,  and  at  6.30  a.  m. 
(or  any  other  time  set)  in  the 
morning  the  clock  turns  the  ther¬ 
mostat  to  72  degrees,  thus  turn¬ 
ing  the  entire  system  on.  In  fall 
and  spring  the  temperature  of 
the  weather  automatically  oper¬ 
ates  the  motors  of  the  entire 
heating  system.  During  the  day 
if  the  temperature  is  72  degrees 
or  higher  the  entire  system  is 
turned  off  and  at  evening  when 
same  drops  the  heating  system  is 
turned  to  set  on  again  with  individual  ther¬ 
mostats  operating  for  each  room  according 
as  they  are  set. 

The  electric  blowers  are  in  a  small  sepa¬ 
rate  room  in  the  basement  and  connections 
are  by  means  of  rubber  tubes  and  balls,  thus 


STATIONARY  TUEC  VACUUM  CLEANER. 


RECTOR  GAS  RADIATORS  ARE  USED  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

preventing  any  hum  or  noise  carrying 
through  the  house.  The  large  pipe  to  the 
left  connects  with  the  chimney  and  forms  an 
exit  for  the  exhausted  gases.  Two  motors 
were  installed  merely  as  a  precaution  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  upkeep  to  a  minimum,  as 
but  one  motor  is  used  at  a  time.  In  fact,  they 
are  so  wired  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
run  both  at  the  same  time.  The  advantage 
of  absolutely  no  dust  or  dirt,  no  coal  or 
ashes  and  no  furnace  to  care  for,  with  the 
proved  efficiency  of  this  system,  is  indeed 
very  great.  Every  housekeeper  should  re¬ 
joice  in  such  labor-saving  devices. 

The  Humphrey  instantaneous  water  heat¬ 
er  operates  automatically  for  hot  water 
throughout  the  house.  Turning  a  hot  water 
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faucet  anywhere  in  the  house  automatically 
opens  the  gas  valves  of  this  heater  and  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  water  is  heated  to 
140  degrees — as  much  as  desired  and  as 
frequently  as  desired.  A  small  pilot  light 


MODEL  LAUNDRY  RUN  WITH  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

is  lit  continuously.  Turning  off  the  water 
automatically  closes  all  the  other  gas  burn¬ 
ers.  The  exhausted  gases  go  out  the  chim¬ 
ney  through  a  large  galvanized  pipe  con- 


IN  THE  BASEMENT  OF  MR.  HANK’S  HOUSE  IS  A  MODEL  “DARK¬ 
ROOM,”  WITH  EVERY  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENIENCE. 
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RECTOR  SYSTEM  ELECTRIC  BLOWER  INSTALLED  IN  THE 
BASEMENT. 

nection.  This  heater  is  located  in  the  small 
room  with  the  heating  system  motors.  A 
drain  under  this  heater  carries  off  the  water 
caused  by  condensation. 

The  laundry  is  surely  an  inspiration  to 
every  householder.  The  illustration  shows 
an  electrically  operated  washing  machine. 
This  is  connected  with  the  plumbing,  both 
for  supply  of  water  and  outlet.  The  elec¬ 
tric  motor  operates  the  machine,  also  the 
clothes  wringer.  The  wringer  may  be 
operated  in  the  reverse  direction  and  the 
clothes  handled  from  the  rinse  water  to  the 
top  of  the  machine  when  they  are  ready  to 
hang  out  to  dry.  This  machine  will  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  better,  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  than  can  be  done  by  hand  in 
about  a  half  a  day.  Note  the  electric  meter 
and  switch  boxes  in  the  upper  corner,  also 
the  heating  system  radiator  at  extreme 
left.  This  motor  also  operates  the  sewing 
machine  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house. 

The  stationary  Tuec  vacuum  Cleaner  ap¬ 
paratus,  electrically  operated,  is  located  in 
the  basement.  The  only  attention  this  ap¬ 
paratus  requires  is  occasional  oiling,  and 
removing  the  dirt  pan  and  emptying  same. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large 
lower  door.  That  nothing  may  be  left  incom- 
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plete  in  this  charming  house,  there  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  room.  In  one  corner  of  the  base¬ 
ment  directly  under  the  dining  room  in  the 
center  is  an  electric  photo  printer.  To  the 
extreme  right  is  an  enlarging  apparatus. 
The  illuminant  is  a  250  Watt  nitrogen 
Mazda  bulb.  Bromide  enlargements  may 
be  made  up  to  16x20  inches  in  size.  Di¬ 
rectly  underneath  is  a  16x20  print  trim¬ 
mer,  and  stored  on  end  may  be  noted  16x20 
trays.  To  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  the  "Watten”  dark  room 
“safelight.”  A  piece  of  opal  glass  hung  in 
front  of  an  electric  bulb,  gives  a  convenient 
light  for  examining  negatives  or  prints. 
Also  note  the  sink  with  running  hot  and 
cold  water  and  built-in  cabinets.  A  small 
electric  fan  at  the  end  serves  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  also  for  quickly  drying  negatives. 
Note  the  clips  hung  from  wire  near  the 
ceiling  used  for  hanging  prints  to  dry.  The 
floor  is  concrete,  with  slatted  wood  floor 
over  same.  The  walls  are  white.  Two 
double  hung  windows  opening  outside  give 
plenty  of  daylight  and  fresh  air.  Inside 
folding  doors  instantly  close  out  all  light 
completely,  making  the  entire  a  dark  room 
at  anv  time. 
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MUSIC  AND  OUR  CHILDREN 

( Continued  from  page  13.) 

every  desk  and  a  comparison  between  the 
small  number  of  wind  instruments  Bee¬ 
thoven  required  in  the  Ninth  Symphony 
and  the  enormous  number  Strauss  calls  for 
in  his  “Heldenleben,”  his  operas  and  his 
latest  and  most  important  work,  “Die 
Alpensymphonie,”  is  astounding.  A  Haeck- 
elphone  is  required,  Clarinets  in  C,  D,  E  flat, 
A  and  B,  celeste,  saxophone  and  bass  horn, 
a  mass  of  percussion  instruments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  all  the  instruments  that  Wag¬ 
ner  calls  for  in  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.” 
The  necessity  of  such  an  enormous  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  questioned  by  some,  but  it 
seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  to  produce 
the  effects  desired  by  the  composer. 

Our  musical  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  develops  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  with  the  musical  ideas  of  mod¬ 
ern  composers  and  when  the  great  masters 
produce  colossal  musical  themes,  it  is  the 
natural  progression  of  their  wonderful  art, 
and  such  musical  expansion  is  perhaps 
characteristic  of  our  present  day,  just  as,  for 
instance,  modern  painters  are  paying  less 
attention  to  drawing  than  to  colors.  For  the 
proper  expression  of  his  ideas  in  musical 
color,  the  modern  composer  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  in  the  modern  orchestra, 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  in  its  highest 
state  of  perfection,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  yet 
complete  in  its  development. 

THE  BRIDE’S  OWN  FURNI¬ 
TURE 

( Continued  from  page  73.) 

intricate  a  system  of  drawers,  doors,  tills 
and  secret  hiding  places  as  the  iron  covered 
English  chest. 

Two  of  the  other  three  chests  illustrated 
in  this  article  are  American  reproductions 
of  Italian  marriage  coffres  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance.  Because  many  people  like 
the  romance  and  historical  association  of 
the  Old  World  furniture,  yet  are  unable  to 
own  such  pieces,  a  few  American  cabinet 
makers  have  undertaken  with  remarkable 
success  to  reproduce  them.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  show  the  perfection  with  which  the 
carving,  an  imitation  of  the  effects  of  time 
and  usage,  have  been  simulated.  The  third 
one  is  a  copy  of  an  antique  showing  a  chest 
made  with  a  back,  forming  doubtless  the 
first  model  for  our  familiar  settles. 

Still  another  form  of  American  chest  is 
shown,  in  the  central  panel  of  which  the 


initials  of  the  owner  and  the  date  of  carv¬ 
ing  are  inserted.  This  chest  with  the  heavy 
vine  running  across  the  top  classifies  it  as  a 
copy  of  the  Hadley  chest,  the  date  of  which 
is  placed  between  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety  and  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  chest  made  to  hold 
the  bride’s  dower  has  furnished  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  such  articles  of  our  household  fur¬ 
niture  as  dressers,  sideboards,  bureaus, 
wardrobes,  trunks,  settles,  etc.,  that  it  has 
developed  the  love  and  skill  of  carving, 
cabinet  making,  inlaying,  marquetring, 
enameling  and  many  other  of  the  crafts,  and 
furnishes  the  clue  to  much  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  home  life  of  people  of  the 
ages  long  ago.  In  every  museum  can  be 
found  interesting  specimens  showing  the 
development  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  the 
bride’s  own  furniture. 
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SOAP  BEARING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS 

NEW  industry  has  sprung  up  in  the 
West.  Once  again  it  is  proved  that 
a  plant  commonly  despised  as  a 
weed  oft  hides  a  valuable  quality 
of  usefulness.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  species  of  yucca 
a  soap  free  from  alkali  can  be  extracted, 
and  therefore  is  especially  fine  for  toilet  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  washing  woolens.  The  leaves 
yield  a  fiber  useful  for  many  purposes.  Its 
fruit,  similar  in  shape  to  a  banana,  has  long 
been  a  favorite  food  with  the  Indians.  This 
plant  that  grows  so  abundantly  in  arid  re¬ 
gions  that  it  has  been  spurned  and  hated  as  a 
troublesome  pest  now  brings  to  the  ranch¬ 
men,  who  formerly  were  annoyed  by  it,  from 
$5  to  $8  a  ton  at  a  factory  erected,  like  an  al¬ 
chemist’s  crucible,  to  convert  these  useless 
weeds  into  a  valuable  soap. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  plants  in  the 
United  States  which  possess  a  similar  sa¬ 
ponaceous  principle.  The  soap  berry  (Sa- 
pindus  saponaria )  bears  small  white  berries 
which  are,  so  writes  an  early  explorer  of 
southern  Florida,  “like  a  musket  ball  that 
washeth  as  white  as  sope.”  These  small 
white  berries  produce  an  excellent  lather 
when  rubbed  in  the  hands  or  upon  cloth. 
The  Asiatic  plant  of  this  same  species  has 
long  been  used  for  washing  silks  and  fine 
woolen  fabrics  such  as  cashmere  shawls. 
The  leaf  is  quite  like  our  roadside  sumac. 

In  the  West  grows  a  soap  plant  of  the 
lily  family  known  as  amole,  the  root  of 
which,  as  every  camper  knows,  makes  a  fine 
lather.  In  the  summer,  when  the  fields  are 
golden,  countless  white  feathers  seem  to  be 
blowing  over  them.  They  are  airy,  fairy, 
feathery  blossoms  that  tell  where  good  soap 
may  be  found.  Their  stem  is  almost  invisi¬ 
ble,  for  it  is  thin,  brown,  wiry  as  the  grass 
of  the  field.  In  the  spring  these  useful  soap 
bulbs  may  be  located  by  the  slender  wavy 
leaves  that  lie  upon  the  ground  in  a  whorl. 
The  bulb  is  so  close  to  the  surface  that  it 
protrudes  like  a  bit  of  brown,  old  manila 
mat.  The  early  Californians  used  this  bulb 
as  soap  and  also  as  a  hair  tonic.  The  In¬ 
dians  used  to  go  down  to  the  pools  with  a 
few  bulbs  and  rub  a  fine  lather  with  them 
upon  the  rocks.  This  stupefied  the  fish, 
which  would  come  to  the  surface  and  be 
easily  caught. 

From  the  blossoms  of  the  California  lilac 
or  soap  bush  (Ceouotluis  divaricatus)  a  fine 


lather  is  obtained.  Surely  a  handful  of  these 
beautiful,  fragrant  blossoms  is  the  very 
poetry  of  toilet  soaps.  Tourists  are  often 
given  a  cluster  to  rub  in  their  hands  with  a 
little  water  by  the  natives,  who  enjoy  their 
astonishment  over  the  delightful  soft  and 
abundant  lather. 

There  are  three  species  of  soap  nut  trees 
indigenous  to  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
portions  of  the  United  States — Sapindus  sa- 
ponaria,  S.  mnrgmatus,  S.  dnitnmondii. 
There  are  two  other  species  which  occur  in 
our  south  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  southwestern 
States.  The  S',  margimtus  is  a  tree  of  me¬ 
dium  height  found  from  Louisiana  to  Kan¬ 
sas  and  southern  Mexico.  It  has  leathery 
leaves  with  wingless  stems  and  yellow  ber¬ 
ries,  from  which  an  excellent  soap  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  tough, 
hard  and  divides  into  plates  which  are  easily 
separated,  stripped  and  woven  into  baskets. 
This  is  a  relative  of  our  buck-eyes. 

There  is  a  tree  imported  from  China 
called  the  China  soap  tree  which  has  been 
quite  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  country.  Many 
escapes  of  it  are  found  which  lead  one  to 
believe  it  indigenous.  It  is  a  shapely  tree 
reaching  in  height  fifty  feet  and  more;  the 
wood  being  close  grained  and  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  high  polish  is  admirably  suited  for 
furniture.  The  crop  from  a  full  grown  tree 
is  about  200  pounds  of  fruit,  which  averages 
an  income  of  $io  to  $20  a  year  per  tree.  The 
fruit  of  this  strange  tree,  which  begins  to 
bear  when  six  years  of  age.  is  a  nut-shaped 
shell  in  which  is  a  seed.  The  hull  is 
shredded  into  pieces,  which  are  used  as 
though  they  were  pieces  of  soap.  No  manu¬ 
factured  soap  can  compare  with  it  for  toilet 
or  cleansing  purposes.  The  hull  is  some¬ 
times  ground  into  a  powder,  which  in  turn 
is  made  into  a  cake.  An  excellent  hair  wash, 
a  dentifrice  and  other  household  commodi¬ 
ties  are  extracted  by  very  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  processes.  The  seed  yields  an  oil  said 
to  be  equalled  in  value  to  olive  oil.  When 
the  raising  of  this  tree  becomes  an  industry 
warranting  the  making  of  proper  machinery 
for  extracting  this  oil  it  can  be  produced 
much  more  cheaply  than  cotton  seed,  so  that 
it  seems  destined  to  develop  into  a  notable 
industry.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  supply  a 
fodder  of  much  nourishment.  After  its  de¬ 
tergent  qualitv  has  been  extracted  from  the 
shell  the  residue  makes  an  excellent  meal 
for  poultry.  It  is  said  that  from  the  seeds 
various  remedies  for  diseases  are  made. 
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LIGHTING  THE  MODERN 
HOME:  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  LAMPS  AND  FIXTURES 

WE  are  showing  in  this  article 
some  wall  bracket  electric 
candle  lighting  fixtures  and 
lamps  that  are  both  pleasing  and 
practicable,  that  will  help  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  pleasant  illumination  for  a 
room,  and  add  beauty  of  ornament 
through  the  day.  The  first  bracket  shown 
in  group  No.  i,  simplicity  itself,  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  use  in  bedrooms.  It  is  of  wood 
and  may  be  painted 
in  every  pale  shade 
as  well  as  in  cream, 
old  ivory  and  white. 

It  will  hold  a  candle 
of  any  diameter. 

Next  to  it  is  an  old 
ivory  basket  enam¬ 
eled  on  iron,  filled 
with  pink,  blue,  yel¬ 
low  flowers  and 
green  leaves,  hold¬ 
ing  candles  pink, 
blue,  yellow  or 
white  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  the 
room.  This  bracket 
would  be  especially 
suitable  for  sun  par¬ 
lors,  bedrooms  or 
even  dining  rooms 
placed  above  side¬ 
boards  and  toned  to 
harmonize  with  the 
general  scheme  of 
the  room. 

The  third  bracket 
of  this  same  group 


WOODEN  STANDARDS  FOR  WAX 
CANDLES  FITTED  WITH  LONG 
GLASS  GLOBES  THAT  KEEP  FLAMES 
FROM  FLICKERING  WITH  THE 
WIND. 


MODERN  FIXTURES  FOR  ELECTRIC  CANDLES  TO  BE  USED 
UPON  SIDE  WALLS. 

is  of  silver  designed  for  drawing,  reception 
or  ball  rooms,  even  for  large  clubrooms.  It 
is  rich,  yet  simple ;  the  ideal  bracket  for  a 
quite  elegant  room.  The  fourth  is  some¬ 
what  like  the  first,  only  oblong,  a  little  more 
classic  perhaps,  and  comes  in  cream,  old 
ivory  or  white,  with  a  rim  of  any  color  de¬ 
sired  around  the  outer  edge.  The  two 
standing  candle  fixtures  placed  upon  the 
mahogany  table  in  the  second  illustration 
are  of  black  lacquer  with  an  interesting 
Chinese  design  in  raised  gold  upon  them. 

v  -7  These  lights  are 

beautiful  for  library 
and  reading  tables, 
for  bedrooms,  upon 
the  dining  table  or 
sideboard.  Similar 
models  can  be  had 
of  mahogany,  so 
that  they  will  carry 
out  the  plan  of  the 
mahogany  bedroom. 
On  either  side  of 
a  table  or  dresser 
they  are  especially 
useful  because  they 
can  be  adjusted  to 
direct  the  light 
wherever  most  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  bracket 
in  the  third  illustra¬ 
tion  is  an  Empire 
model  suitable  for  a 
small,  elegant  room. 
It  is  of  dull  black 
enamel  with  gold 
high  lights.  The 
next  two,  more  or¬ 
nate,  are  of  antique 
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THREE  GOOD  EXAMPLES  OF  IRON  AND  BRASS  BRACKET 
FIXTURES  FOR  ELECTRIC  CANDLES. 

brass,  hand  hammered,  heavy,  rich  looking, 
showing  the  careful  finish  of  craft  instead 
of  machine  work. 

The  table  lamps  of  the  illustrations  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  beautiful  color  note  by 
day  as  well  as  satisfactory  illumination  at 
night.  The  first  lamp  shown  in  illustration 
No.  4  is  of  brown  and  white  enamel  with  a 
silk  shade  the  same  brown  tone;  of  course 
this  design  could  be  carried  out  in  any  col¬ 
ors.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  home  makers.  The 
next  is  a  black  enamel  stand  with  white 
high  lights;  the  shade  is  of  parchment  in 
tones  of  dull  gold,  with  soft  blue  and  pink 
inconspicuous  designs  painted  upon  it.  This 
also  can  be  carried  out  in  any  scheme  of 
colors  desired.  The  next  lamp  is  of  the 
popular  black  and  white  “magpie”  style. 
The  stand  is  of  black  and  white  enamel  and 
the  shade  a  black  and 
white  silk  upon  a 
wire  framing.  These 
three  lamps  have  been 
designed  to  hold  a 
single  electric  bulb. 

The  fifth  illustra¬ 
tion  is  an  unusual, 
classic  model  carried 
out  in  old  blue 
enamel,  carved  inden¬ 
tations  painted  old 
ivory.  The  parch¬ 
ment  shade  is  of  blue 
•and  old  ivory  stripe, 
blended  and  shaded 
with  soft  browns, 
blues  and  old  ivories. 

The  whole  effect  is 
unusually  choice  and 
beautiful.  The  sixth 


lamp  is  of  black  enam¬ 
eled  wood  with  the 
Chinese  pattern  in 
raised  enamel  upon  it. 
The  shade  is  of  black 
and  gold  Chinese  tap¬ 
estry,  the  fringe  is 
black  with  inner  one 
of  gold.  The  effect  of 
this  lamp  is  peculiarly 
rich  and  unusual.  It 
has  been  designed  for 
use  in  a  room  with  the 
standard  candle  lights 
shown  upon  the  small 
table. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  makes  or  mars 
a  room  like  the  lighting  of  it.  Properly 
lighted  a  cold,  garish,  repellant  room  be¬ 
comes  warm,  soothing,  responsive.  When 
the  color  scheme  seems  all  wrong  in  spite  of 
the  thoughtful  care  given  to  make  it  har¬ 
monious  and  satisfying,  a  rearrangement  or 
a  complete  change  of  lights  creates  a  trans¬ 
formation  blending  everything  together  de¬ 
lightfully.  If  a  soft  rose-silk  inner-lining 
of  a  lamp  shade  does  not  give  the  pleasing, 
becoming  light  that  under  some  conditions 
it  certainly  does  do,  then  a  cream,  violet, 
yellow  or  gold  silk  must  be  tried  until  just 
the  right  tint  is  found  that  will  give  a  sun¬ 
shine  glow  to  the  room. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  is  not  with  the 
lights,  but  in  a  too  bright  or  cold  ceiling. 
Sometimes  the  stands  that  hold  the  light 
are  placed  too  high  or  are  too  concentrated 
in  one  place.  Candles  have  quite  general- 


THESE  THREE  LAMPS  OF  ENAMELED  WOOD  BASES  AND  SILK  OR  PARCHMENT 
SHADES  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNED  TO  HOLD  ONE  BULB  EACH. 
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ly  been  regarded  as  shedding  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  lights  over  a  room,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  instead  of  harsh,  raw  and 
centered  in  one  dazzling,  painfully  conspic¬ 
uous  spot.  They  seem  the  poetry  of  light, 
but  are  not  always  practical  enough  for 
present-day  use ;  the  push  of  a  button  will 
not  set  their  tiny  wicks  aflame,  the  smallest 
zephyr  will  cause  their  wee  torches  to  dance 
about,  fluttering  and  smoking  most  dis- 
tractively. 

Our  inventive  wizards  have  succeeded  in 
simulating  by  electricity  the  power  and 
quality  of  candle  flame  that  will  not  bend 
or  swing  with  the  wind  and  that  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  by  a  touch  of  the  ever- 
handy  push  button.  It  naturally  follows 
that  designers  have  supplied  candles  small, 
tall,  short  or  thick,  of  all  types  and  mate¬ 
rials,  for  every  possible  room.  Some  in¬ 
deed  seem  designed  by  madmen  so  curious, 
impossibly  ugly  and  terrible  they  are ;  but 
others  are  simple,  chaste,  satisfying  in 
every  way. 

These  electric  candles  give  almost  as 
mellow,  soft  and  romantic  a  light  in  a 
room  as  the  old-time  wax  candles — that  is 
when  no  shades  are  used.  Electric  candles 
have  the  advantage  of  glowing  through 
small  shades  of  silk,  which  the  flame  of  the 
wax  candles  make  too  dangerous  for  use. 
Besides  the  small  candle  shades  or  screens 
make  charming  color  adjuncts  to  a  room. 
Much  of  the  success  of  a  lamp  lies  in  the 
proportion  of  shade  to  base.  The  usual 
mistake  is  to  make  a  shade  far  too  large 
for  the  base,  either  in  height  or  circumfer¬ 


ence.  A  shade  even  an  inch  too  high  for 
the  base  gives  an  impression  of  clumsiness. 
Again,  the  line  of  the  shade  must  be  as  im¬ 
portantly  considered  as  the  roof  line  of  a 
house,  for  the  “pitch”  is  ever  a  matter  of 
careful  consideration. 

Note  the  two  lamps  on  this  page;  in  the 
upper  shade  made  of  parchment  the  pitch 
is  quite  severe,  while  in  the  lower  one  it  is 
decidedly  less  and  the  balance  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  fringe;  the  black  lac¬ 
quered  lamp  being  taller  and  more  slender 
of  base,  naturally  calls  for  a  shallower, 
wider  shade.  Another  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  shade  should  not  be  set  too  high 
upon  the  base.  Sometimes  the  balance  is 
improved  by  lowering  the  shade  but  an 
inch  or  two. 

An  interesting  treatment  for  silk  or  cre¬ 
tonne  shades  is  to  have  the  thin  outer  cover¬ 
ing  of  some  plain  shade  such  as  old  blue  and 
the  inner  lining  of  a  figured  silk  with  rose 
gold  or  yellow  flowery  pattern.  During  the 
day  the  lamp  is  of  the  tone  needed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  room,  but  at  night  it  be¬ 
comes  hazily  figured  with  the  roses,  birds 
or  flowers  of  the  lining  that  is  dimly  per¬ 
ceived  through  the  thin  outer  covering  The 
inner  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  silk  thus 
combine  to  give  the  effect  of  two  shades. 


BLACK  LACQUERED  LAMP  WITH  CHINESE  PATTERN  IN 
RAISED  GOLD  :  THE  SHADE  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
CHINESE  BROCADE. 
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MME.  PADEREWSKI’S  DOLLS: 
DESIGNED  AND  M  ADE  BY  PO 
MSI  I  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  HELP 
THEIR  NATIVE  LAND:  BY 
ANNA  M.  LAISE  PHILLIPS 

NCE  upon  a  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
Michele,  a  young  Polish  girl,  sat 
looking  at  the  dead  embers  in  her 
grate,  on  a  damp,  dismal  day,  in 
Paris.  She  was  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  she  used  to  have,  and  the  spot  where 
it  had  stood  was  covered  with  debris.  Her 
father  and  brothers  were  somewhere,  in 
some  army.  She  knew  that  much,  and  that 
was  all.  No,  she  knew  something  else.  She 
knew  that  she  was  penniless,  and  that  even 
in  Paris,  where  art  is  supposed  to  flourish, 
for  she  was  an  artist,  there  was  no  work  for 
her,  and  no  one  to  buy  or  admire  the 
pictures  she  had  been  accustomed  to  paint. 

As  she  sat  there,  looking  into  the  future, 
a  rap  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and  her  old 
friend  Jedrek,  from  her  home  in  Cracow, 
joined  her.  Jedrek  was  a  sculptor,  and.  like 
Michele,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
his  art,  that  could  be  sold.  Michele’s  sense 
of  humor  focused  itself  on  Jedrek’s  idle 
hands. 

“Don’t  sit  there  like  a  rag  doll,  Tedrek : 
get  busy.  Let’s  do  something.  Oh,  I’ll 
tell  you.  let’s  make  dolls,  just  the  kind  of 
dolls  we  used  to  play  with,  back  in  Poland. 
You  make  the  model,  and  I'll  paint  the  faces, 
and  Sophie  and  Marcella  shall  dress  them. 


DOLLS  DRESSED  IN’  THE  COSTUMES  OF  VARIOUS  POLISH 
PROVINCES  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
POLISH  VICTIMS’  RELIEF  FUND. 

Every  child  needs  a  doll.  Why,  we  shall  be 
rich  by  and  by.  No,”  she  said,  correcting 
herself,  "we  shall  never  be  rich,  for  we  will 
give  all  we  make,  excepting  our  living,  to 
Poland.” 

That  was  the  start.  Small  beginnings  fre¬ 
quently  make  great  endings,  and  the  Polish 
Doll  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  though 
growing  day  by  day.  It  took  fresh  impetus 
when  Madame  Paderewski  gave  the  move¬ 
ment  her  approval  and  cooperation,  by  or¬ 
dering  a  number  of  the  dolls  sent  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Committee  of  the  Polish 
Victims’  Relief  Fund,  of  which  Mr.  Pade¬ 
rewski  is  the  head.  Such  an  array  of  dolls 
has  rarely  come  to  New  York — New  York, 
that  is  so  accustomed  to  having  importations 
of  unusual  things. 

Michele  and  Jedrek  designed  the  dolls  to 
represent  every  province  or  section  of  Po¬ 
land.  Boy  dolls  and  girl  dolls,  brides  and 
grooms,  guides  and  tinsmiths,  there  were, 
showing  the  costumes  and  industries  of  the 
country,  which,  when  they  came,  were  so 
unique,  and  created  so  much  interest,  that 
Edward  B.  Lyman,  Manager  of  the  Fund 
for  Polish  relief,  saw  in  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  Poland  reflexively.  He  en¬ 
larged  the  Paris  Polish  Doll  Colony,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  the  entire  output.  The  work 
has  developed  a  spirit  of  courage  and  mu¬ 
tual  help  among  the  Polish  artists  who  are 
joining  the  Colony  in  Paris,  coming  from 
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sections  of 


RAG  DOLLS  IN  THE  COSTUME  OF  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 
DRESSED  BY  POLISH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  HELP  THEIR 
COUNTRY. 


Poland  and  other  war-ridden 
Europe. 

Two  little  dolls,  Jan  and 
Halka,  have  been  selected  as 
particularly  appealing  to  the 
children,  and  they  are  being 
duplicated  in  large  quantities. 
When  these  little  “Waifs  of 
Cracow,”  as  they  have  been 
named,  enter  American  homes, 
they  tell  a  more  eloquent  story 
than  any  that  could  be  written 
for  children.  Their  coming 
means  that  a  month’s  supply 
of  food  for  starving  babies  in 
Poland  has  been  provided. 
Sympathy  for  suffering  and  a 
desire  to  help  other  little  folks, 
is  stimulated  in  the  hearts  of 
American  boys  and  girls.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  the  Polish 
refugee  doll  has  a  mission,  the 
most  important  that  was  ever 
entrusted  to  wee  mites  of  doll 
babies.  Jan  and  Halka  are 
open  to  invitations  from  any 
boy  or  girl  or  fond  parent  or 
loving  uncle  or  aunt,  who  will 
send  an  invitation  to  the  Doll 
Department  of  the  Polish  Vic¬ 
tims’  Relief  Fund. 


JAN  AND  HALKA,  “ WAIFS  OF  CRACOW,”  WAITING  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO 
AMERICAN  HOMES  THAT  THE  CHILDREN  OF  POLAND  MAY  BE  HELPED. 


'T'HESE  delightful  little 
dollies  will  prove  the  fin¬ 
est  kind  of  Christmas  gifts. 
They  make  an  instant  appeal 
to  children  and  grown-ups  not 
only  because  they  are  original 
and  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
but  they  have  such  a  winning 
humorous  touch  about  them. 
So  quaint  and  individual  are 
they  that  they  seem  fairly  hu¬ 
man.  Besides  being  so  in¬ 
dividual  a  toy  these  dolls  have 
an  educational  value  not  to  be 
overlooked.  They  give  the 
children  of  our  land  a  good 
idea  of  their  little  neighbor 
people  across  the  waters,  thus 
developing  their  sympathy  and 
interest  and  widening  their 
world  of  love.  They  are  soft 
and  cuddly,  can  stand  a  great 
deal  of  dragging  about  by  one 
foot  or  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads.  Unbreakable,  educa¬ 
tional,  humorous  and  beautiful,  Santa 
Claus  will  doubtless  put  many  of  them  in 
his  pack  when  he  comes  down  the  chimney 
to  reward  good  little  boys  and  girls. 


TRANSFORMING  THE  BACKYARD 


TRANSFORMING  A  BACK 
YARD  INTO  A  GARDEN:  BY 
CAROLINE  SHELDON 

THERE  are  a  few  unsightly  spots  in 
our  beautiful  little  town,  and  one 
of  them  is  “The  Row.”  1  his  is  a 
long,  dreary  -  looking  tenement 
house  facing  a  factory.  It  is  of  a  dull, 
neutral  color  and,  on  passing  it,  one  is  likely 
to  wonder  how  any  one  can  be  discouraged 
enough  or  indifferent  enough  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  to  be  willing  to  live  in  such  a 
place,  even  with  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  low  rent. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  friend 
showed  me  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  backyards  in  The 
Row.  It  is  such  an  excel¬ 
lent.  such  a  convincing  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  determined 
love  of  beauty  can  produce, 
with  unpromising  materials, 
and  with  no  encouragement 
from  external  circum¬ 
stances,  that  it  is  worth 
passing  on.  Few  workers 
could  begin  with  less  in¬ 
spiration  from  environment, 
or  suggestion  in  house  or 
grounds  of  any  possible  plan 
of  improvement.  The  first 
photograph  shows  the  house  and  yard  as 

they  were  when  Mrs.  B -  moved  in  ;  the 

second  gives  the  results  of  her  efforts  at 
beautifying  her  abode. 

Mrs.  B -  is  a  working  woman.  She 

earns  her  living  by  scrubbing,  cleaning  and 
laundrv  work,  some  of  the  hardest  forms  of 


manual  labor.  Yet  that  she  has  a  construc¬ 
tive  imagination,  a  love  of  beauty,  and  good 
taste,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  changes  in 
house  and  grounds  wrought  during  her  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  one  of  the  tenements  in  The 
Row. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  yard,  the  removal  of  the 
rubbish,  clearing  the  ground,  mending  the 
walk,  and  in  other  ways  providing  for  order 
and  cleanliness. 

Next,  as  the  coal-house  could  not  be 
painted,  Mrs.  B - planted  Madeira -vines, 


RUGS.  SLEEPING  COTS,  VINES  AND  FLOWERS  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  RUB¬ 
BISH  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 


THE  BACKYARD  BEFORE  MRS.  B -  BEGAN  HER 

PROCESS  OF  TRANSFORMING  IT  INTO  A  GARDEN. 

grape-vines,  castor-beans,  and  morning 
glories,  all  rapid  growers,  which  soon  cov¬ 
ered  the  unsightly  building  with  their  own 
gracious  lines  and  tints  of  beauty.  Similar 
vines  and  plants,  with  the  addition  of  a 
clump  of  cannas,  were 
persuaded  to  hide  the 
fence  on  the  left  of  the 
enclosure,  while  t  w  o 
old  wire  plant-stands, 
being  given  a  coat  of 
white  paint,  and  filled 
with  pots  of  small 
plants,  make  the  coal- 
house  look,  from  the 
yard,  as  though  it  were 
a  well-shaded  porch. 

Mrs.  B - sleeps  in 

her  transformed 
“yard,”  unless  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weath¬ 
er  makes  such  a  thing 
impossible.  Hence  the 
cots  which  suggest  an 


DON’T  KILL  THE  BIRDS 


out-of-door  sitting  room.  The  rugs  which 
cover  the  hard,  bare  earth,  are  inexpensive, 
easily  cleaned,  and  can  be  quickly  placed 
under  shelter  at  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

'T'HIS  transformation  indicates  the  com- 
ing  of  the  days  when  there  will  be  no 
more  backyards,  or  rather  none  of  those 
unsightly,  unwholesome,  disease  breeding 
plots  of  ground  at  the  back  of  town  and 
city  houses  given  over  to  ashes,  garbage 
cans,  old  rags  and  broken  furniture.  Back¬ 
yards  should  be,  like  the  walled  gardens  of 
Araby,  oases  of  beauty  and  rich  sources  of 
income.  The  authorities  of  every  city  and 
town  will  gladly  cooperate  with  tenants  in 
the  removing  of  the  heaps  of  useless  ob¬ 
jects  that  encumber  the  earth, — an  invalu¬ 
able  possession.  Few  indeed  are  the  city 
houses  which  can  boast  a  bit  of  earth  that 
will  transform  a  wee  brown  seed  to  drap¬ 
eries  of  flowering  vines  or  luscious,  whole¬ 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Even  a  small  yard  far  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  city  canyon  formed  by  skyscrap¬ 
ing  office  buildings  or  towering  tenement 
houses,  could  be  made  a  comfort  to  the 
owner  and  a  joy  to  the  hundreds  of  neigh¬ 
bors  looking  down  upon  it  by  such  vines 
as  periwinkle,  which  will  cover  the  ground 
as  grass  and  star  it  with  delicate  little  flow¬ 
ers,  or  the  green  of  white-leaved  vinca,  or 
shapely  ivy  leaf.  Evergreen  trees  will  grow 
provided  they  get  sweep  of  air;  ferns  of 
course  will  thrive.  Instead  of  grass,  if 
there  be  not  enough  sun  for  grass,  make  a 
“pebbled  lake,”  as  the  Japanese  do.  They 
are  neat  and  decorative  and  can  be  bor¬ 
dered  with  ferns.  On  the  top  of  a  fence, 
jars  or  wooden  boxes  of  ivy  could  be  put. 
True,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  not  to  have 
the  sunshine  to  call  out  flowers ;  still  a  yard 
can  be  made  beautiful  without  it. 

We  know  a  New  York  City  postman 
who  makes  the  long  trip  to  the  Bronx  every 
day  just  because  he  can  rent  a  little  house 
with  a  bit  of  ground  at  the  back.  This 
postman  has  by  patient  development  of  his 
small  portion  of  earth  managed  to  have  a 
grape-vine  over  his  kitchen  door  that  yields 
him  fruit  for  the  fall  and  jellies  for  the 
winter.  There  is  a  small  chicken  coop  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard  with  another  grape¬ 
vine  over  it.  In  the  center  of  the  garden 
is  a  plum  tree.  Corn  grows  along  one  side 
of  the  fence  and  rambling  roses  over  the 
other.  Last  year  he  raised  lettuce,  radishes, 
squash,  peas,  celery,  parsley  and  tomatoes 


enough  to  supply  his  own  table  and  his 
neighbors,  who  used  their  backyards  as 
dumping  ground  for  lumber  and  ashes. 
Between  the  rows  of  vegetables  he  “stuck 
some  bundles  of  them  pansies”  and  some 
dahlias.  Many  flowers  hobnob  socially  with 
his  vegetables.  In  the  evening  he  rests 
under  his  grape-vines,  enjoying  a  sight  of 
his  estate  enclosed  on  three  sides  with  a  high 
board  fence,  yet  blooming  with  “posies”  and 
yielding  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

DON’T  KILL  THE  BIRDS,  THEY 
ARE  ONE  OF  THE  FARMER  S 
GREATEST  HELPERS 

T  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  increase 
of  kindness  in  humanity,  of  the  desire 
to  live  and  let  live,  that  has  resulted  in 
the  almost  universal  interest  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  bird  life.  Through  the  un¬ 
ceasing  energy  of  our  Government  we  have 
been  convinced  that  the  birds  are  one  of 
the  most  active  agencies  for  good.  With¬ 
out  these  little  flying  songsters  the  farmer’s 
crop  could  not  be  raised,  therefore  the  food 
supply  would  be  endangered.  From  time 
to  time  we  see  photographs  in  different 
magazines  of  birdless  areas,  the  trees  of 
which  have  been  stripped  by  Gypsy  moths 
or  some  other  pest.  It  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice  that  regions  carefully  guarding 
bird  life  by  the  putting  up  of  nesting  boxes, 
feeding  shelves,  leaving  coverts  and  tangled 
thickets  in  which  they  can  build  have  re¬ 
mained  green  and  thriving  while  tracts  of 
land  in  the  same  neighborhood  where  birds 
have  been  given  no  protection  have  been 
shorn  of  their  leaves  by  destructive  insects. 
The  great  balance  of  nature  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  wanton  destruction  of  bird  life 
in  the  past,  and  we  have  paid  the  penalty. 
But  there  are  now  over  one  half  a  million 
bird  clubs  in  this  country  actively  engaged 
in  establishing  bird  sanctuaries  and  inter¬ 
esting  the  schoolchildren  in  protecting 
rather  than  destroying  their  nests. 

One  pair  of  Gypsy  moths  unchecked 
would  in  eight  years  produce  a  brood  that 
would  destroy  every  vestige  of  foliage  in 
the  Lhiited  States  is  a  statement  of  the 
North  American.  The  number  of  Gypsy 
moths  destroyed  in  even  one  day  by  the 
birds  is  almost  unbelievably  large.  It  has 
been  proved  by  statistics  over  and  over 
again  that  without  the  birds  our  country 
would  soon  be  ravished  of  most  of  its 
beauty. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  THEATER 


T  H  E  P  E  0  P  L  E  AND  THE 
THEATER 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

piness  of  friends  and  neighbors ;  when 
our  plays  are  born  out  of  the  need  of  some 
man  to  present  the  truth  about  civilization 
as  he  finds  it,  when  our  theaters  are  the 
people’s  means  of  passing  judgment  upon 
truth,  when  our  singers  are  the  simple  men 
and  women  through  whom  floods  of  melody 
pour  because  they  are  close  to  the  source  of 
all  beauty,  we  shall  cease  to  ask  about  art  in 
America,  cease  to  plead  for  it  as  if  it  were 
the  ornament  to  be  given  to  us  by  other  na¬ 
tions,  for  we  shall  then  produce  all  the 
beauty  that  can  be  assimilated,  and  art  once 
more  will  belong  to  the  whole  world,  as  it 
has  to  Japan,  Italy,  France. 

In  the  midst  of  the  success  of  the  Band- 
box  Theater  and  the  Neighborhood  Theater 
we  were  arrested  by  a  notice  in  one  of  the 
papers  that  a  Portmanteau  Theater  was  to 
be  opened.  This  sounded  still  smaller  than 
anything  we  had  yet  tried,  more  imperma¬ 
nent  and  somehow  suggested  something  that 
only  the  fairies  could  do.  On  investigation 
we  found  that  the  Portmanteau  Theater 
could  be  taken  about  from  place  to  place, 
from  town  to  town  and  set  up  anywhere 
in  a  large  ball  room  or  a  lecture  room,  any¬ 
where  that  a  theater  was  wanted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  did  not  possess  one.  It  could  be 
taken  away  in  a  large  truck  and  set  up  in 
three  hours,  we  were  told.  It  was  set  up  in 
the  first  place  in  the  Christodora  Settlement 
House  over  in  Avenue  B  in  New  York  and 
was  the  outgrowth,  as  was  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Theater,  of  the  needs  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  people  for  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Settlement  people  had  already 
had  their  little  plays  and  good  times,  and 
the  young  people  had  taken  part.  And 
then  Mr.  Stuart  Walker,  who  is  very  un¬ 
like  a  fairy  in  appearance,  proceeded  out  of 
his  imagination,  his  interest  in  the  people 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  theater  to  evolve 
the  Portmanteau  Theater,  the  most  compact 
in  existence.  We  are  giving  pictures  of  the 
stage  setting  and  one  or  two  scenes  from 
that  captivating  play  which  Mr.  Walker 
wrote  for  the  opening  night  of  his  little  the¬ 
ater,  “Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils 
Boil.”  It  sounds  like  a  fairy  story,  and  it  is 
in  a  way.  It  is  also  rich  philosophy,  which 
means  that  the  little  ones  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  it,  though  grown  folks 
were  sometimes  bewildered.  “My  play- 
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house,”  Mr.  Walker  said,  "is  for  the  joy  of 
youth,  real  youth,  whether  it  is  seven  or 
seventy ;  a  playhouse  that  will  bring  fairy¬ 
land  back  to  life.”  Mr.  Walker  not  only 
wrote  two  of  the  one-act  plays  for  the  first 
night,  but  he  produced  them,  designing 
scenery  and  costumes  and  with  adequate 
help  arranging  the  mechanics.  He  has  no 
footlights  and  with  the  use  of  certain  kind 
of  reflectors  he  is  able  to  get  on  the  stage 
pure  color  values  and  his  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes  are  thus  rich  and  vital.  This  feeling 
for  pure  color  and  the  presentation  of  it  has 
been  done  before  by  Reinhart,  Gordon 
Craig  and  Granville  Barker,  but  never  as  in¬ 
timately  and  confidingly  as  Mr.  Walker 
manages  it. 

Mr.  Walker  feels  that  the  theater  of  the 
future  is  the  little  theater,  and  that  it  will 
spring  up  in  all  our  cities  and  towns.  Some 
of  the  delightful  plays  suitable  to  the  Port¬ 
manteau  Theater  which  will  eventually  find 
production  there,  are  “The  Window  Gar¬ 
den,”  a  happy  tragedy  written  by  Mr. 
Walker  himself ;  “The  Pierrot  of  the  Min¬ 
ute,”  by  Ernest  Dowson  ;  “Six  Games,”  by 
Anna  Hempstead  Branch  ;  "Swanwhite,”  by 
August  Strindberg ;  “The  Golden  Doom.” 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  and  many  others  of  sur¬ 
prising  delight  and  interest  for  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown  up  youths.  We  see  from 
this  list  of  what  Mr.  Walker  is  planning  to 
present  that  the  size  of  the  theater  has  very 
little  to  do  with  its  power  of  production  and 
the  scope  of  its  activities.  We  also  see  that 
great  wealth  is  not  necessary  for  a  happy 
playhouse. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  almost  entirely 
of  the  progress  of  the  theater  through  the 
wish  and  desir-e  of  the  people  for  it  in  cities. 
It  seems  that  in  the  country  villages  little 
theaters  have  also  been  springing  up.  As 
far  back  as  June,  1914.  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  established  a  little 
country  theater,  with  the  aim  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  wholesome  drama  and 
original  entertainment  among  people  of  the 
open  country  and  villages,  and  although  the 
Agricultural  College  established  it,  it  was 
really  born  out  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
and  out  of  their  work.  It  seats  two  hun¬ 
dred  people ;  there  are  no  boxes  or  balco¬ 
nies  ;  it  is  brightly  and  cheerfully  decorated 
and  the  scenery  is  simple. 

One  of  the  unique  features  in  connection 
with  this  little  country  playhouse  is  the 
“Coffee  Tower.”  where  coffee  and  cakes  are 
served  to  the  patrons  of  the  theater,  as  one 
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remembers  getting  coffee  and  cakes  in  the 
garden  of  the  Prinz  Regenten  Theater  in 
Munich.  The  people  of  this  theater  are  to 
have  the  kind  of  plays  they  want  and  the 
students  who  come  to  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  encouraged  to  act  in  the  theater 
and  also  will  receive  training  in  stage  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  production  of  a  play. 

Perhaps  the  tiniest  theater  of  all  so  far 
is  the  Little  Thimble  Theater  in  Greenwich 
Village,  which  is  distinctly  a  matter  of  local 
interest  and  of  local  talent.  Its  program  is 
usually  singing,  recitation  and  music. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  no  it  is  possible  to  get  together 
a  large  and  varied  audience  for  the  small 
theater  born  out  of  local  needs.  I  think 
every  one  will  realize  that  there  is  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  world  compared  to  the  delight  and 
excitement  of  watching  the  people  you  know 
in  a  new  environment.  Whether  they  are 
singing,  dancing,  playing  or  acting  there  is 
an  added  interest  through  personal  inti¬ 
macy  ;  and  whereas  a  certain  type  of  play 
might  fail  absolutely  if  brought  to  a  town 
from  a  large  producing  center,  it  will  be  met 
with  applause  and  interest  if  it  is  the  output 
of  the  village  dramatist,  if  it  is  played  by  the 
village  dramatic  club,  if  the  orchestra  is 
from  the  village  high  school. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  sepa¬ 
rated  our  amusements  from  our  people  by 
the  terrible  barrier  of  money  for  so  many 
years  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  all 
the  amusement  in  the  world  is  within  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  will  but  develop  it.  We  have 
grown  to  feel  that  only  the  people  who  are 
paid  to  amuse  us  are  worth  considering,  to 
regard  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the 
American  world  as  an  audience.  We  are 
curious  about  the  people  who  furnish  us 
with  pleasure,  but  it  never  occurs  to  us 
that  all  these  pleasures  are  in  the  brains  and 
souls  of  the  people  all  about  us.  We  have 
stopped  singing  and  dancing  and  acting,  we 
have  lost  confidence  in  ourselves  as  joy 
makers,  we  seek  our  interest  in  dramatic 
motion  always  on  one  side  of  the  footlights ; 
we  are  afraid  of  our  own  ability  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  little  efforts  about  us. 

The  word  “professional”  has  grown  to 
stand  for  excellence,  and  also  for  the  thing 
we  cannot  do.  This  is  not  so  in  Italy,  or 
Russia  or  Japan,  it  is  not  so  to  any  extent 
in  France;  it  is  not  so  among  the  North 
American  Indians  or  the  African  savages. 
All  the  primitive  people  help  to  furnish  the 
beauty  they  long  for,  and  singing  and  danc¬ 


ing  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  play  life  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  these  simple  folk  as  it  was  in 
the  old  Dionysian  festivals  in  the  stone  the¬ 
ater  in  Athens. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  Reinhart  in  his 
Flowery  Way  which  leads  the  play  out  to 
the  audience,  if  Stuart  Walker  when  he  scat¬ 
ters  his  little  plays  out  among  the  watching 
people,  have  not  had  in  mind  the  need  of  a 
greater  intimacy  between  the  actors  and  the 
people,  if  they  have  not  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  desired  to  make  the  people  who 
bring  amusement  and  the  people  who  long 
for  it,  all  one  in  heart  and  soul,  until  once 
more  the  people  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the 
production,  sharing  its  beauty,  regaining  a 
primitive  interest  in  this  closer  association. 

This  is  really  why  we  are  pinning  our 
faith  on  the  Little  Theater  Movement  which 
was  born  among  the  people,  for  the  people, 
which  extend  the  stage  out  into  the  audi¬ 
ence,  gathers  the  audience  on  to  the  stage, 
and  altogether  awakens  a  realization  that 
the  production  of  the  arts  is  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  people,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  enjoy,  nothing  that  is  worth 
doing  that  the  youth  of  our  land  has  not  the 
latent  capacity  for.  Let  all  our  children 
learn  to  become  a  part  of  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  managers  of  little  neighborhood 
theaters  are  doing,  let  them  come  to  the  the¬ 
ater  to  see  their  own  handiwork  in  the  prop¬ 
erties,  let  all  the  arts  and  crafts  become  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  all  the  youth  of 
America,  and  with  song  and  drama,  poetry 
and  music  developed  throughout  the  nation 
to  meet  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
little  theaters  we  shall  no  longer  need  to 
fear  for  a  national  art  or  a  wider  spiritual 
achievement. 

THE  GREEN  WILLOW  GAR¬ 
LAND:  A  NEW  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

( Continued  from  page  84.) 

position  and  understanding.  Wide,  roomy, 
inviting  chairs  that  yield  cozily  to  every 
movement  of  the  body,  stained  any  tone  de¬ 
sired,  upholstered  in  velours,  velvets,  rich 
tapestries  or  inexpensive  chintzes,  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  rooms  of  almost  any  style 
without  causing  consternation  among  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  and  without  becoming 
a  disturbing  influence  breaking  up  existing 
harmony.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  living 
room,  bedroom,  sun  parlors,  porches  and 
open  verandas. 


DAHLIAS  IN  AN  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DAHL r A  SOCIETY 

AHLIAS  are  rapidly  coming  into 
importance  as  an  exhibition  flower. 
Ranking  well  with  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  a  display  plant,  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists  in¬ 
terested  in  transforming  a  simple  pompon 
of  modest  shade  to  a  dazzling,  scarce  rec¬ 
ognizable,  masquerading  creation.  Grow¬ 
ers  like  them  because,  with  all  their  accom¬ 
modating  willingness  to  recurve  or  reflex 
petals,  to  lengthen  them  to  curling  lead 
pencil  length,  tint  them  with  borealis  col¬ 
ors,  expand  them  to  many  times  their  nat¬ 
ural  size,  they  will  somehow,  after  once 
established,  stay  true  to  type. 

They  are  not  a  lovable  flower  in  spite  of 
their  gorgeous  color  and  diversity  of  form, 
perhaps  because  they  are  without  that  de¬ 
lightful  flower  quality,  fragrance.  Like 
some  people,  they  are  brilliant  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  not  beloved.  An  organization 
made  up  of  professional  and  amateur 
dahlia  growers  was  formed  last  May.  It 
has  a  membership  of  200  people,  75  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  amateurs.  The  first  an 
nual  exhibition  of  this  American  Dahlia 
Society,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  opened  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
September  24. 

The  exhibition  was  large  and  varied.  It 
filled  the  center  ol:  the  big  foyer  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  sharing  the  space  with  the  collection 
of  meteorites  of  the  museum.  This  is  the 
first  all-dahlia  exhibition  to  be  seen  in  this 
city,  and  there  were  displays  of  different 
ways  in  which  the  flower  could  be  used. 
The  fall  bride  can  now  have  a  flower  all 
her  own  for  her  wedding.  There  were  two 
examples  of  shower  bouquets  made  of  the 
smaller  white  flowers,  combined  with 
white  tulle  dahlias  were  shown  in  big  bas¬ 
kets  and  vases  and  were  used  with  excel¬ 
lent  effect  as  table  decorations. 

Prizes  offered  were  chiefly  in  money, 
and  ranged  from  25  cents  to  $15,  the  honor 
being  the  real  desire  of  the  prize  winners. 
Max  Schling  got  the  first  prize  for  the 
bridal  bouquet,  and  George  M.  Stumpp  the 
second.  Kottmiller,  who  does  the  floral 
decorative  work  of  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
took  the  first  prize  for  a  big  basket  of 
dahlias,  and  Max  Schling,  who  also  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  the  best  vase  of 


dahlias,  had  a  basket  which  took  second. 

Kottmiller  and  Schling  had  the  best  two 
table  decorations,  both  elaborate,  Mr. 
Schling  combining  colors  in  his,  the  Geisia 
dahlias,  and  Mr.  Kottmiller  using  only  the 
deep  crimson  dahlias,  the  large  petal  dahlias 
and  the  little  pompons,  with  a  small  pond 
under  a  canopy  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Schling  showed  an  electrolier  in  the 
form  of  a  tall  piano  lamp  decorated  with 
the  flowers. 

Richard  Vincent,  Jr.,  of  White  Marsh, 
Md.,  president  of  the  society,  was  the  larg¬ 
est  contributor,  sending  from  25,000  to 
30,000  dahlias  of  different  colors  and  vari¬ 
eties  to  the  exhibition.  A  large  pyramid  of 
dahlias,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  central 
part  of  the  exhibition,  was  made  up  of  Mr. 
Vincent’s. 

A  girl  of  thirteen  years,  Miss  Eleanor  F. 
Fullerton,  daughter  of  H.  B.  Fullerton, 
director  of  the  agricultural  development  of 
Long  Island,  exhibited  and  took  a  prize  for 
twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of  dahlias. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J., 
took  a  special  prize  for  a  beautiful  dahlia, 
a  semi-double  flower  of  a  soft  pinkish  yel¬ 
low,  one  of  her  own  hybridization. 

The  biggest  dahlia  of  the  show  was  a 
beautiful  single  pink  blossom,  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  shown  with  a  rich  mass  of  its 
own  foliage,  the  massive  stem  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  called  the 
“Albert  Manda.”  It  took  first  prize  for  its 
exhibitor,  W.  A.  Manda,  of  South  Orange, 
N.  T.  The  same  exhibitor  carried  off  the 
honors  for  the  largest  forty-one  decorative 
blossoms. 

W.  A.  Finger,  of  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  took 
the  first  prize  for  forty-two  of  the  largest 
cactus  blossom  dahlias,  and  forty-six  of 
the  smallest  pompons,  orange  in  color, 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter,  won  the  first 
prize  for  C.  Louis  Ailing,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  The  first  prize  for  thirty-six  pom¬ 
pons,  six  different  named  varieties,  six  of 
each,  went  to  William  Shillaher,  Essex 
Fells,  N.  T. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Moorhouse,  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  took  first  prize  for  twelve  named 
varieties,  six  blooms  each.  There  were 
some  tragedies  among  the  would-be  exhib¬ 
itors.  One  of  the  exhibitors  who  was  to 
show  eight  vases  of  pompons,  six  flowers 
in  each  vase,  had  one  flower  too  many  and 
was  put  out  of  the  competition,  and  one 
woman  sent  in  her  flowers  with  one  short 
and  also  was  unable  to  compete. 
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PRAISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
SPARROW:  IT  IS  BETTER  BE¬ 
HAVED  THAN  ITS  ENGLISH 
COUSIN 

WHILE  the  word  “sparrow”  usually 
suggests  the  English  variety, 
there  are  some  forty  species  of 
sparrows  in  North  America 
which  are  helpful  rather  than  harmful  and 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discour¬ 
aged.  This  American  sparrow,  unlike  his 
English  cousin,  is  unobtrusive  both  in  song 
and  action.  Although  seldom  noticed  by  the 
majority  of  people,  they  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  our  country ;  but 
not  more  than  a  half  dozen  forms  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  in  any  one  locality. 

The  American  varieties  resemble  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  in  general,  although  a  few  are 
more  brilliant.  A  California  species  has  a  red 
head,  as  have  several  species  in  our  East 
which  are  not  so  common.  The  snow  bird 
is  a  sparrow  which  is  quite  common  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  slate  color  with  a  white  breast. 

In  the  agricultural  region  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley,  by  roadsides,  on  borders 
of  cultivated  fields,  or  in  abandoned  fields, 
whenever  they  can  obtain  a  foothold,  masses 
of  rank  weeds  spring  up  and  often  form  al¬ 
most  impenetrable  thickets  which  afford 
food  and  shelter  for  immense  numbers  of 
sparrows.  A  person  visiting  one  of  these 
weed  patches  on  a  sunny  morning  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  will  be  struck  by  the  life  and  animation 
of  the  busy  little  inhabitants.  Instead  of 
sitting  forlorn  and  half  frozen,  they  will  be 
seen  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  twitter¬ 
ing  and  fluttering  and  showing  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  enjoyment.  If  one  of  them  is  cap¬ 
tured  it  will  be  found  in  excellent  condition  ; 
in  fact  a  veritable  ball  of  fat. 

Probably  very  few  people  realize  what  an 
educational  influence  our  sparrows  have 
had  in  the  city  parks  and  streets.  You  have 
only  to  pass  a  city  public  school  with  a  few 
trees  in  front  of  it  where  the  sparrows  have 
nested  and  raised  their  young  to  realize  the 
development  along  lines  of  gentleness  that 
has  taken  place  in  metropolitan  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  sparrows  are  as  tame  in  New 
York  over  on  the  East  Side  as  they  would 
be  on  a  private  estate  in  some  remote  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  stand  still  long  enough  near  a 
tree  in  the  most  crowded  street  you  will 
find  these  cheerful  little  birds  hopping  all 
about  you  asking  for  breakfast,  luncheon  or 
dinner  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  parks 


they  will  even  alight  on  your  shoulder  or 
your  hand  if  you  are  quiet  enough  to  win 
their  confidence. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  CHAISE 
LONGUE 

( Continued  from  page  76.) 

Under  Louis  the  Sixteenth  the  classic  re¬ 
vival  had  set  in  and  all  French  furniture  of 
that  period  partook  of  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
comfortable  rigidness,  not  lacking,  however, 
in  elegance  and  aristocratic  grace.  David’s 
portrait  of  Madame  Recamier  shows  her 
seated  on  a  most  chaste  example  of  the  late 
period  chaise  longue,  as  high  bred  and  pa¬ 
trician  as  the  famous  lady  herself.  Ex¬ 
treme  restraint  is  felt  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
carved  gondola  back  (idealized  no  doubt  by 
the  painter’s  hand)  and  the  four  exquisite 
spindle  legs.  The  wood  is  apparently  inlaid 
with  marqueting ;  bolsters  are  used  and 
there  are  no  straining  rails. 

In  nearly  every  room  of  Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  period  a  chaise  longue  or  a  couch 
generally  known  at  this  time  as  lit  de  repos 
was  found.  Its  covering  agreed  with  the 
main  furniture  of  the  room  at  first,  but 
later  was  made  of  different  material  to  add 
a  more  varied  or  special  note  of  color. 
They  were  always  perfectly  constructed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  specially  made  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  time  for  members  of  the  no¬ 
bility.  We  read  of  them  as  being  uphol¬ 
stered  in  the  richest  of  silk  brocades,  vio¬ 
let,  aurora  and  white,  trimmed  with  braid 
of  the  same  colors  and  a  fringe  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  and  silk.  Even  the  wood  of  the  carved 
frame  was  painted  violet,  white  or  gold. 
Slip  covers  made  of  changeable  taffetas 
were  as  dainty  and  beautiful  as  the  tapes¬ 
tries  or  brocades  beneath  it.  All  the  sofas, 
chairs,  couches,  folding  seats  had  separate 
covers  that  were  as  a  rule  of  heavy  figured 
silks. 

A  novel  and  most  suitable  place  for  the 
chaise  longue  is  the  outdoor  living  room, 
wide  veranda  or  sun  parlor.  They  would 
be  most  restful  and  comfortable  for  conva¬ 
lescents,  placed  in  a  sunny  window  of  morn¬ 
ing  room  or  sun  porch.  The  slope  at  the 
back,  which  is  so  much  more  adapted  for 
relaxation  than  the  straight  back  of  a  sofa 
or  straight  end  of  a  day-bed,  insures  it  a 
future  of  universal  approval.  In  Jacobean 
days  the  back  of  a  chaise  longue  was  ad¬ 
justable,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our 
Morris  chairs.  These  also  are  now  made 
by  American  cabinetmakers. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
EVERY  WOMAN’S  FLOWER  GAR¬ 
DEN:  BY  MARY  HAMPDEN 

ARY  HAMPDEN  has  just  added 
to  the  pleasure  and  information 
of  flower  lovers  by  giving  them  a 
most  acceptable  book  on  how  to 
make  and  keep  a  beautiful  garden.  Writ¬ 
ing  of  gardening  from  a  woman’s  experi¬ 
ence,  she  speaks  directly  to  countless  other 
woman  garden  makers  who  are  enjoying 
for  the  first  time  the  new-old  pleasure  of 
planning  and  planting  for  themselves.  The 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mary  S. 
Reeve  with  rive  color  plates  and  suggestive 
plans,  is  full  of  excellent  information  de¬ 
lightfully  told.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  a  gardening  proverb,  and  at  its  beginning 
is  a  quotation  from  some  poet  or  appreci¬ 
ative  essayist.  Besides  writing  with  a  view 
to  inspiring  the  love  of  gardening  in  peo¬ 
ple,  she  speaks  with  knowledge  of  all  the 
things  that  garden  makers  must  know 
about,  such  as  lawns,  shrubs,  mixed  bor¬ 
ders,  rockeries,  pools,  pergolas,  annuals, 
perennials  and  bulbs,  besides  offering  espe¬ 
cial  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  favorite 
flowers,  suggesting  the  best  varieties  for 
different  uses  and  locations.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  garden 
lover.  (Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.  345  pages.  5  color  plates,  83  de¬ 
signs.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

1’IERROT,  DOG  OF  BELGIUM  :  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

THIS  simple  tale  of  the  war  brings  one 
very  close  to  the  home  life  of  the 
Belgian  people,  for  it  is  all  about  a 
little  dog  and  his  loving  owners  on  a  dairy 
farm.  Each  morning  Pierrot  pulled  the 
wagon  of  milk  cans  into  Brussels,  and  at 
night  he  brought  them  home  again,  to  the 
delight  of  the  children.  But  when  the  war 
broke  out,  Pierrot  was  commandeered  by 
the  Belgian  army  to  help  defend  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  feels  an  almost  human  interest  in 
the  story  of  the  brave,  four-footed  soldier 
who  helped  to  draw  a  machine  gun.  fought, 
was  wounded,  escaped,  and  finally  returned 
to  comfort  those  he  loved. 

In  the  book  is  a  little  card,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  help  the  sufferers  of  war  in 
that  heroic,  devastated  land  can  fill  in  the 
blank  and  send  it,  with  whatever  contribu¬ 
tion  their  sympathy  prompts  and  their 


means  can  afford,  to  the  Pierrot  Fund  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  (Published  by  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  112  pages, 
with  frontispiece  and  marginal  sketches  by 
Gordon  Grant.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

‘‘Proverbs,  Maxims  and  Phrases  of  All 
Ages,  Classified  Subjectively  and  Arranged 
Alphabetically,”  compiled  by  Robert  Chris¬ 
ty.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York  and  London.  524  pages.  Price,  $1.90. 

“Wild  Flower  Preservation  :  A  Collector’s 
Guide,”  by  May  Coley  and  C.  A.  Weatherby. 
Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  187  pages.  Price, 
$1.35  net.  A  book  helpful  to  teachers  and 
students  of  botany,  giving  directions  for 
mounting,  classification,  etc.,  of  flowers. 

“Still  Jim,”  by  Honore  Willsie.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  369  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.35  net.  An  interesting  novel  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Western  engineer. 

“The  Man  of  Iron,”  by  Richard  Dehan. 
Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  667  pages.  Price,  $1.35  net.  A 
new  war  novel. 

“The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Home,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Byron  Forbush.  Published  by  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  282  pages.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

“Eve  Dorre,”  The  Story  of  Her  Precari¬ 
ous  "Youth,  by  Emily  Viele  Strother.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
256  pages.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Price, 
$1.35  net. 

OLD  CRAFTSMAN  WANTED 

N  making  up  our  files  for  libraries  and 
museums  we  find  ourselves  greatly  in 
need  of  the  following  issues  of  the  maga¬ 
zine:  January,  1905  ;  June,  1905,  and  April, 
1906.  If  any  of  our  old  subscribers  can 
return  these  particular  copies  to  us  we  will 
be  glad  to  pay  50  cents  apiece  for  them ;  or 
a  subscription  of  the  magazine  for  one  year 
will  be  given  for  the  return  of  five  copies 
of  any  of  the  dates  here  mentioned.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  subscribers 
as  promptly  as  possible,  as  we  are  eager  to 
complete  certain  files  for  binding.  In  send¬ 
ing  back  the  magazines  please  write  a  note 
to  the  Circulation  Department  stating 
whether  or  no  cash  is  desired  or  a  magazine 
subscription.  With  our  thanks  for  your 
courtesy,  The  Craftsman. 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Kef  I'd  &  Co. 


THE  MARKET  AT  NICE:  From 
an  original  drawing  by  T.  F.  Simon. 
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SAVING  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  MILLION 
A  YEAR  IN  EXPERT  MARKETING:  BY 
CYRUS  C.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT  N.  Y.  FOOD 
COMMISSION 

HE  picturesque  markets  of  the  Old  World  where  peas¬ 
ants  coming  in  from  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  cities 
met  their  friends  and  bargained  sociably  together  over 
the  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  of  their  own  raising 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  small  villages,  and  in  every 
European  city  there  are  open  markets  where  producers 
and  consumers  come  in  direct  contact,  but  in  the 
larger  towns  these  form  but  a  small  item  of  the  modern  means  for 
food  distribution.  Even  Paris,  whose  wonderful  market  places  have 
been  favorite  themes  for  the  world’s  best  writers,  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  some  of  those  historical  marts  to  establish  in  their 
stead  huge,  unromantic,  but  convenient  terminal  stations,  such  as 
Halles  Centrales,  which  consists  of  ten  pavilions  and  open  structures 
partly  covered  by  a  roof.  This  distributing  center  is  established  on 
the  Seine,  where  food  supplies  come  in  by  rail,  boats  or  drays,  even 
by  dog  carts,  from  all  parts  of  France. 

American  cities  are  beginning  to  have  open  markets  where  house¬ 
wives  may  go  with  their  baskets  and  take  home  fresh  food  for  the 
day,  but  these  handle  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  food  supply 
required  by  large  cities.  New  York  furnishes  a  fair  example  of  the 
food  distribution  conditions  of  other  cities.  We  have  no  peasant 
population  living  upon  arable  land  close  enough  to  permit  farmers 
to  drive  easily  into  the  markets.  Our  cities  with  their  tremendous 
suburban  development  have  pushed  gardens  far  away  from  the 
center.  Land  has  so  increased  in  value  that  cities  cannot  afford  to 
use  any  amount  of  it  as  a  gathering  place  for  a  few  vegetable  carts. 
Besides,  the  successful  farmer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  grow  a  small 
quantity  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  specializes 
upon  one  or  two  things  which  he  has  determined  by  experiment  will 
grow  best  in  his  district.  He  can  no  longer  put  his  produce  in  any 
kind  of  a  box  or  sack  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  to  or  pack  his  baskets 
with  small  apples  on  the  bottom  and  the  large  on  top.  This  is  a  day 
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of  the  standardization  of  everything,  even  of  containers  farmers  must 
use  to  get  their  wares  to  market.  We  sent  out  a  man  to  study  the 
containers  of  New  York  State  and  found  that  there  were  so  many 
kinds  that  there  was  no  way  of  telling  when  a  box,  say  of  asparagus, 
was  ordered  what  size  would  be  delivered  nor  how  much  it  would  hold. 
New  York  has  just  passed  a  barrel  law  prescribing  the  size.  Other 
States  will  doubtless  do  the  same.  Committees  are  now  at  work  upon 
the  subject  of  retainers,  of  crates  and  quantities  of  goods,  so  that  there 
will  soon  be  no  more  confusion  in  order  and  system.  Then  retailers 
and  customers  will  know  just  what  they  are  getting  when  they  order 
a  box  of  oranges,  apples,  cauliflowers,  melons,  etc.  This  is  a  great 
and  important  item  in  the  handling  of  food. 

The  farmers  themselves  are  organizing  as  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
West  have  done.  By  careful  investigation  they  find  out  what  their 
special  locality  is  best  fitted  to  raise,  then  organize  a  small  association. 
This  belongs  to  a  larger  oneand  this  in  turn  to  one  including  the  States. 
Experienced  men  are  sent  out  to  pick  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  crate, 
box  and  officially  stamp  them  with  the  State  association’s  seal.  Such 
standardization  of  size  and  quality  with  official  experienced  handling 
saves  the  small  farmer  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  anxiety. 
II is  produce  reaches  a  market  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
which  he  could  not  have  possibly  reached  alone  and  brings  him 
prices  which  he  could  never  have  obtained  by  handling  his  output 
himself.  There  ,  is  nothing  more  important  than  this  problem  of 
fresh  food  for  \  \  the  city  people  and  nothing  more  neglected. 
Cities  are  spen 
kets — surely  a 


The  Old  Market  in  Niirenburg,  with  the  famous  fountain  in  the  center,  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  guarding  the  Square. 
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lem  of  feeding  of  cities 
strongly  to  the  mind  that 
stirring  of  interest  and  a 
methods  of  other  coun 
the  open  market  in  six 
finally  abandoned  them 
sale  market  fed  by  a 
operated  only  at  night, 
efficacious  that  even  now 
ous  war  expenditures  they 
million  dollars  a  new 
Feeding  New  York  or 
city  is  mainly  a  problem 
or  railway  combined  with 
scheme  proposed  by  our 


OF  THE  WORLD 


has  now  forced  itself  so 
everywhere  we  see  a  great 
study  of  comparison  with 
tries.  Berlin,  after  trying 
teen  different  stations, 
and  made  one  large  whole- 
small  railroad  that  was 
This  plan  has  proved  so 
in  the  face  of  the  tremend- 
are  erecting  at  a  cost  of  ten 
wholesale  terminal  market, 
any  other  large  American 
of  transportation  by  ship 
that  of  distribution.  The 
food  commissioners,  a  p  - 


The  great  People’s  Market  at  Hamburg  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nickolai  Church. 


pointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  composed  of  J.  P.  Mitchel,  myself  and 
George  McAneny,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  market  men  and 
business  men,  is  to  have  a  large  terminal  wholesale  market  in  every 
borough.  These  centers  to  receive  direct  by  rail,  boat  and  farmer’s 
wagon  and  distribute  through  retailers  to  customers.  In  these  markets 
would  be  sections  where  housewives  who  are  able  to  reach  these  cen¬ 
ters  could  purchase  direct  from  raisers,  thus  getting  fresh  stuff  at 
small  cost.  The  great  majority  of  housewives  are  not  able  to  go 
directly  to  these  centers;  sometimes  they  cannot  take  the  time  or 
are  not  able  to  leave  the  children  at  home  alone.  These  latter  classes, 
and  they  form  an  immense  number,  welcome  the  push  cart  men  who 
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Open-market  i  n 
Erfurt,  with  the 
Leverinskirche  i  n 
the  background. 


bring  to  their  door  all  that  they  need.  It  takes  her  but  a  moment 
to  run  down  to  the  curb  and  select  her  vegetables.  But  even  this  is 
not  always  permitted  her;  she  usually  bargains  from  her  window  and 
the  push  cart  merchant  carries  her  purchases  up-stairs  to  her  very 
kitchen.  Other  women  who  have  no  time  to  go  to  the  central  markets 
must  purchase  through  their  local  grocer  and  pay  a  little  more — 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  his  trouble  of  going  after  her  food  and 
for  his  rental  of  a  place  where  a  supply  of  food  is  shown  for  her 
selection. 

The  next  move  is  educational.  All  the  city  planning,  coopera¬ 
tive  societies,  legislation  and  municipal  markets  will  be  of  little  avail 
unless  women  change  their  present  unbusinesslike  methods  and  ignor¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  buying  food  for  their  family.  Mayor  Gay  nor 
began,  and  we  are  continuing,  the  plan  of  educating  the  housewives 
to  buy  more  wisely.  This  propaganda  includes  lectures  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pamphlets  containing  instructions  as  howr  best  to  get  her 
money’s  worth  of  fresh,  not  stale,  food.  Only  by  teaching  women  to 
become  proficient  purchasers  will  the  family  income  be  conserved. 
More  is  lost  by  waste  and  poor  buying  than  can  be  easily  computed. 
This  year  we  have  gotten  out  pamphlets  containing  advice  on  how 
to  tell  fresh  from  stale  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc.,  on  the  relative 
food  values  and  receipts  for  simple  and  wholesome  cooking.  The 
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school  children  also  are  included  in  this  educational  campaign,  both 
by  actual  practical  lessons  in  school  and  by  simple  charts  and  pam¬ 
phlets. 


THE  municipal  market  bureau  has  been  proposed  by  the  Food 
Commission,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  which  includes  market 
reports  as  we  now  have  weather  reports,  showing  what  is  on 
hand,  what  will  arrive  within  two  or  three  days,  what  has  just  started 
from  distant  places,  with  prices  and  qualities.  This  will  not  only 
benefit  housekeepers,  who  will  know  when  peaches,  for  instance,  are 
cheapest  and  so  have  her  sugar  and  cans  all  ready,  but  will  greatly 
assist  the  retailer  who  can  make  his  plans  far  ahead.  As  it  now  is 
the  markets  are  often  suddenly  overcrowded.  No  one  knows  of  the 
surplus  and  it  stays  about  lacking  a  market  until  unfit  for  use.  The 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  reports  can  be  sent  to  parties  interested.  These  reports  will 
benefit  all  farmers  as  weather  reports  now  greatly  aid  sailors  and  ship 
owners. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  organization.  Without  it  there  is 
great  waste  of  time  and  money  and  the  food  becomes  stale  moving 
from  one  place  to  another.  Take  the  condition  in  the  Bronx — a  fair 
example  of  conditions  existing  in  every  large  city.  A  Bronx  gardener 
drives  all  night  after  he  has  done  a  hard  day’s  work  taking  his  produce 
away  down  to  Washing  |  ton  Market.  At  one  or  two 

o’clock  in  the  morning  f|  |  the  Bronx  retail  grocer  drives 


down  to  the  market 


brings  it  all  back  again.  Fish  are 
brought  in  by  steamer  to 

The  old  open-market 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine. 


and 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  loaded  on  flat  cars  and 
hauled  down  to  Fulton  Market.  The  Bronx  local  dealer  in  fish 
drives  ’way  down  there  and  brings  it  all  back  again.  Such  foolish 
waste  of  energy  and  expense  and  such  loss  of  time  could  be  saved 
by  wholesale  borough  markets. 

One-story  buildings  make  rent  too  expensive.  A  large  wholesale 
market  with  departments  for  different  things  close  to  railroads  and 
docks  would  save  needless  handling  and  a  retail  annex  would  condense 
activities  and  provide  those  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it 
much  cheaper  food.  On  Saturday  afternoon  such  wholesale  markets 
could  be  thrown  open,  turned  into  a  retail  shop  and  people  with  their 
baskets  would  get  enough  food  to  last  for  several  days  at  a  great 
reduction.  There  could  easily  be  a  plan  by  which  delivery  could  be 
made  for  five  or  ten  cents. 

CITY  people  for  lack  of  room  must  of  necessity  lose  greatly  by 
having  to  buy  at  retail.  Lucky  is  the  woman  who  has  room 
for  more  than  a  day’s  supply  of  food.  In  olden  times  supplies 
for  winter  w'ere  stored  in  cellars.  Women  could  watch  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  buy  advantageously  and,  of  course,  food  bought  in  large 
quantities  is  always  cheaper.  Now  most  women  are  forced  to  go  to 
the  nearest  grocer  or  fruiterer  every  morning  for  each  day’s  supply; 
so  the  problem  is  to  get  food  to  these  retailers  in  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  possible  way.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  more  than  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  a  car  wall  be  made  by  the  plan  of  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  suggested  by  the  food  commission.  As  now  managed,  a 
barrel  of  apples,  for  which  the  grower  receives  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  after  being  passed  back  and  forth  from  local  dealer  to  com¬ 
mission  men,  to  jobbers  to  retailers,  each  of  wdiich  must  pay  trans- 


LEAVES 


portation,  costs  the  consumer  five  dollars;  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  for 
which  the  grower  receives  sixty  cents,  costs  the  consumer  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Public  Affairs  finished  its  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  was  discovered  that  the  distribution  cost  of  marketing 
cheese  in  that  State  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  per  cent. 
Statistics  compiled  by  New  York  investigators  show  that  con¬ 
sumers  pay  annually  six  hundred  and  forty-five  million  dollars  for 
their  food,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  goes  in  getting  that 
food  from  the  terminal  to  the  consumer’s  kitchen. 

Editor’s  Note : — The  Pictures  of  Europe’s  Famous  Markets  used  to  illustrate  this  article 
are  loaned  by  Mr.  Frank  Koester. 


LEAVES 

QNE  by  one,  like  leaves  from  a  tree, 
All  my  faiths  have  forsaken  me ; 
But  the  stars  above  my  head 
Burn  in  white  and  delicate  red, 

And  beneath  my  feet  the  earth 
Brings  the  sturdy  grass  to  birth. 

I  who  was  content  to  be 
But  a  silken-singing  tree, 

But  a  rustle  of  delight 
In  the  wistful  heart  of  night, 

I  have  lost  the  leaves  that  knew 
Touch  of  rain  and  weight  of  dew. 
Blinded  by  a  leafy  crown 
I  looked  neither  up  nor  down — 

But  the  little  leaves  that  die 
Have  left  me  room  to  see  the  sky ; 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  know 
Stars  above  and  earth  below. 


By  Courtesy  of  Poetry. 


Sara  Teasdale 


ART  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC:  HOW 
THEY  CAN  GET  TOGETHER  FOR  THEIR 
iMUTUAL  BENEFIT:  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

HISTLER  once  said,  “There  never  was  an  artistic  age, 
there  never  was  an  artistic  people.”  But  America — 
his  own  country — has  disproved  that,  has  it  not?  We 
have  more  galleries,  more  exhibitions,  more  prizes, 
more  patrons,  more  encouragement,  more  painters, 
than  any  other  country  had  before  the  war — but  art 
is  not  confined  to  paint,  though  some  modern 
painters  would  like  to  make  the  public  think  so,  and  do  their  best  to 
prove  it.  There  are  sculptors  who  have  commissions  for  years  ahead, 
so  numerous,  I  am  told,  are  these  commissions;  architects  who  are 
working  night  and  day  to  change  the  face  and  the  skyline  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  cities;  illustrators  not  a  few  of  whom  prove  by  their  work 
that  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  technique  of  all  their  fellows, 
and  who  t  urn  out  so  much  that  I  scarce  see  how  they  have  the  time. 

Dealers  in  New  York  crowd  and  jostle  each  other,  and  there  is 
not  a  little  city  anywhere  without  an  art  shop.  All  over  this  broad 
land  there  are  growing  up  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  or  curious 
collections  and  collectors. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  without  its  art  gallery,  society  or  club, 
while  the  whole  affair  is  governed,  directed  and  managed  by  a  central 
authority.  Even  the  cities  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  art, 
artists  and  art  galleries.  Art  education  has  been  given  a  place  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Traveling  and  perambulating  lecturers  and 
docents  explain  and  point  out  that  which  might  be  obscure  to  the  un¬ 
wary,  and  even  babes — at  least  they  would  be  babes  anywhere  else — 
vote  on  the  merits  of  their  favorites. 

Murals  are  seen  on  the  walls  of  every  public  building  and  many 
of  the  private  houses  one  goes  to.  We  are  all  art  critics,  and  so  have 
no  use  for  the  professionals  who  would  instruct  us.  We  are  all  ama¬ 
teurs  and  know  just  what  we  like,  and  art  has  descended  upon  us 
and  is  all  over  us.  There  never  was  such  a  time,  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  there  never  were  so  many  artists,  so  much  encouragement 
of  them,  things  never  were  going  so  well.  As  I  have  said,  every  town, 
big  and  little,  has  its  gallery,  many  an  academy  or  society,  but  I 
overlooked  one  matter  in  this  revival  of  art — there  is  no  place  on 
Manhattan  Island  where  an  art  society  or  an  artist  can  show  in  a 
public  gallery,  there  is  no  municipal  or  public  gallery  in  the  city  of 
New  York  (Brooklyn  has  taken  its  place).  There  is  but  one  other 
great  city  in  the  world — London— and  London  shares  with  New 
York  the  glory  of  patronizing  artists  and  suppressing  their  work. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  BUILDING,  New 
York:  An  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppet  &  Co. 

TIMES  BUILDING  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction:  An  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


OLD  AND  NEW  New  York: 
An  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  BUILDING,  Union 
Square:  An  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 


ART  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 


NOW  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
some  other  great  cities  of  the  world.  In  London  the  Royal 
Academy  dominates  art,  and  has  dominated  it  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  and  will  dominate  it  almost  certainly  for  another 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  method  and  the  reason  are  as  plain  as  they 
are  carefully  hidden. 

The  Royal  Academy  cares  little  for  opposition  from  artists,  for 
if  an  artist  is  strong  enough  to  oppose  it,  and  forms  a  strong  enough 
society  to  offer  strenuous  opposition  to  it,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  that  society  are  offered  membership  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  they  accept,  and  the  power  and  backbone  of  the  new  society 
are  broken.  And  why  do  these  one-time  independent  artists  accept? 
For  three  reasons — their  pictures  are  given  a  place  on  the  line  in 
every  exhibition;  they  are  given  social  precedence  in  England;  but 
most  important,  though  least  known  and  carefully  concealed,  they 
are  given  a  pension,  to  say  nothing  of  a  palace — dinners,  and  if  officials 
in  the  Academy,  a  salary.  An  Academy  which  gives  these  privileges 
to  its  forty  members  and  thirty  associates  as  well  as  getting  its  gal¬ 
leries  and  schoolrooms  free,  ought  to  be  pretty  sure  of  itself.  But 
it  is  not — and  it  will  do  nothing  or  has  done  nothing  toward  starting 
a  public  exhibition  gallery  in  London;  though  it  could  do  everything. 
But  what  is  more,  though  its  galleries  are  unused  from  August  to 
December,  it  will  not  let  any  other  society,  any  other  artists,  use  them. 
It  will  not  allow  any  other  body  of  artists  to  interfere  with  its  rights 
and  privileges  or  prestige.  Every  art  society  in  England  contains 
academicians  amongst  its  members,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  do 
know,  these  societies  either  have  members  in  the  Academy  as  their 
officials  or  are  dominated  by  them.  For  reasons  I  have  stated,  al¬ 
most  every  artist  resident  in  Great  Britain  strives  and  struggles  to 
get  in;  even  Whistler’s  name  was  down  for  years,  and  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  disgrace  of  the  American  members,  who  could  have  easily 
elected  him,  they  never  did,  preferring  their  pals, — and  so  there  is  no 
public  gallery  in  London. 

The  Academy  also,  or  members  of  it,  called  Charity  Trustees, 
purchase  the  only  modern  works  officially  purchased  for  the  Tate 
Gallery.  The  State  and  County  Council  believe  in  the  Academy, 
and  would  never  encourage  art  that  it  opposed  or  erect  or  support 
any  gallery  for  modern  art  that  it  did  not  approve  of ;  and  the  Royal 
Academy  disapproves  of  all  modern  art,  all  galleries  but  its  own.  Its 
conduct  has  been  investigated  before  Royal  commissions  and  cen¬ 
sured,  and  that  is  all  that  happens.  The  Royal  Academy  goes  on, 
though  almost  every  British  provincial  city  has  a  public  gallery  for  the 
exhibition  of  modern  work  and  an  annual  exhibition,  and  they  each 
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encourage  art  and  artists  by  the  purchase  annually  of  large  numbers 
of  works  from  these  exhibitions.  Every  important  city  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  that  I  know  has  a  public  art  gallery  in  which  modern 
art  is  shown,  located  in  a  public  park,  and  these  galleries  and  exposi¬ 
tions  are  either  managed  by  the  state  or  city,  or  the  gallery  is  turned 
over  to  various  societies  at  various  times  to  make  their  own  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  usually  the  authorities  make  a  grant  for  their  expenses  or 
pay  the  bill  if  there  is  a  deficit;  and  here  to  a  practical  nation  of 
practical  business  people,  as  we  are  never  tired  of  calling  ourselves, 
is  a  practical  proposition. 

I  WILL  take  two  typical  cases,  the  city  of  Venice  and  the  city  of 
Paris.  Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  the  city  of  Venice,  or 
rather  Professor  Fradeletto,  Signor  Grimani,  the  Sindic,  at  any 
rate,  these  names  stood  and  still  stand  out,  conceived  the  idea  of 
holding  an  art  exhibition  in  that  city.  They  knew  it  must  be  in  the 
city  and  accessible;  they  seized  the  public  garden,  the  playground  of 
Venice.  I  believe  there  was  opposition,  but  the  press  and  the  public 
do  not,  save  in  war  and  strikes,  dominate  Italy;  one  half  nearly  of 
the  garden  was  taken  and  enclosed,  though  this  was  done  gradually. 
The  people  were  told  it  would  pay  Venice— dead  despite  the  business 
man  and  the  shipping  man  and  the  Government’s  plans  and  expendi¬ 
tures — again  make  it  a  seaport. 

The  city  was  absolutely  dead  in  the  summer  when  the  scheme  of 
making  it  the  art  center  of  the  world  occurred  to  these  City  Fathers. 
Outside  the  chromo  and  the  photo  shops  in  the  Piazza,  there  was  no 
place  for  the  modern  Venetian  to  exhibit.  Though  every  artist  went 
to  Venice  to  work,  he  never  ‘'showed”  there.  In  fact,  about  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  when  the  artists  protested  against  the  turning  of 
one  of  the  islands  into  an  arsenal  or  a  hospital,  the  Sindic  (the  Mayor) 
replied  he  hoped  the  day  would  come,  and  soon,  when  Venice  would  be 
so  changed  that  not  an  artist  would  want  to  visit  it.  It  has  changed, 
and  how  has  this  come  about?  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  place 
for  the  artists  to  show,  but  in  the  Public  Garden  a  permanent 
one  was  put  up,  the  most  eminent  artists  were  invited,  others  were 
permitted  to  submit.  Their  works  were  judged  by  an  International 
Jury,  all  the  expenses  of  transport,  insurance  and  installation  were 
paid  by  the  city,  prizes  in  money  and  medals  were  offered,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  state  and  city  would  make  purchases.  The 
critics  of  the  world  were  invited,  too,  and  their  expenses  paid,  to 
attend  on  a  press  day  before  the  opening,  and  they  were  treated  to 
excursions  and  dinners  far  better,  in  fact,  than  the  artists  even. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  their  criticisms  of  the  exhibition.  Ambassadors 
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and  patrons  were  brought  in  special  trains  and  received  in  state.  Even 
the  advertisements  distributed  broadcast  were  artistic,  and  the 
literature  worth  reading  and  well  printed. 

So  well  was  the  whole  affair  managed  and  advertised,  that  Venice 
woke  up  to  find  itself,  what  we  are  never  tired  of  saying  we  will  be 
some  time,  the  art  center  of  the  world  today.  And  what  has  been  the 
result?  From  that  day  to  this  the  management  has  remained  in  the 
same  hands.  First  the  people  were  appeased  because  the  exhibition 
was  opened  officially  by  the  King,  who  bought  a  number  of  works; 
the  various  government  officials  bought  works  for  their  departments; 
the  city  of  Venice  bought  works;  private  syndicates  of  Venetian 
merchants,  especially  the  hotel  keepers,  bought  works;  the  greatest 
publicity  was  given  to  these  facts;  the  public  and  artists  came  to  see 
what  was  being  shown  and  bought,  and  to  do  so,  they  were  given 
return  tickets  good  for  nine  months  over  any  Italian  state  railway  or 
steamship  from  the  frontier  and  back  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  And 
the  public  came  in  thousands,  saw,  and  they  too  bought.  The  result 
was  and  is  that  Venice  woke  up;  the  Piazza  was  crowded,  the  hotels 
that  were  empty  became  so  full  that  new  ones  had  to  be  built,  and  as 
there  was  no  room  in  the  city,  the  sandy  waste  of  the  Lido  became 
another  city. 

So  great  was  the  success,  and  the  rows  over  awarding  the  money 
prizes,  that  they  never  were  given  again.  So  great  were  the  sales,  so 
great  the  publicity,  that  the  most  eminent  artists  strove  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  All  the  while  the  same  management  continued,  and  made 
themselves  the  dictators  and  the  final  jury,  but  there  are  benevolent 
autocrats  and  intelligent  dictators.  The  success  increased ;  collectors 
and  dealers  and  museum  directors  came  from  all  over  Europe,  a  few 
even  from  America,  to  see  modern  art.  The  city  ceased  to  give 
medals,  but  it  bought  more  works,  and  it  purchased  a  palace  for  a 
modem  museum  to  put  its  acquisitions  in,  and  the  artists  of  Europe 
and  the  Americans  of  Europe  showed  an  increasing  eagerness  to  have 
their  work  shown,  to  get  on  the  Jury,  to  attend  the  opening,  the 
State  Banquet  in  the  Doge’s  Palace,  and  the  other  functions. 

THEN  another  idea  occurred  to  the  directors;  they  took  over 
more  of  the  park  and  they  put  up  small  galleries  in  it.  There 
is  now  but  a  strip  at  the  front  left  the  public  when  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  over,  and  even  that  is  closed  at  official  functions.  These  small 
galleries  were  offered  to  various  nations,  one  to  the  United  States, 
and  refused,  only  to  be  purchased  for  Great  Britain,  not  by  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  by  a  private  individual,  and  turned  over  to  a  British  Art 
Committee.  The  other  nations  purchased  theirs,  and  over  them,  as 
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over  Embassies,  float  national  flags.  And  here  was  the  scheme:  as 
the  pavilions  are  national,  each  nation  fills  its  gallery  as  it  likes,  and 
pays  its  own  expenses,  save  that  the  superior  Jury,  the  directors,  can 
reject  anything,  even  though  hung,  that  they  object  to.  The  result 
is  the  main  exposition  building  is  given  over  one-half'  to  Italian  art 
and  the  other  half,  or  rather  about  one-third,  to  collective  exhibits  by 
artists,  living  or  dead,  whom  the  directors  wish  to  honor,  to  make 
known  in  Italy.  Several  Americans  have  already  been  so  honored — 
Bartlett,  Miller,  Freiseke,  Sargent  and  myself  amongst  others.  After 
the  pavilion  was  refused  by  the  United  States,  three  rooms  were 
offered  free  to  the  National  Academy,  and  a  more  commonplace 
collection  could  not  have  been  exhibited.  Good  enough;  the  assump¬ 
tion,  later  carried  out  at  Rome,  being  that  anything  was  good  enough 
for  the  Dagoes.  Some  works  that  were  sent  were  rejected;  and  when 
I,  representing  the  country  on  the  Jury,  asked  why,  I  was  told, 
because  they  were  not  up  to  the  Venetian  standard,  and  I  could  but 
agree;  in  fact,  the  statement,  the  last  statement,  made  by  Frank 
Millet  in  Rome  at  the  American  garage  hencoop  palace  gallery, 
that  “American  art  had  got  a  black  eye  it  would  not  get  over  in 
Europe  for  twenty-five  years,"  was  perfectly  true.  And  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Galleries  that  year  the  American  ambassador 
was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  To  sum  up  this  example,  Venice 
is  the  art  metropolis  of  the  world  today.  The  papers  are  out  for 
next  year,  and  the  show  will  be  held  if  the  city  still  stands.  The 
last  exhibition  suffered  terribly  from  this  terrible  war,  but  at  the 
previous  one  I  believe  more  than  half  the  works  exhibited  were 
sold,  and  sold  to  collectors  all  over  the  world;  and  owing  to  this 
exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Venice  is  again  a  prosperous,  a  flourishing 
city. 

As  to  Paris,  have  not  the  salons  held  in  a  public  park  for  a  century 
brought  tourists,  amateurs,  collectors  and  artists,  and  with  them 
endless  money  that  they  spend,  to  Paris?  So  well  is  this  known, 
that  the  Grand  and  Petit  Palais  are  never  without,  or  were  not  till 
this  war,  a  show  in  them. 

Berlin,  Barcelona,  Munich,  Budapest,  Brussels,  Venice,  Rome,  all 
have  shows  of  modern  art  in  modern  galleries,  built  and  owned  by 
the  states  or  cities  and  all  in  public  parks.  Even  London  has  its 
annual  academy,  but  that  and  the  millions  of  shillings  it  has  brought 
are  for  the  members  and  not  for  art,  but  for  Academicians,  as  is 
true  of  our  Academy.  Here  is  this  hustling,  business,  go-ahead, 
commercial,  even  artistic  city  of  New  York.  What  have  we  got  in 
the  way  of  a  gallery  for  the  Academy  or  any  society  as  a  public  gallery 
for  the  exhibition  of  modern  art?  Nothing;  and  this  has  been  pre- 
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vented  by  cranks  who  leave  the  park  open  to  the  grossest  indecency- 
landscape  gardeners  who  don’t  mind  the  whole  place  being  littered 
with  newspapers  and  other  similar  rubbish,  enthusiasts  who  endlessly 
talk  of  encouraging  art  and  artists,  and  when  a  practical  suggestion 
is  made  that  we  should  encourage  it  and  add  millions  to  the  revenue 
of  the  city  and  incidentally  to  artists,  suppress  every  attempt  to  erect 
what  every  other  city  save  London — they  are  known,  many  of  them, 
anglomaniacs — has  got.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  popular  exhibi¬ 
tion  lately  held  in  New  York,  Sorolla  and  the  Futurists,  which  brought 
in  millions,  and  yet  not  one  cent  can  be  spent  or  one  inch  of  ground 
given  for  the  exhibition  of  American  art  in  the  greatest  American 
city.  It  is  the  most  pitiful  exhibition  of  American  artlessness  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  farce  funnier  than  our  comics  to  Europeans, 
a  sad  spectacle  indeed  to  the  few  Americans  who  know  a  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue  that  the  average  American  business  man  seems  unaware  of; 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  something  that  can  and  must  be  changed. 
We  must  have  a  gallery  in  Central  Park,  and  the  city  or  the  State 
must  support  it  as  they  do  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Brooklyn  Museum.  By  so  doing  they  would  really  encourage 
modem  art,  as  every  other  city  in  Europe  does — save  London. 


A  FARM  AND  CULTURE 

A  MAN  should  have  a  farm  or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his  culture. 

We  must  have  a  basis  for  our  higher  accomplishments,  our  deli¬ 
cate  entertainments  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  in  the  work  of  our 
hands.  Manual  labor  is  the  study  of  the  external  world.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  riches  remain  with  him  who  procured  them,  not  with 
the  heir.  I  feel  some  shame  before  my  woodchopper,  my  plough¬ 
man  and  my  cook,  for  they  have  some  sort  of  self-sufficiency;  they 
can  contrive  without  my  aid  to  bring  the  day  and  year  round,  but  I 
depend  on  them,  and  have  not  earned  by  use  a  right  to  my  arms 
and  feet. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


THE  WONDERFUL  COUNTRY:  BY  MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 

WISH  that  I  might  turn  back 
On  the  Wonderful  Country’s  track, 

Where  all  o’  the  folk  were  wonder-wise 
And  all  o’  the  world  was  new, 

Where  apple-trees  swept  the  moon, 

And  long  as  a  year  was  June, 

And  just  beyond  the  yellow  road’s  rise 
Anything  might  come  true! 

Your  little  red  gate  swung  free 
From  Home  to  the  Endless  Lands, 

Where  you  always  could  find  a  Dream  a-rhyme 
In  azure  or  gold  or  blue, 

Where  the  Lady  that  You  Woidd  Be 
Stood  waving  her  gold-ringed  hands 
From  out  afar  in  that  gracious  time 
Where  everything  waited  you! 

Where  any  thrilled  hour  might  show, 

Dim-framed  in  the  river-glass, 

Shivering  gleam  of  silver  mail 
(Lids  half-low  in  the  wood!) 

Spear  upon  spear  arow, 

As  swift  as  a  shadow  pass 
The  glimmering  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Come  succoring  Robin  Hood! 

(Robin  Hood?  .  .  .  He  was  gone 

Just  only  a  moment  past! 

Still  you  could  hear  the  dreaming  horn 
From  over  a  neighbor’s  hill; 

Out  from  the  Sherwood-lawn 
Afar  and  more  sweet  the  blast 
Over  the  towers  of  Lincoln  borne, 

Whispering  silver-still!) 

Then  was  an  easy  way 
Through  the  reddening  gates  of  Day: 

To  the  golden  house  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
Was  only  an  hour  or  so, 

Where  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  sat  alone, 
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Great  lords  on  their  turquoise  throne, 

And  swift  for  the  sake  of  a  song  you  spun, 
Would  tell  you  the  way  to  go: 

Where  the  curtseying  Stars  bent  fair, 

And  each  from  her  silver  chair 
(’Twas  all  for  the  love  of  a  tale  you  told 
Or  a  little  earth-gift  you  gave) 

Would  give  to  you  brazen  shoon 
And  counseling  birds  of  gold 
And  even  the  Ivory  Key  for  boon. 

That  opened  the  Crystal  Cave.  .  .  . 

(There  was  only  enchanted  water 
To  cross,  and  the  Witch’s  Daughter 
To  bribe  with  the  golden  egg  o’  the  Sun 
And  silver  nuts  o’  the  Moon: 

And  a  little  old  song  to  sing 
And  a  tear — and  your  toiling  done 
And  wide  awake  the  Enchanted  King 
And  the  sorrowing  over  soon).  .  .  . 

For  any  strange  land  to  find 

By  magical  night  or  noon 

You  had  only  to  leap  on  the  Red  Fox’s  back 

And  be  over  the  green  hill’s  brow 

More  fast  than  the  whistling  wind.  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  wish  I  could  follow  the  track 

That  leads  by  way  of  the  Sun  or  the  Moon 

To  the  Wonderful  Country  now l 


From  “The  Factories  and  Other  Lyrics,"  Published  by  John  C.  Winston. 
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AMERICA  IN  BLOOM:  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  CARDEN  CLUBS,  EAST  AND  WEST 

“To  make  a  garden  is  to  paint  a  living  picture  with  the  pigments  of  the  Almighty." 

— Persian  Poet 

HE  tremendous  interest  in  garden  clubs  started  by  a 
group  of  earnest  flower-loving  women  of  Philadelphia 
a  few  years  ago  has  been  like  a  pebble  tossed  into  the 
still  waters  of  a  lake.  It  has  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  until  the  farthest  shores  of  our  country  have 
felt  the  gentle  motion  and  quickened  into  bloom,  and 
America  now  bids  fair  to  become  one  vast,  lovely, 
fragrant  garden.  As  an  ocean  is  made  up  of  tiny  drops,  so  will  this 
great  national  garden  be  made  up  of  countless  individual  flower 
plots  planted  by  members  of  the  garden  clubs,  touching,  blending 
with  each  other,  back  yard,  front  yard,  street,  road,  meadow,  open 
country,  merging  into  one  another  with  scarce  a  break.  There  is 
chance  for  almost  eveiy  species  of  flower  under  the  sun  to  become 
naturalized  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  of  ours,  from  tropic  and 
semi-tropic  Florida  and  California  to  the  Alpine  heights  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  Eastern  and  Western  mountain  ranges.  Our  marshes,  sandy 
wastes,  rich  valley  lands,  hills  and  groves  provide  homes  for  plant 
immigrants  from  so  many  climes,  that  a  great  variety  of  flower  beauty 
is  assured. 

The  women  of  our  land  have  plunged  with  characteristic,  prac¬ 
tically  directed  energy  into  the  task  of  making  and  maintaining  this 
national  garden.  Their  first  step  has  been  the  organization  of  garden 
clubs.  The  number  and  activity  of  these  clubs  indicate  beyond  a 
question  that  with  American  women  to  think  is  to  act,  for  they  have 
already  made  a  noticeable  change  in  our  highways  and  byways,  little 
home  gardens  and  city  parks. 

Deep  in  every  woman’s  nature  is  a  native  love  of  flowers.  With  a 
little  quickening  this  love  ripens  into  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  plant  life.  The  hundreds  of  women,  members  of  garden  clubs, 
now  eagerly  and  actively  working  for  the  beautifying  of  America 
through  personal  gardens,  well-planted  streets,  parks,  etc.,  are  all 
laborers,  not  theorists,  for  membership  in  a  garden  club  is  restricted 
to  workers,  not  merely  for  lovers  of  beautiful  gardening. 

The  work  of  the  garden  clubs  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions— 
individual  culture  and  civic  beautifying.  Horticultural  knowledge 
has  been  lacking  with  amateurs  as  a  general  thing,  that  is,  they  lack 
knowledge  of  method  and  material.  Now  that  these  essentials  are 
being  gained  by  personal  experiments,  a  distinctive  type  of  American 
garden  is  developing  expressive  of  our  social  and  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  These  women  gardeners  urge  and  personally  supervise  the 
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VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
CLUB  Exhibition  of  Wenham, 
Massachusetts,  held  in  a  garage,  is 
shown  above:  The  purpose  of  this 
exhibition  was  to  stimulate  interest 
in  developing  the  beauty  of  the  city 
by  means  of  individual  gardens  and 
street  planting. 

This  photograph  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  at 
such  exhibitions  when  neighbors 
compete  in  friendly  interest  for  the 
honor  of  the  best  grown  gardens. 


LITTLE  GARDENS  LIKE 
THIS  one  shown  at  the  right  not 
only  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  the  women  who  make  them,  but 
to  every  one  in  the  town  wherein  it 
is  located:  If  every  home  had  even 
a  few  such  flowers  America  would 
be  one  vast  fragrant  garden. 

One  of  the  pleasures  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  garden  clubs  is  the  ex¬ 
change  of  seeds,  slips  and  plants — 
a  friendly  as  well  as  inexpensive 
way  of  increasing  the  beauty  and 
extent  of  gardens. 


EACH 
G  ARDEN 
Club  holds 
exhibitions 
similar  to 
this  Dahlia 
Show:  Some¬ 
times  the 
display  flow¬ 
er  is  a  Rose, 
at  others 
Daffodils, 
Irises;  some¬ 
times  even 
v  e  g  etables 
enter  into  the 
competition. 


THE  SINGLE  DAH¬ 
LIA,  “Sunshine,”  shown  at 
the  right,  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Dahlia  Show 
given  by  the  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  Garden  Club 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September:  The  “Mag¬ 
nificent,”  a  mammoth  red, 
shaded  with  white,  won 
the  second  prize  in  this 
class. 


BELOW  IS  A  CAC¬ 
TUS  DAHLIA,  “Wolf¬ 
gang  Von  Goethe,”  a  mag¬ 
nificent  flame  color  which 
won  the  first  prize  in  its 
class  at  this  same  garden 
show:  The  “Kalif,”  a  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet,  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club  is  typical  of 
the  exhibitions  given  by  all  other  gar¬ 
den  clubs  in  which  members  who  are 
practical  workers,  instead  of  merely 
being  flower  lovers,  make  a  study  of 
particular  flowers,  that  all  members  of 
the  same  club  may  be  benefited  by  her 
knowledge  as  well  as  herself. 


“ANDREW  CARNEGIE”  shown 
at  the  right,  a  soft  blush  pink  in 
color,  won  the  first  prize  in  its 
class  at  the  Short  Hills  Dahlia 
Show:  “Dr.  Peary,”  a  rich  dark  red, 
won  the  second  prize  and  “Maro- 
tinum,”  a  brilliant  yellow  and 
orange,  captured  the  third  prize: 
Other  good  varieties  shown  were 
Queen  Emma,  blush  pink,  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  a  white,  and  Eugenia, 
soft  pink. 

The  dahlias  of  this  exhibition,  all 
grown  by  amateurs,  rank  well  with 
those  displayed  by  professionals  at 
the  annual  garden  show  given  this 
fall  in  New  York  City:  In  size,  per¬ 
fection  of  blossom  and  color  they 
showed  what  a  little  knowledge 
will  do  toward  producing  a  more 
excellent  quality  of  flower. 
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THE  VILLAGE  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  Club  of  Wenham,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  held  its  exhibition  in 
a  garage:  This  is  typical  of  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
animates  every  garden  club. 

Sometimes  club  meetings  are 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  when  their  especial  flower 
is  at  its  best:  An  experienced 
gardener  is  often  called  in  then 
to  speak  upon  the  best  way  of 
cultivating  that  flower. 


THE  LITTLE  GARDEN  at 
the  left  is  a  good  example  of  the 
gardens  planted  by  women  who 
have  gained  their  experience  in 
garden  clubs  and  who  have 
united  in  one  immense  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  beautifying  of  Amer¬ 
ica  through  the  planting  of  gar¬ 
dens. 

By  neighborly  cooperation  and 
interest  in  the  beautiful  cities 
the  task  of  making  America  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world  will  be 
easily  accomplished. 


AMERICA  IN  BLOOM 


cultivation  of  roadside  beauty,  and  turn  the  waste  dumping  places 
of  city  land  into  fragrant  bowers  or  practical  vegetable  plots.  They 
have  also  done  much  to  interest  the  schoolchildren  of  America  in 
garden  planning,  so  that  the  future  race  may  be  as  well  versed  in 
plant  lore  as  they  are  in  the  rudimentary  branches  now  insisted  upon 
in  the  school  curriculum. 

THE  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  garden  club  in 
this  country,  and  when  the  interest  became  widespread,  it 
organized  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  which  has  now,  in 
two  years,  grown  to  be  a  very  strong  society.  The  object  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  is  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
gardening  among  amateurs,  through  conferences  and  correspondence 
in  this  country  and  abroad ;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association ;  to 
aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and  birds  and  to  encourage 
civic  planting.  It  has  done  much  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
gardening  by  bringing  together,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  inter¬ 
ested  and  experienced  amateurs  who  otherwise  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  exchange  of  knowledge.  Among  their  practical 
departments  are  those  that  investigate  and  recommend  desirable  and 
helpful  garden  books  and  lectures,  that  test  plants  and  plant  remedies, 
that  work  toward  the  beautifying  of  roadsides  and  settlements.  The 
Garden  Club  of  America  is  made  up  of  other  garden  clubs,  not  indi¬ 
viduals,  so  that  the  membership  is  widespread  and  powerful.  It 
is  doing  notable  work  in  protecting  native  plants  and  making  the 
roadsides  attractive,  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees,  stimulating 
the  interests  of  gardeners. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  has  taken  up  two  main  fines — the 
study  of  private  gardening  and  the  encouragement  of  community 
interest  in  trees  and  beautifying  of  public  places.  Each  member  of 
this  club  selects  a  flower  or  a  shrub  to  grow  as  her  specialty.  She 
experiments  with  varieties  and  manner  of  culture,  and  gives  this 
knowledge  as  her  contribution  to  the  club.  At  the  time  of  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  the  specialty  in  her  garden,  members  are  asked  to  visit  and 
inspect;  reports  giving  results  are  written,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
all  those  of  value  are  typed  and  distributed.  In  this  way  the  garden 
workers  are  building  up  a  valuable  library  of  information.  Through 
the  activity  of  this  State  club  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  Lake  Forest 
(headquarters  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois),  under  which  a  com¬ 
mission  of  forestry  was  appointed  and  a  professional  forester  hired 
to  care  for  the  city  trees  and  to  operate  a  spraying  machine  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  member  of  the  club  and  maintained  by  the  city.  A 
contest  has  been  held  for  landscaping  a  small  park,  and  much  has 
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been  done  to  stimulate  an  active  interest  in  the  growth  of  wild 
flowers.  But  best  of  all,  during  a  period  of  serious  unemployment 
last  winter,  the  association  gave  financial  assistance  to  the  Civic 
Garden  Association  of  Chicago  which  established  fifty  small  farms 
on  unused  city  property,  and  paid  the  salary  of  an  expert  farmer  for 
six  months. 

THE  gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  arranged  a  novel  garden-planning  contest  for  fall 
display.  This  contest  is  not  to  be  of  diagrams  on  paper,  but 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  miniature  in  plastocene,  wax  or  any  other 
medium  according  to  individual  taste,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
Japanese  saucer  gardening,  though  the  design  must  be  strictly  Ameri¬ 
can.  Two  plant  exchanges  will  be  held  each  spring,  when  all  those 
who  have  more  plants  than  they  can  use  bring  them  to  exchange  for 
those  of  some  one  else.  The  members  of  the  club  are  urged  to  raise 
flowers  suitable  for  cutting  to  be  given  to  the  Fruit,  Flower  and  Ice 
Mission,  which  holds  its  meetings  regularly  once  a  week  all  summer 
at  various  stations  along  the  main  line.  The  small  bouquets  which 
they  send  are  composed  of  “something  white,  something  bright, 
something  sweet  and  something  green.”  Rose  geraniums,  mint, 
lemon  verbena  and  balm  are  used  as  “green”  and  also  “sweet  smell¬ 
ing;”  the  preference  is  given  to  small  flowers  which  do  not  fade  too 
easily.  For  the  last  three  years  they  have  offered  annual  prizes  for 
the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  home  gardens,  front  and  back 
yards,  and  the  effect  on  their  neighborhood  has  been  very  appreciable. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Cleveland  held  last  January  a  window-box 
show,  a  novel  as  well  as  practical  and  delightful  display.  They  have 
had  exhibits  of  dahlias,  chrysanthemums  and  other  popular  flowers, 
lectures  by  practical  gardeners,  and  have  subscribed  a  fund  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  further  garden  work  among  the  schoolchildren. 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  boasts  a  garden  club  whose  membership 
is  confined  exclusively  to  men,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Each  member  reads  a  paper  upon  the  subject  he  has  made  a 
special  study  of — such  practical  subjects  as  spraying,  pruning,  hot¬ 
beds,  cold-frames,  making  and  care  of  lawns,  fertilizers,  small  fruits 
and  the  specializing  of  new  flowers. 

The  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  follows  out  a  practical  and  inspiring 
line  of  work.  Each  member  adopts  a  certain  flower  on  which  to 
specialize  and  accumulates  information  that  all  may  share;  as  to 
where  best  to  buy,  how  to  plant,  etc.  This  club  has  a  meeting  every 
week,  usually  the  hostess  of  the  day  reading  a  paper;  it  has  a  daffodil 
show  in  the  spring,  a  general  flower  show  in  June  and  a  dahlia  show  in 
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the  fall.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  secretary  of  this  club,  took  a  special  prize 
for  a  beautiful  dahlia,  a  semi-double  flower  of  a  soft  pinkish  yellow, 
of  her  own  hybridization,  at  the  Dahlia  Show  held  in  New  York 
September  twenty-fourth,  competing  with  several  professionals. 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  various  garden 
clubs  are  such  helpful  ones  as  “Plant  Immigrants,”  “Flower  Arrange¬ 
ments,”  “Garden  Designs,”  “Color  Standards,”  “Wild  Flower  Gar¬ 
dens,”  “Lawn  Making,”  “Trees,”  and  of  course  each  flower  of  the 
garden  in  turn  had  its  special  day  of  attention.  Experience  meetings 
have  proven  to  be  as  interesting  as  the  lectures  given  by  professionals. 
At  these  meetings  each  member  gives  her  own  experience,  helpful  or 
humorous,  so  that  the  struggles  and  successes  of  each  woman  are 
practically  shared  by  every  member  of  the  club. 

That  women  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  of  gardening  simply 
as  a  social  pastime  is  shown  by  the  organization  of  the  Women’s 
National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association.  It  conflicts 
with  no  existing  garden  organization  though  members  of  other  clubs 
have  joined  it.  City  dwellers  with  small  backyards,  flat  dwellers 
with  only  window-boxes,  successful  women  farmers,  commercial 
growers,  women  deeply  interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the 
isolated  farmer’s  wife  who  wishes  to  come  in  touch  with  wider 
interests,  the  owner  of  large  estates,  notable  landscape  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  social  and  settlement  workers,  school  garden  and  play¬ 
ground  enthusiasts,  expert  gardeners,  lecturers  and  writers  on  horti¬ 
culture,  all  find  a  welcome  in  the  association.  Those  who  ask  for 
encouragement  and  advice  may  have  it,  those  able  to  do  constructive 
work  have  the  happiness  of  giving  their  help  when  it  is  sorely  needed. 
The  object  of  this  Association  is  interchange  of  ideas  and  assistance 
directly  between  members,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  employer  and  employee, 
gardener  and  land,  individuals  who  might  form  a  partnership,  aiding 
and  encouraging  schoolgardens  and  vacant  lot  gardening. 


THE  WHITE  EAGLE  OF  POLAND:  THE 
EMBLEM  OF  STRENGTH  AND  COURAGE 


|HE  national  characteristic  of  Poland  is  chivalry,  and, 
with  her  love  of  the  great  and  beautiful,  she  has  that 
other  inevitable  essential  to  chivalry,  tenderness.  Her 
vision  of  what  is  great  and  fine  has  never  failed  her, 
even  back  to  the  ninth  century,  where  her  history 
trails  off  into  the  midst  of  confused  European  struggles. 

No  other  nation  probably  has  lived  so  steadily  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  but  out  of  suffering  she  has  developed  a  soul 
that  in  expressing  itself  has  given  the  world  great  music,  acting  of  the 
highest  order,  singing  that  has  ravished  all  hearts,  patriots  not  only 
for  her  own  nation  but  for  Austria,  for  America,  for  every  struggling 
land.  Poland  has  never  been  without  her  warriors,  and  alas!  has 
never  been  without  her  need  of  them.  She  has  been  the  battlefield 
not  only  for  nations,  but  for  art,  religion,  science;  her  sympathetic 
valiant  people  have  given  their  lives  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  their  long,  vain  struggle  for  political  unification. 

Poland  has  been  the  university,  the  academy,  the  hospital  for 
all  of  struggling  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  in  return  she  has 
received  little  other  than  treachery,  cruelty  and  torture.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  great  university  of  Cracow  was  the  Mecca  of  the 
thoughtful  world.  Kosciuszko  and  the  great  astronomist  Copernicus, 
“who  stopped  the  sun  and  put  the  earth  in  motion,”  were  both 
educated  and  taught  in  this  university.  It  was  in  Poland,  too,  that 
the  first  state  university  of  education  was  established  and  that  uni¬ 
versal  public  education  was  organized:  this  in  seventeen  hundred. 
Over  and  over  again  Poland  has  repulsed  the  great  invasions  of 
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the  side  of  honor,  righteousness  and  free¬ 
dom— the  White  Eagle  of  Poland  which 
alights  on  the  heart  of  every 
Polish  child.  Because  of  the 
sound  of  the  wings  of  the 
White  Eagle,  little  Polish 
children  have  been  beaten  to 
death  in  public  squares  of  Po¬ 
lish  streets,  and  the  mothers 
who  mourned  for  them  flogged 
publicly.  But  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  nation,  however 
terribly  she  is  dismembered, 
even  when  her  own  sons  come 
back  doing  battle  under  foreign 
flags,  the  White  Eagle  rests 
over  the  nation,  and  under  its 
wings  Poland’s  soldiers  are 
comforted  and  in  her  breast 
her  children  rest  and  gain 
strength  to  struggle  once  more 

for  their  freedom,  their  power,  their  beauty.  Whatever  may  be 
done  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Poland,  the  White  Eagle 
cannot  be  maimed  or  wounded  or  soiled,  and  until  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  the  emblem  is  free  or  dead  it  will  hover  over  the 
stricken  people — a  symbol  of  national  motherhood. 

Those  who  know  Poland  love  her;  she  has  been  called  a  hero 
and  a  knight,  and  she  has  borne  patiently  yet  not  complainingiy  her 
great  suffering;  she  has  lived  her  life  in  the  battlefield,  in  the  dungeon; 
her  patriots  have  been  martyrs,  her  heroes  have  quickly  rested  in  the 
graveyard;  but  her  great  intellect  has  never  weakened  and  the  splen¬ 
did  fire  of  her  vision  has  never  been  extinguished. 

It  was  only  in  Poland  that  Chopin  could  have  been  born,  it  was 
only  a  Pole  with  heart  throbbing  with  the  anguish  of  his  nation  who 
could  have  interpreted  the  music  of  this  great  composer.  Chopin 
and  Paderewski  have  both  suffered  for  their  country,  they  are  both 
great  nationalists  as  well  as  great  artists.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of  all 
Polish  genius.  Madame  Sembrich  is  suffering  profoundly  with  her 
country,  Hofmann  plays  today  for  Poland’s  benefit,  the  de  Reszkes 
are  working  heart  and  soul  for  their  nation.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  in 
Paris,  his  only  son,  a  writer  and  painter,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
French  army;  Eduard  de  Reszke  is  in  the  battleground  near  Warsaw. 
He  has  recently  written  to  America,  saying:  “We  spend  most  of 
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the  week  in  our  cellars.  We  have  no  coal,  no 
means  of  lighting — for  there  are  neither  candles 
nor  oil — no  salt  and  no  sugar.  The 
coffee  ran  out  long  ago,  but  we  have 
some  tea  left.  When  that  goes  we  must 
drink  water.  Prince  and  Princess  Lu- 
bomirski,  whose  palace  has  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  have  come  to  us,  so  have 
our  nieces  and  nephews.  We  all  keep 
together,  wondering  whether  we  shall 
live  through  the  day  or  not.  The 
nights  are  the  worst,  for  we  are  in  dark¬ 
ness  all  the  time,  and  the  roar  of  the 
.  .  guns  seems  worse  then.  But  we  put  our 

Chopin,  the  great  lyric  composer  j  ji  <* 

Of  the  world,  a  Pole  by  birth:  From  trust  in  God  and  hope  tor  the  best. 

an  old  steel  engraving.  A  most  courageous  expression  for  a 

man  of  years,  once  the  idol  of  the  world  for  his  beautiful  singing. 

Quite  rightly  the  weeping  willow  is  the  chosen  floral  emblem  of 
Poland;  the  willow  which  is  used  for  shade,  for  fuel, 
which  protects  the  rivers,  the  source  of  life,  a  symbol 
of  courage,  a  symbol,  too,  of  tragedy,  with  her  boughs 
bending  sorrowfully  to  the  earth.  The  White  Eagle 
and  the  Weeping  Willow  sum  up  the  history, 
the  romance,  the  beauty  and  the  sorrow  of  this 
country,  at  once  the  world's  hero  and  victim. 


I  HAVE  recently  seen  that  the  first  King  of 
Poland  was  a  peasant,  Piast,  chosen  to  rule 
over  the  country  in  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  of  the  European  countries  should  have 
been  ruled  in  the  first  place  by  a  peasant  king;  it  is 
equally  interesting  to  remember  that  such  an 
aristocracy  as  Poland’s  should  have  had  birth  in 
the  nation  of  a  peasant  ruler.  Undoubtedly 
throughout  her  national  experiences  Poland  has 
been  the  true  democrat  of  Europe,  at  least  in 
spirit,  for  always  the  people  have  been  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  progressive  movements.  In  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  Government,  when  serfdom 
prevailed  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Polish 
peasant  did  not  belong  to  the  lord;  he  could  not  be 
sold ;  even  when  an  estate  passed  into  other  hands, 
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the  peasant  was  not  obliged  to  leave  his  farm.  He  was  well  off,  he 
could  raise  money  on  his  property;  he  really  possessed  a  home  and 
land.  Back  as  far  as  seventeen  ninety-one,  Poland  had  reached  the 
point  of  giving  universal  suffrage  to  the  people;  and  while  in  all  other 
countries  the  citizens’  rights  depended  chiefly  on  income  and  taxes, 
in  general  on  some  economical  condition,  in  Poland  the  suffrage  was 
for  every  man,  and  the  poorest  citizens  could  become  nobies  if  they 
accomplished  individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively 
something  fine  for  the 
nation. 

In  Poland  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the 
peasants  and  the 
nobles  has  always 
been  cordial  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  with  no  special 
deference  to  the  rich 
and  powerful.  Owing 
to  the  simple  life  led 
by  the  (Polish  people, 
there  was  formerly 
but  little  poverty. 

The  form  of  address, 

“Brother,”  which  ear¬ 
ly  came  into  existence 
between  all  people  of 
the  nation,  still  sur¬ 
vives.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  Polish 
constitution  from  the 
beginning  has  been  to 
have  the  great  officers 
and  dignitaries  of  state 
elected,  and  the  repeated  effort  to  make  them  hereditary  was  rendered 
futile  by  the  general  body  of  the  people.  And  Poland  is  the  only 
European  state  which  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  boasted  no 
martial  force  except  its  armed  and  mounted  nobles.  An  old  German 
writer,  Widukind,  said  back  in  the  tenth  century  that  the  Germans 
made  war  for  fame  and  conquest,  the  Poles  to  defend  their  liberty 
and  avoid  slavery.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  how  national  attri¬ 
butes  persist  through  centuries. 

The  Poles  took  no  part  in  the  early  religious  wars  which  devas- 
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tated  Europe,  but  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Greeks  were  welcome  to 
make  their  home  there,  and  for  a  long  time  Poland  was  called  the 
“Promised  Land  ’’  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  the  Poles  actually  forced 
their  kings  to  swear  that  they  wrould  tolerate  all  sects. 

The  Polish  love  of  liberty  implies  a  love  of  liberty  for  others.  In 
no  other  country  have  foreigners  been  given  such  privileges  as  in 
Poland.  Poland  was  the  largest  republic  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  to  it  came  for  refuge  all  the  advanced  re¬ 
formers  persecuted  in  their  own  countries.  The  Hussites  fled  to 
Poland  from  Bohemia  after  their  defeat  at  the  White  Mountain;  the 
Armenians  came  from  the  Caucasus  in  large  numbers. 

America  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation  has  reason  to 
remember  the  generosity  of  the  Poles  to  people  in  trouble.  She  is 
indebted  to  Poland  for  the  services  of  her  illustrious  sons — Kosciuszko 
and  Pulaski.  Kosciuszko  has  been  called  the  “Father  of  American 
Artillery,”  and  Pulaski  the  “Father  of  American  Cavalry.”  The 
Polish  heroes  fought  for  independence  and  helped  the  Colonies  “to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.” 

ALTHOUGH  the  Poles  area  thoughtful  people,  acquainted  with 
sorrow,  they  have  as  a  race  a  love  of  natural  gaiety,  including 
dance,  song  and  social  intercourse,  which  spreads  through  every 
phase  of  society.  The  Slavs  throughout  Europe  are  a  sincere,  simple  and 
hospitable  people,  and  the  one  thing  in  which  they  differ  most  from 
their  immediate  neighbors,  the  Germans  and  Muscovites,  is  their  cult 
for  women.  The  influence  and  the  independence  of  Polish  women 
are  evident  in  all  their  tradition,  history,  romance  and  art. 

Poland  early  freed  her  womanhood  from  the  primitive  shackles 
of  barbarism  and  prejudice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Wladyslaw,  a  delegation  of  women  from  great 
and  little  Poland  and  from  Lithuania  presented  a  petition  to  the 
National  Diet  demanding  legal  protection  of  their  rights,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  laws  designed  for  the  exploitation  of  women,  the  granting  of 
broader  rights  to  mothers  and  the  restriction  of  rights  of  fathers. 
And  the  women  of  Poland  in  turn  have  shown  great  heroism  and  self 
sacrifice  for  their  country;  they  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  men, 
sharing  intellectual,  political,  artistic  and  scientific  interests. 

In  going  through  the  Polish  “  legion-of -honor”  names  in  the 
world  of  art  and  science,  we  encounter  not  only  many  that  are  very 
familiar,  but  quite  a  nmnber  whom  we  have  not  perhaps  always 
associated  with  Poland,  for  it  seems  that  Fahrenheit,  Kant,  Nietzsche, 
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Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  as  well  as  Madame  Curie,  were  all  either 
of  Polish  descent  or  bom  on  Polish  soil;  and  Josef  Conrad,  the 
iterary  light  of  Europe  today,  is  also  a  Pole,  although  he  has  lived 
much  of  his  life  in  England  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  English  writer. 
The  most  popular  lyric  poet  in  all  Poland  is  a  woman,  Marya  Konop- 
nicka,  and  the  most  read  novelist  of  the  times  is  also  a  woman. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  visit  Poland  in  order  to  come  in  contact  with 
her  essential  greatness.  It  is  only  necessary  to  sincerely  study 
the  art  of  this  land  of  genius.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  musical  composers,  we  have  the  singing  of  the  de  Reszkes 
and  Sembrich,  the  acting  of  Helena  Modjeska,  the  pictures  of  Ma- 
tejko,  Wyspianski  which  are  inspired  by  Poland’s  beauty,  Polish 
architecture  and  poetry,  and  Poland’s  most  vital  and  inspiring  danc¬ 
ing.  The  polonez,  the  mazur  and  the  krakowiak  are  the  three  national 
Polish  dances  and  they  are  the  nation,  the  race  in  epitome.  The 
polonez  gives  the  color,  the  ceremony,  the  grace,  the  rhythm  of  the 
Polish  aristocracy;  the  mazur  brings  vividly  before  one  the  gallantry, 
the  recklessness  of  the  landed  gentry;  the  krakowiak ,  which  is  the 
best  known  in  America,  shows  the  quick,  passionate  abandon  so 
characteristic  of  the  Polish  peasant;  and  the  music  for  these  dances 
produced  by  Polish  genius  seems  to  be  out  of  the  very  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  dance  of  the  nation. 

*  With  all  the  national  and  individual  tragedy  that  Poland  has 
experienced  in  the  last  century,  and  which  seems  to  have  culminated 
in  the  past  months,  she  still  has  the  impulse,  the  courage,  the  wisdom 
to  continue  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  social  life.  A  “socio¬ 
logical”  park  has  been  established  near  Warsaw,  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  where  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  excellent  orchestra, 
Polish  plays  are  given  every  night  in  the  year.  The  state  official 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  plays  declares  that  they  are  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  .f^They  are  at  present  presented  in  Polish,  with  an  occasional 
Russian  play.  In  Praga,  one  of  the  surburbs  of  Warsaw,  there  is  a 
public  park  visited  by  thirty  thousand  people  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days.  Here  there  is  every  opportunity  in  the  world  for  wholesome 
merrymaking  for  children  and  old  people,  and  the  old  Slav  love  of 
color,  music  and  pleasure  is  to  be  seen.  In  these  parks  there  are 
dancing  pavilions  where  the  national  dances  are  enjoyed  by  peasant 
folk.  There  are  acrobatic  shows  and  Punch  and  Judy  pavilions. 
There  are  also  kindergarten  schools  in  these  parks,  and  the  children 
are  brought  clean  and  presentable  for  their  chance  at  education. 

Today  Poland  is  being  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  Russia  has  made  her  great  promises  and  sought  her  co- 
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operation.  Prussia  has  said,  “We  will  make  you 
into  a  great,  thriving  country7;"  but  Russia  has 
fought  her  battles  on  Polish  soil,  and  Germany 
has  swept  through  the  great  cities  of  the  Poles 
with  sword  and  fire.  Many  of  her  twenty- 
five  million  are  fighting  against  her  in  the 
Prussian  army,  many  have  been  conscripted, 
in  Galicia  to  fight  with  Austria, 
and  when  today  Poland  is  at 
war,  she  does  not  know  whether 
she  is  battling  to  save  herself 
from  the  enemy  or  is  destroying 
her  own  sons.  It  would  seem 
as  though  no  country  had  ever 
been  so  oppressed,  so  tortured, 
had  ever  shown  such  courage  in 
facing  tragedy  and  in  holding 
and  developing  a  certain  na¬ 
tional  splendor. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the 

minds  of  tile  niost  thoughtful  Eduard  de  Reszke,  the  famous  Polish  basso, 
students  of  political  economy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  of  the 
that  Poland  united  and  free,  Metr0P°^  Opera  House,  New  York. 

with  her  twenty-five  million  population  and  her  great  natural  re¬ 
sources,  would  very  speedily  be  able  to  maintain  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments.  She  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  instinc¬ 
tively  and  by  tradition  a  democracy,  she  is  also  possessed  of  the  finest 
of  all  aristocracies,  that  of  art  and  literature.  Her  people  are  in¬ 
ventive,  profoundly  sincere  in  their  scientific  activities,  imaginative 
in  their  music,  painting  and  sculpture,  still  possessing  the  primitive 
fire  which  means  a  land  of  singing,  dancing  people.  With  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  achievements  of  other  nations,  with  the 
widest  sympathy  for  their  sorrows  or  disasters,  with  an  absolutely 
unconquerable  patriotism,  Poland  stands  today  the  saddest,  most 
gifted,  most  splendid  of  small  nations,  begging  only  for  her  freedom 
and  offering  the  world  rich  returns  in  hospitality,  beauty  and  prog¬ 
ress.  Poland  now  turns  to  America.  What  will  she  receive? 


Editor’s  note: — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  hear  that  both  Sembrich  and  Paderewski 
are  starting  out  on  a  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Poland.  Paderewski  has  lectured  and  played 
at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Mme.  Sembrich  is  really  devoting  her  life  to  the  raising  of  a  fund 
for  the  helpless,  sick  and  starving  in  her  native  land.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  some  fineness  when 
the  great  of  the  land,  the  great  artistically,  give  their  genius  and  strength  to  aid  and  ameliorate 
the  sorrows  of  the  very  desolate  of  their  own  country. 
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It  is  said  that  England  lacks  cradles,  the  best  willow  for  the  purpose  growing  in  Belgium. 

ILLOW,  willow,  river-willow — you  for  cradles  counted 
best. 

Hear  you  not  that  England’s  babies  lack  their  wonted  cozy 
nest — 

Lack  the  springy  woven  basket,  with  the  white  hood  over¬ 
head, 

Shielding  happily  a  little  sleeper  in  a  snowy  bed?” 


“All  in  vain  you  call  the  willow.  For  we  willows  now  are  found 
Bending  with  our  load  of  sorrows — stooping  till  we  sweep  the  ground ! 
None  there  are  to  trim  our  branches  or  to  braid  the  pliant  strand — 
All  the  willows  now  are  weeping  in  the  stricken  Flemish  land! 


“Spring  comes  fearing — and  retireth! 

Blight  on  every  budding  branch! 

Men  and  trees  and  soil  are  bleeding  from  a  wound  Spring  cannot 
stanch. 

If  our  buds  we  could  push  forward,  they  would  crimson  be — not 
green, 

For  there’s  crimson  on  the  rivers  to  whose  shuddering  lips  we  lean ! 


“England,  England,  if  our  springy  osiers  you  would  have  again, 
Haste,  and  lend  you  strength  unto  us,  for  we  strive  to  rise  in  vain. 
Cradles  have  we  none  for  babies — none  with  pleasant  sleep  and 
dreams — 

All  the  willows  now  are  weeping  by  the  haunted  Flemish  streams!” 


“ Willows ,  willows,  river -willows,  England  heeds  your  long  lament; 
All  her  hearts  of  oaken  fiber  to  your  lifting  shall  be  lent; 

England  strikes  for  you  untiring,  till  upright  again  you  stand — 
Till  no  more  the  willows  shall  be  weeping  in  the  Flemish  land!” 

Courtesy  New  York  World. 
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HE  present  form  of  the  couch  or  sofa,  called  a  day-bed, 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  Its  style  has  many  times  become 
entirely  changed  through  different  usages  of  court  and 
army  camp  life  of  both  France  and  England;  yet  the 
name  and  function  have  been  so  interchangeable  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  distinction.  Almost  anything 
approaching  the  couch  or  sofa  form  has  at  different 
periods  of  history  been  referred  to  as  a  day-bed. 

To  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  day-bed  as  far  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  will  furnish  an  interesting  study  of  evolution  as  well  as 
furnish  solution  to  many  other  forms  of  furniture.  The  day-bed  was 
doubtless  used  at  first  in  bed  chambers  much  as  the  chaise  longue. 
Today,  however,  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  living-room  furniture. 
The  form  shown  in  the  pen  and  ink  illustration  resembles  the  canopy 
beds;  although  the  canopy  bed  was  a  tremendous  architectural  affair, 
the  draped  day-bed  was  narrow  and  more  delicate  in  every  way.  The 
couch  with  the  back  and  sides  was  often  placed  against  the  wall  of  a 
drawing  room  and  the  canopy  draped  from  the  wall  projecting  over 
the  couch.  Sometimes  the  canopy  was  seen  draped  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  at  one  side,  instead  of  the  center  as  shown  in  this  sketch.  Shake¬ 
speare  alludes  to  the  day-bed  when  he  speaks  of  the  velvet  gown  of 
Malvolio  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  and  again  a  reference  is  made 
to  one  in  Richard  the  Third.  Another  interesting  record  of  the  same 
is  in  “Beaumont  and  Fletcher”  in  the  following  passage: 

“Is  the  great  couch  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  sent?” 
“’Tis  up  and  ready.” 

“And  day-beds  in  all  chambers?” 

“In  all,  lady.” 

The  day-bed  of  the  illustration  was  taken  from  “The 
Gentlemen  and  Cabinet  Makers’  Director,  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  by  Thomas  Chippendale,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Lon- 

A  day-bed  of  Jacobean  design  especially  notable  for  the 
beautifully  carved  stretcher. 
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don.”  It  is  called  a 
couch  bed  and  is  about 
six  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  five  feet 
deep,  the  style  being 
something  between 
Rococo  and  Chinese. 

The  Director  also  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting 
Chinese  sofa,  a  sort  of 
combination  canopy 
bed  and  sofa  typical 
of  this  period.  It  was 
only  five  feet  long  by 
two  feet  four  inches 
deep  and  evidently 
was  made  mostly  to^ 
be  used  as  a  sofa  is' 
used  during  the  day  to 
recline  upon,  being  too 
narrow  for  comforta-  — -  - 
ble  sleep  at  night. 

Glancing  through  the  ‘‘Cabinet  Makers’  and  Upholsterers’  Guide, 
Third  Edition,  by  A.  Hepplewhite  and  Company,”  one  finds  but  one 
sofa  form  which  might  be  called  a  day-bed.  It  would  appear  to  be 
comfortable,  being  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  about  three  feet  deep  and 
graceful  of  design.  The  others  all  have  the  curved  seat  roll  which 
would  render  repose  impossible.  Under-bracing  and  the  ancient 
day-bed  departed  simultaneously  about  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  there  being  left  scarcely  a  reminiscence  of  the  form  of  the 
century  before. 

Sheraton’s  book,  “The  Cabinet  Makers’  and  Upholsterers’  Draw¬ 
ing  Book,”  published  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shows  a 
sofa  bed,  two  sides  and  a  back  of  equal  height,  fitted  with  bolsters 
and  covered  with  canopy  influenced  by  the  French  Empire.  Regard¬ 
ing  this  question  of  canopy  beds  or  the  couch  covered  with  a  canopy, 
Percy  MacQuoid  says:  “The  monotonous  scroll  that  formed  the 
principal  feature  in  furniture  after  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  was 
even  introduced  on  beds,  and  very  little  difference  is  noticeable 
between  the  beds  and  the  sofa  of  that  time.”  As  desire  for  better 
sanitary  conditions  arose,  canopies  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
couch  covered  with  the  canopy,  which  makes  it  so  similar  to  the  bed, 
was  no  longer  used. 
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A  day-bed  of  Adams  inspiration,  an  interesting  combination  of  mahogany,  cane,  bro¬ 
cade  and  velvet. 


With  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  in  England,  the  day-bed  became 
more  comfortable.  With  the  greater  refinement  of  living  came 
greater  elegance  and  grace  in  design  of  the  furniture.  In  Chippen¬ 
dale’s  time  the  original  day-bed  had  practically  passed,  and  except 
for  a  few  reproductions  has  never  been  revived  as  an  article  of  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture.  The  French  chaise  longue  copied  the  form  and  be¬ 
came  in  time  the  most  luxurious  piece  of  furniture. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  day-beds  have  come  to  us  from 
Jacobean  times.  The  day-bed  of  the  pen  and  ink  drawing  we  are  show¬ 
ing  belongs  doubtless  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the 
cane  seat  and  back  came  into  such  popularity.  These  cane  seats 
were  made  more  luxurious  by  upholstered  cushions  of  velvet,  velours 
and  rich  brocades;  stretchers  and  legs  were  beautifully  carved  or 
made  in  the  form  of  scrolls.  The  back  quite  often  was  adjustable 
and  the  pillow  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  round  bolster.  These 
beds,  usually  made  of  walnut,  had  no  back  or  arms,  which  separated 
them  somewhat  from  the  chaise  longue. 

These  old  Jacobean  day-beds  are  now  being  reproduced  with 
slight  variations,  in  both  mahogany  and  oak;  sometimes  the  back  is 
adjustable  between  two  fixed  pillars  tipped  at  a  slight  angle.  Some¬ 
times  one  end  was  straight,  being  merely  a  direct  extension  of  the 
legs.  A  day-bed  with  beautifully  carved  stretchers  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  pen  and  ink  illustration,  which  quite  naturally  follows  along  the 
line  of  many  of  the  old  Jacobean  chairs,  would  be  a  graceful  addition 
to  a  hall,  drawing  or  even  dining  room.  It  would  make  an  admirable 
reading  couch  for  a  library  and  be  a  helpful  substitute  for  a  sofa  in 
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the  bedroom.  In  fact,  being  a  lighter  form  of  the  early  settle,  which 
was  merely  to  be  sat  on  and  not  lounged  upon,  it  could  quite  generally 
be  substituted  for  this  straight-backed,  rather  stiff  article  of  furniture. 

The  third  illustration  shows  still  another  distinct  form  of  day-bed; 
more  like  a  couch,  yet  designed  upon  generous  lines,  it  is  long  and  wide 
and  comfortable  enough  for  sleeping  purposes.  This  couch  form  of 
day-bed  shows  the  classic  influence  of  Adam.  Adam  designed  many 
exquisite  and  widely  differing  sofas  which  are  still  furnishing  inspira¬ 
tion  for  present-day  furniture  makers.  Some  were  without  backs 
but  with  scrolled  end  pieces  and  straight  legs,  some  on  light  frames 
had  turned  legs,  all  were  graceful  and  rather  formal.  The  couch 
day-bed  of  our  illustration  shows  the  French  influence  that  Adam 
brought  with  him  from  his  famous  journey  to  France  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty -four — that  journey  which  so  lightened  the  whole 
spirit  of  English  furniture.  Though  somewhat  restrained  and  formal, 
it  is  distinctly  luxurious  in  feeling.  The  prim  cane  back  and  straight 
frame  is  offset  by  soft,  thick,  down  mattresses  and  wide  luxurious 
soft  cushions.  This  couch  day-bed,  carried  out  in  mahogany,  up¬ 
holstered  in  heavy  silk  brocade  and  rich  velvet  pillows,  would  add 
to  the  richness  of  an  elegantly  furnished  city  drawing  room. 


Modem  couch  day-bed  of  French  blue  velour,  a  marvel  of  luxury  and  comfort. 

The  fourth  illustration  shows  an  even  more  luxurious  form  of 
day-bed,  the  back  being  upholstered  as  well  as  the  seat.  A  more 
perfect  piece  of  designing  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  grace¬ 
ful,  well  proportioned  curve  of  the  back,  its  commodious  length  and 
width  invite  to  repose.  Such  an  article  of  furniture  would  only  be 
at  home  in  large,  impressive,  richly  furnished  rooms.  This  particular 
couch  has  been  covered  with  soft  French  blue  velour. 
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HOW  ARNOLD  GENTHE  USES  SUNLIGHT 
TO  CAPTURE  BEAUTY 


nF  you  have  ever  seen  an  exquisite  little  play  called 
“The  First  Born,”  you  will  recall  its  serene,  vivid 
daytime  life  in  the  streets  of  Chinatown,  where  the 
houses  are  half  hidden  under  wrought-iron  balconies 
and  entered  through  carved  red  and  gold  doorways. 
You  will  remember  the  cheerful  little  shops  where  the 
piles  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were  composed  by  artistic 
fingers  into  glowing  pictures,  and  the  children  that  moved  shyly  about 
in  flowing  little  robes  of  green  and  yellow.  Evening  comes  in  the  last 
scene  of  this  play  and  lights  appear  behind  lattice  windows  and  in 
showers  of  gay  balloons  along  the  balconies,  and  the  sound  of  tinkling, 
unreal  music  drifts  out  of  dark  recesses,  past  small  women  with  mys¬ 
terious  faces  and  over  groups  of  men  with  pale  masks,  who  offer 
Oriental  wares  for  sale — obsequious,  alert,  unhuman. 

At  midnight  the  curious  onlookers  pass  out  of  these  picturesque 
streets,  the  lights  vanish  and  this  strange  shadowy  quarter  of  a 
brilliant  city  becomes  sinister  and  grim.  An  old  feud  is  settled  in  a 
dark  alley-way,  a  policeman  walks  quietly  by,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left.  Then  a  casement  window  opens  slowly; 
through  a  thin  light  a  slender  girl-child  with  face  of  pale  Oriental 
beauty  leans  out  into  the  night.  The  man  from  the  dark  doorway, 
who  has  dried  his  knife,  draw7s  near  and  the  girl  bends  toward  him 
singing  a  melody  so  frail,  so  silvery  that  it  is  like  the  dawn  call  of 
wood  birds.  The  man  hurries  away,  his  face  illumined;  and  romance 
flowers  out  for  the  second  at  the  shoulder  of  death. 

It  was  in  this  colorful,  dramatic  quarter  of  old  San  Francisco  that 
Arnold  Genthe  first  discovered  the  serious  and  beautiful  possibilities 
that  the  camera  held  for  the  man  wTith  vivid  imagination  and  wade- 
reaching  interest  in  life.  It  was  in  catching  the  color,  the  strange 
inscrutable  beauty  of  this  western  Chinatown,  that  Dr.  Genthe 
discovered  his  metier,  the  right  medium  for  his  genius.  He  had  been 
a  painter  prior  to  this,  but  had  made  a  special  study  for  years  of  the 
science  of  photography;  though  he  had  never  practised  it,  had  never 
put  to  the  test  his  belief  that  a  great  art  wras  hidden  in  the  little  box 
that  could  reproduce  nature  with  the  help  of  sunlight. 

By  inheritance  Arnold  Genthe  should  have  continued  to  be  a 
painter,  for  his  uncle  was  the  great  Menzel  of  Germany,  and  it  wras  his 
wish  and  hope  that  the  young  German  lad  should  gain  his  happiness 
in  life  through  the  studio.  But  his  parents,  like  all  sensible  fathers 
and  mothers  of  w^ell-known  people,  washed  him  to  follow7  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  give  his  life  to  scholarly  pursuits  as  they 
had  done.  So  his  early  student  days  were  spent  in  the  famous 


JULIA  MARLOWE— 

“Radiant  with  ardour  divine! 
Beacons  of  Hope  ye  appear! 
Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow.” 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


“IRMA”— 

“When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o’  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that.” 


— Shakespeare. 


“A  smile 
wherein 
each  mor¬ 
tal  reads 
The  very 
sympathy 
he  needs. 
An  eye 
like  to 
a  mystic 
book 
Of  lays 
that  bard 
or  prophet 
sings.” 


The  Latest  Portrait  of  Ellen  Terry  Made  in  America: 
By  Permission  of  Arnold  Genthe. 


ELLEN  TERRY — 

“I  announce  the  Great  Individual, 

Fluid  as  Nature,,  chaste,  affectionate,  compassionate,  fully  armed; 

I  announce  a  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold, 

And  I  announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its  trans¬ 
lation.” 


— “So  Long!”  Walt  Whitman. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Arnold  Gent  he. 


TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF  PERCY  MACKAYE— 
“How  beautiful  is  youth;  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams!” 


— Longfellow. 
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University  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  philology,  both 
of  which  he  has  found  valuable  in  photography;  and  why  not,  if 
photography  is  an  art  as  he  believes  it  to  be?  His  painting,  too,  has 
been  most  important  in  aiding  him  to  bring  photography,  as  an 
expression  of  beauty,  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts.  It  has  helped 
him  enormously  in  his  progress  with  color  photography,  in  which  he 
has  made  great  strides,  and  also  to  a  better  understanding  of  black 
and  white  work,  which,  if  successful,  must  give  always  a  sense  of  color. 

IT  has  been  wisely  said  that  a  knowledge  of  all  arts  is  valuable  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  art.  And  Arnold  Genthe,  in  addition  to  his 
painting,  his  philosophy,  is  a  lover  of  music,  a  conscientious 
student  of  the  drama  and  above  all  an  investigator  of  human  life. 
He  believes,  as  do  all  real  portrait  artists,  that  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  all  its  ramifications,  its  capacity  for  fineness  and  weak¬ 
ness,  its  beauty,  its  poorness,  are  essential  to  bring  out  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  each  person  who  poses  for  camera  or  canvas.  And  so  one 
day,  he  finds  his  horizon  widened  by  photographing  the  graceful 
poses  of  that  artist  in  motion,  Ruth  St.  Denis.  The  next,  he  is  listen¬ 
ing  with  eager  interest  to  Ellen  Terry’s  enchanting  conversation  as 
he  photographs  her  rare,  vivacious  beauty;  then  a  group  of  children 
come  to  him,  Percy  Mackaye’s  two  little  daughters,  and  all  their 
young  fresh  joy  in  life,  their  sensitive  natures,  their  sincerity  and 
charm  find  way  into  the  permanent  keeping  of  photography.  His 
portrait  of  Julia  Marlowe  has  all  the  quality  of  a  rare  and  wonder¬ 
fully  composed  painting;  it  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  world;  but  for  that  matter  so  have  several  others  of 
Dr.  Genthe’s  pictures.  In  its  beauty,  picturesqueness  and  exquisite 
portrayal  of  Julia  Marlowe’s  temperament  it  is  a  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  camera  as  an  art  medium. 

The  picture  called  “Music”  is  essentially  a  study  of  rhythm,  the 
essence  of  dancing — music  made  visible,  a  brief  melody  moving  before 
one;  a  rare  impression  of  ecstasy  almost  beyond  human  compre¬ 
hension  is  conveyed  in  the  vague,  ethereal  outline  of  body  and 
drapery  and  the  beautiful  upward  trend  of  the  whole  figure.  The 
portraits  called  “Anna”  and  “Lizel”  are  of  two  foreign  young  girls, 
both  artists,  both  beautiful  personalities,  both  having  been  developed 
under  circumstances  that  have  made  them  rich,  fragrant  channels 
through  which  flows  all  serenely  a  rare  expression  of  a  beautiful  art. 

A  variation  of  Arnold  Genthe’s  art  is  shown  in  the  pictures  of 
Japan,  one  of  which  wre  are  reproducing  in  the  magazine,  that  of  a 
long  sunlit  wall  on  which  are  cast  exquisite  shadows  near  which  stands 
a  little  Japanese  mother  with  her  baby  swung  over  her  shoulder;  a 
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picture  which  for  sheer  beauty  of  light  and  art  is  almost  unsurpassed 
in  the  photographic  world. 

These  are  but  a  few  phases  of  what  Arnold  Genthe  has  done  in  the 
use  of  light  as  a  medium  to  express  his  own  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  world’s  beauty.  He  is  at  present  preparing  a  port¬ 
folio  of  dancing  pictures,  modern  and  picturesque,  which  when 
finished  will  probably  be  the  most  unique  book  of  dancing  published. 
In  it  he  shows  every  phase  of  the  dancing  of  the  day,  including 
Isadora  Duncan,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Constance  Richardson,  “Mignon,” 
Mrs.  Castle,  Florence  Walton  and  then  back  again  to  the  classic  in 
some  rare  presentation  of  the  work  of  Miss  Duncan’s  school.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  musical  motion  and  in  color 
photography  there  will  be  great  delight  in  this  book. 

D  ll.  GENTIIE’S  latest  achievement  is  photographing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Panama  Exhibition  buildings  and  environment.  We  are  all 
accustomed  now  to  pictures  of  the  various  famous  buildings 
in  this  dream  city  which  Jules  Guerin  has  made  such  a  marvelous 
world  of  color;  but  the  photographs  which  have  presented  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  to  us  have  left  us  feeling  a  little  cold  toward  what  we  have 
heard  of  its  wonder.  We  have  had  outline  and  space  and  but  little 
else.  In  Arnold  Genthe’s  pictures  you  have  a  study  of  transcendent 
beauty,  wonderful  stretches  of  a  wide  colonnade,  glimpses  of  “Old 
World"  buildings  through  archways,  vine-hung  cloisters,  a  detail  of 
a  building  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  single 
figure  against  the  horizon  that  fills  one  with  a  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery.  In  other  words,  he  has  put  into  his  photographs  his  own 
emotions  over  the  great  beauty  of  this  ephemeral  new  city  of  the 
Coast.  We  have  seen  color  reproductions  showing  something  of  the 
vast  scheme  of  beauty  Mr.  Guerin  had  in  mind  in  the  development  of 
this  Exhibition,  but  Arnold  Genthe’s  photographs  give  us  a  far  greater 
realization  of  the  wondrous  enchantment  of  this  novel  achievement 
than  all  the  color  pictures  and  drawings  and  plans  that  have  hitherto 
been  put  before  us.  He  has  spoken  in  a  recent  interview  of  the 
remarkable  color  which  was  produced  by  the  imagination  of  the 
artists  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  builders,  and  he  suffered  over  the 
fact  that  the  people,  the  small  shop  venders  and  the  spectators  did 
not  appreciate  enough  the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition  to  cooperate 
with  the  artists  in  the  wares  and  costumes  they  displayed. 

It  is  as  though  here  in  America  we  did  not  see  beauty  unless  it 
was  put  in  a  gold  frame  and  labeled,  or  upon  the  stage  back  of  foot¬ 
lights  and  held  away  from  us  by  extravagant  priced  seats.  If  it  is 
given  freely,  we  pass  bj.  And  the  introduction  of  the  horrible  red 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


“The 

fairest 

garden 

in 

her 

looks, 

And 

in 

her 

mind 

the 

wisest 

books.” 


“ANNA”— 

“Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody  of  every  grace  and  music  of  her  face. 
You’d  drop  a  tear;  seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye  than  now  you  hear.” 


— Richa )  d  Lovelace. 


From  a  t'nuiuyrupH  lateen  in  Japan  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


“What  magic  gave  thee  to  behold 
This  fairness,  secret  from  our  sight, 

Where  morning  walks  the  world  in  gold. 
Or  seas  turn  grey  with  coming  night?” 

“For  thee,  as  when  the  South  Winds  blow, 
Lands  burst  to  bloom.  On  every  shore 
A  perilous  mortal  beauty  more.” 

— Hiroshige. 


From  a  Photograph  of  Ruth  St.  Denis,  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


“Longing  is  round  you  like  that  haze 
Of  luminous  and  tender  glow 
Which  memory  in  the  later  days 
Gives  vanished  days  of  long  ago.” 

“And  he  who  sees  you  must  retrace 
All  sweetness  that  his  life  has  known, 
And  with  the  vision  of  your  face 
Link  some  lost  vision  of  his  own.” 

— Ho  so  da  Yeishi. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Arnold  Gent  he. 


“LIZEL” — 

"When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung.” 

— William  Collins. 
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ice-cream  wagon  against  the  background  of  those  wonderful  buildings 
with  the  vivid  mosaics,  the  green  roofs,  the  blue  pools  at  the  Panama 
Exhibition  is  an  example  of  what  is  so  often  done  to  destroy  the  effort 
of  the  really  artist-minded  American  workers. 

In  his  color  photographs  Arnold  Genthe  has  accomplished  some 
really  beautiful  studies  of  flower  gardens  and  of  young  children  which 
sometimes  seem  one  and  the  same  thing,  especially  when  they  are 
presented  through,  his  gift  and  love  of  youth.  One  has  only  to  enter 
his  studio  in  New  York  to  realize  how  far-reaching  and  exquisite  is  his 
understanding  of  color  and  color  relationships.  The  rooms  are  filled 
with  individual  pieces  of  embroidery,  paintings,  Chinese  carvings, 
all  brilliant  and  separate  in  tone  and  yet  the  effect  as  you  enter  is 
infinitely  restful,  exquisitely  interesting.  It  is  through  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  exactly  wherein  beauty  lies  that  he  is  enabled  to  collect  what 
would  seem  quite  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  curios  and  works  of  art 
and  produce  for  the  onlooker  a  whole  at  once  vivid,  enchanting, 
peaceful.  One  feels  in  Dr.  Genthe’ s  personality  this  same  variety 
of  characteristics  and  the  same  welding  together  of  distinct  personal 
forces — of  strength,  fine  purpose  and  capacity  for  achievement  into 
a  poised  and  harmonious  whole.  Some  one  once  said  that  “Dr. 
Genthe  resembled  a  kind  lion.”  This  was  said  quite  seriously.  It 
is  not  an  unconvincing  characterization,  for  there  is  tremendous 
force  in  his  features  and  figure,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  children 
respond  to  inevitably,  as  youth  must  to  sincerity  and  tenderness. 

Dr.  Genthe  no  longer  paints.  He  says  that  he  can  express  through 
the  camera  every  phase  of  the  world’s  beauty,  whether  it  lies  in  people 
or  in  nature,  that  his  soul  apprehends;  in  fact  he  feels  that  he  can 
express  it  more  subtly  through  the  camera  than  with  the  brush,  and 
in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  the  beauty  of  humanity  and  the  beauty 
of  nature’s  moods,  which  he  has  captured,  you  feel  that  he  is  right; 
for  each  man  must  realize  his  dream  through  his  preferred  medium, 
and  must  be  able  to  convince  you  that  he  has  chosen  the  right  one. 
One  man  must  have  his  brush,  the  other  his  chisel,  a  third  a  violin 
bow,  a  fourth  a  pencil  to  express  contact  with  beauty,  and  each  is 
accepted  only  as  he  proves  himself  master  of  his  instrument.  We 
accept  Arnold  Genthe  as  one  of  the  few  great  artist-photographers, 
judging  him  by  his  accomplishment. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Genthe’s  photographs  which  came  to  the  notice 
of  The  Craftsman  was  published  in  “The  Wave,”  a.  picturesque 
small  California  journal  then  edited  by  John  O’Hara  Cosgrave, 
whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  work  by  Frank  Norris,  the 
novelist. 
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BRINGING  AN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  HOME 
UP-TO-DATE:  WITH  CONSUMMATE  ART 
LEAVING  ITS  ANCIENT  BEAUTY  UNMARRED 

HAT  an  inspiration  to  American  architects  must  be  the 
fine  old  New  England  houses  snuggled  comfortably  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  which  many  generations  of  people 
have  lovingly  planted  about  them;  shaded  and  guarded 
by  noble  elms,  backed  by  gnarled  orchards  and  fertile 
meadows,  crowned  with  the  dignity  that  comes  after 
triumphant  combats  with  the  storms  and  stress  of  many 
years.  They  are  the  very  heart  of  our  life.  Through  their  doorways 
the  noblest  men  and  women  of  our  country  have  passed  to  frame  the 
laws  and  make  the  literary,  artistic  and  scientific  history  of  our  race. 
Some  people  see  in  these  houses  but  a  shabby,  lonesome-looking 
wreck,  but  others  see  the  aura  of  romance  and  history  that  gives  them 
value  above  any  new,  showy  home  that  could  possibly  arise  in  their 
stead. 

Mr.  Iloggson,  who  possesses  a  rare  genius  for  remodeling  old 
houses  to  modern  requirements  of  comfort,  without  losing  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  family  and  national  romance  that  clings  to  them  so  delici¬ 
ously,  has  taken  a  certain  house  that  has  stood  with  the  elms  about 
it  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  since  our  earliest  home-making 
days,  and  made  of  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  homes 
for  modern  comfort  imaginable.  He  has  brought  to  the  house  the 
very  latest  efficiency  and  sanitary  conveniences  without  destroying 
in  the  least  the  charm  of  the  old  Revolutionary  spirit — a  truly  marvel¬ 
ous  bit  of  sympathetic  work.  It  is  easy  to  remodel  an  old  house 
so  that  it  is  warm,  comfortable,  convenient,  wind  and  weather  proof, 
but  not  so  easy  to  do  it  without  destroying  that  illusive  spirit  of  the 
old  times  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  ancient  houses.  Mr.  Hoggson 
has  enlarged  one  window  and  given  it  modern  pergola  treatment  and 
fitted  others  with  Venetian  blinds.  These  radical  changes,  being 
definitely  modern  in  feeling,  might  well  be  supposed  to  ruin  its 
Colonial  atmosphere,  but  under  his  gifted  hands  such  changes  have 
in  fact  but  augmented  it. 

After  all  they  are  but  minor  details  like  the  change  of  fashion  of 
dress  that  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  character  of  the  person. 
But  such  essential  things  as  the  great  elms  that  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  stood  like  sentinels  before  the  house  have  been  preserved  with 
the  utmost  care,  have  been  left  unchanged  in  character.  Tree  spe¬ 
cialists  have  nursed  and  given  them  the  best  of  surgical  attention, 
thus  saving  their  beauty  for  this  generation  and  for  many  years  to 
come.  Nothing  that  an  architect  could  do  in  the  way  of  building 
would  make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  green  vista  that  now  stretches 
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NEW  ENGLAND 
FARMHOUSE, 
Fairfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  remodeled  by 
Hoggson  Brothers: 
While  everything 
has  been  installed 
that  brings  this 
house  up-to-date  in 
every  way  so  far  as 
modern  conveni¬ 
ences  are  concerned, 
nothing  has  been 
done  to  detract  from 
the  old  fashioned 
charm  of  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  days. 

The  elms  in  the 
front  have  been 
given  every  care  by 
the  tree  specialists 
and  are  in  perfect 
condition:  These 
trees  which  make 
the  beautiful  vista 
across  the  front  of 
the  house  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thoughtful 
planting  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


EVERY  DETAIL 
OF  REMODELING 
of  this  New  England 
house  has  been  careful¬ 
ly  studied  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere  of  early 
days:  Though  pergola 
treatment  has  been 
given  to  the  lower  win¬ 
dows  and  Venetian 
blinds  placed  upon  the 
upper  ones  Mr.  Hogg- 
son  has  preserved  the 
old  fashioned  charm. 

Such  sympathetic  re¬ 
modeling  is  a  distinct 
and  valuable  art  in  it¬ 
self,  all  too  rarely  seen 
in  this  land:  We  have 
comparatively  few  land¬ 
marks  —  they  should 
not  be  altered  by  care¬ 
less  hands. 

IN  THE  LOWER 
PHOTOGRAPH  the 
pergola  leading  to  the 
sunken  garden  may  be 
seen:  Climbing  roses, 
hollyhocks  and  other 
old  fashioned  flowers 
look  into  the  windows 
and  furnish  the  garden 
sentiment  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  days. 

The  charming  per¬ 
gola  treatment  of  the 
long  window  can  be 
more  clearly  seen  in 
this  lower  photograph. 


THE  JAM  KITCHEN  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  can  enjoy  to 
her  heart’s  content  the  pleasure  of  cooking  many  good  things  without  being 
in  the  way  of  her  servants:  The  dull  red  quarry  tiles  upon  the  floor,  rag 
rugs,  chintz  hangings,  copper  utensils, .  antique  lanterns,  seed  corn  and  red 
peppers  make  up  a  wonderful  color  scheme. 

In  the  corner  is  an  old  fashioned  spinet  upon  which  the  mistress  of 
the  house  may  while  away  her  time  while  the  jam  is  slowly  stewing  over  the 
charcoal  fire  in  the  old  Dutch  fireplace  made  of  field  stone:  A  blue  flame 
lamp  down  the  center  of  the  room  has  been  suitably  mounted  with  field 
stone. 


THE  LIT¬ 
TLE  POOL 
is  at  the  right 
with  the  gar¬ 
den  gazing 
globe  appar¬ 
ently  floating 
like  a  great 
bubble  upon 
it:  Beneath 

the  branches 
of  the  o  1  d 
oak  tree  may 
be  seen  the 
jam  kitchen. 

The  grass 
and  fern  bor¬ 
der  edge  of 
the  pool  is  an 
especially  ef¬ 
fective  meth¬ 
od  of  pool 
treatment. 


THE  PERGOLA  of  Mr. 
Hoggson’s  home  remodeled 
from  an  old  New  England 
house,  leading  to  the  sunken 
garden:  The  thatched-roof 
bird  house  with  the  vines 
climbing  up  giving  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  birds  is 
a  pleasant  feature  of  this  gar¬ 
den. 

Interesting  field  stone  pave¬ 
ment  and  walls  have  been 
given  this  pergola:  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  garden  has  been 
studied  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  shadow  traceries  of 
flowers  and  vines  upon  the 
walls. 

The  trim,  rather  formal,  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  grass  borders  of 
the  flower  beds  and  classic 
form  of  the  Greek  benches 
are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
this  otherwise  rather  inform¬ 
al  garden:  This  union  has 
brought  about  a  distinguished 
and  unusual  beauty. 
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across  the  front  of  the  house,  made  by  the  row  of  priceless  elms. 
The  panoramic  view  of  this  house  shows  that  the  old  apple  trees, 
as  well  as  the  elms,  have  also  been  given  new  life  by  skilled  treatment. 
It  would  have  been  a  national  loss  to  cut  down  such  age-modeled 
wonderful  trees,  as  some  people  might  have  done,  that  new  ones  could 
be  planted  all  in  a  stiff,  characterless  row. 

ANOTHER  positive  change  that  adds  to,  rather  than  disturbs, 
the  old-time  beauty  has  been  made  in  the  garden.  From  the 
house  a  long  pergola  leads  to  a  little  pool  that  is  the  heart  of  a 
sunken  garden.  The  pavement  and  steps  of  field  stone  admirably 
complement  the  old  walls.  Flowers  and  vines,  though  apparently 
rioting  at  will,  are  trained  and  kept  in  check  so  that  they  make  pic¬ 
turesque,  dancing,  airy  shadows  upon  the  walks,  instead  of  heavy 
masses  of  shade.  The  garden,  too,  has  been  planned  to  make  decor¬ 
ative  shadows  upon  walls  and  walks.  Vines  have  clambered  up  the 
thatch-roof  of  a  bird-house  giving  security  to  the  feathered  singing 
gardeners  that  is  both  artistic  and  scientific.  The  apples  ripening 
in  the  sun  upon  the  wall  in  informal,  practical  fashion,  beside  the 
classic  Greek  seats  and  prim  little  grass-bordered  flower-beds,  give 
a  most  delightful,  human,  hospitable,  sensible  air  to  the  place  as 
though  real  people  lived  here  and  enjoyed  their  home  to  its  utmost. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  individuality  and  charm  of  this  sunken 
garden  can  be  had  from  the  photograph  that  shows  the  gazing-globe 
apparently  floating  like  a  great  bubble  upon  the  lily  pool.  A  more 
delightful  mounting  of  gazing-globe  could  not  be  imagined.  Placed 
where  it  catches  the  color  that  ripples  up  from  the  sun-lighted,  shim¬ 
mering  water  and  descends  from  the  drifting  clouds  above,  it  is  a 
fairy  interpretation  of  the  old  necromancer’s  aid  to  insight  into  the 
past  and  the  future.  But  who  would  care  to  gaze  into  it  for  glimpses 
of  the  past  or  future?  The  beauty  of  the  passing  moment  reflected 
there  is  satisfaction  enough.  The  treatment  of  the  pool  edged  with 
the  flat  flags  and  the  fern  border  is  especially  happy. 

Through  the  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  seen  the  “jam kitchen,” 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  photograph  shows 
a  room  to  fill  every  woman’s  heart  with  longing.  Could  the  art  of 
jam  making  have  more  picturesque  setting  than  that  sunlit  room  with 
windows  open  to  release  perfume  sweet  as  any  brewed  by  the  sun  from 
the  flowers  of  the  garden?  The  only  flaw  in  the  room  is  that  the 
enthusiastic  jam  maker  might,  if  a  mere  human  being,  let  the  sweet 
concoction  burn  while  coaxing  tinkling  tunes  from  the  ancient  spinet 
in  the  comer,  or  lounging,  forgetful  of  mundane  things,  among  the 
pillows  in  the  window  seat.  But  perhaps  the  woman  who  planned 
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this  interesting  spot  has  strength  of  concentration  sufficient  to  save 
the  simmering  sugar  and  jam  from  the  tricky  flames.  This  room,  a 
most  feminine  blending  of  practical  and  aesthetic  art,  is  floored  with 
dull  red  quarry  tiles.  Rag  rugs  upon  the  floor  and  gay-flowered 
chintzes  at  the  windows  give  homey,  old-fashioned  cheer.  Between 
the  slow  open  fire  upon  the  hearth  and  the  quick  heat  from  the  blue- 
flame  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the  exact  requirements  of  culi¬ 
nary  skill  have  been  amply  covered.  The  diamond-framed  windows, 
old  Windsor  and  rush-bottom  chairs,  the  peppers,  sweet  corn,  bacon, 
ham  and  lanterns  hung  from  the  rafters,  seem  the  best  of  friends  with 
the  long-handled  copper  stewing  kettles.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
hostess  taking  a  favorite  friend  out  to  this  ideal  room,  brewing  for 
her  a  fragrant  cup  of  coffee  while  she  struggles  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  making  choice  of  jam  for  breakfast  from  the  tempting 
rows  of  labeled  jars  upon  the  shelves. 

DELICATE  and  sympathetic  understanding  is  required  to 


properly  remodel  an  old  house,  for  the  architect  must  take  up 


the  work  begun  by  the  original  designer  and  bring  it  harmoni¬ 
ously  up  to  the  present  time.  There  must  be  appreciation  of  the  labor  and 
purpose  of  the  older  generation,  else  it  would  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  the  new.  Many  New  England  houses  have  been  ruined 
by  a  restoration  that  thoughtlessly  tore  away  the  significant  narrow 
doorway,  substituting  a  wider,  showier,  utterly  unsuitable  one.  The 
altering  of  an  old  roof  line,  addition  of  a  wing,  change  of  style  of 
windows  if  not  done  in  the  right  spirit,  may  entirely  ruin  a  house. 
The  character  must  be  studied  and  improvements  made  in  accord 
with  it,  else  it  will  be  a  pitiable  instead  of  an  attractive  place. 

Mr.  Hoggson’s  work  with  the  old  Connecticut  house  that  is  now 
his  own  home,  seems  not  to  have  erred  at  a  single  point.  To  the  last 
detail  it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Like  an 
old  person  that  has  steadily  grown  in  grace  and  beauty  of  character 
and  kept  up  with  the  times  without  losing  in  any  way  the  sweet,  old- 
fashioned,  intrinsic  character  that  made  them  lovable,  so  is  this  old 
house.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hoggson  added  the  entrance 
porch  or  left  it  as  he  found  it,  so  perfectly  in  keeping  is  it  with  the  old 
place.  This  is  the  refinement  of  art,  to  so  restore  that  the  modern 
work  cannot  be  detected  from  the  old.  He  has  treated  this  house 
with  the  tenderness  required  in  the  restoration  of  an  old  picture, 
keeping  the  color  of  age,  leaving  the  composition  as  it  was  except 
as  one  apprehends  his  personality  in  the  perfect  result. 

The  value  of  space  as  an  element  of  beauty  in  country  architecture 
is  fully  appreciated  when  looking  at  the  photographs  of  this  house. 
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How  fine  the  panoramic  view  across  the  wide  stretch  of  land  revealing 
the  plan  of  the  whole  estate,  showing  the  house  and  the  garden  linked 
with  the  pergola  and  the  twisted  apple  tree  that  holds  the  romance 
of  old  homesteads. 

Justice  can  never  be  done  an  architect’s  work  on  the  suburban 
house  unless  it  is  situated  where  an  extended  view  of  it  is  possible. 
Perfection  of  proportion  and  outline  or  silhouette  of  a  house  cannot 
be  determined  from  too  close  a  view  any  more  than  the  color  and  com¬ 
position  of  a  picture  can  be  correctly  judged  unless  the  gallery  in  which 
it  is  placed  is  long  enough  to  permit  a  distant  view  of  it.  When 
wide  fields  surround  a  house,  permitting  a  just  estimate  of  its  form 
to  be  gained,  a  better  appreciation  of  its  color  and  connection  with 
the  general  landscape  is  also  obtained. 

There  is  always  a  great  chance  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  in 
building  a  country  house  because  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  lawn 
suggest  and  inspire  beauty  and  create  of  themselves  an  atmosphere 
of  home.  *‘A  country  house  must  not  be  a  city  house  transferred  to 
rural  surroundings  and  in  this  way  misplaced,”  says  E.  P.  Powell. 
“A  city  house  is  what  it  is  from  necessity,  and  as  a  rule,  city  houses 
must  be  very  much  alike;  each  one  in  an  altogether  expressed  neigh¬ 
borhood — pieces  of  something  else.  But  a  house  in  the  country 
should  mean  a  real  home;  a  place  to  live  in  and  to  be  yourself  in. 

“A  home  in  any  of  its  evolutions  should  never  express  more  of 
expense  than  of  character.  The  thought  of  money  value  should  be 
entirely  absent  when  you  observe  a  human  residence,  as  when  you 
observe  a  well-dressed  man  or  woman.  A  complete  country  home  is 
never  obtrusive,  but  like  the  trees  and  the  lawns  and  the  hedges,  is  a 
true  and  fitting  part  of  the  place.” 


Panoramic  view  of  the  side  of  Mr.  Hoggson’s  house,  with  huge  apple  tree  dominating 
the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  lawn. 
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HAS  AMERICA  NO  TIME  FOR  MUSIC? 
WRITTEN  FROM  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
ARTUR  BODANZKY,  THE  NEW  CONDUCT¬ 
OR  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
HOUSE 

OW  many  people  in  America  want  what  is  called 
“Grand  Opera”?  is  the  question  that  has  occurred  to 
the  managers  and  singers  and  directors  of  our  opera 
houses  many  times  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Music 
lovers  throughout  the  country  will  probably  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  hear  that  there  is  only  one  permanent  home 
for  “Grand  Opera”  in  America  today  and  that  is  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  Boston  Opera  Company 
has  failed  and  all  that  is  left  is  a  traveling  company;  the  old  Chicago 
Company  has  failed,  though  under  most  excellent  management  and 
with  a  rare  company  of  beautiful  singers;  Philadelphia  is  supplied  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  formally  in  conjunction  with  Chicago; 
the  Atlanta  Opera  Company  entirely  from  New  York.  A  new  opera 
company  has  recently  been  formed  in  Chicago.  The  attitude 
toward  it  is  one  of  curiosity  rather  than  hope.  It  is  a  curious  situa¬ 
tion — even  New  York  could  not  support  two  opera  companies,  and 
although  Hammerstein  began  brilliantly,  brought  so  much  new  music, 
discovered  and  gave  opportunity  to  new  singers,  was  lavish  in  his 
outlay  and  courageous  in  his  interest,  still  he  failed. 

Just  how  is  it  managed  in  New  York?  Why  have  we  the  one 
successful  musical  institution  in  America?  It  is  mainly  because  New 
York  has  elected  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  aristocratic  culture  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  the  very  wealthy  New  York  people 
are  willing  individually  to  subsidize  it.  Nothing  is  done  for  the 
Opera  House  by  the  State  or  the  City,  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in 
America  for  opera  by  State  or  City.  It  is  really  the  very  rich  and 
cultivated  who  have  made  the  opera  possible  for  the  poor  and  music 
loving.  The  receipts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  would  not 
support  it  a  week.  For  our  opportunity  of  musical  enjoyment  we 
must  thank  the  directors  and  box  holders. 

This  same  method  has  been  tried  out  of  New  York,  but  has  failed. 
Whether  there  are  not  as  many  music  lovers  in  other  cities  or  whether 
it  is  difficult  to  create  such  prestige  as  this  Opera  House  has,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  In  any  case  all  efforts  so  far  have  failed,  while  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  is  crowded  night  after  night  whether  the  operas 
are  old  or  new,  French.  German  or  Italian.  Of  course,  a  special 
star  brings  a  special  response,  because  we  are  hero  worshippers  in 
America,  especially  in  relation  to  art.  But  apart  from  our  love  of 
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ARTUR  BODANZKY,  the 
new  conductor  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


“BROOKLYN'S  PR 
DONNA,"  MARIE  RAPPOLD. 
is  a  singer  who  possesses  a  so¬ 
prano  voice  of  wide  range:  At 
the  Schiller  celebration  in  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  Heinrich  Conried  “discov¬ 
ered"  Marie  Rappold:  The  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  role  of  Sulamith 
in  Goldmark’s  “The  Queen  of 
Sheba”:  During  March  and 
April  19x3,  Mme.  Rappold  sang 
with  success  as  a  guest  at  the 
opera  house  in  Berlin  and  other 
important  German  musical  cen¬ 
ters:  Marie  Rappold  is  shown 
at  the  right. 


BOSTON  MAY  CLAIM  EDITH 
MASON,  the  lyric  soprano,  as  its  par¬ 
ticular  star  in  the  operatic  firmament:  As 
Edith  Barnes  she  scored  many  note¬ 
worthy  triumphs  as  a  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Montreal  grand  opera  companies, 
and  the  announcement  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  season  1915-1916  was  wel¬ 
come  news. 


PERHAPS  NO  SINGER  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  has  had  a  more 
rapid  rise  to  fame  than  Anna  Case, 
American  soprano:  Miss  Case  was  born 
less  than  thirty  years  ago  at  Clinton, 
N.  J.:  When  she  was  seventeen  she  se¬ 
cured  a  position  as  organist  at  the  little 
church  in  Neshanic,  N.  J.:  While  in  this 
position  she  decided  she  had  a  voice,  and 
she  immediately  undertook,  without  aid 
from  her  parents  or  relatives,  to  cultivate 
that  voice:  That  she  succeeded  in  that 
task  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  engaged  as  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  six 
years  ago:  Her  first  part  was  a  little 
Dutch  boy  in  “Werther”:  The  photo¬ 
graph  below  is  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Miss  Case. 


JULIA  HEINRICH  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  ranks  of  the  sopranos 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House: 
A  number  of  years  ago  music  lovers 
of  the  United  States  were  made 
glad  because  of  the  extended  tours 
undertaken  by  Miss  Heinrich,  so¬ 
prano,  and  her  father,  Max  Hein¬ 
rich,  the  famous  baritone  and  lieder 
singer:  After  that  Miss  Heinrich 
went  abroad,  where  for  three  sea¬ 
sons  she  was  a  leading  soprano  at 
the  Hamburg  (German)  opera: 
This  season  will  mark  her  first  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 


R  I  C  C ARDO 
MARTIN  has 
probably  the  best 
natural  voice  of 
any  American 
tenor:  Having 
received  his  vocal 
training  accord¬ 
ing  to  Italian 
methods,  it  is  in 
the  operas  of  the 
Italian  school 
that  he  excels: 
Mr.  Martin  is  a 
valued  member  of 
the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company, 
his  versatility  and 
thorough  musi¬ 
cianship  causing 
his  delineations 
to  be  of  unusual 
interest. 


The  photographs  used  in  this  article  are  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  the  Musical  Courier. 


AMONG  THE 
BASSOS  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  who  have 
been  reengaged  for 
the  coming  season, 
is  Arthur  Middleton: 
Mr.  Middleton  made 
his  operatic  debut  on 
Wednesday  evening, 
November  18,  1914, 
in  Wagner’s  “Lohen¬ 
grin”:  He  was  at 
once  acclaimed  a 
genuine  artist:  Mr. 
Middleton  comes 
from  the  Middle 
West,  Chicago  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs  on  the  con¬ 
cert  stage. 


K 


fiat. 


HERBERT  WITHER¬ 
SPOON  is  an  American  basso 
who  has  attained  an  enviable 
position  in  the  musical  ranks  of 
his  native  country:  This  sterling 
artist,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  members  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  studied 
in  Paris,  but  received  his  opera¬ 
tic  training  in  this  country: 
Many  feel  that  Mr.  Witherspoon 
does  his  best  work  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  operas. 
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Caruso  and  Sembrich  and  Farrar,  the  Opera  House  is  practically 
always  full  of  enthusiasts.  In  other  words,  New  York  wants  her 
opera  house,  she  wants  a  center  for  beautiful  social  activities,  as  well 
as  for  the  congregation  of  great  artists,  for  the  joy  of  the  real  music 
lover.  Beyond  this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  America 
craves  “Grand  Opera”  and  will  support  it. 

When  Mr.  Bodanzky  was  asked  his  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  this  great  kind  of  music  in  this  country,  he  said: 

“T  FEEL  that  in  America  the  opera  must  be  somewhat  adjusted 
I  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  of  all  the  people,  not  only  the  aris- 
tocracy  but  the  hard  working  people,  who  seem  to  be  very  sin¬ 
cere  music  lovers  here.  It  is  because  of  this  that  I  am  at  present 
devoting  my  time,  in  addition  to  rehearsals,  to  cutting  some  of  the 
longer  German  operas.  Of  course,  the  utmost  cutting  will  not  mean 
making  short  operas  of  ‘Tristan,’  ‘Gotterdammerung’  and  ‘Rosen- 
kavalier,’  although  in  the  latter  I  believe  an  hour’s  time  can  be 
saved  and  with  advantage.  My  aim  is  to  shorten  the  opera  only 
where  the  cut  cannot  be  manifest  *  scarcely  realized.  Originally  the 
German  operas  were  written  for  people  who  gave  whole  days  to  the 
joy  of  an  operatic  performance,  as  is  done  today  at  Bayreuth.  The 
production  of  an  opera  in  Wagner’s  time  was  a  festival  occasion. 
There  was  no  thought  of  adjusting  it  to  dinner  hours  or  work  hours; 
the  people  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  wonderful  opportunity  and  joy 
of  the  great  music.  It  is  a  little  different  in  Germany  today  and 
totally  different  in  America. 

“An  opera  that  lasts  from  a  quarter  of  eight  to  twelve  o’clock  can 
only  win  the  appreciation  of  the  most  devout  music  lover  in  America. 
The  tired  man  who  would  enjoy  two  hours’  music,  or  three,  the  woman 
who  is  entertaining  at  dinner  and  who  is  attending  a  reception  at 
midnight,  children  who  have  long  days  of  study,  all  feel  exhausted 
after  four  hours  of  concentrated  attention,  even  though  the  effort 
brings  them  unlimited  joy.  With  an  opera  like  ‘Tristan’  it  is  possible 
that  the  cut  will  only  be  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  and  to  accomplish 
that  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort;  but  I  wish  the  cut  to  be 
indistinguishable,  except  to  some  one  familiar  with  every  phrase  of 
the  score.  Of  course,  with  the  modern  composers  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  necessary.  They  are  writing  for  modem  people,  for  modern 
civilization,  and  to  me,  they  are  so  much  less  interesting  than  the 
older  composers.  I  feel  that  practically  all  the  modern  music  can 
never  mean  as  much  to  me  as  one  phrase  of  a  Beethoven  sonata.  When 
I  speak  of  modern  musicians  naturally  I  do  not  include  such  men  as 
Strauss,  Debussy,  Mahler.  These  artists  are  so  great  that  they 
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cannot  be  classified;  they  are  neither  old  nor  young,  ancient  nor 
modern — they  are  classic  and  universal,  and  would  have  been  great  in 
Beethoven’s  time  and  will  be  great  many  centuries  from  now. 

“But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  future  of  opera  in  America. 
The  haste  which  I  feel  everywhere  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  that  a  conductor  must  combat.  It  is  because  every  one  is  in  a 
hurry  that  the  opera  companies  in  other  cities  have  failed.  It  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  new  productions,  so  little 
of  Weber  and  Gluck  and  all  the  gentler  operas,  which  one  must  think 
about  and  come  prepared  to  enjoy.  It  seems  to  me  that  Americans 
want  to  see  things  rather  than  to  feel  them.  They  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  time  for  the  whole  opera  and  so  they  demand  more  elaborate 
scenery,  more  ballet,  more  dancing,  less  profound,  searching,  marvel¬ 
ous  music.  You  see  it  is  always  easier  to  take  away  an  impression 
through  the  eyes.  If  one  is  seeking  a  sensitive  impression  of  the 
singing,  of  the  orchestra,  the  audience  must  wait  for  it  and  think 
about  it  and  feel  it  deeply.  And  so,  instead  of  a  longer  opera  or  a 
greater  variety,  we  have  more  elaborate  scenery,  more  merrymaking 
as  it  were,  on  the  stage.  For  music,  real  music,  must  seek  a  response 
through  the  spirit  and  the  audience  must  come  in  the  mood  to  give 
the  response. 

“In  the  theater  we  find  more  and  more  the  increasing  desire  for 
the  spectacle,  and  so  in  the  opera  the  melodrama  is  creeping  into  the 
music.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  I  think,  this  desire  to  see  rather 
than  hear,  because  it  is  possible  to  overwhelm  great  and  beautiful 
music  just  as  it  is  possible  to  overwhelm  great  drama  through  the 
moving  pictures.  Music  must  be  loved  individually,  for  itself.  This 
is  why  the  symphony  concert  is  such  an  essential  thing  in  musical 
culture,  why  it  is  productive  of  the  best  results  in  the  musical  world, 
because  the  impression  must  be  through  the  ear  to  the  spirit,  the 
imagination  must  be  awake,  the  soul  must  be  alert. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  recently ‘Which  I  felt  to  be  the  more  important 
work,  conducting  an  opera  or  a  symphonj'  concert?'  It  seems  to 
me  that  speaking  wholly  as  an  artist,  the  more  significant  work 
to  a  conductor  is  the  symphony.  In  conducting  an  opera,  one  is 
what  you  would  call  side-tracked  in  many  directions.  There  is  the 
individual  singer,  his  place  in  the  composition,  the  occasional  sub¬ 
servience  of  the  orchestra  to  the  singer,  the  drama  which  must  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  orchestra,  which  must  have  its  full  place  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  composer,  and  then  too  the 
mise  en  scene  must  be  considered.  It  is  a  part  of  the  drama,  it  is  the 
background  of  the  singer,  and  so  one’s  attention  is  diverted  in  many 
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important  channels.  Rut  with  the  symphony  the  very  essence  of  the 
spirit  of  music  is  flowing  out  through  one  direct  channel  and  the  spirit 
of  the  conductor  flows  unrestrainedly  with  it;  and  out  of  this  great 
and  perfect  intimacy  arises  the  sense  of  exultation  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  which  can  only  come  through  direct,  unrestricted  communica¬ 
tion  with  pure  music. 

“In  order  to  begin  to  achieve  an  approach  to  this  in  conducting 
the  opera  I  find  it  is  necessary  to  live  through  the  whole  production 
emotionally,  I  find  that  I  must  not  only  know  the  music,  the  methods 
of  the  singer,  the  reason  for  the  scenery,  the  stage  management,  the 
full  adjustment  and  development  of  my  orchestra,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  I  must  live  heart  and  soul  in  the  tragedy  that  I  am  conducting. 
I  must  be  Tristan  when  Tristan  sings,  heartbroken  through  love, 
dying  because  love  was  greater  than  life;  I  must  be  the  composer, 
the  violinist,  the  soprano,  the  tenor,  the  horn  player,  the  maker  of 
scenery,  and  above  all  of  this  I  must  be  the  poet  who  sees  into  the 
future  and  the  philosopher  who  weighs  the  present  impersonally. 
In  other  words,  I  feel  that  a  spiritual  and  an  intellectual  conducting 
is  possible  for  the  symphony  orchestra,  but  in  weaving  out  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  beautiful  opera  production,  it  must  be  done  through  the 
emotions  and  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  stage  management. 

“I  have  often  been  asked  if  in  conducting  an  opera  I  did  not 
consider  the  orchestra  far  greater  than  the  singer  or  the  drama,  if 
for  instance  the  orchestra  did  not  seem  a  great  ocean  on  which  the 
scenery  and  the  vocal  music  must  ride.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do 
not  feel  this  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  well  presented  opera  is 
composed  of  three  equally  great  parts,  orchestra,  singer  and  drama, 
not  all  equally  important  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  and  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  great  conductor  to  recognize  the  time  for  the  orchestra 
to  be  preeminent,  to  realize  the  vital  beautiful  moment  when  the 
orchestra  must  subside  in  order  that  the  tide  of  vocal  music  may  rise 
and  submerge  the  audience.  There  are  moments  of  great  drama  when 
the  singer  and  the  orchestra,  for  the  instant,  become  almost  a  shadow 
and  there  are  moments  too,  when  the  spectacle  must  overtop  the 
music.  It  is  only  when  the  conductor  understands  every  phase  of 
the  production  of  opera,  is  profoundly  a  musician,  essentially  a  lover 
of  beauty,  with  the  fullest  appreciation  for  the  individuality  of  the 
singer  that  he  can  produce  what  the  composer  intended  in  originally 
creating  the  opera. 

“The  really  great  conductor  must  never  blunder,  he  must  never 
in  his  love  for  music  forget  the  singer  and  the  stage  and  he  must  never 
for  a  moment  belittle  the  orchestra,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  old 
Italian  opera. 
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FOR  the  fullest  realization  of  the  opera,  every  phase  of  it  must 
be  considered  individually,  and  in  relation  to  all  other  phases. 
I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  decided  that  beauty 
is  essential  for  the  opera  singer  as  well  as  for  the  scenery.  Mind  you, 
I  do  not  say  beauty  in  place  of  great  singing — that  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the  reverse  of 
this  mistake.  We  study  the  voice  before  all  things,  sometimes  only 
the  voice.  We  do  not  consider  the  question  of  personal  beauty  at 
all  in  our  great  singers,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  of  our  women 
artistes,  great  dramatic  tragedians  have  won  the  acclaim  of  the  world 
without  thought  of  personal  beauty.  To  be  sure,  in  Germany  we  do 
consider  the  personality  of  the  singer,  her  temperament;  that  we 
think  most  important,  because  we  feel  that  temperament  is  the 
product  of  imagination  and  imagination  is  essential  for  the  great 
outpouring  of  right  musical  characterization;  but  to  mere  physical 
beauty  we  have  not  given  consideration.  And  why  not?  You  study 
the  orchestra  in  its  ensemble,  you  study  the  scenery,  the  fitting  of  the 
stage,  you  introduce  the  ballet  as  a  decoration,  you  are  more  and  more 
eager  to  present  rich,  varied  and  appropriate  costumes — why  should 
you  not  consider  also  physical  beauty?  I  believe  that  beauty  in 
addition  to  important  singing  woidd  add  immensely  to  the  joy  of 
operatic  presentation.  I  believe  this  is  especially  true  in  America, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  please  two  senses  instead 
of  one.  Why  should  we  disregard  the  eye  and  cater  only  to  the  ear; 
though  naturally  I  should  want  a  just  balance  preserved. 

“I  am  hearing  very  much  talk  about  the  ballet  this  season.  It 
is  a  thought  more  or  less  new  to  me,  for  the  ballet  is  not  inherent  in 
the  German  scheme  of  opera.  Of  course,  I  fully  realize  that  in  the 
very  beginning  the  opera  was  the  outgrowth  of,  or  rather  was  born 
in,  the  old  Italian  ballet,  and  it  may  be  that  in  our  operatic  progress 
we  are  describing  a  circle  and  returning  with  interest  to  that  phase  of 
opera  which  included  the  divertissement  as  essential  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience. 

“It  does  not  however  seem  to  me  that  this  is  true.  I  feel  that 
the  increase  of  ballet  in  the  American  operatic  production  is  really 
done  to  satisfy  the  lighter  spirit  of  the  American  people,  the  desire 
for  gaiety  and  for  variety,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  possible  that 
this  is  only  a  temporary  phase.  I  recall  that  Strauss  has  been  most 
interested  in  the  ballet  recently  and  has  written  the  music  for  an 
entire  pantomime  dance,  “The  Legend  of  Joseph” — very  wonderful 
music  indeed;  and  so  I  recognize  that  the  tendency  is  about,  but  I 
still  feel  that  it  is  only  a  tendency,  and  one  that  cannot  mar  the 
( Continued  on  page  230) 
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NO.  1:  THE  DINING  ROOM 

“Time  alters  fashions  and  frequently  obliterates  works  of  art  and  ingenuity,  but  that  which 
is  fashioned  on  geometry  and  real  science  will  remain  unalterable.” — Sheraton. 

STRAIGHT  line  infinitely  projected  forms  a  circle, 
say  the  scientists.  Progress  moving  swiftly  forward 
returns  in  accordance  with  this  unalterable  law  to 
its  starting  point.  Again  and  again  is  a  law,  a  custom 
or  a  force  launched  into  motion  only  to  return  in  the 
course  of  time  to  its  origin.  With  each  revolution 
of  the  circle  better  understanding  is  reached,  the  good 
is  retained  and  emphasized,  the  error  perceived  and  eliminated. 
This  law  is  operative  even  in  the  matter  of  home  furnishings.  Today 
the  old  and  the  new  in  furniture  seem  meeting  as  though  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  great  circle;  we  are  perceiving  beauty,  seeing  the  worth 
and  understanding  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
pieces  of  furniture.  When  it  was  well  constructed,  when  it  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  was  cherished  and  cared  for  as  a  precious  possession, 
it  has  remained  as  an  inspiration  for  us  of  today.  The  badly  designed 
and  constructed  articles  naturally  dropped  out  of  the  world’s  ranking. 

Because  of  this  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  furniture,  our  designers 
and  cabinet  makers  are  making  closer  studies  than  formerly  of  those 
articles  that  have  been  proven  by  test  of  years,  of  enduring  beauty 
and  staunch  construction.  They  have  learned  to  faithfully  copy  to 
the  smallest  detail  those  fine  old  pieces  and  have  also  succeeded  in 
designing  new  articles  along  the  same  lines  suitable  to  our  homes 
today.  This  new-old  furniture  is  charmingly  at  home  in  our  New 
England  country  houses,  in  our  elegant  city  homes  and  apartments, 
and  even  in  the  West,  and  the  home  maker  has  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world’s  best  artists  at  her  disposal  to  choose  from.  Furni¬ 
ture  made  after  the  originals  of  the  best  of  every  land  is  now  within 
our  reach.  True,  the  old  pieces  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  copies  of  them  embody  the  same  beauty  of  line  and  color,  are 
strong  and  full  of  friendly  association  with  the  past.  Besides  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  old-time  furniture  we  are  gaining  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  manner  of  living. 

We  are  purposing  to  write  a  series  of  articles  showing  the  beauty 
of  this  old-time  method  of  living  and  home  furnishing  and  how  it  can 
be  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  life.  We  are  tired  of  the  factory-made 
furniture  that  is  without  individuality,  tired  of  houses  as  lacking  in 
distinction  and  personality  as  hotel  rooms.  We  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  same  spirit  that  inspired  the  old  artists  and  home  makers  to  pro¬ 
duce  work  which  stands  today  as  models  of  their  kind.  We  will  take 
the  different  rooms  of  the  house  and  show  how  by  exercising  personal 
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choice  in  the  choosing  of  the  articles  that  go  to  furnish  it,  the  same 
quality  of  artistic  distinction  will  be  manifest  in  our  homes. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  dining  room  and  the  furniture  suitable 
for  it.  Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  the  spirit  or  deadly  to  beauty 
than  things  all  alike  arranged  in  stiff  rows.  The  most  perfect  object 
of  art  would  lose  its  distinctive  charm  if  set  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen 
or  more  replicas  of  itself.  An  individual  chair  may  be  a  masterly  bit 
of  careful  craftsmanship;  but  six  or  eight  exactly  alike  in  rows  against 
a  wall  suggest  the  hurried  output  of  a  factory.  The  modern  conven¬ 
tional  dining-room  set  can  never  rank  with  the  old-time  individual 
hand-made  tables  and  chairs  that  were  as  suitable  for  one  room  as  for 
another. 

In  the  older  days  there  was  one  large  room  where  people  lived, 
worked  and  rested,  visited  with  their  friends.  When  it  came  time 
to  eat,  the  large  table  of  the  room  was  cleared  to  receive  the  dishes 
holding  food.  The  family  gathered  about  this  great  table  that  held 
their  books  and  work  as  admirably  as  their  meals,  and  chairs  were 
drawn  up  to  it  from  different  parts  of  the  room.  If  guests  were  pres¬ 
ent  chairs  from  other  rooms  were  brought  to  the  table,  because  there 
were  no  arbitrary  rules  then  to  the  effect  that  every  chair  about  the 


An  interesting  combination  of  three  “pe¬ 
riods”  in  one  corner  of  a  modern  dining 
room. 
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Comer  of  a  dining  room,  furnished  with  heirlooms  from  different  centuries. 


table  should  match  that  table  and  that  sideboards  of  the  same  design 
be  against  the  wall.  All  the  furniture  of  the  house  was  in  a  way 
interchangeable,  that  is,  a  chair  taken  from  the  bedroom  or  hall  was 
equally  suitable  for  the  dining  room,  for  all  the  furniture  of  the  house 
was  on  good  terms  with  one  another.  A  chair  should  never  look  as 
though  labeled  a  dining  or  bed  room  chair,  but  should  simply  carry 
the  impression  of  being  comfortable,  beautiful  and  substantial. 

Much  of  the  modem  furniture  is  based  on  the  tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  old  things,  to  the  pieces  designed  when  men  loved  the  work  of 
their  hands,  when  the  struggle  was  to  make  something  beautiful 
instead  of  something  that  they  could  sell  for  much  money.  The 
craze  for  sets  of  furniture  has  arisen  mainly  because  manufacturers 
sought  a  new  outlet  through  which  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  It  has 
been  easier  for  them  to  copy  and  to  reproduce  a  good  chair  than  to 
create  a  new  one,  so  they  have  influenced  people  to  get  six  or  a  dozen 
chairs  exactly  alike,  with  the  result  that  our  dining  rooms  have  a 
tendency  to  look  like  institutions  and  show  rooms  rather  than  as 
places  in  which  to  live  and  be  comfortable.  Why  should  there  be 
four  or  five  extra  chairs,  all  alike,  lined  against  the  wall  of  a  dining 
room,  serving  no  purpose,  in  everybody’s  way  until  such  time  as 
guests  may  be  entertained?  Why  should  not  a  chair  from  hall, 
library  or  sitting  room  be  brought  in  or  else  each  chair  in  the  dining 
room  be  different? 
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CRAFT  SHOPS 

HE  word  “jewel,”  described  in  dictionaries  as  anything 
of  rare  value  and  excellence,  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  articles  of  furniture  we  are  illustrating.  They 
possess  the  quality  of  perfection  of  workmanship  that 
we  always  associate  with  combinations  of  precious 
stones  and  metals.  It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  used 
as  possessing  the  jewel  quality  of  personal  ornaments, 
but  refers  to  their  fineness,  their  worth,  their  lasting  value  and  exqui¬ 
site  beauty.  Such  articles  of  furniture  as  we  are  showing  this  month 
are  as  worthy  to  be  held  as  objects  of  special  affection  as  any  bit  of 
jewelry.  They  are  beautiful  in  color  as  any  gem,  though  lower  of 
tone,  and  beneath  the  skilled  handling  of  experienced  finishers  of 
wood,  they  reveal  many  over-  and  under-tones  not  noticeable  in 
ordinary  articles  oi  furniture.  \\  hen  man  puts  the  touch  of  his  hands 
and  his  imagination  upon  the  work  of  Nature,  we  commonly  define 
it  as  art.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  in  these  articles  of  furniture  was 
not  revealed  until  man  with  his  knowledge  and  skill  brought  out  the 
grain  and  mellowed  the  color.  Fresh  wood  is  always  raw  compared 
with  the  tone  given  it  after  man  has  placed  the  impress  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  upon  it. 

Take  the  Middlesex  card  table  as  an  example.  It  is  what  its 
maker  calls  a  “bouquet  in  wood,”  six  different  woods  having  been 
used  to  bring  out  this  rich  effect  of  color,  and  each  wood  treated  by 
skill  gained  only  after  generations  of  men  had  bequeathed  to  us  the 
results  of  their  accumulated  knowledge.  With  every  year  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wood  finishes  is  becoming  more  perfect.  And  so  subtly  does 
man  now  work  in  sympathy  with  Nature  that  he  can  quickly  mature 
a  tone  that  could  otherwise  have  been  given  it  only  by  the  alchemy 
of  centuries. 

The  top  of  this  table  was  made  from  a  crotch  of  a  San  Domingo 
mahogany  tree,  thoughtfully  chosen  because  of  its  beauty  of  grain. 
The  subtle  modulations  of  bronze,  brown  and  deep  gold  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  artist’s  inspired  treatment.  The  top  of  the  fluted 
edge  is  of  tulip  wood  rimmed  with  ebony.  The  bleached  mahogany 
sides  are  delicately  inlaid  with  burled  walnut.  The  legs  are  of  East 
India  satinwood.  The  inlays  of  dark  and  light  wood  on  different 
parts  of  the  table  are  so  harmonious  in  color  that  an  inexperienced 
observer  would  never  dream  that  six  different  woods  had  been  drawn 
upon  to  produce  the  wonderful  quality  of  the  finished  table.  Jewel¬ 
like  indeed  is  this  table  in  fineness  and  delicacy  of  designing  and  finish. 
Whether  it  stands  alone  or  in  a  row  of  tables,  its  refined,  gentle 
individuality  is  apparent.  Formed  after  the  models  left  to  us  by 
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THIS  LACQUERED  CHEST  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  copy  of  English  work  showing  the 
Chinese  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


ARM  CHAIR 
shown  at  the  left,  of 
painted  satinwood,  is 
typically  Sheraton  in 
feeling:  Beautifully 
reproduced,  it  is  an 
elegant,  gracious  ar¬ 
ticle  of  household 
furniture. 

Full  of  the  del¬ 
icacy  manifest  in  all 
Sheraton  creations, 
this  chair  would  be 
thoroughly  at  home 
in  rooms  of  almost 
any  period. 


THIS  CHIPPENDALE  SIDE  CHAIR  of 
rich  dark  brown  lacquer  with  raised  design 
in  gold  shows  distinct  Chinese  influence. 


IN  THIS  MIDDLESEX 
CARD  TABLE  six  different 
woods  have  been  used  to 
bring  out  the  rich  effect  of 
color:  Formed  after  models 
left  to  us  by  Sheraton,  it  car¬ 
ries  the  impress  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  closely  as  though  it 
came  fresh  from  his  own 
hands. 


THE  WILTSHIRE 
CHAIR  shown  at  the 
right  is  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  characteristic 
relation  between  an  art¬ 
ist  and  his  creation: 
Who  but  Chippendale 
could  have  produced  so 
consummate  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  all  that  a  chair 
should  hold  of  beauty 
and  comfort! 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THIS  SATINWOOD  WRIT¬ 
ING  CABINET  was  doubtless  made  by  Hepplewhite: 
Simple  of  design  it  relies  for  its  beauty  upon  the  luster 
of  the  veneer  and  the  perfection  of  its  proportion. 


JEWEL-FURNITURE 


Sheraton,  it  carries  the  impress  of  his  character  as  closely  as  though 
it  came  fresh  from  his  own  hands. 

Sheraton  was  famous  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  little 
tables.  The  tops  varied  greatly  in  shape  and  in  the  manner  of  round¬ 
ing  the  corners.  Many  clever  contrivances  were  inaugurated  by  him 
for  increasing  the  size  by  means  of  leaves  that  dropped  or  raised 
against  the  wall  like  a  console,  or  whirled  upon  the  frame  as  in  this 
case,  to  give  greater  stability.  Some  were  semi-circular,  others 
oblong,  others  round  or  square,  with  the  corners  variously  broken 
to  add  charm.  They  were  always  graceful  and  piquant  in  outline. 
The  legs,  slender  and  delicate,  gave  a  sense  of  elegance  that  in  no  way 
suggested  frailty. 

The  lacquered  chest,  Chinese  in  feeling,  is  an  American  copy  of 
English  work,  of  probably  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  top  of  the  chest  shows  the  English  attempt  to  imitate 
Chinese  designs,  when  the  Chinese  lacquer  was  first  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  finished  tone,  which  of  course  cannot  be  even 
faintly  suggested  in  the  reproductions,  is  a  deep  warm  brown.  The 
lacquered  surface  being  darker  than  the  exposed  wood  and  the 
raised  decoration  being  of  dusty  brownish  gold,  gives  a  three-toned 
base  upon  which  shifting  overtones  from  changing  light  constantly 
play. 

The  form  of  the  lacquered  side  chair  is  Chippendale,  much  re¬ 
strained,  influenced  in  design  as  well  as  decoration  by  the  Chinese. 
Here  again  the  color  of  the  lacquer  is  a  very  rich  dark  brown  with 
gold  ornamentation  into  which  some  color  has  been  introduced. 
Upholstered  in  dull  blue  uncut  velour  it  is  a  finished  bit  of  furniture 
in  color  and  line — a  work  of  art.  Though  straight  and  simple,  it 
is  in  reality  decidedly  comfortable,  a  chair  which  raises  the  standard 
of  American  workmanship.  In  knowledge  of  woods,  of  lacquer  and 
skill  in  reproducing  the  Chinese  designs  it  ranks  well  in  quality  and 
value  with  the  workmanship  of  the  original,  which  has  long  stood  as 
a  Museum  piece. 

IT  is  difficult  to  attribute  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  late  English 
period  to  any  one  designer,  for  Hepplewhite,  Shearer  and  Sheraton 
followed  similar  lines.  The  satinwood  writing  cabinet  belongs 
to  this  period  and  the  original  (of  which  this  is  a  truthful  copy)  was 
probably  made  by  Hepplewhite.  It  is  delightfully  simple  of  design, 
relying  for  its  beauty  upon  the  luster  of  the  veneer  and  the  perfection 
of  its  proportion — graceful,  dainty  and  charming,  it  follows  the  line 
of  some  of  the  best  designs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chair,  of 
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painted  satinwood,  is  typically  Sheraton  in  feeling.  Judging  from 
the  slight  scrolling  over  the  back,  the  original  probably  dated  as 
late  as  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  Beautifully  reproduced,  it  is 
an  elegant,  gracious  article  of  household  furniture,  as  well  as  a  most 
comfortable  chair. 

The  Wiltshire  chair  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  characteristic 
relation  between  an  artist  and  his  creation.  In  all  great  works  of 
art  the  individuality  of  the  creator  is  revealed  in  his  work.  The 
power  and  inspiration  of  great  workers  stand  behind  all  that  they  do 
with  an  indescribable  and  fascinating  precision.  Who  but  Chippen¬ 
dale  could  have  produced  so  consummate  an  example  of  all  that  a 
chair  should  hold  of  beauty  and  comfort !  The  swing  of  the  arm  from 
the  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  the  curving  seat,  the  graceful 
joining  of  leg  with  the  chair,  the  delicate  Gothic  tracery  on  the  back, 
the  finish  of  the  wood  and  quality  of  the  upholstery  bring  this  chair 
to  the  first  rank  of  furniture  design  and  construction. 

These  articles  of  jewel  furniture  are  reproductions  from  certain  old 
pieces  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  which  have  been  proven 
beautiful  of  line,  comfortable  and  strong  of  construction.  The  only 
point  in  which  they  are  lacking  is  that  of  sentiment,  which  time  alone 
can  give,  though  even  now  they  carry  more  of  the  sense  of  romance 
and  historical  association  than  did  their  originals  when  they  first 
left  their  masters’  hands.  There  is  none  of  the  raw  quality  quite 
often  seen  in  new  furniture.  Their  worth  has  been  proven,  for  the 
day  of  experiment  in  proportion  is  past.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  original  pieces  were  designed  for  special  patrons  by  great  crafts¬ 
men,  as  architects  build  individual  houses  for  their  clients.  We  have 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  line,  and  our  American  workmanship 
is  as  perfect  in  these  pieces  as  in  the  originals,  so  that  today  we  are 
able  to  add  to  our  rooms  pieces  of  furniture  as  rare  in  beauty  as  any 
that  graced  the  palaces  of  royalty  but  a  few  years  ago. 

The  best  of  the  old  furniture  was  made  as  though  each  article  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was  to  the  man  who  created 
it.  Very  often  years  were  spent  over  the  making  of  one  piece.  The 
old  workers  often  selected  their  own  logs,  sawed  and  seasoned  them 
to  their  own  liking,  turned  them  in  the  sim  to  bring  out  the  deep 
color,  watched  over  them  carefully  and  studied  the  grain  and  color 
of  each  piece  before  it  went  into  their  work.  The  best  that  was  in 
them  was  expressed  in  the  making  of  the  table,  chest  or  chair.  The 
old  pieces  of  furniture  we  still  love  to  copy,  like  the  finest  of  the 
Chinese  pottery,  were  made  because  a  man  had  a  beautiful  idea  and 
strove  to  express  it.  For  all  our  enjoyment  and  sendee  these  copies 
answer  as  well  as  though  they  had  been  made  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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THE  MIRROR:  THE  EYE  OF  THE  ROOM 


ARCISSUS,  when  he  looked  into  the  quiet  pool  in  the 
wood  framed  by  flowers  and  grasses,  might  have  seen 
the  familiar  surrounding  trees  and  drifting  clouds  in 
more  than  their  usual  beauty  had  he  but  paused  for  a 
moment  from  enraptured  admiration  of  his  own  face, 
for  the  surface  of  still  waters  gives  back  the  image  it 
receives  with  something  spiritually  fine  and  subtle 
added  to  it.  Claude  Lorraine,  knowing  that  reflection  adds  a  radi¬ 
ance  and  brings  out  colors  overlooked  by  the  direct  glance,  carried  a 
mirror  on  his  walks  and  constantly  studied  the  effect  of  the  reflected 
landscape  in  it,  searching  for  subtle  modulations  of  color. 

Every  one  has  noticed  how  mirrors  upon  the  walls  heighten  the 
light  in  the  room  and  bring  out  overtones  of  color.  They  glow  and 
radiate,  responding  to  changes  and 
moods  of  light  like  a  sentient  thing. 

They  give  a  sense  of  space  to  a  room, 
especially  if  they  be  hung  where  they 
can  reflect  a  vista  of  rooms  and  halls, 
and  besides  they  have  real  decorative 
value. 

It  is  said  that  aside  from  the  quiet 
pool,  the  first  mirrors  were  the  polished 
metal  shields  of  warriors.  Brass,  bronze 
and  silver  toilet  mirrors  were  in  early  use  by  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Egyptians.  The  first  mercury-backed  glass  mirrors  are  credited  to 
Venice,  the  great  center  of  glass  industry.  It  is  comparatively 
recently  that  the  silver-backed  mirrors,  which  reflect  from  twenty 

to  thirty  per  cent  more,  have  come  into 
general  use. 

John  Muir  says  that  lakes  are  the  eyes 
of  the  landscape.  We  might  say  the  same 
thing  of  mirrors — that  they  are  the  eyes  of 
a  room,  our  most  expressive  and  responsive 
article  of  furniture.  They  add  a  quality  of 
richness  that  nothing  else  will  do,  and  com¬ 
plete  the  livable,  homey,  personal  sense  of  a 
room  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  rightly  chosen. 
Nothing  seems  more  ostentatiously  cheap 
and  vulgar  than  a  huge,  ornate  mirror  in  a 
simple  elegant  room.  It  fairly  screams  of  un¬ 
fitness  and  bad  taste.  Like  a  vain,  boastful 
person,  it  permits  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard 
save  its  showy  self;  it  is  painfully  conspicu- 
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ous.  Nothing  equals  a  mirror  for  express¬ 
ing  sumptuousness;  but  unwisely  used 
and  overdone  it  reacts  from  this  desirable 
quality  and  breathes  but  of  cheap  restau¬ 
rants  and  dance  halls. 

So,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
choosing  the  mirrors  for  a  home,  espe¬ 
cially  those  outside  the  bedrooms;  these 
present  not  so  difficult  a  problem,  but  the 
correct  mirror  for  hall,  living  or  dining 
room  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  be  of  the 
same  type  as  the  furniture  in  the  room. 
Rather  should  they  be  distinctive,  as  a 
picture  is  distinctive,  something  essentially  different  in  quality  and 
style,  something  that  will  bring  freshness,  brightness  and  variety. 

The  oval  mirror  of  dull  gold,  relieved  by  carved  ornament  at  the 
top,  is  suitable  for  rooms  of  many  kinds.  It  will  add  richness,  its 
slender  oval  would  tend  to  correct  proportion  of  rooms  with  too  high 
ceilings  (as  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been  made),  and  bring 
change  to  a  room  furnished  with  rather  prim  furniture.  Mirrors 
similar  to  this,  but  with  the  ribbon  ornament  at  the  apex  of  the  oval 
instead  of  at  the  side,  will  be  more  convenient  of  shape  for  space 
between  two  windows,  in  a  hall  over  a  console,  in  a  bedroom  over  a 
dressing  table.  Empire  in  design,  it  should 
elegant  rooms  rather  than  large  impressive 
ones. 

The  second  and  third  mirrors  tare  of 
mahogany;  one  slender,  delicate,  of  graceful 
scrolls  built  upon  a  square  and  merging 
with  it,  is  ideal  for  small  sitting  rooms  or 
bedrooms  furnished  in  light  weight  mahog¬ 
any;  the  other  is  for  larger  rooms  furnished 
with  heavier  mahogany  pieces.  Here  again 
is  the  happy  union  of  a  square  relieved  by 
curves.  In  this  case  the  scrolls  have  been 
grouped  across  the  top  to  prevent  any  sense 
of  heaviness  that  might  arise  in  so  wide  a 
frame.  The  carving  cut  through  in  open¬ 
work  pattern  gives  a  sense  of  lightness. 

If  the  furniture  be  of  oak  on  rather 
severe  lines,  such  a  mirror  as  the  fourth 
one  illustrated  would  be  most  fitting,  for 
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This  mirror  is  of 
carved  walnut : 
The  shields  and 
tips  of  carving 
are  relieved  i  n 
gold,  and  color  is 
sometimes  rubbed 
in  when  desired 
to  produce  a 
polychrome  ef¬ 
fect. 


though  the  sides  and  base  are  square,  there 
is  a  lightsome,  graceful  arch  above.  The 
breaking  of  the  inner  line  of  the  square 
at  the  top  with  the  slight  carving  where 
square  and  arch  meet  gives  a  pleasant  line; 
so  also  does  the  half  shell  ornament  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  bottom  and  the  shield  at  the 
top,  both  of  which  project  a  trifle,  thus 
breaking  the  rigid  plane  of  the  square. 
This  mirror  is  of  carved  oak  with  the  high 
lights  emphasized  in  gold.  It  is  rich  and 
beautiful  of  color  and  would  add  pleasant 
distinction  to  library,  hall  or  the  college 
man’s  room. 

The  fifth  mirror  is  of  walnut  conveying 
the  Jacobean  spirit  needed  to  complete 
rooms  furnished  in  this  period.  However, 
it  would  look  well  in  any  large  reception  hall  or  dining  room  that 
is  furnished  in  walnut.  The  shield  and  tips  of  carving  are  relieved 
in  gold.  Color  is  sometimes  rubbed  in  also  when  desired  to  have  it 
used  in  connection  with  the  polychrome  so  approved  by  modern 
decorators. 

In  selecting  a  mirror  the  question  of  size  presents  itself  most 
prominently,  for  its  effect  in  a  room,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  is 
of  itself,  is  utterly  disappointing  unless  a  proper  balance  is  main¬ 
tained  with  the  other  articles  of  furniture.  If  it  is  so  small  that  it  is 
overpowered  by  the  console  or  dresser  above  which  it  is  placed,  the 
result  is  ludicrous;  if  too  large  it  not  only  looks  clumsy  and  topheavy, 
but  utterly  ruins  the  beauty  of  the  articles  with  which  it  is  associated. 
The  only  way  to  determine  its  correct  size  is  to  make  a  sketch,  to 
scale,  of  the  portion  of  the  room  where  it  is  to  be  used  or  a  drawing  of 
the  table  or  dresser  above  which  it  is  to  hang,  and  try  the  effect  of 
different  sizes  of  mirrors  made  to  scale  and  placed  upon  it.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  the  mirror  itself  should  be  taken  home  and  tried  out 
before  purchasing,  or  still  better,  the  advice  of  some  experienced 
decorator  as  to  the  correct  relationship  of  mirror  and  its  companion 
article  of  furniture  should  be  obtained. 

Proportion  is  a  great  secret  in  successful  home  furnishing.  Upon 
it  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nameless  sense  of  satisfacation  and 
completion  that  some  rooms  possess.  When  the  lounge  chairs  are 
not  too  large,  the  lamp  too  small,  the  pictures  too  numerous  and  the 
mirror  too  heavy,  then  the  room  possesses  a  refinement  that  eludes 
analysis  except  to  those  who  understand  the  principles  of  balance. 
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WEAVING  ON  OLD-TIME  LOOMS:  HISTORY 
AND  ROMANCE  IN  RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


|HE  song  of  the  loom  has  clicked  its  staccato  music 
through  the  primitive  history  of  every  nation  that 
has  taken  part  in  the  early  civilization  of  the  world. 
Poems  have  been  written,  ballads  sung  to  it,  music 
composed  from  romantic  memories  of  it.  The  his¬ 
tories  of  epochs  have  been  woven  thread  by  thread  on 
the  loom,  love  stories  have  been  told  in  its  pictures, 
and  the  gay  .and  sad  ways  of  a  people  remembered. 

The  French  court  life  is  portrayed  in  the  tapestries  of  Aubusson 
and  Beauvais,  as  clearly  as  in  the  paintings  of  Fragonard.  The 
Persian  weaves  his  temple  in  his  prayer  rug,  and  kneels  at  its  gates 
in  his  own  home.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese  may  be  read  in  the  rug 
under  the  feet  of  the  atheist  of  today. 

And  so  it  is  of  no  little  interest  to  know  of  the  looms  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  our  own  western  world.  We  are  proud  of  our  early 
fabrics  and  carpets,  and  we  should  be  equally  proud  of  the  methods 
of  their  production.  Not  only  are  we  interested  in  the  loom  as  a 
curiosity,  but  many  women  today  taking  up  weaving  with  interest 
are  troubled  only  by  the  difficulty  of  setting  up  a  loom  and  learning  to 
use  it.  When  we  consider  how  primitive  women  managed  to  produce 
fabrics  of  both  beauty  and  durability  out  of  the  grasses  and  other 
natural  fibers  culled  in  their  neighborhood,  it  seems  as  if  any  modern 

worker  ought  to  be  able  to  master  the 
problems  arising  in  ordinary  hand-loom 
weaving.  The  processes  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  requiring  patience  and  thorough¬ 
ness  rather  than  scientific  knowledge. 
This  article  aims  to  give  a  description 
of  the  various  steps  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms  and  in  not  too  technical 
language. 

The  primitive  loom  used  for  rag 
rugs  and  simple  linen  weaving  is  much 
the  same  in  construction  as  those  used 
several  hundred  years  ago.  In  one  of 
Giotto’s  paintings  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  loom  is  represented  not  un¬ 
like  those  now  in  use.  One  reason  for 
the  permanency  in  construction  is  that 
the  loom  then  in  use  had  all  the  es- 

Weaver  frotTBayberry  shop,  at  work*®1™1  Part?’,  a,nd  th?  deVjCf  which 
upon  modem  adaptation  of  old  loom.  have  been  added  were  intended  to  save 
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labor,  increase  the  output  of 
work,  and  extend  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  pattern  weaving.  Medi- 
vseal  weavers  produced  much 
beautiful  patternwork.  Some  of 
these  designs,  handed  down  from 
one  craftsman  to  another  for 
seven  or  eight  centuries,  remain 
to  us  in  the  intricate  blue  and 
white  coverlids  of  Colonial  days; 
in  twills  or  satin  weaves  and  va¬ 
rious  bird’s-eye  and  other  small 
figures  now  used  in  machine 
wea  ving  for  table  linens  and  silks. 


Inexpensive  modern  loom  occupying  less 
space  in  a  room  than  a  table. 


These  patterns  were  seldom  written  out  by  any  systematic  method, 
but  were  recorded  in  a  kind  of  weavers’  shorthand  to  be  interpreted 
only  by  another  weaver,  consequently  many  of  them  were  lost  when 
hand  weaving  went  out  of  fashion.  Notebooks  of  patterns  are 
sometimes  still  found  in  old  country  attics.  Among  the  Southern 
mountain  folk  the  traditions  of  how  to  “set  up”  and  weave  the  old 

designs  have  been  preserved  better  than 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  so  it  has  been 
easier  there  to  revive  the  coverlid  and 
damask  designs. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  a  loom 
a  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is 
woven  into  a  fabric  by  the  crossing 
of  threads  called  chain  or  warp, 
running  lengthwise,  with  others  called 
weft,  woof  or  filling.”  The  machine 
consists  of  a  solid  framework,  with 
a  roller  at  each  end  over  which  the 
warp  threads  are  stretched,  through 
a  series  of  eyelets  called  heddles,  and 
the  interstices  called  dents  in  a  comb 
called  the  reed.  The  framework  is 
sometimes  arranged  so  that  the 
threads  run  up  and  down,  as  in  the 
Navajo  looms,  but  the  horizontal 
loom  is  more  used  and  easier  to 
procure  and  to  manipulate. 

German  loom  made  to  be  used  The  frame  of  the  looms  used  by 
from  the  end  of  a  table  for  .  •  n  j. 

weaving  small  articles.  country  weavers  is  generally  about 
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Old-time  loom  of  grandmother  days  built 
uponthe  simplest  of  lines. 


four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  high,  four 
and  a  half  or  five  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  The  timbers  used  are  of  hard 
wood  five  or  six  inches  square,  and 
in  the  oldest  looms  hewed  out  by 
hand  from  hickory  or  oak,  finished 
with  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  and 
keyed  together  with  wooden  pins. 
This  gives  a  stable  construction, 
and  in  some  ways  such  a  loom  is 
more  desirable  than  one  of  smaller 
size  which  takes  up  less  room 
and  looks  more  attractive. 
The  loom  illustrated  in  the 
large  photograph  came  from 
central  New  Hampshire,  where 
it  had  lain  in  the  attic  disused 
for  sixty  years.  With  a  few 
extra  pieces  made  by  a  carpenter  and  a  new  set  of  heddles  it  has 
proved  most  satisfactory,  and  has  been  in  use  for  about  five  years  by 
a  blind  man. 

Another  of  these  old  looms  called  “Aunt  Debby,”  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  has  proved  equally  satisfactory.  It  belonged  originally 
to  a  village  weaver,  known  to  her  neighbors  as  Aunt  Debby.  When 
she  died  she  willed  her  cherished  loom,  her  choicest  possession,  I 
almost  said  companion,  to  her  minister.  When  he  was  called  to 
another  church  he  left  the  loom  with  an  old  Englishwoman  who 
understood  linen  weaving.  She  called  the  loom  “Aunt  Debby”  for 
its  original  owner,  and  wove  hundreds  of  yards  of  linen  toweling  and 
sheeting.  But  a  few  years  ago,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  she  decided 
that  her  weaving  days  were  over,  and  “Aunt  Debby”  traveled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  a  new  home,  where  she  is  good  for  another  century 
of  work. 

These  old  looms  are  easily  set  up,  as  the  parts  are  generally 
numbered  to  show  how  they  fit  together.  In  buying  one  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  no  essential  piece  is  lacking.  One  with  all  essential 
parts  can  be  procured  for  about  twenty-five  dollars.  Before  taking 
up  the  various  steps  in  setting  up  a  loom  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  weaver’s  art  in  regard  to  the  materials  used,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  the  loom.  The  ancients  used  silk,  wool 
and  cotton. 

The  Persians  and  Egyptians  were  the  most  skilled  of  ancient 
( Continued,  on  page  221+) 
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THE  LITTLE  CRAFT  SHOP  ON 
MERMAID  STREET 

NE  of  the  most  important  craft 
shops  in  all  England  is  situated  in 
that  lovely  old  town  of  Rye ;  the  ex¬ 
act  address  is  as  picturesque  as  the 
work  itself — Mermaid  Street,  Rye,  Sussex. 
It  seems  to  hold  all  the  romance  and  his¬ 
tory  and  picturesque  beauty  that  Maurice 
Hewlett  would  put  into  a  novel  or  that  Ar¬ 
thur  Rackham  would  sketch  for  his  fairy 
stories  and  legends. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Rye  is  one  of 
those  enchanting  little  towns  found  so  often 
in  England,  containing  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  Tudor  and  Georgian 


architecture ;  even  the  little  cottages  are 
built  with  such  a  homely  charm,  such  de¬ 
lightful  color  and  so  embowered  in  vines 
and  flowers  that  they  are  all  subject  matter 
for  canvas  and  poet. 

Apart  from  its  romance  and  its  beauty 
and  its  present  importance  as  the  home 
town  of  good  craftsmanship,  it  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  of 
England,  or  rather  it  was  one  of  the  towns 
added  to  those  first  five  ports.  The  ancient 
collective  name  of  the  five  English  Channel 
ports — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney 
and  Hastings — which  was  enfranchised  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was,  strangely 
enough,  Cinque  Ports,  of  French  origin. 
Subsequently  William  the  Conqueror  grant- 
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ed  these  five  towns  the  privilege  almost  of 
an  independent  slate  under  command  of  a 
warden,  with  court  at  Dover  Castle,  and 
Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  to  the  state 
about  this  time.  The  occupation  of  these 
little  port  towns  was  to  supply  the  country’s 
naval  contingent.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First  they  provided  fifty-seven  fully 
equipped  ships,  but,  alas,  they  frequently 
extended  their  equipping  powers  to  the  out¬ 
fitting  of  piratical  expeditions,  and  this  led 
to  their  downfall.  However,  the  position 
of  Lord  Warden  still  exists  and  holds  the 
ancient  privilege  of  carrying  a  canopy  over 
the  sovereign’s  head  at  a  coronation. 

Although  Rye  was  the  last  of  the  little 
towns  added  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  loveliest.  Artistically  it  oc¬ 
cupies  a  unique  position,  the  town  being 
built  on  a  rock  standing  isolated  on  the 
Romney  marsh,  some  two  miles  from  the 
receding  sea,  and  anything  lovelier  than  the 
old  monastery  down  Mermaid  street  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  picturesque, 
lovely  England.  What  more  fitting  than 
that  a  shop  for  handicrafts  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  fair  spot,  with  environment 
suited  to  the  beauty  of  the  product,  with 
gardens  to  inspire  the  craftsmen,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  streets  for  visitors  to  walk  through  in 
order  to  acquire  beautiful  possessions. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Steele  is  the  craftsman  who  has 
established  in  Rye  a  shop  already  known 


MERMAID  STREET,  RYE. 

to  the  world,  with  a  reputation  for 
exhibiting  only  those  things  which  are 
sound  in  design  and  sincere  in  workman¬ 
ship,  and  which,  by  reason  of  simplicity  of 
form  and  nice  proportion  rather  than  added 
ornament,  bear  some  impress  of  the  thought 
and  imagination  of  the  craftsman,  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  “joy  in  labor.”  Mr.  Steele’s  work 
includes  metal  work,  pottery,  furniture,  em¬ 
broidery,  printing,  book  binding  and  wall 
decoration,  and  often  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  old  monaster)'  the  work  of  other  crafts¬ 
men  is  shown,  provided  it  has  inherent 
value  as  a  sincere  work  of  art. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Steele  wrote  to 
The  Craftsman  he  says:  “Every  article 
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shown  in  the  illustrations  is  my  own  indi¬ 
vidual  work  made  under  almost  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  workshop  in  my  garden  here 
and  usually  placed  for  sale,  along  with  the 
productions  of  other  craftsmen  who  are 
doing  individual  work,  in  a  little  gallery 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the  front  of  the 
house. 

“I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
designer  and  workman  should  be  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  that  we  shall  never 
get  a  real  revival  of  arts  and  crafts  as  long 
as  one  man  is  engaged  in  making  pretty  and 
striking  designs  on  paper  which  are  after¬ 
ward  divided  up  amongst  spinners  and 

c  hasers 
and  cast¬ 
ers  and 
f  i  nishers 
and  pol¬ 
ish  e  r  s 
and  so 
forth.” 

We  feel 
that  Mr. 
S  t  e  ele’s 
point  o  f 
view  is 
s  i  gn  if  i- 

silvered  copper  fruit  bowl.  cant  and 

worth  the  consideration  of  the  American 
craftsmen.  He  evidently  stands  by  the 
old  William  Morris  ideal  that  “A  work 
of  art,  be  it  never  so  humble,  is  long- 
lived :  we  never  tire  of  it:  as  long  as 


DRAWER-PULL  IN  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE. 


scraps  hang  together  it  is  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  to  each  new  generation.  All  works 
of  art  have  the  property  of  becoming  ven¬ 
erable  amidst  decay :  and  reason  good,  for 
from  the  first  there  was  a  soul  in  them,  the 
thought  of  man,  which  will  be  visible  in 
them  as  long  as  the  body  exists  in  which 
they  were  implanted.” 

In  the  pictures  with  which  we  are  illus¬ 
trating  this  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Steele’s 
work  we  are  showing  a  few  pieces  of  his 
craftsmanship  and  some  lovely  views  of  old 
Rye,  of  Landgate,  Mermaid  street,  and  the 
exquisite  old  English  garden  which  Mr. 
Steele  has  a  view  of  from  his  workshop 
windows. 

It  was  the  hope  of  The  Craftsman  to 
have  a  more  extended  interview  with  Mr. 
Steele,  but  war  conditions  in  England  have 
changed  the  artists  into  soldiers  and  the  in- 
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dustrial  art  ac¬ 
tivities  into  the 
production  of 
weapons  of  war¬ 
fare,  so  that,  al¬ 
though  our  in- 


FIRE  [RONS  AND  STAND  IN 
WROUGHT  IRON. 

formation  about  Rye  and 
its  eminent  craftsman  is 
limited  and  our  pictures 
are  but  few,  yet  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  present 
the  work  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  stands 
for  the  highest  ideals  that 
can  be  associated  with  the 
in  phosphor  production  of  beauty  of 
bronze.  hand  labor. 

More  has  been  accomplished  in  this  little 
shop  at  Rye  than  can  be  seen  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  growth  within  the  minds  of  the 
workers  has  been  as  significant  as  the  work 


ELECTRIC  BELL-PULL 


of  their  hands.  Those  who  looked  upon 
the  experiment  have  been  inspired  and  those 
who  managed  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bit 
of  the  work  turned  out  of  the  workshop 
find  that  they  have  a  source  of  endless  de¬ 
light.  It  is  through  just  such  little  groups 
of  earnest  and  gifted  workers  that  some  of 
the  pieces  were  made  in  those  long  ago  days 
when  guilds  were  at  the  apex  of  their 
power,  that  are  now  treasured  in  our  muse¬ 
ums.  It  is  from  just  such  bodies  of  skilled 
artisans  that  work  will  come  worthv  to  be 


BEDROOM  CANDLESTICK  IN  COPPER. 

ranked  with  those  notable  old  pieces  now 
the  inspiration  of  our  modern  art. 

But  aside  from  its  possible  influence  on 
the  future  there  is  the  very  sure  one  of  its 
influence  upon  the  present.  There  has  been 
such  a  widespread  interest  in  fewer  and  bet¬ 
ter  things  for  the  home  that  similar  little 
shops  are  springing  up  in  America  also. 
Our  houses  are  being  simplified  of  much  of 
the  poor,  foolish  objects  to  give  place  to  one 
thoroughly  good  bit  of  careful  workman¬ 
ship.  Our  homes,  the  people  in  them  and 
the  workers  who  supply  us  with  these  sim¬ 
pler  and  better  things  are  all  the  gainers  by 
such  little  craft  shops  at  Rye. 

Things  which  we  use  for  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  beautiful  and  interesting  as 
well  as  the  objects  called  works  of  art 
which  we  put  upon  a  shelf  and  serve  only 
aesthetic  purposes.  Everything  about  the 
house  from  the  bolt  upon  the  door  to  the 
lamp  upon  the  wall  should  be  beautiful. 
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NATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUNDS:  BY  HENRY  S. 
CURTIS,  PH.D. 

(Reproduced  from  The  American  City,  Feb., 
1915,  by  permission.) 

HERE  are  always  people  living  near 
playgrounds  who  object  to  them  as 
ugly  and  noisy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  un  fenced  playground, 

where  all  the  grass  has  been  worn  off  by 
abundant  use  and  no  adequate  supervision 
has  been  furnished,  will  cause  property  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  to  depreciate 
in  value.  The  natural  answer  to  objectors 
is  fencing  and  beautifying  the  playground 
and  providing  adequate  supervision.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  play  movement  cannot 
get  the  enthusiastic  support  which  it  needs. 

There  are  natural  limitations  in  beautify¬ 
ing  a  playground.  It  cannot  be  turned  into 
an  ornamental  park  or  a  series  of  flower 
beds  without  destroying  it  for  play  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
playgrounds  should  be  ugly. 

The  Fence. 

The  thing  to  begin  with  in  beautifying  a 
playground  is  the  fence.  The  fence  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  most  important  element  in  the 
layout  when  it  is  finished.  It  serves  a 
double  purpose  in  beautifying  the  grounds : 
it  shuts  off  the  view  of  the  bare  ground 
within,  and  it  may  be  itself  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

The  fence  which  is  placed  around  a  play¬ 
ground  should  be  hard  to  climb;  it  should 
be  reasonably  durable  and  it  should  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  ground. 

A  steel  picket  fence  is  used  around  the 
Chicago  playgrounds.  It  is  about  six  feet 
high,  with  steel  posts  set  in  concrete  blocks. 
It  is  expensive  even  in  the  large  quantities 
purchased  in  Chicago — $1.25  a  running  foot 
— but  it  answers  all  purposes,  is  soon  in¬ 
stalled  and  is  very  durable,  and  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowering  vines. 

Not  many  playgrounds  are  surrounded 
by  hedge  fences,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  hedge  is  a  very  good  playground 
fence.  It  is  cheap,  much  handsomer  than  a 
picket  fence,  and,  when  it  is  well  grown,  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  climb.  It  serves  to  shut 
off  the  blasts  of  winter  and  offers  at  least 
a  border  of  shade  in  the  summer.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or 
more,  it  gives  seclusion  to  the  girls’  play¬ 
ground.  For  such  a  fence,  some  sort  of 


evergreen,  such  as  cedar,  box  or  privet, 
should  be  chosen.  Privet  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  wherever  it  will  grow.  It 
is  a  handsome  green  the  whole  year  round, 
but  will  not  grow  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  protect 
the  hedge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  up  a 
wire  fence  beside  it,  that  it  may  not  be 
stamped  on.  The  fence  should  be  five  or 
six  inches  outside  the  hedge.  The  young 
shoots  should  usually  be  planted  in  two 
rows,  not  more  than  six  inches  apart.  As 
the  hedge  grows,  it  will  spread  through  the 
wires  and  entirely  conceal  the  fence. 

A  very  attractive  as  well  as  cheap 
fence  is  of  woven  wire  made  tight  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  balls  from  going  through, 
and  then  covered  with  vines.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  vines  that  may  be  used  and 
that  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ground.  The  fence  of  the  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position  was  about  eight  feet  high  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  honeysuckle  and  clematis.  It  was 
a  mass  of  blossoms  during  most  of  the  fair 
and  the  fragrance  filled  the  air  for  a  block 
around.  Honeysuckle  and  clematis  are 
hardy  and  will  soon  cover  a  fence  anywhere 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  country.  The 
morning  glory,  moon  vine  and  kudzu  will 
beautify  a  fence  within  two  or  three  months. 
The  prettiest  fence  that  I  have  ever  seen  is 
the  picket  fence  around  Echo  Park,  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  covered  with  rambler 
roses,  which  are  in  blossom  much  of  the 
year. 

Trees. 

Every  playground  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  trees,  one  row  just  out¬ 
side  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  just  inside 
the  fence.  The  double  row  should  also  be 
carried  around  all  the  subdivisions  of  the 
playground,  both  for  beauty  and  for  shade. 
The  trees  should  be  selected  with  both  of 
these  ends  in  view.  Probably  the  hard  ma¬ 
ple  meets  these  requirements  better  than 
any  other  tree  in  most  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  has  a  beautiful  top  and  gives  a 
dense  shade.  It  is,  however,  a  slow-grow¬ 
ing  tree.  Trees  are  usually  planted  about 
forty  feet  apart  by  landscape  architects  and 
foresters,  so  as  to  give  the  tops  full  room 
to  mature.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  plant 
between  these  such  trees  as  soft  maples, 
cottonwoods  or  ginkgos,  which  grow  rapidly 
and  may  be  cut  out  later  after  the  other 
trees  are  well  grown.  The  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lar  has  certain  important  advantages  as  a 
playground  tree  because  it  will  grow  tall 
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even  in  the  open,  and  thus  cast  its  shade  a 
long  way.  If  Lombardies  are  used,  they 
should  be  planted  noi  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  tree, 
but  is  apt  to  be  scraggy  in  appearance.  In 
the  double  row  of  trees  it  may  be  worth 
while  at  times  to  use  a  smaller  and  more 
beautiful  tree  like  the  horse  chestnut,  or,  in 
the  South,  the  magnolia,  for  the  inner  row. 

The  tree  that  is  planted  in  a  playground 
has  difficult  conditions  to  deal  with,  and 
there  should  be  an  effort  to  plant  good-sized 
trees  wherever  possible.  I  find  that  a  large 
part  of  them  do  not  live.  The  reason  is,  as 
a  rule,  that  they  are  not  really  planted. 
They  are  literally  torn  up  by  the  roots  from 
some  neighboring  forest  or  nursery,  a  small 
hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  the  tree  is  stuck 
in,  the  earth  is  thrown  back  and  tramped 
down,  and  the  tree  is  expected  to  grow.  In 
planting  a  tree,  a  space  not  less  than  five 
feet  square  should  be  excavated  and  fdled 
with  good  soil.  The  earth  should  be  put 
back  carefully  and  the  tree  should  be  boxed 
to  protect  it  from  injury  during  its  first 
years.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  tree  in  the  schoolyards  of  Washington 
was  $4,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  tree — 
only  the  charge  for  making  the  excavation, 
tilling  in  good  dirt,  removing  the  subsoil, 
and  boxing. 

Trees  should  never  be  planted  promiscu¬ 
ously  in  a  playground,  but  they  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  planted  around  special  features, 
such  as  the  tennis  or  basket  or  volley  ball 
court,  if  there  is  ample  room.  It  will  be  a 
generation  before  we  can  get  a  playground 
shaded  with  great  elms  or  oaks  or  maples 
where  the  birds  will  sing  in  the  branches 
anil  the  squirrels  and  owls  will  find  their 
homes,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a 
beginning,  if  our  children  or  grandchildren 
are  to  have  these  advantages. 

Shrubbery. 

In  regard  to  the  general  use  of  shrubbery 
in  playgrounds,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
say,  and  that  is.  “Don't."  Shrubbery  has 
little  to  add  to  a  playground  and  it  has  dan¬ 
gers  that  are  not  to  be  minimized.  No 
place  of  concealment  is  good  where  boys 
and  girls  are  likely  to  come  close  together. 
Shrubbery  may  be  used  with  safety  in  the 
form  of  a  low  hedge  to  protect  a  grass  plot 
or  flower  bed  or  to  maintain  a  path,  or 
where  it  is  banked  against  the  front  or 
sides  of  a  recreation  building  in  a  narrow 
border. 


Vines  on  a  trellis  make  an  excellent  cover 
to  a  sand  bin,  much  cooler  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  an  awning.  They  will  serve 
to  conceal  outbuildings,  and  may  well  be 
used  to  cover  buildings  of  any  sort. 

Grass  and  Flowers. 

It  is  difficult  to  raise  grass  in  a  small 
playground  because  the  children  tread  it 
down  and  kill  it.  The  only  grass  I  know  of 
that  will  stand  this  intensive  wear  is  the 
Bermuda  grass  of  the  South.  Nevertheless 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  border  of 
grass  under  the  trees  around  the  ground. 
This  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  grounds  and  would  serve  as  a  place 
for  story-telling  and  resting  when  weary 
from  hard  play.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  grass  by  a  low  wire  fence  or  hedge 
so  that  children  may  not  use  it  as  a  part  of 
their  play  field.  Such  a  border  should  be 
maintained  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Flowers  and  playgrounds  do  not  go  well 
together,  and  any  extensive  decoration  of  a 
playground  with  flower  beds  is  sure  to  be 
an  intrusion  and  a  nuisance.  Some  of  the 
school  playgrounds  in  Washington  had 
flower  beds  situated  next  to  the  fences. 
Many  of  these  flower  beds  were  practically 
uninjured  bv  the  play,  and  the  playgrounds 
were  certainly  prettier  for  having  the  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  playgrounds 
were  intended  to  raise  children  and  not 
flowers,  and  where  teachers  put  flowers 
above  children,  as  has  been  done  in  many 
school  yards,  the  children  always  suffer.  If 
there  is  a  flag  pole  on  the  grounds,  as  there 
should  be,  it  is  well  to  have  a  mass  of 
hanked  flowers,  such  as  salvia  or  cannas  or 
geraniums,  about  the  flag  pole ;  or  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  have  one  or  two  simple  beds 
of  flowers  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
on  each  side  of  the  gate,  and  kept  by  the 
attendant,  but  I  doubt  if  much  more  than 
this  is  wise. 

Children’s  Gardens. 

This  term  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  vegetable  gardens  that  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  so  many  playgrounds.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  for  the  connection  between 
playgrounds  and  gardening,  as  gardening  is 
not  play  to  most  children.  The  gardening 
should  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  manual 
training  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  such  handicrafts  for  boys  in  city 
playgrounds ;  no  boy  wants  to  play  all  the 
time,  and  almost  any  form  of  legitimate 
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handicraft  is  worth  while.  Every  child 
ought  to  know,  as  a  part  of  his  education, 
how  plants  grow  and  how  the  vegetables 
that  he  sees  every  day  on  the  table,  look  in 
the  ground. 

The  common  practice  has  been  to  raise 
four  or  five  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
such  as  radishes,  beets,  lettuce,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots  and  the  like,  in  individual  plots  for 
which  the  individual  child  is  responsible, 
and  then  perhaps  to  have  some  large  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  on  which  various  other 
things  are  raised.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  gardens  of  this  kind  is  the  one  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  of  New 
York  City,  known  as  the  International 
Farm  School,  and  located  in  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton  Park  at  Fifty-second  street  and  Elev¬ 
enth  avenue.  There  is  a  tract  about  150 
feet  square  laid  out  to  somewhat  less  than 
400  small  gardens.  The  gardens  are  four 
by  eight  feet  in  size,  and  contain  much  the 
same  series  of  vegetables  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  They  are  so  planted  that  the 
rows  of  radishes  and  beets  are  continuous 
from  bed  to  bed  across  the  field. 

The  garden  is  always  in  general  charge 
of  two  or  three  gardeners.  The  children 
do  all  of  their  planting  and  most  of  their 
cultivating  under  direction.  Each  child  has 
his  own  tools  and  is  responsible  for  his  own 
plot.  If  he  neglects  it,  however,  it  is  taken 
away  from  him  and  given  to  some  other 
child.  The  children  learn  much  of  the  laws 
of  germination  and  growth  and  fertilization, 
of  soil  erosion  and  other  fundamental 
things.  On  one  of  these  small  gardens  it  is 
possible  to  raise  as  much  of  the  minor  vege¬ 
tables  as  a  small  family  care  for.  Some 
children  have  sold  the  produce  of  one  of 
these  small  farms  for  as  much  as  $5.  Gar¬ 
dening  is  well  worth  while  in  connection 
with  the  playgrounds,  if  there  is  sufficient 
land  and  some  one  to  devote  his  time  to  it. 
Gardens,  however,  will  not  run  themselves, 
nor  can  the  interest  and  knowledge  of  phys¬ 
ical  directors  be  depended  on  to  make  them 
a  success. 

The  Menagerie. 

All  children  are  fond  of  animals.  It  is  the 
children  who  keep  up  the  zoological  gardens 
in  all  of  our  cities,  for  it  is  they  and  the  par¬ 
ents  they  bring  who  are  the  chief  visitors.  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  promotes  the  idea  that  every  child 
should  have  some  animal  to  care  for.  There 
are  excellent  reasons  for  this.  The  care  of 


an  animal  gives  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  should  always  be  encouraged.  I  do 
not  feel  sure  how  safe  it  is  to  trust  children 
to  feed  animals  things  that  will  not  kill 
them,  but  certainly  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  if  they  may  feed  as  well  as  watch 
them.  In  the  zoological  gardens  of  Ger¬ 
many  there  is  food  for  sale  which  may  be 
purchased  and  fed  to  the  animals.  A  little 
pig  is  always  interesting  to  children,  and 
two  or  three  chickens  that  might  lay  eggs 
and  possibly  hatch  out  a  brood  of  little  ones 
would  be  of  endless  interest.  In  the  yard 
of  the  Emerson  School  in  Gary,  Ind.,  there 
is  a  coon  house  and  tree.  In  the  yard  of 
the  Froebel  School  there  is  a  large  fountain 
that  is  to  be  filled  with  fish.  Many  kinder¬ 
gartens  have  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  and 
goldfish ;  so  a  menagerie  is  not  altogether 
an  innovation. 

Birds  and  Squirrels. 

During  the  last  decade  the  squirrels  have 
moved  into  the  cities  and  taken  possession. 
They  have  apparently  found  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  too  dangerous,  that  the  city  is  safer, 
and  that  the  high  price  of  living  is  reduced 
greatly  by  the  peanuts  that  are  dispensed  on 
the  park  bench  and  the  bread  lunches  that 
are  throw-n  down.  Most  playgrounds  are 
practically  without  trees  of  any  considerable 
size,  but  we  hope  they  will  some  time  have 
them.  Children  have  not  been  very  kind  to 
birds  and  animals  in  the  past,  but  they  are 
gaining  a  new  love  through  their  nature 
study,  and  perhaps,  some  time,  we  can  have 
bird  and  squirrel  houses  in  the  trees  around 
the  playground  and  call  the  birds  and  squir¬ 
rels  to  make  their  home  there.  The  play¬ 
ground  seems  really  to  require  them  for  its 
completion. 

OLD  CRAFTSMAN  WANTED 

N  making  up  our  files  for  libraries  and  mu¬ 
seums  we  find  ourselves  greatly  in  need  of 
the  following  issues  of  the  magazine:  January, 
1913;  February,  1913,  and  January,  1915.  If  any  of 
our  subscribers  can  return  these  particular  copies 
to  us  we  will  be  glad  to  pay  50  cents  apiece  for 
them;  or  a  subscription  of  the  magazine  for  one 
year  will  be  given  for  the  return  of  five  copies  of 
any  of  the  dates  here  mentioned.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  our  subscribers  as  promptly  as 
possible,  as  we  are  eager  to  complete  certain  files 
for  binding.  In  sending  back  the  magazines  please 
write  a  note  to  the  Circulation  Department  stat¬ 
ing  whether  or  no  cash  is  desired  or  a  magazine 
subscription.  With  our  thanks  for  your  courtesy, 

The  Craftsman. 
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loom  weavers.  In  Egypt  the  clothing  of  the 
poorer  classes  was  composed  of  woolen 
cloth ;  the  rich  wore  cotton  and  wool ;  the 
priests  wore  linen,  as  it  was  considered 
purer,  woolen  goods  being  considered  im¬ 
pure,  owing  to  its  harboring  moths.  In 
Isaiah  it  says,  “They  shall  wax  old  as  a 
garment,  the  moths  shall  eat  them  up.” 
Linen  was  also  used  for  shrouds.  We  see 
in  ancient  mummy  cases  beautiful  examples 
of  linen  fabrics.  The  Egyptian  belief  that 
the  spirit  after  wandering  and  going 
through  many  transmigrations  for  three 
thousand  years  might  return  to  its  human 
tenement,  if  it  found  the  mummy  in  good 
condition  and  properly  clothed,  explains  the 
care  with  which  the  bodies  were  dressed. 

The  linen  used  was  often  of  beautiful 
quality,  retaining  its  firmness  and  luster 
even  to  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  dark¬ 
ening  of  color.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  linen 
weaving  was  very  fine,  having  as  many  as 
[40  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  warp,  and  64 
in  the  woof.  In  Egyptian  workrooms 
many  weavers  worked  side  by  side,  and  in 
an  ancient  chronicle  it  is  related  that  the 
women  weavers  became  dissatisfied  be- 
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cause  they  were  not  allowed  to  talk  as  much 
as  they  wished  while  working,  and  refused 
to  work,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  strike  on 
record  in  the  weavers’  trade. 

In  the  British  Isles  weaving  was  under 
royal  protection  from  early  times.  King 
Edward  III  in  1329  gave  his  permission  to 
foreign  weavers,  principally  from  the 
Netherlands,  to  settle  in  England  in  order 
that  they  might  advance  the  cause  of  what 
he  calls  “That  honest,  best  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  trade  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  en¬ 
richment,  strength  and  honor  thereof.” 
Some  cities,  notably  Bristol,  objected  to  this 
influx  of  foreigners,  and  it  is  said  “pursued 
the  Flemings  with  exactions,”  especially  one 
Thomas  Blanket  and  some  other  weavers 
of  woolen  cloth.  Blanket  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  was  allowed  to  continue  his  work 
unmolested.  The  name  blanket  still  applies 
to  woolen  sheets.  Worsted  being  the  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind  of 
woolen  goods  gave  its  name  to  that  fabric. 

During  this  early  period  other  countries 
were  also  introducing  new  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Charles  V  of  Spain,  when  Pizarro 
brought  the  llama  to  his  court,  was  told  it 
was  the  only  beast  of  burden  known  on  the 
new  continent.  After  he  had  seen  the  fine 
fabrics  made  from  its  wool,  he  said  it  was 
more  valuable  for  this  than  for  domestic 
purposes. 
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Progress  of  Weaving  in  America. 

Early  in  the  history  of  our  own  colonies 
cotton  weaving  was  introduced  in  New 
England,  the  raw  cotton  being  brought  from 
the  southern  coast  by  ships  owned  in  Salem, 
Marblehead,  and  other  ports.  Some  of 
these  ships  had  brought  slaves  from  Africa 
to  the  cotton  raising  States  and  came  on 
North  with  cotton. 

In  1686  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  linen 
cloth.  It  was  claimed  by  Abraham  Opdin- 
grafe.  In  England  cotton  print  mills  were 
started  about  the  same  time,  one  in  1690  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Machinery  was  gradually  being  tried  to 
simplify  the  process  and,  as  was  natural,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  use  of  these 
by  patent.  Joseph  Mason  obtained  a  pat¬ 
ent  for  an  engine,  by  the  aid  of  which  a 
weaver  could  do  without  the  help  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  boy.  The  making  of  calico  was  patented 
also. 

During  the  17th  century  there  was  great 
dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  use  of  im¬ 
ported  cotton  fabrics  and  the  wearing  of 
such  was  punishable  by  a  fine.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  rapidly  made  in  system  and  ma¬ 
chines.  In  1718  the  modern  factory  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced,  and  in  1733  John 
Wyatt  made  a  machine  upon  which  was 
spun  the  first  thread  of  cotton  produced 
without  the  intervention  of  human  fingers. 

In  1764  James  Hargreaves  made  the  spin¬ 
ning  jenny,  and  by  four  years  after,  in  1768, 
the  colonies  were  able  to  provide  many  of 
their  own  fabrics,  as  linsey-woolsey  and 
linen  were  made  in  nearly  every  household, 
either  by  some  member  of  the  family  or  by 
itinerant  weavers.  Cotton  was  only  used 
as  weft. 

In  1775  the  first  spinning  jenny  was  seen 
in  America,  and  in  1788  two  Scotch  weav¬ 
ers  went  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy, 
and  a  loom  was  set  up  in  the  market  house 
with  probably  the  first  fly  shuttle  used  in 
America. 

In  the  story  of  the  inventions  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  there  are  many  interesting  bits  of  per¬ 
sonal  history.  One  deals  with  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  one  Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber  at 
Bolton,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  inventors  of  weaving  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  was  knighted  in  1786  and  died 
in  1792,  aged  60.  In  his  early  days  his  wife 
burned  the  models  he  was  working  on, 
which  he  never  forgave  her,  and  in  his  rich¬ 
est  days  he  never  allowed  her  an  income  of 
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more  than  four  shillings  a  week,  the  least 
the  law  granted  at  that  time.  Afterward  he 
had  twenty  factories,  either  his  own,  or 
those  paying  to  use  his  machinery.  In 
1782  he  employed  5,000  persons.  Later  his 
patents  were  set  aside  and  his  inventions 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Meanwhile  in  America  constant  improve¬ 
ments  were  being  tried  out,  but  not  until 
1792  was  there  a  really  new  invention  in 
the  cotton  gin,  a  machine  to  sift  the  cotton 
seed  from  the  lint.  This  was  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  suggestion  made  by  his  employer’s  wife. 
He  was  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  General 
Greene,  but  was  fond  of  experimenting 
with  machinery,  and  the  cotton  gin  was 
Greene’s  wife’s  idea. 

It  was  about  this  same  time  that  the  first 
sheetings,  checks  and  ginghams  were  made 
in  America.  In  1813  the  first  power  loom 
factory  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  used  by  Lowell,  Jackson  and  Moody, 
in  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Jacquard  loom  was  invented  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Maire  Jacquard,  born  at  Lyons, 
France,  in  1752.  He  completed  the  loom  in 
1801,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  and  his 
model  was  burned.  After  some  years  the 
machine  became  famous,  and  a  statue  to 
Jacquard  now  stands  where  his  model  was 
burned.  The  principle  depends  on  thread¬ 
ing  the  warp  through  cards  to  make  a  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  mostly  used  in  silk  weaving,  as 
Arkwright’s  inventions  were  used  in  cotton 
weaving. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  essen- 
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tial  parts  of  the  loom  are  similar,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  there  are 
slight  differences  in  detail.  The  harness  or 
group  of  heddles  is  not  always  swung  from 
the  top  of  the  loom  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  pedals  or  treadles  are  attached  some¬ 
times  at  the  front,  sometimes  at  the  back. 

The  two  beams  or  rollers  must  be  held  in 
slots  at  each  end  of  the  frame  work,  the 
front  or  cloth  beam  must  be  fixed  so  as  to 
be  held  tightly  in  place  by  an  iron  pawl 
catching  into  a  ratchet.  The  back  or  yarn 
beam  generally  has  large  pegs  by  which  it 
can  be  turned,  and  a  heavy  wooden  lever  to 
set  it  and  hold  the  warp  taut.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  show  these  two  beams,  as  well  as 
the  harness  or  heddle  group,  and  in  front 
of  it  the  batten,  which  is  a  swinging  frame 
holding  the  reed,  so  called  because  it  is  used 
to  beat  up  each  row  of  filling  into  a  close 
fabric.  Lathe  or  sley  is  another  name  for 
the  batten. 

The  Old  Looms. 

In  the  very  oldest  looms  the  method  was 
that  of  darning,  the  needle  or  shuttle  was 
carried  over  one  thread  and  under  another. 
But  in  very  early  times  a  method  was  de¬ 
vised  to  hold  up  a  series  of  alternate 
threads.  The  shuttle  was  then  passed 
through,  and  the  arrangement  of  threads 
changed  so  that  the  series  which  had 
been  above  is  now  below ;  this  process 
is  called  shedding.  Rack  of  the  heddles 
two  sticks  are  inserted  which  keep  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  threads  perfect.  These  are  called 
shed  sticks,  or  lease  sticks.  The  shed  is 
formed  in  a  modern  two-heddle  loom  by 
drawing-up  alternate  threads  by  raising  the 
heddle  through  which  they  pass.  This  is 
done  by  pressing  the  foot  on  one  pedal,  low¬ 
ering  the  corresponding  heddle  which 
causes  the  other  to  raise.  The  warp  leav¬ 
ing  the  yarn  beam  is  first  threaded  through 
the  heddles,  sometimes  called  hcalds,  the 
group  of  heddles  is  called  the  harness  or 
shaft.  The  heddles  are  sometimes  made 
by  hand  of  string,  as  in  second  illustration 
in  which  they  are  made  of  seine  cord. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  cord  with  a  metal 
eye.  and  sometimes  of  brass  or  iron  wire. 
The  essential  part  of  the  heddle  is  the  mail- 
eye.  The  heddles  set  in  frames  are  much 
the  easiest  for  an  amateur  to  use. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  heddles  is  the 
swinging  batten  or  reed  frame.  Reeds  are 
generally  made  nowadays  of  steel,  but  in 
Colonial  days  they  were  sometimes  made  of 
bamboo  or  whalebone.  The  warp  is 
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threaded  through  the  interstices  or  dents  of 
the  reed  made  by  threading  2  threads  in  a 
hole  for  6  or  8  dents. 

A  stretcher  with  nails  at  the  ends  for¬ 
merly  called  temple  or  tenterhook,  is  used 
to  keep  the  goods  stretched  across  or  of  uni¬ 
form  width.  The  old  expression  to  be  “on 
tenterhooks”  possibly  arose  from  this  con¬ 
nection  with  weaving. 

A  loom  having  been  obtained  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  outer  frame  adjusted,  the 
heddles  and  reed  being  left  till  later,  the 
first  step  is  preparing  and  putting  on  the 
warp.  This  is  frequently  done  even  in 
schools  where  weaving  is  done  in  large 
quantities,  by  a  professional  weaver,  but  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  get  one  when  de¬ 
sired.  Another  plan  is  to  have  the  warp 
put  on  the  beam  by  a  professional  before 
the  loom  is  set  up.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  interesting  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
one’s  self  and  the  process  of  beaming  the 
warp  is  a  particularly  fascinating  one.  The 
making  of  a  leased  warp  can  also  be  done 
by  amateurs,  but  it  is  wiser  not  to  attempt 
this  on  the  first  warp.  Warping  consists  in 
arranging  in  parallel  lines  as  many  threads 
as  are  required  to  weave  the  desired  width, 
and  as  long  as  the  piece  of  goods  is  to  be. 
This  must  be  done  a  few  threads  at  a  time. 
These  threads  must  be  crossed  near  the  end 
so  as  to  make  a  crossing  similar  to  that  in 
the  shed.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
process  will  be  given  later  on,  but  the  first 
warp  may  be  procured  ready-made.  The 
number  of  threads  or  “ends”  required  may 
be  estimated  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
inches  the  finished  goods  is  to  be  by  the 
dents  in  one  inch  of  the  reed.  Twelve 
threads  to  the  inch  is  an  average  number 
for  rag  weaving.  The  warp  should  be  that 
usually  required  in  rag  weaving.  A  sample 
from  a  rag  rug  may  be  sent  to  the  dealers. 
White  or  cream  colored  warp  is  best  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  In  a  piece  36  inches  wide  with 
\2  threads  to  the  inch,  432  threads  would 
be  required,  allowing  for  a  few  double  for 
the  selvage,  450  ends  is  a  good  number. 
Twenty-five  yards  is  as  much  as  a  novice 
can  handle  easily.  The  warp  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  wholesale  rates  and  delivered  ex¬ 
press  C.  O.  D.  from  Tinkler  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  should  be  stated  in  ordering 
that  it  is  to  be  chained — that  is,  after  the 
lease  is  put  in  the  whole  warp  is  chain- 
stitched  at  the  factory  to  avoid  tangling. 

Mertice  Buck. 

(Continued  in  December.) 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  WILL  NOT 
BURN 

ONE  thing  the  man  of  today  rightly 
expects  of  a  house— -that  it  shall  be 
safe — that  it  shall  be  proof  against 
fire.  Simple  consistency  demands 
so  much.  And  in  these  days  of  modern  fire¬ 
proof  material  for  building,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  neglect  of  this  vital  require¬ 
ment — no  good  and  sound  reason  that  can 
be  urged  against  building  every  home  fire- 
safe. 

For  the  rest,  a  man  demands  that  his 
house  shall  be  sanitary ;  that  it  shall  be  com¬ 
fortable  ;  that  it  shall  be  pleasing  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  that  it  shall  be  permanent ;  and  that 
it  shall  be  economical  in  up-keep. 

He  demands  these  things,  but  he  does  not 
always  get  them.  Every  professional  de¬ 
signer  of  homes,  every  professional  builder 
of  homes  knows  this.  And  thousands  of 
home  owners  know  it  to  their  sorrow. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  significant  facts : 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
homes  are  of  frame  construction. 

The  depreciation  on  a  frame  dwelling  is 
three  times  that  of  a  cement,  concrete  or 
any  other  non-inflammable  material. 

Our  annual  fire  loss  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions 
o  f  dollars, 
one-half  of 
which  would 
be  saved  by 
the  use  of 
non-combust¬ 
ible  materials. 

Our  per  capita 
loss  is  three 
times  that  of 
France,  five 
times  that  of 
England, 
twelve  times 
that  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  those 
countries 
there  is  prac- 
t  i  c  a  1 1  y  no 
frame  con¬ 
struction  t  o 
be  found. 

Here  in 
America  we 
have  homes 
to  bum. 


Most  startling  of  all,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  lives  are  lost  annually  through 
fires — a  terrible  sacrifice  to  tinder-box  con¬ 
struction. 

Yesterday  we  built  houses  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand — timber ;  today  we  are  build¬ 
ing  permanent  homes  of  steel,  of  concrete 
and  other  non-combustible  material. 

We  are  building  for  tomorrow,  homes 
that  are  safe  against  decay,  proof  against 
fire.  It  is  a  matter  of  obligation  to  every 
architect,  every  contractor,  to  know  the 
available  materials  and  to  master  the  ap¬ 
proved  methods  so  that  he  and  his  client 
may  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  result. 

The  man  who  builds  himself  a  home 
knows  he  must  fight  fire  and  decay  when 
he  builds,  not  after.  This  house  he  builds 
is  his  big  investment — his  bid  for  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community — his  home. 

With  no  wood  or  flimsy  material  to  burn, 
the  fire  hazard  is  nil.  Fire  cannot  start  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  furniture  or  hangings,  and  it 
cannot  spread.  Flames  rising  to  the  ceiling 
cannot  break  through  to  the  floors  above. 
The  fireproof  partitions  and  walls  check  and 
confine  the  blaze  effectively.  The  fire  con¬ 
trol  is  automatic — absolute. 

The  fireproof  house  is  of  double  value, 
for  a  house  well  constructed  is  not  only 


A  FIREPROOF  COTTAGE:  APPROXIMATE 

COST  $2,500.00 :  louis  boucherle  & 

SON,  ARCHITECTS,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


A  FIREPROOF  HOUSE:  APPROX¬ 
IMATE  cost  $10,000.00 :  louis 

BOUCHERLE  &  SON,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS  .-  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


A  FIREPROOF  HOUSE  :  APPROX¬ 
IMATE  cost  $6,500.00 :  louis 

BOUCHERLE  &  SON,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS  :  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
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MODERN  FIREPROOF  HOUSES. 


far  as  hre  is 
concerned,  but  is 
warm  in  the  winter 
and  cool  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  air  space 
in  walls  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  insulation  against  changing  temperature. 
It  is  a  house  easy  to  keep  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature — an  important  feature,  but  of  first 
consideration  if  there  are  children  in  the 
house. 

The  man  who  builds  his  house  fire-safe 
possesses  a  home  that  will  remain  for  his 
children,  and  for  their  children  and  for  gen¬ 
erations  beyond. 

And  the  fact  that  he  is  building  for  per¬ 
manence  so  broadens  his  ideas  that  the 
architect  is  given  wider  scope  and  freer 
rein  in  his  work. 

The  first  cost  of  the  fireproof  house  is 
little  more  than  the  old-time  tinder-box  con¬ 
struction,  but  the  last  cost  is  actually  less. 
Repairs  are  obviously  lessened,  the  very 
principle  of  construction  being  sound  and 
wear-resisting.  All  the  unceasing  petty  re¬ 
pairs  that  the  frame  house  demands — brok¬ 
en  gutters,  loose  siding,  interior  cracks,  un¬ 
even  floors,  etc.,  are  avoided. 

The  heavy  cost  of  repainting  is  eliminat¬ 
ed.  Cement  and  concrete  homes  grow  mel¬ 
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low  with  age ;  they  do  not  demand 
a  new  outside  finish  every  so  often. 
Reshingling,  an  expensive  item 
when  required,  is  done  away  with. 
Depreciation,  the  permanent  ex¬ 
haustion  of  values,  is  slight.  Heat¬ 
ing  expense  is  minimized.  Insur¬ 
ance  rates  are  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant.  In  short,  the  up-keep  of 
the  fireproof  house  is  so  low  that 
it  more  than  over-balances  the 
slightly  greater  first  cost. 

The  old  argument  for  frame 
construction  on  account  of  cheap¬ 
ness  is  no  longer  of  any  force. 
This  modern  fireproof  dwelling  is 
not  only  the  best,  but  it  is 
the  least  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Maurice  M.  Sloan 
in  “The  Concrete  House 
and  Its  Construction” 
says :  “The  fundamental 
rule  of  all  good  architec¬ 
tural  design  is  that  the 
appearance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  shall  express  the 
structural  capabilities  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
great  main  divisions  of  architectural  history 
are  marked  either  by  the  adoption  of  new 
materials  or  by  improved  methods  of  using 
the  old  ones.  But  as  all  transitions  in  ar¬ 
chitectural  styles  are  slow  and  gradual,  ele¬ 
ments  of  previous  architectural  design  still 
appear  in  the  newer  styles.  So  it  is  that  the 
columnar  halls  of  the  Egyptian  temple  take 
their  proportions  and  construction  from  the 
rock  temples  carved  in  the  mountain  side, 
where  gigantic  pillars  were  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  vault,  as  in  modem  mine 
workings. 

“The  Greeks,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Egyptians,  built  with  the  stone  column 
and  superimposed  lintels  until  the  Romans 
developed  the  arch,  and  learned  that  great 
spans  could  be  made  by  supporting  an  arch 
ring  of  stones  under  heavy  buttresses.  It 
remained,  however,  for  those  masters  of 
Gothic  architecture  the  mediaevalists  to 
produce  a  new  architecture  by  balancing 
arch  thrust  with  arch  thrust,  and  support¬ 
ing  the  whole  gigantic,  and,  withal,  light 
and  wonderful  structure,  upon  isolated 
piers,  the  beauty  of  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.”  Americans  are  now  making  de¬ 
signs  for  concrete  houses  as  suitable  for 
homes  as  the  Gothic  is  for  temples. 
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ABOUT  AMERICAN  RUGS:  BY 
FRANK  ALEXANDER  COX 

OST  antique  rugs  were  made  to 
use  and  to  keep  and  not  to  sell. 
The  quality  varied  only  with  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  weavers. 
Each  family  in  the  Orient  raised  its  own 
sheep,  spun  its  own  wools,  prepared  its  own 
dyes,  dyed  its  own  yarns  and  wove  in  its 
own  designs.  The  rugs  were  their  own 
rugs,  the  result  of  their  own  skill  and  labor, 
the  product  of  their  own  handiwork.  The 
value  of  such  rugs  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  oftentimes 
they  embodied  the  life  industry  of  an  entire 
family. 

The  designs  were  historic.  Some  were 
hundreds  of  years  old.  They  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  localities  from  which  they 
came  and  expressive  of  the  traditions  of  the 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  made.  They  were 
so  distinctive  that  oftentimes  the  origin  of 
a  rug  could  be  traced  back  even  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  family  by  whom  it  was  woven  in 
some  little  village  hidden  away  far  up 
among  the  hills. 

The  dyemakers  often  devoted  their  entire 
lives  to  the  making  of  vegetable  dyes.  Sel¬ 
dom  did  they  attempt  to  master  more  than 
one  or  two  colors.  Time  to  them  meant 
little.  The  production  of  a  beautiful  color¬ 
ing  brought  them  fame  and  distinction  far 
more  precious  to  them  than  gold.  The  se¬ 
crets  of  their  methods  were  a  father’s  leg¬ 
acy  to  his  oldest  son,  and  jealously  guarded. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  today  many 
vegetable  dyes  used  in  the  Orient,  for  in  the 
course  of  time  there  developed  a  demand 
for  Oriental  fabrics  which  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  slow  and  painstaking  methods 
of  dyeing  and  weaving  of  the  olden  days. 
Aniline  dye  stuffs  and  day  labor  in  rug  fac¬ 
tories  have  solved  the  question  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  created  an  industry.  What  was 
once  an  art  has  become  a  trade.  What  was 
once  a  pastime  is  now  a  livelihood.  That  a 
sweatshop  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
should  turn  out  Navajo  blankets  by  the  doz¬ 
ens,  is  no  more  incongruous  than  Turkish 
rug  factories  in  the  slums  of  Constantinople 
are  making  Persian  prayer  rugs  by  the  bale. 

Today,  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Oriental 
wools  are  exported  to  the  makers  of  domes¬ 
tic  rugs.  A  similar  condition  prevails  with 
Turkish  and  Egyption  tobacco  and  with 
Japanese  rice.  The  home  industry  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  raw  materials  of  a  far  lower  stand¬ 


ard  than  is  required  for  export.  And,  in  as 
much  as  the  quality  of  an  Oriental  rug  is 
always  subservient  to  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  Oriental,  why  should  this  not  be  so  ? 

Stripped  of  all  sentiment,  there  are  but 
two  elements  which  can  enter  into  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  a  floor  covering  whether  it 
be  Oriental  or  domestic — beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Beauty  is  dependent  somewhat  on 
the  design  but  far  more  upon  the  colors  and 
their  fastness.  Durability  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  weaving.  A  knot  is  a  knot,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  it  is  tied.  Its  mission  is 
to  hold  in  the  tufts.  It  may  be  tied  by  a 
Turk,  a  Persian,  a  heathen  Chinee  or  by  a 
Jacquard  loom.  So  long  as  it  accomplishes 
its  purpose  and  does  its  work  well,  there 
can  be  no  practical  difference  except  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  design  which  is  most  desirable  for 
your  use  is  the  one  which  harmonizes  most 
thoroughly  with  the  other  surroundings  in 
your  home.  Of  this  there  is  no  better  judge 
than  yourself.  You  will  know  what  you 
like  from  looking  at  it.  You  can  likewise 
judge  the  beauty  of  the  color  for  yourself. 
But  for  permanence  you  must  depend  and 
rely  upon  the  maker  of  the  rug.  Your 
dealer  can  help  you  when  selling  you  a  do¬ 
mestic  rug,  for  he  knows  the  mills  which 
produced  it.  If  he  is  selling  you  a  modern 
Oriental,  there  isn’t  one  chance  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  he  knows  whether  it  was  made  in 
Persia  or  Turkey,  and  much  less  chance  that 
there  is  any  way  of  finding  out  who  actu¬ 
ally  made  it.  The  responsibility  rests 
wholly  on  your  shoulders. 

We  have  today  American  rugs  manufac¬ 
tured  under  the  most  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions,  made  from  the  finest  of  import¬ 
ed  wools,  dyed  with  the  best  of  dyes  that 
have  been  tested  by  the  most  skilful  chem¬ 
ists,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  colors 
and  designs  that  the  Orient  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  and  woven  with  a  fineness  of  weave 
that  human  hands  could  not  duplicate  in  a 
lifetime  of  constant  labor.  As  for  a  price 
comparison,  there  can  be  none.  The  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  inferior  modern  Oriental  costs 
more  than  the  finest  and  most  expensive  do¬ 
mestic  rug  of  the  same  size. 

If  you  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  in  this  country,  you  will  find  a 
constant  endeavor  to  better  the  fabric,  to 
improve  the  designs  and  to  secure  perma¬ 
nence  of  color.  Today  even  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  grades  of  domestic  rugs  are  vastly 
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supe  r  i  o  r  to 
those  of  a  few 
years  back. 

Have  you 
ever  been  in  a 
city  where  a, 
domestic  rug 
has  been 
placed  out  on 
the  sidewalk 
and  left  there 
for  a  week  or 
more  in  all 
sorts  of 
weather  a  n  d 
for  thousands 
of  people  to 
tramp  over 
and  then  not 
show  any  ap¬ 
preciable  signs 


WEAVING  IN 
TURKEY : 
COURTESY 
OF  THE  M.  J. 
WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES. 


of  wear?  This  test  has  been  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  from  coast  to  coast,  and  it 
is  a  most  gratifying  tribute  to  the  quality 
of  dyes  and  materials  used  in  the  better 
grades  of  domestic  rugs. 

In  many  instances  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  an  Oriental  rug  which  will  har¬ 
monize  with  some  of  the  beautiful  colors 
that  are  found  in  modern  drapery'  fabrics. 
This  is  largely  accountable  for  the  demand 
for  Chenille  rugs  in  plain  colors,  for  the 
modern  decorator  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
beauty  of  design  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict 
of  colors. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American 
manufacturer  would  have  felt  highly  com¬ 
plimented  to  have  his  products  compared 
favorably  with  the  Orientals.  Today,  many 
domestic  rugs  are  actually  better  in  some 


way  than  the  modern  rugs  from  the  Far 
East.  Good  wools,  good  dyes,  good  de¬ 
signs,  good  colors,  good  weaving  and  the 
purpose  to  make  rugs  as  well  as  rugs  can 
be  made,  must  produce  valuable  rugs. 

HAS  AMERICA  NO  TIME  FOR 
MUSIC  ? 

( Continued  from  page  eoo.) 

dignity  and  what  I  feel  to  be  the  right 
progress  of  operatic  music. 

“Speaking  of  the  American  desire  for 
variation,  for  melodrama,  for  action,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  a  way  it  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  operas  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  year,  and  mainly  the  same  ones 
year  after  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  This  is  not  so  in  Germany,  even  in 
the  smaller  cities.  Eighty  and  ninety  operas 
are  heard  in  a  single  season,  simply  and 
beautifully  produced.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  a  great  interest  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  some  new  and  famous  musical 
achievement  here,  but  there  is  not  the  crav¬ 
ing  which  we  have  in  Germany  for  more 
and  more  music,  more  new,  more  old,  to 
have  our  lives  filled  with  it,  with  never 
enough. 

“Also  in  America  the  very  elaborate  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  opera  must  preclude  the  pre¬ 
senting  of  great  numbers.  The  very  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  time  given  to  the  presentation 
must  limit  the  productions  in  a  season.  1 
am  not  opposed  to  the  rich  background  for 
operatic  music.  I  am  interested  in  what 
Urban  has  done  for  the  stage  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  in  what  Rinehart  has  done  in  Germany 
and  in  Gordon  Craig’s  work;  but  I  feel  al¬ 
ways  that  the  opera  must  have  its  setting 
in  absolute  harmony,  beautifully  appropri¬ 
ate  ;  we  must  not  change  the  opera  from  a 
great  musical  achievement  to  a  picture 
book.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  moving 
pictures  are  doing  this  for  the  stage,  doing 
it  swiftly  everywhere.  We  are  asked  to 
look,  to  look,  not  to  listen,  not  to  think — 
we  must  not  have  the  opera  overwhelmed 
as  drama  is  being,  and  so  I  plead  for  a 
stage  setting  that  is  traditionally  simple,  ap¬ 
propriately  beautiful,  a  setting  that  may  be 
realized  only  as  an  extension  of  the  music, 
singing  and  drama. 

Coming  Late  to  the  Opera. 

“I  have  been  asked  several  times  to  speak 
on  the  tendency  in  the  American  opera 
houses  to  come  late  and  leave  early.  What 
remedy  can  any  one  suggest?  It  is  all  in 
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the  hands  of  the  people  who  come  to  the 
opera.  With  music  lovers  in  Germany  this 
difficulty  does  not  exist — people  long  to 
come  early  and  are  happy  as  long  as  they 
hear  music.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
answer,  that  the  more  you  love  music  the 
more  you  want  of  it,  the  more  you  avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  it.  I 
think  in  time  all  these  things  will  change  in 
America,  say  in  a  century  or  two,  and  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  ask  people  to  come 
early  and  stay  late,  to  come  quietly,  to  cease 
from  talking;  they  will  inevitably  respond 
to  the  opportunity  to  hear  music,  to  hear  it 
with  profound  interest,  through  the  love  of 
it.  There  is  no  other  way  to  change  mat¬ 
ters  except  to  increase  the  love  of  music — 
you  cannot  have  conscription  for  the  opera. 
.Fancy  dragging  people  in  early  and  locking 
them  in  for  their  pleasure !  As  it  is,  I  am 
told  that  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  coming  eagerly  in  time  for  the  over¬ 
ture,  that  the  galleries  are  filled  before  the 
curtain  goes  up,  and  that  more  and  more  in 
orchestra  and  boxes  are  the  lovers  of  great 
music. 

Love  of  Music  in  America. 

“I  think  that  perhaps  one  reason  the  love 
of  music  is  not  yet  so  prevalent  here  as  in 
Europe  is  because  Americans  have  felt, 
many  of  them,  that  music  can  be  acquired 
any  day,  at  any  age.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  have  beautiful  architecture 
without  having  thought  much  about  it,  until 
you  are  middle  aged.  You  can  have  a  large 
gallery  of  paintings  by  great  artists  and  a 
library  filled  with  beautiful,  exalted  po¬ 
etry,  but  music,  it  seems  to  me,  demands  a 
greater  preparation.  You  can  listen  to  it, 
you  can  buy  it;  but  you  must  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  it  through  years  of  training  to 
fully  love  and  desire  it.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  our  little  children  begin  to  study 
music  when  they  begin  to  study  their  al¬ 
phabet.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  not  an  accomplishment.  They  are 
brought  up  with  Chamber  Music  in  the 
home,  they  know  it  by  heart,  then  when 
they  are  a  little  older  they  begin  to  study 
symphony  music,  they  study  it  earnestly, 
joyously,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  opera 
when  they  are  very  young,  and  operas  are 
written  in  Germany  for  the  little  children. 
Humperdinck  wrote  ‘Hansel  and  Gretel’  for 
a  child  audience,  and  Weber  wrote  ‘Der 
Freischutz’  for  the  children  he  knew  would 
enjoy  it. 

“As  for  myself,  I  was  but  six  years  old 


when  I  first  heard  ‘Der  Freischutz, ’  and, 
though  for  some  years  after  I  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  music,  I  never  changed  my  mind  from 
that  day  about  becoming  a  musician  and 
giving  my  life  to  the  work.  That  was  what 
I  wanted  and  what  I  intended  to  have.  In 
all  the  years  that  have  followed  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  wonder  of  that  magical  opera 
of  Weber’s,  and  so  I  feel  that  it  is  a  little 
hopeless  to  begin  to  get  one’s  music  at 
twenty-six  or  thirty-six  instead  of  six.  We 
know  how  much  easier  it  is  for  all  people 
to  take  up  a  language  in  youth,  to  learn  to 
dance,  and  skate,  and  run  and  jump  when 
they  are  young.  Why  should  this  not  be 
true  of  the  arts  as  well? 

German  Musical  Education. 

“In  Germany  we  learn  music  not  only  by 
studying  it  and  playing  it  and  hearing  it,  but 
our  love  of  it  is  increased  because  we 
are  taught  the  history  of  the  great  musi¬ 
cians,  we  know  them  intimately,  we  know 
their  successes  and  their  sorrows,  we  know 
about  them  when  they  were  little  children, 
and  when  we  play  their  music  we  love  it 
through  loving  them,  and  as  we  grow  older 
we  study  their  influence  on  their  nation,  on 
all  musical  development.” 

Already  Mr.  Bodanzky  has  had  the  first 
rehearsals  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  expresses  himself  as  being  more  than 
delighted  with  the  building,  and  with  the 
orchestra  that  has  been  offered  him.  He 
finds  the  individual  members  sensitive,  ac¬ 
complished  musicians,  cordial  to  his  point 
of  view,  absorbed  in  their  artistic  career. 
He  awaits  with  great  interest  his  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  American  public,  he  is  eager  to 
begin  his  work,  and  hopes  that  through  it 
he  will  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  music  lovers  of  America. 

ROOK  REVIEWS 
THE  FACTORIES  WITH  OTHER  LYR¬ 
ICS:  BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

HIS  little  book  of  collected  verses 
of  Margaret  Widdemer’s  gives  her 
friends  a  fine  opportunity  to  judge 
of  her  versatility,  her  ability  to 
catch  and  make  real  the  many  moods  of  na¬ 
ture  and  to  give  new  aspect  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  vex  the  thinking  people  of 
today.  The  book  receives  its  name  from 
the  first  poem,  the  oft-quoted  protest  against 
the  binding  of  “little  sisters  till  their  play¬ 
ing  time  was  done.”  The  same  cry  against 
child  labor  is  heard  in  “A  New  Spinning 
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Song,”  ‘‘A  Christmas  Doll,”  and  “Twisted 
Souls.”  In  this  book  is  a  mournful  “Epi¬ 
taph  for  Little  Children.”  Stirring  and 
heart  rending  wails  are  heard  beneath  the 
rhythmic  tramp  of  men  marching  to  battle 
and  of  women  watching  and  weeping  as 
they  pass. 

But  these  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume,  for  there  are  many  lovely  little 
country  carols  and  gay  love  ballads.  We  see 
through  the  power  of  her  insight  the  colors 
of  sunset,  hear  the  voice  of  spring,  catch 
the  perfume  of  lilac-fronds  and  carnations. 
Many  of  these  poems  are  already  familiar 
to  our  readers  as  they  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  The  Craftsman: 

“God  does  not  give  us,  when  our  youth  is 
done, 

Any  such  dower  as  we  thought  should  be : 
We  are  not  strong,  not  crowned  with  moon 
or  sun ; 

We  are  not  gods  nor  conquerors:  life’s  sea 
Has  not  rolled  back  to  let  our  feet  pass 
through,” 

she  says  in  “Gifts.”  Yet  He  has  given  us 
“the  gift  to  feel 
In  little  looks  of  praise, 

In  words,  in  sunny  days, 

A  pleasantness,  a  mirth — 

Joy  in  a  bird’s  far  wings, 

Pleasure  in  flowers  breaking  out  of  earth. 
In  a  child’s  laughter,  in  a  neighbor’s  smile.” 

Whoever  enjoys  fine  thought  poetically 
expressed  will  enjoy  “The  Wonderful 
Country”  and  wish  with  her 

“that  I  might  turn  back 
On  the  Wonderful  Country’s  track 
Where  all  o’  the  folk  were  wonder-wise 
And  all  o’  the  world  was  new  .  .  . 

Where  apple-trees  swept  the  moon 
And  long  as  a  year  was  Tune 
And  just  beyond  the  yellow  road’s  rise 
Anything  might  come  true !” 

The  gentle  philosophy,  sweet  sympathy 
and  delicious  imagination  one  meets  in  this 
book  will  win  for  it  many  lifelong  friends. 
(Published  by  The  John  C.  Winston  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  160  pages.  Price  $i 
net.) 

THE  ARTISTIC  ANATOMY  OF 
TREES:  BY  REX  YICAT  COLE 

ANY  books  have  been  written  upon 
the  anatomy  of  man,  of  animals  and 
of  flowers,  but  never  before  have 
trees  been  subject  to  as  sympathetic,  pro¬ 
found  and  thorough  an  analysis  of  their 


beauty  and  formation  as  in  this  book  of 
Mr.  Cole’s,  which  forms  the  latest  addition 
to  the  New  Art  Library.  Art  students  can¬ 
not  even  casually  glance  over  this  book 
without  becoming  enthused  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  decorative  suggestion  revealed  in 
Mr.  Cole’s  sketches.  Various  chapters  deal 
with  trees  in  relation  to  paintings,  balance 
of  dark  spaces  with  light,  tree  forms 
against  the  sky,  influence  of  situation,  his¬ 
torical  association,  how  a  tree  is  built  up, 
forms  of  twigs,  branches,  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruits.  Beside  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  drawings  and  three  hundred  dia¬ 
grams  by  the  author,  there  are  forty-eight 
full  page  reproductions  from  Rubens, 
Turner,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Botticelli  and 
others,  showing  how  trees  were  introduced 
into  the  compositions  of  great  masters. 

The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  interesting, 
helpful  and  inspiring  suggestions  for  art  or 
nature  lovers  and  should  be  within  instant 
reach  of  every  art  student,  even  though  he 
intends  to  make  the  figure  his  particular 
field  of  study.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated. 
339  pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 

THE  WORK  OF  OUR  HANDS:  BY 
HERBERT  J.  HALL,  M.  D.,  AND 
MERTICE  M.  C.  BUCK 

TPIE  need  of  adequate  work  for  the 
handicapped  has  long  been  felt  in  this 
country  and  something  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  several  small  experimental 
centers.  A  number  of  sanatoriums  have 
tried  outdoor  work  of  a  light  nature,  such 
as  making  small  articles  of  pottery, 
basketry,  etc.,  as  a  curative  means,  and  the 
results  have  been  astonishing.  The  mind 
taken  away  from  weakening  brooding  upon 
bodily  troubles  and  busied  with  work  that 
is  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  that  will  bring 
in  enough  to  keep  away  the  humiliating 
sense  of  dependence  upon  charity,  is  a  big 
factor  toward  the  regaining  of  health.  “The 
Work  of  Our  Hands”  is  a  study  of  occupa¬ 
tions  for  invalids.  Dr.  Hall  and  Miss  Buck 
have  given  special  study  to  the  remedial 
effects  of  pleasant  work  on  those  suffering 
from  nervous  breakdown,  as  well  as  that 
of  providing  a  source  of  income  for  the 
blind,  crippled  and  infirm.  This  book  covers 
the  subject  in  a  way  that  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  to  social  workers,  doctors,  sanatorium 
nurses  and  shut-ins.  (Published  by  Mof- 
fatt,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  21 1  pages. 
8  Illustrations.  Price  $1.50  net.) 
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“WHERE  LOVE  IS:”  A  RUSSIAN  CHRISTMAS 
STORY:  BY  LEON  N.  TOLSTOY 

(Courtesy  of  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard) 

N  a  certain  city  dwelt  Martin  Avdyeeich,  the  cobbler. 
He  lived  in  a  cellar,  a  wretched  little  hole  with  a  single 
window.  The  window  looked  up  toward  the  street, 
and  through  it  Martin  could  just  see  the  passers-by. 
It  is  true  that  he  could  see  little  more  than  their  boots, 
but  Martin  Avdyeeich  could  read  a  man’s  character 

by  his  boots,  so  he  needed  no  more . Avdyeeich 

had  always  been  a  pretty  good  man,  but  as  he  grew  old  he  began  to 
think  more  about  his  soul,  and  draw  nearer  to  his  God.  While  Mar¬ 
tin  was  still  a  journeyman  his  wife  had  died;  but  his  wife  had  left 
him  a  little  boy —three  years  old.  Their  other  children  had  not  lived. 
All  the  eldest  had  died  early.  Martin  wished  at  first  to  send  his 
little  child  into  the  country  to  his  sister,  but  afterward  he  thought 
better  of  it.  "‘My  Kapitoshka,”  thought  he,  “will  feel  miserable  in 
a  strange  household.  He  shall  stay  here  with  me.”  And  so  Avdyee¬ 
ich  left  his  master,  and  took  to  living  in  lodgings  alone  with  his  little 
son.  But  God  did  not  give  Avdyeeich  happiness  in  his  children.  No 
sooner  had  the  little  one  begun  to  grow  up  and  be  a  help  and  a  joy 
to  his  father’s  heart,  than  a  sickness  fell  upon  Kapitoshka,  the  little 
one  took  to  his  bed,  lay  there  in  a  raging  fever  for  a  week,  and  then 
died.  Martin  buried  his  son  in  despair — so  desperate  was  he  that 
he  began  to  murmur  against  God.  .  .  . 

And  lo !  one  day  there  came  to  Avdyeeich  from  the  Troitsa  Monas¬ 
tery,  an  aged  peasant-pilgrim — it  was  already  the  eighth 
year  of  his  pilgrimage.  Avdyeeich  fell  a-talking  with  him 
and  began  to  complain  of  his  great  sorrow.  “As  for  living 
any  longer,  thou  man  of  God,”  said  he,  “I  desire  it  not.” 

And  the  old  man  said  to  him:  “Thy  speech,  Martin, 

is  not  good . God  willed  that  thy  son  shouldst  die, 

but  that  thou  shouldst  live.  Therefore  ’twas  the  best 
thing  both  for  him  and  for  thee.  It  is  because  thou 
wouldst  fain  have  loved  for  thy  own  delight  that  thou 
dost  now  despair.” 
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“But  what  then  is  a  man  to  live  for?”  asked  Avdyeeich. 

And  the  old  man  answered:  “For  God,  Martin!  ....  When 
thou  dost  begin  to  live  for  Him,  thou  wilt  grieve  about  nothing  more, 
and  all  things  will  come  easy  to  thee.” 

Martin  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said:  “And  how 
must  one  live  for  God?” 

“Christ  hath  shown  us  the  way.  Thou  knowest  thy  letters.  Buy 
the  Gospels  and  read;  there  thou  wilt  find  out  how  to  live  for  God. 
There,  everything  is  explained.” 

These  words  made  the  heart  of  Avdyeeich  burn  within  him,  and 
he  went  the  same  day  and  bought  for  himself  a  New  Testament 
printed  in  very  large  type,  and  began  to  read.  .  .  . 

Henceforth  the  whole  life  of  Avdyeeich  was  changed.  Formerly, 
whenever  he  had  a  holiday,  he  would  go  to  the  tavern  to  drink  tea, 
nor  would  he  say  no  to  a  drop  of  brandy  now  and  again.  He  would 
tipple  with  his  comrades,  and  though  not  actually  drunk,  would, 
for  all  that,  leave  the  inn  a  bit  merry,  babbling  nonsense  and  talking 
loudly  and  censoriously.  He  had  done  with  all  that  now.  His  life 
became  quiet  and  joyful.  .  .  . 

It  happened  once  that  Martin  was  up  reading  till  very  late.  He 
was  reading  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  He  was  reading  the  sixth  chapter, 
and  as  he  read  he  came  to  the  words  “And  to  him  that  smiteth  thee 
on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also  the  other.”  This  passage  he  read  several 
times,  and  presently  he  came  to  that  place  where  the  Lord  says: 
“And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 
Whosoever  cometli  to  Me,  and  heareth  My  sayings,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like.  He  is  like  a  man 
which  built  a  house,  and  dug  deep,  and  laid  the  foundations 
on  a  rock.  And  when  the  flood  arose,  the  storm 
beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not 
shake  it,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  But  he 
that  heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that  with¬ 
out  a  foundation  built  an  house  upon  the  earth, 
against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and 
immediately  it  fell,  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great.” 

Avdyeeich  read  these  words  through  and  through, 
and  his  heart  was  glad.  He  took  off  his  glasses,  laid 
A  them  on  the  book,  rested  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  fell  a-thinking.  And  he  began  to 
measure  his  own  life  by  these  words.  And  he 
thought  to  himself,  “Is  my  house  built  on  the 
rock  or  on  the  sand?”  ....  And  he  read 
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all  about  the 
woman  who 
anointed 
Christ’s  feet 
and  washed 
them  with 
her  tears, 
and  how  He 
justified  her. 

And  so  he 
came  at  last 

to  the  forty-fourth  verse,  and  there  he  read 
these  words:  “And  He  turned  to  the  woman 
and  said  to  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman? 

I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  Me 
no  water  for  My  feet;  but  she  has  washed 
My  feet  with  tears  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head.  ....  And  again  Avdyeeich  took  off  his 
glasses,  and  laid  them  on  the  book,  and  fell  a-thinking. 

“So  it  is  quite  plain  that  I  too  have  something  of 

the  Pharisee  about  me.  Am  I  not  always  thinking  of 

myself?  Am  I  not  always  thinking  of  drinking  tea,  and 
keeping  myself  as  warm  and  cozy  as  possible,  without 
thinking  at  all  about  the  guest?  Simon  thought  about 
himself,  but  did  not  give  the  slightest  thought  to  his  guest.  But 

who  was  the  guest?  The  Lord  Himself.  And  suppose  He  were  to 

come  to  me,  should  I  treat  Him  as  the  Pharisee  did?” 

And  Avdyeeich  leaned  both  his  elbows  on  the  table  and,  without 
perceiving  it,  fell  a-dozing. 

“Martin !”  It  was  as  though  the  voice  of  some  one  close  to  his  ear. 

Martin  started  up  from  his  nap.  “Who’s  there?” 

He  turned  around,  he  gazed  at  the  door,  but  there  was  no  one. 
Again  he  dozed  off.  Suddenly  he  heard  quite  plainly,  “Martin, 
Martin,  I  say!  Look  to-morrow  into  the  street.  I  am  coming.” 

Martin  awoke,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  began  to  rub  his  eyes. 
And  he  did  not  know  himself  whether  he  had  heard  these  words 
asleep  or  awake.  He  turned  down  the  lamp  and  laid  him  down  to 
rest. 

At  dawn,  next  day,  Avdyeeich  arose,  prayed  to  God,  lit  his  stove, 
got  ready  his  gruel  and  cabbage  soup,  filled  his  samovar,  put  on  his 
apron,  and  sat  him  down  by  his  window  to  work.  .  .  . 
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The  house  porter  passed  by  in  new  felt  boots,  the  water-carrier 
passed  by,  and  after  that  there  passed  close  to  the  window  an  old 
soldier,  one  of  Nicholas’s  veterans,  in  tattered  old  boots,  with  a 
shovel  in  his  hands.  Avdyeeich  knew  him  by  his  boots.  The  old 
fellow  was  called  Stepanuich,  and  lived  with  the  neighboring  shop 
keeper,  who  harbored  him  of  his  charity.  Stepanuich  stopped  before 
Avdyeeieh’s  window  to  sweep  away  the  snow.  Avdyeeich  cast  a 
glance  at  him,  and  then  went  on  working  as  before. 

"I’m  not  growing  sager  as  I  grow  older,”  thought  Avdyeeich,  with 
some  self-contempt.  “1  make  up  my  mind  that  Christ  is  coming  to 
me,  and  lo!  't is  only  Stepanuich  clearing  away  the  snow.  Thou 
simpleton,  thou!  thou  art  wool-gathering!”  .  .  . 

d  he  old  man  is  very  much  broken,”  thought  Avdyeeich  to  him¬ 
self.  "It  is  quite  plain  that  he  has  scarcely  strength  enough  to  scrape 
away  the  snow.  Suppose  I  make  him  drink  a  little  tea !  The  samovar, 
too,  is  just  on  the  boil.”  Avdyeeich  put  down  his  awl,  got  up,  placed 
the  samovar  on  the  table,  put  some  tea  in  it,  and  tapped  on  the  window 
with  his  fingers.  Stepanuich  turned  around  and  came  to  the  window. 
Avdyeeich  beckoned  to  him,  and  then  went  and  opened  the  door. 

"Come  in  and  warm  yourself  a  bit,”  cried  he.  “You’re  a  bit 
chilled,  eh?” 

"‘Christ  requite  you!  Yes,  and  all  my  bones  ache  too,”  said 
Stepanuich. 

And  Avdye  eich  filled  two  cups,  and  gave  one  to  his  guest,  and  he 
poured  his  own  tea  out  into  the  saucer  and  began  to  blow  it. 

Stepanuich  drank  his  cup,  turned  it  upside  down,  put  a  gnawed 
crust  on  the  top  of  it,  and  said,  "Thank  you.”  But  it  was  quite  plain 
that  he  wanted  to  be  asked  to  have  some  more. 

“Have  a  drop  more.  Do!”  said  Avdyeeich,  and  poured  out  fresh 
cups  for  his  guest  and  himself,  and  as  Avdyeeich  drank  his  cup,  he 
could  not  help  glancing  at  the  window  from  time  to  time. 

“Dost  thou  expect  anyone?”  asked  his  guest. 

“Do  I  expect  anyone?  Well,  honestly,  I  hardly  know.  I  am 
expecting  and  I  am  not  expecting,  and  there's  a  word  which  has 
burnt  itself  right  into  my  heart.  Whether  it  was  a  vision  or  no,  I 
know  not.  Look  now,  my  brother!  I  was  reading  yesterday  about 
our  little  Father  Christ;  how  He  suffered;  how  He  came  on  earth. 
Hast  thou  heard  of  Him,  eh?” 

"I  have  heard,  I  have  heard.”  replied  Stepanuich,  “but  we  poor 
ignorant  ones  know  not  our  letters.” 

“Anyhow,  I  was  reading  about  this  very  thing — how  He  came 
down  upon  earth.  I  was  reading  how  He  went  to  the  Pharisee,  and 
how  the  Pharisee  did  not  meet  Him  half-way.  That  was  what  I  was 
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reading  about  yesternight,  little  brother  mine.  I  read  that  very 
thing,  and  bethought  me  how  the  Honorable  did  not  receive  our  little 
Father  Christ  honorably.  But  suppose,  I  thought,  if  He  came  to 
one  like  me — would  I  receive  Him?  Simon,  at  any  rate,  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  Him  at  all.  Thus,  I  thought,  and  so  thinking,  fell  asleep.  I 
fell  asleep,  I  say,  little  brother  mine,  and  I  heard  my  name  called. 
I  started  up.  A  voice  was  whispering  at  my  very  ear.  ‘Look  out 
to-morrow!’  it  said,  ‘I  am  coming.’  And  so  it  befell  twice.  Now 
look!  Wouldst  thou  believe  it?  The  idea  stuck  to  me — I  scold  my¬ 
self  for  my  folly,  and  yet  I  look  for  Him,  our  little  Father  Christ! 
.  .  .  .  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  our  little  Father  went  about 
on  earth,  He  despised  no  one,  but  sought  unto  the  simple  folk  most 

of  all.  He  was  always  among  the  simple  folk . He  who  would 

be  the  first  among  you,  He  says,  let  him  become  the  servant  of  all. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  that  He  says,  Blessed  are  the  lowly,  the  peace¬ 
makers,  the  humble,  and  the  long-suffering.” 

Stepanuich  forgot  his  tea.  He  was  an  old  man,  soft-hearted,  and 
tearful.  He  sat  and  listened,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“Come,  drink  a  little  more,”  said  Avdyeeich.  But  Stepanuich 
crossed  himself,  expressed  his  thanks,  pushed  away  his  cup,  and  got 
up. 

“I  thank  thee,  Martin  Avdyeeich.  I  have  fared  well  at  thy  hands, 
and  thou  hast  refreshed  me  both  in  body  and  soul.” 

“Thou  wilt  show  me  a  kindness  by  coming  again.  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  a  guest,”  said  Avdyeeich.  Stepanuich  departed,  and  Martin 
poured  out  the  last  dr  o  of  tea,  drank  it,  washed  up,  and  again  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  work — he  had  some  back-stitching  to  do. 
He  stitched  and  stitched,  and  now  and  then  cast  glances  at  the  win¬ 
dow — he  was  looking  for  Christ,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  Him 
and  His  works.  .  .  . 

There  came  alongside  the  window  a  woman  in  worsted  stockings 
and  rustic  shoes,  and  as  she  was  passing  by  she  stopped  short  in  front 
of  the  partition  wall.  Avdyeeich  looked  up  at  her  from  his  window, 
and  he  saw  that  the  woman  was  a  stranger  and  poorly  clad,  and  that 
she  had  a  little  child  with  her.  She  was  leaning  up  against  the  wall 
with  her  back  to  the  wind,  and  tried  to  wrap  the  child  up,  but  she  had 

nothing  to  wrap  it  up  with . Then  Avdyeeich  got  up,  went 

out  of  the  door  and  on  to  the  steps,  and  cried,  “My  good  woman! 
My  good  woman!” 

The  woman  heard  him  and  turned  around. 

“Why  dost  thou  stand  out  in  the  cold  there  with  the  child?  Come 
inside !  In  the  warm  room  thou  wilt  be  better  able  to  tend  him.  This 
way!” 
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The  woman  was  amazed.  What  she  saw7  wras  an  old  fellow7  in  an 
apron  and  with  glasses  on  his  nose  calling  to  her.  She  came  tow7ard 
him. 

They  went  down  the  steps  together — they  went  into  the  room. 
The  old  man  led  the  woman  to  the  bed.  “There,"  said  he,  “sit  dow7n, 
gossip,  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  warm  and  feed  thy  little  one.”  .  .  .  . 

He  went  to  the  table,  got  some  bread  and  a  dish,  opened  the  oven 
door,  put  some  cabbage  soup  into  the  dish,  took  out  a  pot  of  gruel, 
but  it  was  not  quite  ready,  so  he  put  some  cabbage  soup  only  into 
the  dish,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Then  he  fetched  bread,  took 
down  the  cloth  from  the  hook,  and  spread  it  on  the  table. 

"Sit  down  and  have  something  to  eat,  gossip,"  said  he,  “and  I  will 
sit  down  a  little  with  the  youngster.  I  have  had  children  of  my  own, 
and  know  how  to  manage  them.” 

The  woman  crossed  herself,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  began  to 

eat,  and  Avdyeeich  sat  down  on  the  bed  with  the  child . But 

the  woman  went  on  eating,  and  told  him  who  she  w7as  and  whence 
she  came. 

“I  am  a  soldier’s  wife,”  she  said;  "my  eight  months’  husband  they 
drove  right  away  from  me,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since. 
I  took  a  cook’s  place  till  I  became  a  mother.  They  could  not  keep 
me  and  the  child.  It  is  now7  three  months  since  I  have  been  drifting 
about  without  any  fixed  resting  place.  I  have  eaten  away  my  all.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  wet-nurse,  but  people  wouldn’t  have  me:  ‘Thou  art 
too  thin,’  they  said.  I  have  just  been  to  the  merchant’s  wife  v7here 
our  grandmother  lives,  and  there  they  promised  to  take  me  in.  I 
thought  it  was  all  right,  but  she  told  me  to  come  again  in  a  week. 
But  she  lives  a  long  way  off.  I  am  chilled  to  death,  and  he  is  quite 
tired  out.  But  God  be  praised !  Our  landlady  has  compassion  on  us, 
and  gives  us  shelter  for  Christ's  sake.  But  for  that  I  don’t  know 
how7  wTe  could  live  through  it  all." 

Avdyeeich  sighed,  and  said,  “And  have  you  no  warm  clothes?” 

"Ah,  kind  friend!  this  is  indeed  warm-clothes  time,  but  yesterday 
I  paw  ned  away  my  last  shawl  for  two  grivenki 

The  woman  went  to  the  bed  and  took  up  the  child,  but  Avdyeeich 
stood  up,  went  to  the  wall  cupboard,  rummaged  about  a  bit,  and 
then  brought  back  with  him  an  old  jacket. 

“Look!”  he  said,  “’tis  a  shabby  thing,  'tis  true,  but  it  will  do  to 
wrap  up  in." 

The  woman  looked  at  the  old  jacket,  then  she  gazed  at  the  old 
man,  and,  taking  the  jacket,  fell  a-w7eeping.  Avdyeeich  also  turned 
away,  crept  under  the  bed,  drew7  out  a  trunk  and  seemed  to  be  very 

{Continued  on  Page  333) 
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Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Co.  A  Cradle  Picture  by  G.  A.  Williams. 

“SOFT  AND  EASY  IS  THY  CRADLE:’’  NESTS 
FOR  THE  WORLD’S  BABIES 

JSH,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber,”  sing  countless 
English  and  American  mothers  today  as  they  tenderly 
lay  their  babes  in  lace  and  ribbon  cradle-nests,  croon¬ 
ing  over  and  over,  softer  and  softer,  the  exquisite 
words  of  Isaac  Watts’  cradle  hymn. 

‘*Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle, 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Savior  lay 
When  His  birthplace  was  a  stable 
And  His  softest  bed  was  hay.” 

Never  has  there  v  "en  a  cradle  so  marvelous,  so  beloved,  so  revered 
by  all  the  world  as  that  poor  manger  lined  with  sweet-scented  hay. 
Among  the  treasures  of  our  palaces  and  museums  are  cradles  of  gold 
and  silver  elaborately  carved  and  jeweled,  lined  with  the  softest  of 
down  from  the  breast  of  mother  birds,  prepared  for  the  baby  prince 
who  was  to  rule  over  a  corner  of  earth  for  but  a  brief  day  or  so.  Side 
by  side  with  those  famous,  costly  cradles  are  some  quaintly  fashioned, 
evidently  made  by  one  who  did  his  best  to  show  his  love  for  the  little 
child  who  was  to  use  it  as  a  throne  and  rule  his  household. 

The  very  plainest  cradle  possesses  a  subtle  sense  of  soul,  a  name¬ 
less  individuality  that  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Even  in  these  earliest  “baby-beds”  there  is  an  imaginative 
quality  most  appealing.  The  mind  pictures  the  first  rude  struggles 
to  bring  comfort  and  beauty  to  the  bed  of  the  little  ones.  It  would 
seem  as  if  every  little  baby  loved  to  be  rocked,  for  we  have  old  cuts  of 
cradles  hewm  out  of  half  logs  that  must  have  rolled  and  swayed  most 
unevenly.  In  these  old  half -log  cradles  the  baby  was  securely  bound 
within  by  leather  thongs,  and  no  doubt  the  mother  touched  it  with 
her  foot  as  she  sat  working,  crooning  some  soft  wild  lullaby,  even  as  do 
the  mothers  nowadays. 
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Other  pictures  of  ancient  cradles  make  us  think  that  the  nursery 
rhyme  “Rock-a-bye  baby  upon  the  tree-top”  was  based  upon  fact, 
not  poetical  fancy.  Lovely  pictures  come  to  our  mind  when  we  hear 
this  familiar  rhyme,  of  pine-bough  hammocks  swinging  high  in  the 
tree-tops  beneath  a  silvery  moon,  rocked  by  gentle  winds.  To  the 
Indian  mother  this  tree  cradle  was  not  a  fancy,  but  a  natural,  con¬ 
venient  plan.  From  reeds  gathered,  dried,  stained  and  woven  by  her 
own  hands  she  made  the  most  fascinating  of  basket  cradles  lined  with 
shredded  cedar  bark  and  swung  it  from  pliant  boughs  of  the  pine  tree, 
high  beyond  reach  of  prowling  animals.  For  toys  the  baby  had 
glistening  green  pine  needles  and  brown  cones.  Blue  pine-siskins  and 
gay  grosbeaks  flew  about  singing  merry  tunes  and  funny  gray  squirrels 
frisked  and  chattered.  Oh!  there  were  many  things  for  that  somber 
brown  baby  to  look  at  while  the  mother  ground  corn  or  sat  at  her 
loom.  Sometimes  instead  of  a  cradle  of  reeds  she  made  a  long  roll 
of  the  skin  of  some  animal  with  the  soft  woolly  side  turned  in  and 
laced  it  tight  with  raw-hide  thongs.  When  all  was  done  the  cradle 
with  the  baby  inside  looked  like  some  great  cocoon  waiting  for  its 
wings  to  grow. 

The  Eskimo  and  Lapland  mother  swung  her  baby  in  a  hammock 
made  of  sealskin  with  the  soft  warm  fur  for  a  lining.  This  funny,  cozy 
cradle  was  swung  from  a  walrus  tusk  or  rib  of  some  huge  animal 
thrust  securely  into  the  ice  wall  of  her  hut.  From  these  interesting, 
primitive  cradles  to  the  elaborate,  carved,  painted  and  gilded  royal 
cradles  of  Italy,  gorgeous  as  the  coronation  chair  of  the  king,  and  our 
own  dainty  bassinettes  of  lace  and  ribbons  fit  for  any  fairy  queen, 
is  a  long  wonderful  chain  of  tiny  beds  as  characteristic  of  different 
national  qualities  as  the  people  who  made  them. 

The  most  beautiful  woods  the  world  can  produce  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  build  our  cradles.  It  has  been  carved  and  painted,  inlaid 
and  set  with  precious  stones  by  the  laborious  work  of  the  fathers,  while 
the  happy  mothers  fashioned  coverlets  of  lace,  of  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  silk,  of  finely  spun  wool  or  of  cotton  with  intricate  patch- 
work  pattern  upon  it.  Always  love  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
cradles,  inspiring  the  design  and  guiding  the  engraver’s  tool,  and 
always  they  swing  or  rock  in  some  attractive  way.  Some  rockers 
have  been  made  like  a  bird’s  outstretched  wing,  others  like  Diana's 
crescent  moon.  Sometimes  they  swung  from  standards. 

The  pen  and  ink  marginal  drawing  of  the  wooden  cradle  swung 
from  carved  standards  with  the  painted  bird  perched  patiently  on 
top  is  supposed  to  have  held  the  baby  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  born 
in  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
gathered  together  by  the  late  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  and  has 
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A  fur  cradle 
for  an  Indian 
baby  in  an 
outdoor  “nursery.” 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


THIS  CARVED  AND  GILDED  CRADLE  doubtless  once 
held  a  prince  of  Italy:  Carved  wooden  waves  covered  with 
gold  leaf  support  a  shell  or  boat  upon  the  prow  of  which  is  a 
carved  head. 

The  acanthus  at  the  top  held  the  curtain  away  from  the 
baby’s  face:  It  is  lined  with  crimson  damask  and  is  a  most 
interesting  example  of  eighteenth  century  workmanship. 


FROM  ARA¬ 
BIA  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cradle  shown 
below:  The  head 
and  foot  boards 
show  a  pierced 
palm  leaf  pattern 
inlaid  with  moth¬ 
er-of-pearl. 

The  bar  across 
the  top  to  hold  a 
net  is  hand  turned 
and  thickly  inlaid 
with  diamond 
shaped  pieces  of 
mother-of-pearl. 


Property  of  the  Museum  of  Neiv  York  Colonial  Dames. 
Van  Cortlandt  Park. 


AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  CRADLE  COVERED 
with  leather  with  a  simple  running  wave  design  of 
brass  nails  which  holds  the  leather  to  the  body  of  the 
cradle. 

The  date,  1734,  is  tacked  upon  the  hood:  An  un¬ 
usual  form  of  cradle,  decorative  in  the  extreme:  With 
coverlet  of  patchwork  and  blanket  of  home-spun 
wool  “soft  and  easy”  was  this  cradle. 


THE  SWISS 
cradle  at  the 
right  is  from 
the  home  of  a 
peasant  who 
loved  to  spend 
the  long  win¬ 
ter  days  in 
carving  differ¬ 
ent  articles  of 
furniture  t  o 
make  his  home 
more  beautiful. 

The  Swiss 
are  distin¬ 
guished  for 
their  wonder¬ 
ful  wood  carv¬ 
ing:  This  cra¬ 
dle  is  a  good 
example  of 
their  work: 
Note  the  little 
knobs  on  the 
outside  for  the 
convenience  of 
tying  the  baby 
in:  This  is  one 
of  the  articles 
furnishing  the 
Swiss  room  of 
the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum 
of  Art. 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


FLORENTINE  CRADLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
century  of  oak  carved  and  inlaid;  upon  the  headboara  is 
the  religious  symbol  “I.  H.  S.”  ...  . 

Some  devout  mother  no  doubt  took  comfort  in •  th  - 
ing  this  symbol  guarded  the  baby’s  safety:  In  Hac  (Cru  e) 
Salus  (in  this  cross  safety)  can  often  be  found  upon  o 
Italian  cradles. 


Property  of  the  Museum  of 
New  York  Colonial  Dames , 
Van  Cortlandt  Park. 


DUTCH 
CRADLE 
brought  to 
this  country 
for  the 
comfort  of 
a  n  Ameri¬ 
can  pioneer 
baby. 

Some  o  f 
the  early 
Dutch  cra¬ 
dles  were 
without 
hoods  or 
with  hood 
that  could 
b  e  raised 
and  tipped 
back  when 
occasion 
demanded. 


DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF 
American  Indian  cradles,  often 
beautifully  painted  or  woven  of 
fine  rushes:  The  papoose  is 
wrapped  in  shredded  cedar  bark 
and  blankets  of  the  mother’s 
own  weaving. 


Courtesy 
of  the 
American 
M  useutn 
of 

Natural 

History. 
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Lapland  baby  in  crad 
made  with  “fur  side  i 
side.” 


many  times  appeared  in  books  dealing  with  historic  old  furniture. 

A  carved  and  gilded  cradle  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
doubtless  once  held  a  Prince  of  Italy.  Mounted  upon  a  carved  plat¬ 
form  covered  with  crimson  damask  it  is  like  a  giant  nautilus  sailing „  v 
a  sea  of  gold.  Carved  wooden  waves  covered  with  gold  leaf 
a  shell  or  boat  upon  the  gracefully  shaped  prow  of  which  is  a  carved 
head  like  the  figurehead  of  a  ship — a  ship  of  dreams,  perhaps.  Rising 
from  the  top  of  this  elaborate  cradle  is  an  acanthus  leaf  evidently 
introduced  to  hold  the  lace  curtain  away  from  the  baby’s  face.  At 
the  base  of  this  acanthus  is  a  painted  medallion  of  a  mother  and  child 
framed  in  carved  wood.  This  cradle,  lined  with  crimson  damask, 
is  of  eighteenth  century  workmanship — a  most  interesting,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  unusual  cradle.  Projecting  through  the  waves  are  bars  of 
gilded  wood  apparently  to  be  used  in  carrying  it  about.  This  cradle 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  museum  owns  also  another  Italian  cradle.  Of  oak,  carved 
and  inlaid,  this  Florentine  cradle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  most 
characteristic  of  that  period.  Upon  the  headboard  is  inlaid  the 
religious  symbol  I.  H.  S.  We  can  see  the  comfort  s  me  devout 
mother  took  in  the  knowledge  of  the  protection  given  her  baby  by 
the  merciful  Savior — In  Hac  (Cruce)  Salus,  in  this  Cross  safety. 

Arabia,  of  course,  would  make  the  most  romantic  and  decorative 
of  cradles.  There  is  nothing  commonplace  or  “borrowed”  about  the 
one  we  are  showing,  richly  inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  and  metal  wire. 

The  head  and  foot  boards  show  a  pierced  palm  leaf  pattern  studded 
closely  with  little  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  pearl  inside  and  out. 

The  octagonal  and  round  bar  at  the  top,  evidently  to  support  a  net 
curtain,  is  hand  turned  and  beautifully  inlaid.  When  a  soft-eyed 
Arab  baby  was  laid  among  his  gay  coverlets  with  pretty  toys  hanging 
from  the  rod  he  must  have  stirred  a  mother’s  heart  with  fondest  pride. 

The  Swiss,  because  of  the  leisure  of  long  winters,  developed  the 
art  of  carving  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Even  the  homes  of 
peasants  boast  wonderful  carved  chests  and  tables  and  chairs.  The 
Swiss  cradle  we  are  showing  was  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  of 
oak.  Time  has  toned  this  elaborate  little  cradle  richly. 

An  early  American  cradle  of  the  seventeenth  century  showed  that 
our  forefathers  had  little  time  for  ornamenting  the  baby’s  crib.  This 
solid,  substantial  cradle  shows  the  Elizabethan  influence,  memory  of 
the  home  land.  It  is  of  quartered  oak,  pegged  together,  and  has 
a  quaint  half  hood.  Its  length  is  thirty-seven  inches,  width  seven 
inches,  and  height  twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches— a  most  capa¬ 
cious  bed  indeed. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Dames  in  Van  Cort- 
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A  cradle  in 
which  Henry 
the  Fifth 
was  rocked. 
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landt  Mansion  is  an  interesting  early  American  cradle, 
covered  with  leather  that  is  nailed  on  with  brass  tacks 
with  a  simple  scroll  pattern.  Upon  the  hood  is  the  date 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-four  marked  with  brass 


tacks. 


In  this  same  museum  is  another  early  American 
elaborately  carved  cradle  of  Dutch  manufacture 
in  which  some  little  Pilgrim  baby  used  to  sleep. 
It  evidently  was  made  in  the  Old  Country  and 
brought  over  with  the  household  goods  to  the 
new  land.  Its  exact  date  is  not  known. 

In  Pilgrim  Ilall  is  an  interesting  wicker  cradle  said  to  have  held 
Peregrine  White,  the  first  white  baby  born  in  America.  It  also  is 
evidently  of  Dutch  manufacture  and  is  one  of  the  things  that  really 
did  come  over  in  the  Mayflower.  We  have  records  showing  that  some 
of  the  babies  were  lulled  to  sleep  in  Indian  baskets  hung  at  either  end 
from  a  wooden  standard.  Wrapped  in  homespun  blanket  or  flannel 
sheet  spun  with  the  finest  of  white  wool,  these  Indian  cradles  must 
have  made  fascinating  sleeping  places  for  pioneer  children. 

Everyone  remembers  the  picture  of  Sir  John  Millais  called  “A 
Flood,”  which  shows  a  Jacobean  peasant  cradle  floating  over  a  flooded 
meadow  with  a  baby  resting  safely  within  crowing  contentedly,  play¬ 
ing  with  the  sunshine,  with  a  black  cat  sitting  on  guard  at  the  foot 
of  the  cradle.  This  shows  how  staunchly  those  old  cradles  were 
built,  veritable  arks  they  were;  what  they  lacked  in  delicacy  was  made 
up  in  those  strong,  enduring  qualities  that  have  enabled  us  at  this 
present  day  to  enjoy  them. 

The  little  cradles  made  by  Nature  to  keep  the  flower  seeds  warm 
through  their  growing  time,  are  lined  with  silky  flower  floss.  Fine 
as  cobweb  is  the  coverlet  of  living  lace  she  wraps  about  the  small 
brown  seeds.  Outside  this  silky  lining  is  often  a  prickly  case  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  baby  seeds  from  injury — as  everyone  has  seen  in  the  chest¬ 
nut  burr.  Nature  has  taught  the  birds  to  make  the  most  wonderful 
of  cradles.  The  cleverest  of  craftsmen  cannot  improve  upon  the 
oriole’s  basket  woven  firmly  from  the  tip  of  a  slender  branch,  where  it 
sways  and  swings  far  out  of  the  reach  of  marauders.  Is  anything 
daintier  than  the  humming  bird's  cradle  of  fine  shredded  grass 
decorated  with  gray  lichens  and  lined  with  cobweb  silk  or  milkweed 
floss?  Nature  has  put  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women 
also  the  desire  to  decorate  and  make  beautiful  the  nesting  places  of 
their  babies. 

We,  as  well  as  birds,  love  to  make  our  cradles  beautiful  and 
soft  as  is  possible  with  our  imagination  and  skill  to  accomplish. 
We  wish  to  make  them  with  our  own  hands,  not  trusting  to  others. 
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Primitive 
cradle 
made  of 
a  hollow¬ 
ed  log. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CHILDREN:  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN: 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  FAMOUS  PORTRAITS  OF 
CHILDREN 


F  such,  observe.  Not  of  children  themselves,  but  of 
such  as  children.  I  believe  most  mothers  who  read 
that  text  think  that  all  heaven  is  to  be  full  of  babies. 
But  that’s  not  so.  There  will  be  children  there,  but 
the  hoary  head  is  the  crown.  ‘Length  of  days,  and 
long  life  and  peace,’  that  is  the  blessing,  not  to  die 
in  babyhood.  Children  die,  but  for  their  parents’ 
sins;  God  means  them  to  live,  but  He  can’t  let  them,  always;  then 
they  have  their  earlier  place  in  heaven :  and  the  little  child  of  David, 
vainly  prayed  for — the  little  child  of  Jeroboam,  killed  by  its  mother’s 
step  on  its  own  threshold — they  will  be  there.  But,  weary  old  David 
and  weary  old  Barzillai,  having  learned  children’s  lessons  at  last, 
will  be  there  too;  and  the  one  question  for  us  all,  young  or  old,  is, 
have  we  learned  our  child’s  lesson?  It  is  the  character  of  children 
we  want,  and  must  gain  at  our  peril;  let  us  see,  briefly,  in  what  it 
consists. 

“The  first  character  of  right  childhood  is  that  it  is  Modest.  A 
well-bred  child  does  not  think  it  can  teach  its  parents,  or  that  it  knows 
everything.  It  may  think  its  father  and  mother  know  everything, 
perhaps  that  all  grown  people  know  everything;  very  certainly  it  is 
sure  that  it  does  not.  And  it  is  always  asking  questions,  and  wanting 
to  know  more.  Well,  that  is  the  first  character  of  a  good  and  wise 
man  at  his  work.  To  know  that  he  knows  very  little;  to  perceive 
that  there  are  many  above  him  wiser  than  he;  and  to  be  always  ask- 
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ing  questions,  wanting  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  No  one  ever  teaches 
well  who  wants  to  teach,  or  governs  well  who  wants  to  govern;  it  is 
an  old  saying  (Plato’s,  but  I  know  not  if  his,  first),  and  as  wise  as  old. 

“Then,  the  second  character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be  Faithful. 
Perceiving  that  its  father  knows  best  what  is  good  for  it,  and  having 
found  always,  when  it  has  tried  its  own  way  against  his,  that  he  was 
right  and  it  was  wrong,  a  noble  child  trusts  him  at  last  wholly,  gives 
him  its  hand,  and  will  walk  blindfold  with  him,  if  he  bids  it.  And  that 
is  the  true  character  of  all  good  men  also,  as  obedient  workers,  or 
soldiers  under  captains.  They  must  trust  their  captains — they  are 
bound  for  their  lives  to  choose  none  but  those  whom  they  can  trust. 
Then,  they  are  not  always  to  be  thinking  that  what  seems  strange 
to  them,  or  wrong  in  what  they  are  desired  to  do,  is  strange  or  wrong. 
They  know  their  captain;  where  he  leads  they  must  follow,  what  he 
bids  they  must  do;  and  without  this  trust  and  faith,  without  this 
captainship  and  soldiership,  no  great  deed,  no  great  salvation,  is 
possible  to  man.  Among  all  the  nations  it  is  only  when  this  faith 
is  attained  by  them  that  they  become  great:  the  Jew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Mahometan,  agree  at  least  in  testifying  to  this.  It  was  a 
deed  of  this  absolute  trust  which  made  Abraham  the  father  of  the 
faithful;  it  was  the  declaration  of  the  power  of  God  as  captain  over 
all  men,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  leader  appointed  by  Him  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  national 
power  yet  exists  in  the  East ;  and  the  deed  of  the  Greeks,  which  has 
become  the  type  of  unselfish  and  noble  soldiership  to  all  lands,  and 
to  all  times,  was  commemorated,  on  the  tomb  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  do  it,  in  the  most  pathetic,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  can  feel, 
of  all  human  utterances:  ‘Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell  our  people  that 
we  are  lying  here,  having  obeyed  their  words.’ 

“Then  the  third  character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be  Loving  and 
Generous.  Give  a  little  love  to  a  child,  and  you  get  a  great  deal  back. 
It  loves  everything  near  it,  when  it  is  a  right  kind  of  child — would 
hurt  nothing,  would  give  the  best  it  has  away,  always,  if  you  need 
it — does  not  lay  plans  for  getting  everything  in  the  house  for  itself, 
and  delights  in  helping  people;  you  cannot  please  it  so  much  as  by 
giving  it  a  chance  of  being  useful,  in  ever  so  little  a  way. 

“And  because  of  all  these  characters,  lastly,  it  is  Cheerful.  Put¬ 
ting  its  trust  in  its  father,  it  is  careful  for  nothing — being  full  of  love 
to  every  creature,  it  is  happy  always,  whether  in  its  play  or  in  its 
duty.  Well,  that’s  the  great  worker's  character  also.  Taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow;  taking  thought  only  for  the  duty  of  the  day; 
trusting  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  to-morrow;  knowing  indeed 
what  labor  is,  but  not  what  sorrow  is;  and  always  ready  for  play — 
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Content,” 
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of 
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M.  Chase, 
painted 
by  her 
father. 


Photograph  by  deW.  C.  Ward. 


“Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 

Like  twilights  too  her  dusky  hair, 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn.” 

— William  Wordsworth. 


“Lights 

of 

the 

world, 

and 

stars 

of 

human 

race.” 

— William 
Cowper. 


From 
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Lee. 


“Beautiful  as  sweet, 

And  young  as  beautiful,  and  soft  as  young, 
And  gay  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  gay!” 

— Edward  Young. 


“Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 
Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  skies  as  I  came  through.” 

— George  MacDonald. 


“Youth 

to 

whom 

was 

given 

So 

much 

of 

earth, 

so 

much 

of 

heaven.” 

— William 
Wordsworth. 
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BY  JOHN  RUSKIN 


beautiful  play — for  lovely  human  play  is  like  the  play  of  the  Sun. 
There’s  a  worker  for  you.  He,  steady  to  his  time,  is  set  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  his  course,  but  also,  he  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
his  course.  See  how  he  plays  in  the  morning,  with  the  mists  below, 
and  the  clouds  above,  with  a  ray  here  and  a  flash  there,  and  a  shower 
of  jewels  everywhere;  that’s  the  Sun’s  play;  and  great  human  play 
is  like  his — all  various — all  full  of  light  and  life,  and  tender,  as  the 
dew  of  the  morning. 

“So  then,  you  have  the  child’s  character  in  these  four  things — 
Humility,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Cheerfulness.  That’s  what  you  have 
got  to  be  converted  to.  ‘Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children’ — you  hear  much  of  conversion  nowadays ;  but  people  always 
seem  to  think  they  have  got  to  be  made  wretched  by  conversion — to 
be  converted  to  long  faces.  No,  friends,  you  have  got  to  be  converted 
to  short  ones;  you  have  to  repent  into  childhood,  to  repent  into  de¬ 
light,  and  delightsomeness.  You  can’t  go  into  a  conventicle  but 
you’ll  hear  plenty  of  talk  of  backsliding.  Backsliding,  indeed!  I 
can  tell  you,  on  the  ways  most  of  us  go,  the  faster  we  slide  back  the 
better.  Slide  back  into  the  cradle,  if  going  on  is  into  the  grave — 
back,  I  tell  you;  back — out  of  your  long  faces,  and  into  your  long 
clothes.  It  is  among  children  only,  and  as  children  only,  that  you 
will  find  medicine  for  your  healing  and  true  wisdom  for  your  teaching. 
There  is  poison  in  the  counsels  of  the  men  of  this  world;  the  words 
they  speak  are  all  bitterness,  ‘the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips,’ 
but,  ‘the  sucking  child  shall  play  by  the  hole  of  the  asp.’  There  is 
death  in  the  looks  of  men.  ‘Their  eyes  are  privily  set  against  the 
poor;’  they  are  as  the  uncharmable  serpent,  the  cockatrice,  which 
slew  by  seeing.  But,  ‘the  weaned  child  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice  den.’  There  is  death  in  the  steps  of  men:  ‘their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood;  they  have  compassed  us  in  our  steps  like  the 
lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey,  and  the  young  lion  lurking  in  secret 
places,’  but,  in  that  kingdom,  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  fatling  with  the  lion,  and  ‘  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.’ 

“There  is  death  in  the  thoughts  of  men:  the  world  is  one  wide 
riddle  to  them,  darker  and  darker  as  it  draws  to  a  close ;  but  the  secret 
of  it  is  known  to  the  child,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  most 
to  be  thanked  in  that  ‘He  has  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  has  revealed  them  unto  babes.’  Yes,  and  there  is  death 
-—-infinitude  of  death  in  the  principalities  and  powers  of  men.  As 
far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  our  sins  are — not  set  from  us, 
but  multiplied  around  us:  the  Sun  himself,  think  you  he  now  ‘rejoices’ 
to  run  his  course,  when  he  plunges  westward  to  the  horizon,  so  widely 
red,  not  with  clouds,  but  blood?  And  it  will  be  red  more  widely  yet. 
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Whatever  drought  of  the  early  and  latter  rain 
may  be,  there  will  be  none  of  that  red  rain. 
You  fortify  yourselves,  you  arm  yourselves 
against  it  in  vain;  the  enemy  and  avenger  will  be 
upon  you  also,  unless  you  learn  that  it  is  not 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  knitted  gun,  or  the 
smoothed  rifle,  but  ‘out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings’  that  the  strength  is  ordained, 
which  shall  ‘still  the  enemy  and  avenger.’  ” 
From  “Work”  in  “A  Crown  of  Wild  Olives.” 


Happy  Child: 

By  H.  Lebasque 


rj^( 


()  illustrate  Mr.  Ruskin’s  wonderful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  inherent  beauty  of  child 
character  we  have  selected  four  famous 
pictures  of  American  children  by  American  artists.  The  first  one  is 
William  M.  Chase’s  portrait  of  his  little  daughter,  Mary  Content. 
A  lovelier  exposition  of  John  Ruskin’s  ideal  of  childhood  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find — a  child  shall  be  modest,  then  faithful,  loving,  gener¬ 
ous  and  cheerful.  Each  characteristic  seems  to  be  embodied  in  the 
exquisite  sketch  this  artist  has  made  of  his  own  child  and  all  her 
characteristics  are  set  forth  with  the  brush  of  the  distinguished  painter 
and  the  loving  understanding  of  the  sympathetic  parent. 

A  second  picture  is  Ben  Ali  Ilaggin’s  painting,  also  of  his  own 
daughter,  Margaret  Let — a  lovely  presentation  of  picturesque,  vital 
childhood,  a  picture  which  has  been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  public 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  child  portraits.  The  charming  simplicity 
of  this  little  figure,  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  face,  the  lovely  reti¬ 
cence  of  manner,  all  warrant  the  presence  of  this  portrait  as  an 
illustration  of  any  discourse  about  the  beauty  of  childhood. 

Robert  Henri’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts’  little  daughter, 
Patricia,  has  become  so  famous  in  America  that  she  has  been  nick¬ 
named  the  “Henri  baby.”  Although  so  very  little  and  so  very  helpless 
she  has  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  special  requests  are 
often  sent  to  have  this  baby  at  important  loan  exhibitions.  Patricia 
is  almost  too  nebulous  to  be  identified  with  John  Ruskin’s  long  lists 
of  baby  virtues,  but  in  her  eager  little  face,  her  clear  sincere  eyes, 
and  her  sprightly  expression  one  imagines  the  virtues  which  will  be 
hers  in  later  days. 

Wilhelm  Funk's  portrait  of  little  Ann  Seton  is  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  illustration.  It,  too,  has  been  sent  out  by  request 
and  exhibited  at  many  large  exhibitions.  It  is  painted  in  the  old 
English  way  of  presenting  childhood  subjects.  It  is  rich  in  coloring 
and  exquisite  in  composition.  Those  who  know  the  portrait  or  the 
original  would  not  question  its  right  to  illustrate  Ruskin's  lecture. 
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THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  STAGE,  A  BLAZE  OF 
COLOR:  WHAT  THE  GENIUS  OF  LEON  BAKST 
HAS  DONE  TO  VIVIFY  PRODUCTIONS  WHICH 
COMBINE  BALLET,  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA:  BY 
MARY  F ANTON  ROBERTS 


N  what  unexpected  and  extraordinary  altars  does  the 
flame  of  Russian  genius  glow,  burning  with  varying 
lights — rose,  orange,  pure  white,  or  sending  out  black 
sinister  clouds  that  choke  and  terrify — Tolstoy,  in 
snowy  peasant  garb,  advocating  peace  and  touching 
raw  passions  that  quivered  into  cruel  disturbances; 
Gorky,  loving  the  lowest  of  the  suffering  peasants  and 
presenting  them  with  fiery  pen  to  the  horror  of  the  world;  Tchaikow- 
sky,  transfusing  the  primitive  folk  music  with  his  own  joy,  sorrow, 
tragedy,  humor,  love,  until  the  simple  wild  songs  of  the  people 
gleamed  across  the  continent;  Aronson,  with  a  gentle  soul  and  cyni¬ 
cal  chisel  injecting  into  stone  all  the  emotions  of  youth  and  age,  a 
record  of  beauty  and  sorrow,  and  the  inexorable  mark  of  the  undis¬ 
ciplined,  over-governed  race. 

The  somber  Orleneff  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  people  in  sinister 
drama,  a  genius  for  self  sacrifice,  a  genius  for  reform,  poor,  unbeauti¬ 
ful,  merciless  to  himself,  to  his  ruler;  Nazimova,  great  and  weak, 
beautiful  and  undisciplined,  has  given  America  a  special  vision  of 
suffering  Russia;  singing  that  has  poured  out  of  Russian  hearts  has 
sent  its  echo  over  the  whole  musical  world ;  Russian  drama  we  know, 
gay,  tragic,  always  with  the  heart  of  the  people  in  it,  always  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  over-lord  saturating  it,  vividly  presented,  drama  that 
is  so  close  to  life  that  only  genius  can  transfuse  it  into  art;  and  then 
dancing  from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  days,  dancing  everywhere 
among  the  people,  dancing  in  the  most  beautiful  theaters,  and  danc¬ 
ing,  at  last  combined  with  drama,  with  music  and  enriched  by  the 
color  genius  of  the  world,  Bakst— -an  orgy  of  rainbows  that  is  making 
the  Ballet  Russe  the  most  vivid,  emotional,  decorative  spectacle  of 
the  world  today. 

Leon  Bakst,  this  master  of  color,  poet  and  music  lover  and  genius 
for  expressing  beauty,  is  coming  to  America,  and  through  the  winter 
season  practically  all  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Russian  Ballet  costumed  by  Leon  Bakst. 
He  will  be  in  New  York  to  superintend  the  first  production,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  will  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  marvelous 
spectacle  in  various  western  cities.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  phrase 
by  which  one  can  fully  express  the  amazing  beauty  that  Bakst 
has  given  to  the  dance-drama,  because  it  is  not  merely  dancing, 
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merely  anything;  he  has  produced  such  extraordinary  vividness  and 
brilliancy,  such  new  line  in  costume  and  scenery,  such  musical  com¬ 
bination  of  color  that  he  has  transformed  stage  setting  and  costumes. 

Europe  has  heard  for  years,  and  America  vaguely,  of  the  Dia- 
ghileff  Imperial  Ballet  Russe.  In  fact,  both  Paris  and  London  have 
had  opportunities  of  realizing  just  what  this  Imperial  Ballet  meant, 
and  are  at  present  reconstructing  the  old  idea  that  ballet  dancing  was 
the  whirl  of  a  gauze  skirt  and  the  lifting  of  a  light  body  on  a  miracle 
of  a  toe;  that  may  be  involved,  too,  but  Serge  de  Diaghileff,  who  is 
the  originator  and  the  director  of  the  modern  Russian  Ballet,  has  done 
for  this  form  of  emotional  art  what  Wagner  has  done  for  the  opera. 
And  his  Ballet  which  we  shall  see  in  America  this  winter  is  not  merely 
dancing  which  shows  great  technicpie  and  physical  mastery,  but  a 
most  brilliant  combination  and  exposition  of  the  silent  drama,  of 
emotional  music  culled  from  rich  repertoires  and  the  magnificent 
setting  and  richness  of  costume  born  under  the  genius  of  Bakst,  more 
beautiful  than  anything  hitherto  produced  by  the  most  beauty  loving 
civilizations  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

WIIAT  music  has  been  gathered  together,  what  poetry  added  to 
the  music,  what  grace  and  color  combined  in  the  twelve 
drama-dances  which  will  be  shown  this  winter!  Diaghileff 
has  sought  for  his  ballets  music  among  the  most  eminent  composers, 
classic  and  modern;  the  dances  “Carnaval”  and  “Papillons”  move  to 
lovely  pieces  of  Schumann,  transcribed  for  the  orchestra.  For  “La 
Spectre  de  la  Rose’’  he  gives  us  Berlioz’s  arrangement  of  Weber’s 
“Invitation  a  la  Valse;’’  for  “Les  Sylphides,”  the  moonlight  dance- 
music  of  Chopin  has  been  selected.  On  the  elusive  fancies  of  De¬ 
bussy  will  rest  “L’Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune,”  Russian  music  has  been 
selected  for  “Scheherazade,”  and  for  the  Indian  ballet,  “Le  Dieu 
Bleu,”  the  music  has  been  written  by  the  famous  Parisian  composer 
Hahn. 

There  is  a  limitless  variety  to  the  scenes  which  will  be  presented 
in  these  drama-dances.  In  “Petrouehka,”  a  Russian  fair  is  unfolded 
in  a  whimsical  tale  of  jealous  puppets;  “Narcisse”  recounts  the  old 
legend  of  the  Greek  youth  who  preferred  his  own  beauty  to  the  love 
of  women;  “Le  Dieu  Bleu”  is  an  exotic  tale  of  Hindu  gods,  monsters 
and  devoted  loves;  in  “Thamar”  is  told  the  Russian  legend  of  the 
queen  who  lur.d  her  lovers  to  a  tower,  there  to  slay  them;  “Sche¬ 
herazade''  is,  of  course,  the  old  Arabian  Nights  story. 

“Les  Sylphides”  is  the  very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  the  episodes 
from  “Prince  Igor,”  while  portraying  the  most  exquisite  quality  of 
poetical  motion,  are  wild  and  barbaric  in  expression.  There  is  a 
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TWO  STUDIES  OF  THAMAR  KARSAVINA 
in  “Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,”  which  she  will  dance  in 
the  United  States  this  winter:  The  music  for  this 
lovely  fairy-like  ballet  is  Berlioz’s  arrangement  of 
Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the  Dance.” 

Nijinsky  dances  with  her  with  exquisite  poetical 
invention:  Mme.  Karsavina  is  in  the  full  flush  of 
youth  and  plastic  charm:  Added  to  her  technical  per¬ 
fection  she  has  grace  of  imagination  and  a  fine  ardor 
of  impersonation  in  all  her  drama  dances. 


THE  COSTUMES  FOR 
Mme.  Karsavina  in  “Le 
Spectre  de  la  Rose”  were 
designed  by  Leon  Bakst: 
When  contrasted  with  the 
picturesque  Oriental  bril¬ 
liancy  and  unique  outline  of 
the  Bakst  costumes  in 
“Scheherazade”  and  “Le 
Dieu  Bleu”  one  realizes 
something  of  the  genius  of 
this  master  of  color  and  out¬ 
line  :  Karsavina’s  gentle, 
old-fashioned  beauty  is  in¬ 
terestingly  accented  in  this 
type  of  costume. 


DANCING  WITH  KARSA¬ 
VINA  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
drama  dances  is  Warslav  Nijinsky: 
He  is  shown  at  the  right  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  designed  by  Bakst  for  “Nar- 
cisse”:  Nijinsky  is  not  only  a  dan¬ 
cer  of  consummate  perfection  but 
has  the  imagination  and  the  fire 
which  enable  him  to  infuse  into 
every  spectacle  in  which  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  fresh  beauty  and  sensuous 
charm:  Nijinsky  is  regarded  in 
Europe  as  a  creative  artist,  as  well 
as  a  dancer  of  subtle  grace. 
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THAMAR  KAR¬ 
SAVINA  in  “Nar- 
cisse”  a  drama  dance 
which  evokes  the 
still  beauty  of  the 
old  Greek  legends 
and  the  wildness  of 
the  Greek  orgy:  The 
music  for  “Narcisse” 
was  written  by 
Tcherepnine,  the 
Russian  conductor- 
composer:  The  cos¬ 
tumes  and  the  scen¬ 
ery  were  all  designed 
by  Leon  Bakst. 


LYDIA  SOKOLOVA  in  the  costume  of  a  Russian 
peasant  dance:  One  of  the  most  beautiful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ballet  Russe  and  a  dancer  of  rare  skill. 


~D 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
picturesque  costumes  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon  Bakst  for 
the  Eunuch  in  “Schehera¬ 
zade,”  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Oriental  ballets  to  be 
seen  this  winter:  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the 
music  for  “Scheherazade-' 
i  s  Rimsky  -  Korsakov’s 
glowing  symphonic  suite: 
A  wonderful  background 
for  the  Arabian  Nights. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  SHOWN  A  BRILLIANT 
costume  designed  by  Leon  Bakst  for  the  ballet 
“L’Apres-Midi  d’un  Faune,”  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  drama  dances  of  Serge  de  Diaghileff’s  Ballet 
Russe. 

The  music  for  this  lovely  dancing  fantasy  is 
from  Debussy’s  “Prelude”:  This  ballet  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  presented  in  Paris  and  was  received 
at  first  with  laughter  and  afterward  proclaimed  the 
joy  of  the  Parisian  public. 


IN  THE  BALLET  RUSSE 


lovely  phantom  love  story  told  in  “Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose;”  and  again 
pure  dancing  is  shown  in  “Le  Pavilion  d’Armide.”  In  these  drama- 
dances  every  variety  of  splendid  primitive  emotion  surges  through 
channels  of  modern,  arresting,  magical,  beauty. 

Although  the  ensemble  of  the  company  is  so  extraordinary  through 
the  magical  welding  of  scenery  and  costume,  the  individual  members 
of  each  cast  are  allowed  the  fullest  personal  expression.  The  value 
of  this  has  been  richly  expressed  by  a  New  England  critic  in  his 
description  of  “the  vivid  and  pungent  miming  of  Bolm;  the  youthful 
grace  and  charm  of  the  dreamy  Massin;  the  spontaneous  finesse  of 
the  veteran  Cecchetti;  and  the  mingling  of  personal  beauty,  pure 
artistry  and  sense  of  the  imaginary  scene  and  character  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  danseuses.  Yet,  at  bottom,  the  magic  of  the  Ballet 
Russe — the  magic  that  will  make  it  something  new,  strange  and 
wonderful  to  the  American  stage — is  a  magic  of  ensemble.  When  it 
deploys  its  full  forces  in  the  languorous  and  misty  beauty  of  ‘Les 
Sylphides’  it  summons  a  flawless  and  poetized  vision.  It  dances 
through  ‘Carnaval’  and  ‘Papillons’  and  fills  the  theater  with  the 
atmosphere  of  romantic  fantasy.  In  the  scenes  from  ‘Prince  Igor’  it 
leaps  and  whirls  as  in  primeval  strength  and  barbaric  prowess.  In 
‘Narcisse’  it  evokes  equally  the  still  beauty  of  old  Greek  legend  and 
the  wildness  of  old  Greek  orgy.  In  ‘Le  Pavilion  d’Armide’  it  is  re¬ 
born  into  eighteenth  century  graces,  elegance  and  fancy.  An  hour 
later,  the  stage  glows  with  the  exotic  illusion  of  the  Indian  legend 
of  ‘Le  Dieu  Bleu’  or  quivers  with  the  sensuous  excitements  of  ‘Tha- 
mar.’  To  them  may  succeed  the  racy  folk-life  and  the  gay  whimsies 
of  ‘Petrouchka’  or  the  Oriental  savagery  of  ‘Scheherazade.’  In  all 
these  ballets  each  dancer  has  a  clear  individuality,  yet  each  is  a 
plastic  and  almost  molten  part  of  the  whole.  The  vitality,  the  vari¬ 
ety,  the  wealth  of  illusion  are  superb. 

“npHE  scenic  backgrounds  against  which  these  ballets  move  and 
j;|  the  manifold  costumes  that  clothe  them  are  an  essential 
part  of  this  beauty  and  power  of  illusion.  In  a  ense 
American  eyes  know  the  force  of  Bakst’s  line,  the  glow  of  his  color, 
the  bold  sweep  of  his  brush,  the  range  and  richness  of  his  pictorial 
imagination.  But  to  see  them,  as  we  have  hitherto,  in  sketches  only 
was  to  see  them  in  miniature  and  lifeless.  His  designs  are  work  for 
the  theater  and  they  do  not  come  into  vital  being  and  full  suggestion 
until  they  are  wrought  upon  the  stage.  There,  and  only  there,  be¬ 
long  the  somber  magnificence  of  his  setting  of  ‘Scheherazade;’  the 
massed  color  and  the  fantastic  detail  of  his  India  of  ‘Le  Dieu  Bleu’; 
the  vague  and  vaporous  beauty  of  his  hillside  for  the  faun,  the  endless 
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IN  a  recent  interview  with  Leon  Bakst  in 
London  he  traced  the  development  of  this 
modern  Russian  magnificent  dance-drama 
most  vividly:  “I  think,”  he  says,  “we  can  say  there  are  three 
stages  in  modern  choregraphv.  First,  the  one  made  by  Isadora 
Duncan,  which  was  a  return  to  the  Greek  and  pagan;  the  second,  by 
Fokine,  which  was  a  composite  of  the  pagan  and  the  Russian;  and 
the  third,  made  by  Nijinsky  and  his  great  rival  and  colleague,  Mias- 
sine,  which  has  the  mystic  for  its  motif ;  for  the  Russian  soul,  ever 
seeking  and  ever  restless,  never  limited  and  never  lying 
still,  keeps  searching  for  the  one  tendency  which  is  al¬ 
ways  dear  to  it — mysticism.  ] 

“This  modern  strain  of  mysticism  in  the  ballet  first 
suggested  itself,  though  timidly,  in  the  mind  of  Nijinsky, 
whom  I  consider  the  great  genius  of  the  ballet  of  the 
future.  Inspired  by  me  at  first  in  the  sensuous  and 
pagan,  he  began  with  those  tendencies  which  he 
showed  in  the  ballet  of  the  ‘Afternoon  of  a  Faun.' 

“Personally  I  have  always  looked  forward 
to  a  return  of  art  to  its  cradle,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  archaic  art  of  the  people.  The  archaic 
art  is  young  in  form  and  a  seeker  of  all  art, 
and  when  one  is  not  too  much  weakened  by 
over-civilization  one  can  always  find  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  fountain  spring  of  archaic  art. 


An  early 
Victorian 
costume 
designed  by 
Leon  Bakst 
for  the 
ballet 
“Papillon.” 


An  early  Victorian 
costume  designed 
By  Leon  Bakst 
for  the  ballet 
“Papillon.” 


opulence  of  his  color  that  floods  ‘Narcisse’  or  the 
barbaric  and  ominous  tower  in  which  Thamar  waits 
her  prey.  These  settings  are  pictures  such 
as  our  stage  has  hardly  seen;  they  are 
backgrounds,  too,  against  which  the 
dancers  are  vivid  or  into  which  they  seem 
to  melt;  but  most  of  all,  they  summon 
and  heighten  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  mimed  drama  or  the  unrolled  vision.  And 
those  who  have  seen  the  fiery  glow  or  the 
diaphanous  loveliness  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
know  how  much  of  this  twofold  beauty  springs 
from  the  costumes  that  Bakst  has  designed 
for  it.  Other  backgrounds  and  other  dresses 
from  younger  hands  are  decorative  in  the  new 
manner  of  the  European  theater,  enriched  with 
Russian  warmth  of  color  and  play  of  fancy.” 


COLOR  AND  LEON  BAKST 


IN  THE  BALLET  RUSSE 


These  ideas  inspired  Nijinsky  and  Miassine  in  most  of  their  work. 

“But  the  restless  Russian  soul  did  not  rest  here.  The  entire 
form  of  the  ballet  may  be  looked  at  as  on  the  design  of  a  picture,  but 
to  stop  there  would  be  to  let  the  ballet  remain  a  superficial  art,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  other  arts.  For  a  long  time  the  idea  came  to 
me  to  render  the  ballet  equal  in  importance  to  the  other  arts.  That 
is,  I  felt  that  it  could  hold  within  it  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
trouble  our  soul  and  which  we  express  in  the  other  arts.  Last  year 
I  attempted  to  put  the  idea  into  practice,  in  arranging  the  ballet  of 
‘Joseph,’  where  the  subjects  were  mostly  mystical.  This  attempt, 
and  especially  as  it  was  interpreted — for  Miassine  came  out  frankly 
with  the  idea  that  the  ballet  should  be  something  entirely  mystic — 
made  me  feel  sure  that  a  step  still  further  can  be  made  in  the  art  of 
choregraphy,  and  that  it  could  at  last  be  placed  on  a  par  with  paint¬ 
ing,  music  and  literature. 

“I  have  often  noticed  that  in  each  color  of  the  prism  there  exists 
a  gradation  which  sometimes  expresses  frankness  and  chastity, 
sometimes  sensuality  and  even  bestiality,  sometimes  pride,  some¬ 
times  despair.  This  can  be  felt  and  given  over  to  the  public  by  V 
the  effect  one  makes  of  the  various  shadings.  That  is  what  I 
tried  to  do  in  ‘Scheherazade.’  Against  a  lugubrious  green  I  put 
a  blue  full  of  despair,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 

“There  are  reds  which  are  triumphal  and  there  are  reds  which 
assassinate.  There  is  a  blue  which  can  be  the  color  of  a  St.  Madeleine, 
and  there  s  a  blue  of  a  Messalina.  The  painter  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  this,  the  director  of  the  orchestra  who  can  with  one  move¬ 
ment  of  his  baton  put  all  this  in  motion,  without  crossing  them,  who 
can  let  flow  the  thousand  tones  from  the  end  of  his  stick  without 
making  a  mistake,  can  draw  from  the  spectator  the  exact  emotion 
which  he  wants  him  to  feel. 

“It  is  in  line  as  well  as  in  color  that  I  make  my  emotions.  In 
‘Thamar,’  in  ‘Narcissus,’  in  ‘Antar,’  I  sought  to  bring  out  in  the 
costumes  the  plastic  ideas  which  correspond  to  ideas  in  literature. 
It  is  in  the  lines  of  the  costume  itself  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  and 
ornaments  I  put  on  it  that  I  carry  out  unity  of  line.  Sometimes  I 
bring  out  the  purely  mystic  in  the  stage  setting,  as  in  d’Annunzio’s 
‘St.  Sebastien,’  which  I  produced  last  year.  Because  the  subject 
matter  was  essentially  Christian,  I  used  the  cross  in  a  thousand  varia¬ 
tions,  for  the  basis  of  my  linear  ornamentation,  not  only  disguised 
and  hidden  in  the  costumes  and  accessories  and  ornaments  in  the 
beautiful  play  of  d’Annunzio,  but  even  in  the  lines  of  the  landscape 
and  buildings  of  the  scenery.  My  method  is  generally  to  take  a 
simple  motif  and  vary  it  indefinitely,  so  as  to  create  a  harmony  of 
color  and  line.” 


Graceful  costume 
designed  by 
Leon  Bakst  for 
the  ballet 
“Daphnis  et 
Chloe.” 
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COLOR  AND  LEON  BAKST 


ONE  can  best  understand  from  these  words  of  Bakst,  how  complete¬ 
ly  he  has  poured  the  fire  of  his  genius  into  this  work  of  envelop¬ 
ing  the  modern  dance-drama  in  color,  and  expressing  it  in  line 
that  will  supplement  for  the  audience  all  the  beauty  that  lies  in  motion 
and  music.  Nijinsky,  whom  Bakst  speaks  of  in  his  London  inter¬ 
view,  will  head  the  Ballet  Russe  in  America  and  with  him  is  Kar¬ 
savina  the  two  greatest  exponents  of  the  modern  fluent  ballet  in  the 
world.  Nijinsky  is  distinguished  by  beauty,  strength,  flawless  tech¬ 
nic pie,  grace  and  rare  agility,  and  in  addition  he  possesses  imagina¬ 
tion  and  invention — the  imagination  to  see  the  association  of  motion 
with  all  other  plastic  beauty  and  the  invention  to  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  its  beauty.  Karsavina,  whose  dancing  seems  inex¬ 
tricably  interwoven  with  Nijinsky’s,  is  so  young  and  lovely,  possesses 
so  much  charm  of  mind  and  soul  and  beauty  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  her  art  without  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  her  exquisite  per¬ 
sonality.  She  appeals  to  the  affection  as  well  as  to  the  imagination, 
and  the  range  of  her  art  is  as  great  as  the  versatility  of  her  delicate 
and  vivid  individuality.  In  “Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose”  she  is  a  timid 
dreaming  girl;  in  “Thamar”  a  brilliant,  dangerous,  Oriental  princess. 
Her  poetry  in  one  is  as  delicate  and  evanescent  as  the  tremendous 
impact  of  her  sensuous  beauty  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  as  a  designer  of  rich  and  varied  scenery  that  is 
wholly  new  in  conception  and  expression,  it  is  not  merely  as  the  great 
costumer  of  this  generation,  it  is  not  only  as  an  artist  whose  every 
line  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  dramatic  expression  that  Bakst  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  world  today.  If  not  greater  than  these 
points  of  interest,  at  least  equal  to  them,  is  the  influence  that  he  has 
had  on  the  color  sense  of  the  entire  world.  He  has  practically  revo¬ 
lutionized  stage  setting  in  tone  as  well  as  line  in  Russia,  France, 
slightly  in  England  and  already  in  America.  As  he  has  said  in  his 
interview,  every  color  carries  special  advantages,  vital  insinuating 
^  impressions,  and  not  merely  one  impression,  but  every 
/  tone  and  every  color  is  significantly  sensuous  and 
powerful  to  reach  the  imagination  and  stir  responses 
immensely  stimulating,  immensely  mellowing. 

Bakst  will  not  compromise  in  the  use  of  color, 
either  it  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  influences  on 
the  stage  today  and  should  be  understood  and  used 
to  the  fullest  power  of  its  influence,  to  the  fullest 
force,  or  we,  |  according  to  this  dramatist  in  color; 
may  as  wTell  return  to  the  shadow  stage  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  We  have  all  of  us  realized  the 
power  of  music  to  stir  the  nature  of  man  to  good  or 
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Costume  designed 
by  Leon  Bakst 
for  the  dance- 
drama  “Daphnis 
et  Chloe.” 


THE  COSTUME  O  F  “LE 
FIANCEE”  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst  for  “Le  Dieu  Bleu,”  an  In¬ 
dian  ballet  for  which  the  music  was 
composed  by  Hahn,  the  Parisian 
musician:  The  massed  color  and  the 
fantastic  detail  of  “Le  Dieu  Bleu” 
perhaps  transcends  in  sumptuous¬ 
ness  the  costuming  of  any  ballet 
seen  in  New  York. 

This  Hindu  legend  is  elaborated 
by  John  Cocteau  and  de  Madrazo: 
The  music  is  the  most  sensuous  in 
tone  and  feeling,  interestingly  in¬ 
timate  to  the  vivid  coloring  seen  in 
the  Hindu  legend. 


A  SECOND  DE¬ 
SIGN  for  “Le  Dieu 
Bleu”  by  Leon 
Bakst,  one  of  the 
most  exotic  cos¬ 
tumes  for  the  Indian 
legend,  which  glows 
with  color,  mysteri¬ 
ous  contrast  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  motion. 

In  studying  these 
drawings  one  real¬ 
izes  that  whether 
Bakst  is  presenting  a 
character  in  a  tender 
or  a  vigorous  mood 
his  work  possesses 
an  aesthetic  value 
which  will  eventually 
be  heightened  by  its 
historical  import- 


A  BALLET  OF  BARBARIC  BEAUTY 
and  sinister  power  is  “Thamar”:  At  the  left  is 
the  costume  of  the  servant  for  this  play,  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon  Bakst. 

The  music  for  this  sumptuous  performance 
is  Balakirev’s  like-named  tone-poem,  which 
with  the  dancing  and  costumes  form  a  picture 
of  endless  opulence  and  almost  savage  splendor. 

When  one  studies  the  extraordinary  mastery 
of  color  and  beauty  of  line  in  these  Bakst  cos¬ 
tumes,  one  realizes  that  never  before  has  New 
York  seen  performances  wrought  with  equal 
magic,  magnificence  and  vitality  of  illusion:  It 
is  the  new  art  of  the  theater  associated  with  the 
new  drama  dance. 
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MOST  ECCEN¬ 
TRIC  of  all  the  de¬ 
signs  for  “Le  Dieu 
Bleu”  is  shown  at 
the  right:  It  is  the 
Indian  Fakir  also  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon 
Bakst:  Even  in  the 
black  and  white  re¬ 
production  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fire  and 
magic  of  Bakst  is 
shown. 

It  is  said  that  in 
“Le  Dieu  Bleu”  will 
be  seen  the  greatest 
variation  of  costume 
and  color  of  any  of 
the  ballet  dramas. 


COLOR  AND  LEON  BAKST 


The  dragon  in 
“Le  Dieu  Bleu” 
designed  by 
Leon  Bakst. 


evil,  to  joy  or  sorrow;  we  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the  perfume  of 
a  flower  to  more  than  give  delicate,  aesthetic  pleasure,  actually  to 
attack  the  nerves  to  excitability  or  repose;  sunlight  and  shade  can 
stimulate  the  imagination,  the  capacity  for  happiness  or  produce 
depression  and  almost  physical  illness;  but  very  few  of  us  have  dared 
to  accept  color  as  a  terrific,  mysterious,  searching  power  cutting 
through  the  emotions,  and  attacking  the  vital  energies  of  life.  We 
have  occasionally  regarded  red  as  dangerous,  scientifically  we  have 
been  interested  in  the  various  color  rays,  but  a  little  skeptical  at 
long  range;  we  have  accepted  vogues  in  colors  and  superficially 
attributed  varying  significance  to  blue,  or  purple;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  mysterious  force  as  well  as  beauty  of  color  has 
been  recognized,  and  not  only  the  effect  of  color  upon  the  nervous 
organization,  but  the  extraordinary  reaction  of  one  color  upon  another 
whereby  half-tones  of  interest,  a  shadow-land  of  new  emotions  are 
produced. 

But  there  has  been  no  halfway  course  in  the  attitude  of  Leon 
Bakst.  Color  is  life  in  his  vocabulary  and  all  reactions  of  colors  are 
more  opportunities  for  producing  a  splendid  variety  of  beauty, 
reaching  out  to  the  imagination  and  pouring  through  the  emotions. 
He  not  only  is  a  past  master  in  his  understanding  of  the  influence  of 
each  color  and  shade  of  color,  but  in  the  contrast  between  sumptuous 
and  delicate  colors,  between  richness  of  line  and  empty  spaces — the 
very  contrast  of  color  in  temperament.  He  has  the  subtlety  of  a 
philosopher,  the  intuition  of  the  poet,  and  the  profound  adaptability 
of  the  Slavic  temperament  which  reaches  eagerly  for  all  human  experi¬ 
ence,  for  all  joy,  all  sorrow,  all  richness,  all  tenderness.  Indeed, |in 
seeing  one  of  Bakst’s  productions  it  seems  as  though  through  color 

( Continued  on  page  322) 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  DEMOCRACY:  BY  DR.  KARL 
MUCK,  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYM¬ 
PHONY  ORCHESTRA 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck  when  asked  if  he  felt  that  America  was 
headed  toward  an  ideal  musical  state.  Dr.  Muck,  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  orchestra  in  the  world,  does  not  take  a  senti¬ 
mental  attitude  about  music  in  America.  He  is  too  great  an  artist  to  express  any  point  of 
view  about  music  except  that  born  of  serious  conviction. 

MUSIC  loving  people!  Why  not — living  in  such 
a  marvelous  country,  a  country  that  should  be  the 
source  of  splendid  inspiration  for  every  art.  It  is 
different  in  Europe;  the  inspiration  is  not  needed. 
Music  continues  and  thrives  in  the  Old  World  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  the  existence  of  the  people.  They 
are  all  brought  up  with  music  in  their  homes  and  in 
their  schools.  They  know  it  as  they  know  their  A  B  C’s,  they  do 
not  have  to  seek  new  and  tremendous  inspiration — influences  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  cut  a  channel  through  prevailing  interests. 

“But  in  America  you  did  not  start  with  music  when  you  were  a 
young  nation;  in  a  way,  you  did  not  start  as  a  young  nation  at  all. 
It  always  seems  to  me  that  this  country  began  life  as  a  youth,  not  a 
child.  Usually  the  beginning  of  music  is  in  the  infancy  of  the 
nation,  when  there  are  no  conventional  boundaries  to  the  emotions, 
when  the  people  crave  some  rich  expression  for  their  vital  interests, 
when  all  of  life  is  activity,  spontaneity,  and  when  people  are  not  shut 
away  from  nature’s  storehouse  of  inspiration,  when  they  are  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  out  to  the  woods  hourly,  when  each  day  takes  them  down 
pathways  that  are  full  of  beauty  and  fragrance  which  must  have 
expression  in  ballad  or  chant,  in  the  dance  of  the  warrior  or  the  song 
of  the  lover. 

“America  has  had  no  long,  slow  centuries  of  simple,  primitive 
existence.  Her  early  struggles  were  not  the  old  battles  of  warriors 
over  maidens  or  of  nations  seeking  to  possess  each  other’s  hunting 
grounds  and  pleasure  places.  From  the  start  you  were  more  con¬ 
ventional,  more  grown  up.  People  came  from  other  worlds  who  were 
not  happy  and  settled  in  America  with  their  own  specialized  ways, 
with  their  own  social  attitude  and  religion  all  ready-made.  If  they 
fought  battles  it  was  against  the  aborigines  whose  land  they  needed; 
it  was  not  to  protect  ancient  homes  and  traditional  art.  This  way 
was  essential  but  not  so  picturesque,  and  it  started  your  nation  past 
the  time  of  early  thrilling  days  of  romance,  in  which  music  and  poetry 
has  time  to  take  deep  roots  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

“When  art  comes  early  in  the  life  of  a  nation  it  is  the  expression 
of  that  people’s  emotional  interest  in  beauty.  When  it  comes  later, 
and  civilization  is  full-fledged,  it  is  born  of  a  conventional  appreciation 
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of  the  world’s  standards  of  beauty.  The  early  music  wells  up  out  of 
great  love,  great  joy,  great  splendid  response  to  nature.  In  the  later 
life  of  a  nation,  art  comes  from  an  appreciation  of  what  it  adds  to  life, 
from  a  sense  of  its  decorative  importance.  In  other  words,  one  is  born 
of  an  emotion  and  one  of  an  idea.  Wagner,  strangely  enough,  com¬ 
bined  both  the  traditional  and  the  modern  point  of  view  in  his  music. 
He  had  the  great  idea  of  a  new  religion  for  the  world,  a  religion  that 
could  no  longer  be  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  gods,  that  must  be  reborn 
through  the  splendor  and  tragedy  of  human  love  and  sacrifice.  In 
the  music  of  Strauss  you  feel  the  pounding  of  a  great  idea,  you  feel 
suddenly  that  he  is  breaking  down  conventional  barriers  that  have 
held  people  away  from  the  intoxication  and  joy  of  music.  Beethoven 
had  the  great  idea  of  bringing  close  to  the  people  all  pastoral  beauty 
from  the  beginning  of  days.  Whatever  has  been  joyous  in  pastoral 
fives,  whatever  has  been  sad  or  thrilling  or  tender  or  peaceful 
Beethoven  has  reproduced  for  the  world’s  joy  and  strength. 

IN  America,  I  should  say,  you  will  have  for  your  later  day  music 
the  great  idea  of  democracy,  of  freedom  for  all  the  people. 
This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  very  quality  of  the  western  land¬ 
scape,  in  the  freedom,  vastness,  the  titanic  grandeur,  the  unoccupied 
beautiful  spaces ;  all  these  things  speak  of  liberty,  boundless  opportunity. 
Who  that  has  ever  seen  the  Grand  Canyon  at  sunset  or  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  or  those  great  limitless  plains  veiled  in  rose  and  violet  and  the 
mellowing  gray  of  twilight  can  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed, 
richly  influenced?  Such  beauty  and  vastness  must  liberate  the  spirit, 
and  the  free  spirit  must  eventually  express  something  of  the  force 
that  has  opened  the  windows  of  its  soul. 

“Already  your  painters  have  found  the  West  and  have  brought 
back  some  of  its  beauty  on  canvas,  but  as  yet,  I  have  heard  no  poetry 
that  repeats  to  me  the  story  of  sunrise  in  the  West,  no  music  that  gives 
me  of  the  yellow  fights  and  the  purple  shadows  that  stream  down 
that  deep  canyon,  varied  from  day  to  day,  and  forever  lovely. 
“You  ask  me  what  is  the  difficulty. 

“It  is  not  that  you  do  not  love  music  in  America — few  individuals 
in  the  world  are  more  liberal  than  the  American  man  or  woman  who 
seeks  to  bring  music  to  this  country,  but  as  yet  you  have  not  stopped 
long  enough  to  cherish  the  birth  of  great  art  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  constantly  putting  it  off  to  the  future.  You  say,  ‘Some 
day  we  will  have  art  in  America,  we  can  have  it  whenever  we  want 
it.  So  far  we  have  had  everything  that  we  wanted.  We  are  busy 
just  now,  we  have  not  yet  all  the  money  we  want.’  And  truly  you 
have  the  great  genius  for  making  money ;  but  you  appear  too  busy  to 
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use  it;  at  least,  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  seems  most  valuable  to  me. 
You  do  buy  many,  many  things  that  enable  you  to  get  about  quickly, 
not  only  things  that  will  make  your  homes  beautiful  but  things  that 
will  enable  you  to  get  away  from  your  homes — swifter  steamers, 
swifter  railroads,  swifter  motor  cars.  It  is  a  nation  hurrying  from  one 
generation  to  another,  one  century  to  another,  seeking  always  means 
of  haste,  pressing  past  with  an  ideal  of  haste  rather  than  some 
definite  goal. 

“Isn't  it  just  as  good  to  stop  today  as  to-morrow,  to  spend  beau¬ 
tiful  leisure  in  your  beautiful  homes,  into  which  to  bring  beautiful 
art?  This  is  the  lovely  present  I  wish  for  America.  I  want  leisure 
now  for  your  music,  your  painters  want  it  for  art,  your  young 
geniuses  want  it  for  poetry.  Stop  now'  and  make  this  the  greatest 
century  America  lias  ever  known  for  the  birth  of  great  national  art. 

“How  would  I  suggest  doing  this?  I  have  already  said  that  you 
should  seek  your  inspiration  in  your  own  land,  in  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  it,  teach  your  children  how  beautiful  your  own  land  is,  and 
in  connection  with  that,  in  every  school  in  America  teach  vour  children 
all  the  beautiful  music  that  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  world 
have  produced.  Have  every  school  one  rich  chorus,  have  children 
sing  out  all  the  joy  and  love  of  their  young  hearts;  they  want  to  do  it, 
they  do  not  wnnt  to  bend  over  their  desks  every  minute,  they  do  not 
want  to  study  every  minute,  they  wrant  to  express  something  of  vdiat 
youth  is,  what  they  feel  life  to  be.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  choruses  in  your  public  schools.  All  youth  has  music 
in  its  heart,  let  it  pour  out  in  tremendous  volumes  in  every  school  in 
America.  Beyond  this,  if  you  have  the  time,  and  I  should  say  make 
the  time,  let  every  school  have  its  orchestra.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  school  in  America  that  woidd  not  furnish  you  talent  for  an 
orchestra.  Let  the  choruses  work  with  the  orchestra,  and  let  children 
feel  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  play  in  the  orchestra.  Oh,  you  cannot 
think  what  this  would  do  for  the  happiness  of  youth,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  art  in  this  country,  what  channels  it  would  furnish  for  genius 
to  express  itself  in  the  coming  generation.  And  suddenly  you  will  find 
that  you  are  this  musical  nation  that  you  have  talked  about,  and  no 
one  will  ever  ask  again  how  it  can  be  done  and  w-hv  Americans  are 
not  creating  music.  You  will  find  barriers  that  have  stood  in  front 
of  genius  drop  away,  you  will  find  that  music  will  reach  the  homes. 

IT  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  middle  age.  No 
nation  has  ever  developed  art  through  its  grown-up  people. 
It  has  developed  much  enjoyment,  much  culture,  it  has  shown 
appreciation  of  art,  as  America  has  done,  for  there  is  an  ever  inereas- 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Geis 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


“MISSOURI’S  PRIMA  DONNA”  IS 
what  the  people  of  that  State  love  to  call 
charming  Felice  Lyne:  Miss  Lyne  created  a 
sensation  in  London  several  seasons  ago  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  sang  on  short  no¬ 
tice:  Last  season  Miss  Lyne  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  this  country  and  also  sang  in  Hawaii. 

As  a  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
this  year,  she  is  winning  unusual  success  in  the 
various  cities  visited  by  the  organization,  her 
delineation  of  the  role  of  the  Princess  Elvira 
in  Auber’s  “La  Muta  di  Portici,”  calling  forth 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  all  who  hear  her. 


ALICE  NIELSEN’S  IS  A 
name  which  stands  for  prog¬ 
ress:  She  was  first  known  to 
the  musical  audiences  of  this 
country  as  a  singer  of  light 
opera,  and  was  for  a  time 
prima  donna  soprano  of  the 
Bostonians,  that  famous  or¬ 
ganization. 

From  that  she  graduated 
to  grand  opera,  and  has  sung 
as  a  member  of  the  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Metropolitan 
Opera  Companies:  She  has 
also  filled  many  concert  and 
recital  engagements:  Her  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  above. 


A  FAVORITE  WITH  CONCERT 
audiences  is  William  Wade  Hinshaw, 
the  baritone:  Mr.  Hinshaw,  who  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  Company,  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  repertoire  embracing  works  in 
German,  French  and  Italian,  and  is 
equally  well  known  as  a  singer  of 
oratorio:  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Chautauqua 
Institution  last  summer. 

Mr.  Hinshaw  sang  the  role  of 
Corvain  at  the  premiere  of  Horatio 
Parker’s  prize  opera  “Fairyland,” 
which  was  performed  last  summer  in 
Los  Angeles. 


AMONG  THE  YOUNGER  SINGERS  OF  THIS 
country  Florence  Hinkle  occupies  a  position  as  one 
of  the  favorites:  During  the  past  three  years  she  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  no  less  than  twelve  times  and  is  re-engaged 
for  this  season:  Another  re-engagement  is  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  with  which  she  has  sung 
many  times. 

Miss  Hinkle  will  be  the  leading  soprano  in  Mahler’s 
Eighth  Symphony,  which  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  America  in  March,  1916,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  their  home  city:  Having  appeared  at 
the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  Miss  Hinkle  is  engaged 
for  four  concerts  at  the  May  Festival  to  be  held  in 
that  city  in  1916:  And  so  the  list  might  continue. 


CLARENCE  WHITEHILL,  the  eminent 
American  baritone,  is  a  concert  and  operatic 
singer  whose  work  has  earned  him  an  im¬ 
portant  place  among  our  native  singers. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  of  New  York,  his  best  roles  being 
Wotan  in  “The  Ring”  cycle,  Wolfram  in 
“Tannhauser”  and  Amfortas  in  “Parsifal”: 
At  the  performance  of  “Apollo,”  given  by 
the  Bohemian  Club  at  Redwood  Grove,  Cal., 
last  summer,  Mr.  Whitehill  did  splendid 
work  in  the  title  role. 


AN  AMERICAN  BARITONE 
who  has  won  a  high  position  for  him¬ 
self  on  two  continents  is  Charles  W. 
Clark:  For  many  years  a  resident  of 
Paris,  Mr.  Clark  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  singer  of  merit  and  a 
teacher  of  unusual  talent:  A  year  or 
two  ago  Mr.  Clark  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  he  is  heard  in  concert  fre¬ 
quently:  His  picture  is  shown  above. 
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ing  love  of  good  music  in  this  country,  an  ever  growing  audience  for 
grand  opera  and  for  symphony  concerts,  but  that  is  not  what  you  are 
asking  about  in  America.  You  want  your  own  musical  life,  you  want 
your  own  musical  geniuses,  men  who  will  have  a  vision  of  what  music 
should  be  in  this  country,  who  will  see  straight  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  who  will  produce  their  aspirations,  their  longings,  their  love 
of  beauty,  who  will  have  the  great  idea  for  music  from  American 
inspiration,  the  music  of  the  democracy — the  music  of  the  free  people. 

“I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school,  but  there  should  be  music  in  every  school — in  the  public 
schools,  the  private  schools,  the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  always 
the  best.  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  popular  music  for  the 
masses;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  popular  music. 
I  think  what  you  call  here  your  ragtime,  is  poison.  It  poisons  the 
very  source  of  your  musical  growth,  for  it  poisons  the  taste  of  the 
young.  You  cannot  poison  the  spring  of  art  and  hope  for  a  fresh 
clear  stream  to  flow  out  and  enrich  life. 

“From  the  very  start  I  should  say,  give  your  young  people  the  best 
music  the  world  has  ever  known  of  every  land.  It  will  not  lessen 
their  ability  to  create  native  music.  No  good  art  ever  hurts  or  lessens 
the  power  to  produce  any  other  valuable  art.  Art  is  a  long  history 
of  great  progress,  but  it  is  a  connected  history,  and  by  giving 
good  music  to  your  young  people  here,  from  Germany,  from  France, 
from  every  known  source,  you  are  only  opening  up  their  interest, 
their  need  of  music,  their  capacity  to  produce  music,  and  when  they 
finally  reach  the  point  where  they  long  to  create  they  will  seek  native 
sources  of  inspiration  if  they  have  the  real  art.  But  if  you  pollute 
the  spring,  if  you  poison  the  beginning  of  musical  source,  you  will 
find  the  power  for  creation  is  atrophied,  and  the  small  stream  which 
forces  its  way  out  will  be  muddied  and  soiled  and  unbeautiful. 

“You  ask  me  how  the  American  nation  shall  produce  its  own 
music.  I  say  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  shall  at 
once  cease  to  train  its  children  with  what  is  called  the  popular  music. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  for  an  instant  that  the  primitive  music  of  a 
nation  is  not  the  rich,  resourceful,  inspiring  thing;  the  folk  music 
of  all  lands  has  been  the  beginning  of  musical  development  and  musi¬ 
cal  culture,  the  joy  of  the  people  and  the  foundation  on  which  the 
widest  musical  culture  has  rested.  But  such  music  as  you  are  pro¬ 
ducing  in  America  today  for  the  cabaret  and  the  second-rate  musical 
comedy  is  not  folk  music.  It  is  just  the  expression  of  a  restless  desire 
of  the  people  for  excitement,  for  change,  for  intoxication,  which  is 
not  improving  from  year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation;  it 
is  only  changing,  meeting  various  emotional  whims  of  the  people. 
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You  have  new  music  because  you  want  new  dances  or  you  want  more 
excitement.  This  cannot  become  the  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
development  of  a  musical  nation.  You  ask  me  frankly  and  I  tell  you 
frankly. 

“One  instance  came  to  my  notice  in  regard  to  the  deadly  influence 
of  the  ragtime  music  which  I  will  cite  to  show  the  invidious  effect 
it  may  have  even  on  people  whose  first  impulse  is  toward  the  right 
thing.  I  dined  one  evening  with  a  family  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Symphony  music.  They  had  been  subscribers  for  years.  After  the 
dinner  I  was  very  tired  and  strolled  in  the  library  alone  to  rest  for 
a  moment.  To  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  music  machine  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  I  said  possibly  they  may  have  some  records 
of  good  music  and  singers,  and  so  glanced  over  the  records.  Then, 
to  my  horror  I  discovered  that  they  were  of  the  most  deadly, 
vulgar  ragtime  music;  not  only  was  the  music  of  the  worst  char¬ 
acter,  but  in  some  instances  there  were  records  of  vulgar  cafe 
chantant  songs,  a  collection  of  all  the  things  that  it  seemed  to 
me  the  real  music  lover  would  be  opposed  to.  It  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  me.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lost  friends.  I  wondered  how 
much  I  was  to  blame  for  it.  How  was  it  possible  that  I  could  have 
put  into  my  work  in  the  Symphony  my  heart  and  soul  and  most 
earnest  desire  for  the  best  results  from  such  work  and  then  find  that 
among  those  I  had  counted  upon  as  true  friends  and  music  lovers, 
there  was  this  deadly  interest  in  the  vulgar  fad  of  the  day?  I  realized 
how  much  there  was  to  work  against,  how  much  to  overcome  before 
this  country,  with  all  the  opportunity  in  the  world,  would  really  be¬ 
come  a  musical  nation. 

“Not  only  should  you  seek  the  best  music  for  your  children,  but 
give  them  the  best  teachers,  always  the  best  teachers.  If  you  want 
your  children  to  love  poetry,  you  do  not  give  them  some  poor  little 
verse,  some  bit  of  popular  doggerel,  you  turn  back  to  Shakespeare, 
to  Goethe,  to  Racine;  you  give  them  the  wealth  of  the  world.  If 
you  wish  them  to  recite  poetry  you  seek  some  great  master  of  the 
dramatic  arts,  so  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  creator 
reaches  them.  You  must  do  the  same  in  music.  You  must  have 
them  taught  by  the  man  who  knows  and  loves  music,  who  can  win  a 
response  from  them,  who  can  direct  them  and  encourage  them. 

“The  best  music  in  the  world  is  of  no  avail  for  children  with  a 
poor  teacher.  Evertliing  must  be  of  the  best  if  we  wish  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Seek  good  music  in  simple  form  and  music  lovers  as  instruc¬ 
tors.  What  would  we  think  of  a  gardener  who  planted  seeds  in  poor 
soil  because  the  poor  soil  was  economical  or  easy  to  get  or  because 
people  were  accustomed  to  using  poor  soil?  The  good  gardener  seeks 
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the  best  soil  for  just  the  kind  of  growth  he  desires,  and  then  he  knows 
just  how  to  plant  the  seed  and  how  to  care  for  the  little  plant  and  how 
to  cultivate  his  garden  for  the  best  and  beautiful  results.  Surely  it  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  music  as  wisely  as  a  garden.  And  so  I  say  once 
more  that  you  cannot  cultivate  a  love  for  Beethoven  via  ragtime.” 

Dr.  Muck  spoke  very  wisely  and  logically  on  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  endowing  music  in  America.  “Undoubtedly,”  he  said, 
“it  would  be  better  for  a  democratic  people  to  produce  and  to  support 
their  own  music.  It  would  be  more  in  line  with  their  ideals.  But 
what  will  you? 

“As  yet  the  people  do  not  seem  willing  to  make  the  effort  to 
support  grand  opera  and  symphony  concerts.  The  question  resolves 
itself  into  this.  If  you  do  not  endow  these  institutions  you  cannot 
have  this  music.  If  you  wish  the  music  at  this  present  stage  of  your 
civilization,  it  must  be  endowed.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  musical 
institution  of  any  description  is  supported  by  State  or  government 
in  America.  The  only  endowments  that  are  made  are  individual 
and  those  in  some  instances  are  lavish  to  a  degree.  In  New  York 
your  grand  opera  is  supported  by  subscription  and  frequently  by 
additional  endowment  as  well — always  personal.  This  is  true  of 
every  grand  opera  in  America.  It  is  also  true,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
state,  of  the  symphony  orchestra.  I  know  it  is  true  of  the  New  York 
Symphony,  of  the  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

“And  right  here  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  interest  in  the 
symphony  orchestra  is  spreading.  It  is  no  small  matter  for  America 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  successful  symphony  orchestra  in  Seattle  as 
well  as  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  so  on  toward  the  East.  But 
these  orchestras  are  not  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  mass  of  people.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  practically 
the  gift  to  the  people  of  one  great  music  lover,  Mr.  Higginson.  It  is 
Mr.  Higginson  who  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
to  work  without  joining  the  music  union,  so  that  it  is  an  absolutely 
free  institution.  And  in  this  free  country  I  find  that  the  trade  unions 
do  not  always  leave  the  people  quite  free  either  in  the  arts  or  crafts. 
I  think  that  if  you  are  not  careful,  through  them  you  will  greatly  mar 
musical  opportunity  and  you  will  possibly  kill  the  development  of 
craft  work. 

“A  short  time  ago  a  carpenter  came  to  do  some  work  for  me  in 
my  house  in  Boston  and  I  actually  had  to  tell  him  how  to  do  his  own 
work,  for  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  good  carpenter.  I 
learned  it  in  my  youth,  as  I  did  many  other  simple,  practical  things. 

{Continued  on  page  327.) 
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THE  INN  OF  THE  BELLS:  A  PLACE  OF  CON¬ 
TENTMENT 

HEN  the  Spanish  priests  were  devoutly  establishing  a 
chain  of  missions  in  the  new  land  of  soft  breezes  out 
by  the  “quiet  sea,”  their  sandaled  feet  blazed  an  almost 
invisible  trail  through  the  thick  fragrant  carpet  of 
golden  poppies  that  was  spread  over  the  great  central 
valley  of  California.  That  path,  a  chain  of  flower 
gold  connecting  the  missions,  under  the  tread  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  was  beaten  into  a  narrow,  dusty  road  and  is  now 
commemorated  by  the  wide  El  Camino  Real,  a  magnificently  built 
State  road  that  follows  the  first  flower  trail. 

When  this  great  highway  was  but  a  dusty  road,  the  Mission 
Fathers,  the  Indians  and  the  pioneers  who  followed  in  their  lead  used 
often  to  stop  for  a  rest,  a  good  meal  and  a  visit,  at  a  little  adobe 
cabin  not  far  from  the  detour  in  the  road  made  to  include  San  Fern¬ 
ando  mission.  A  woman  lived  in  that  lonesome  little  house  known 
and  beloved  the  length  of  the  new  land  for  her  sweet  and  generous 
hospitality.  No  matter  what  the  stress  of  work  or  how  meager  the 
fare  there  was  always  a  cordial  welcome  for  the  friend  or  the  stranger 
within  her  gates. 

Her  sweet  hospitality,  her  invariable  kindness  and  thoughtful 
consideration  is  today  the  heart  and  life  of  the  great  Inn  of  the  Bells, 
built  around  that  tiny  one-roomed  adobe  cabin  by  her  son.  Nur¬ 
tured  in  that  kindly,  hospitable  atmosphere,  he  now  extends  the 
same  boundless  courtesy  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  strangers 
who  seek  rest  and  happiness  under  his  roof.  That  little  adobe  room 
is  to  him  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  for  the  exercise 
of  such  friendly  hospitality  as  he  remembers  to  have  seen  her  invari¬ 
ably  offer  the  passing  wayfarer.  He  has  built  his  Mission  Inn, 
literally,  about  that  roadside  home,  leaving  exposed  to  view  part 
of  the  original  adobe  wall  carefully  preserved  by  a  sheet  of  glass. 

Whoever  passes  through  the  great  entrance  arch  beneath  sweep¬ 
ing  palm  branches  and  rose  vines,  past  luxuriantly  growing  big¬ 
leaved  tropical  plants  feels  as  if  he  were  entering  the  home  of  a  friend 
instead  of  an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  Not  a  hint  of 
the  cold,  lonesome,  commercial  atmosphere  that  generally  greets 
one  like  a  pall  when  entering  the  usual  large  hotel.  For  this  inn  is 
first  of  all  a  home,  then  a  place  where  people  may  visit  while  explor¬ 
ing  the  famed  land  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Frank  Miller,  the  master  of  this  inn,  is  known  from  one  end  of  this 
land  to  the  other  for  he  has  done  a  unique  thing,  almost  a  miraculous 
thing,  a  thing  well  worth  telling  about.  He  has  drawn  and  fused 
three  widely  different  national  institutions — the  home,  local  history 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  INN  OF  THE  BELLS  IS 
under  a  campanile  arch  covered  with  ivy,  and  through  the  Court 
of  the  Birds,  brilliant  blue,  scarlet,  yellow  and  white  cockatoos 
climb  at  will  among  the  palms  and  tropical  vines. 


BUILT  AFTER 
the  spirit  of  the  old 
Spanish  and  early 
American  missions, 
this  inn  keeps  alive 
the  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  of  early 
California:  With 
the  red  tiled  roof, 
arches,  and  bells  in 
every  possible 
place,  it  has  the 
charm  of  old 
Madrid. 

The  great  per¬ 
sonality  of  Frank 
A.  Miller,  master  of 
this  inn,  dominates 
the  whole  place: 
It  is  his  genial, 
friendly,  hospit¬ 
able  thoughtful¬ 
ness  which  is  felt  in 
every  corner  of  this 
great  building,  cov¬ 
ering  an  entire  city 
block,  that  makes 
this  home  for  trav¬ 
elers  so  out  of  the 
ordinary. 


THE  ADOBE  ROOM  IN  WHICH  HIS  MOTHER 
first  taught  the  spirit  of  hospitality  is  shown  above:  It  is 
now  covered  with  concrete,  though  a  portion  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  wall  has  been  left  exposed  to  view  on  the  inside. 


THIS  MANCHURIAN  BELL, 
seven  feet  in  height,  was  but  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  after  the  temple 
in  which  it  hung  for  many  years 
was  destroyed  in  the  last  Chinese 
rebellion. 

One  of  the  collection  of  bells 
housed  in  this  inn  which  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world:  Morning,  noon  and  night 
bells  peal  from  the  high  towers 
that  rise  above  the  inn:  Bells  from 
almost  every  land,  from  the  first 
rude  gong  to  the  latest  product  of 
bell  makers’  art  are  here  to  be 
found. 


TILED  WALLS,  FOUN¬ 
TAINS,  NICHES  in  which 
are  painted  saints,  medal¬ 
lions,  escutcheons,  coats  of 
arms,  gargoyles  are  every¬ 
where  to  be  met,  in  patios, 
towers  and  arched  galleries. 

There  is  a  trophy  room  in 
which  are  banners  of  bro¬ 
cade,  which  once  hung  in 
Spanish  castles  and  panels 
from  a  church  in  the  north 
of  Spain;  in  the  corridors 
are  pictures  showing  the 
progress  of  Franciscan 
priests  as  they  founded  their 
string  of  missions. 


AMONG  THE 
eucalyptus,  palm  and 
pepper  trees,  the 
campanile  of  the 
Inn  of  the  Bells  rises 
romantic  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  any  in  foreign 
lands.  From  the  top 
of  Mount  Rubidoux, 
the  scene  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Easter  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  this  tower  with 
its  historic  cross  can 
be  seen. 

This  inn  is  encir¬ 
cled  by  an  arched 
wall  covered  with 
tropical  vines:  The 
arch  which  is  built 
on  the  outside  of  the 
sidewalk  is  a  won¬ 
derful  addition  to 
the  civic  beauty  of 
the  little  city  of 
Riverside:  The  bril¬ 
liant  parrots  and 
macaws  wander  at 
will  among  the  vines 
of  these  archways 
adding  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  passersby. 
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THE  INN  OF  THE  BELLS 


and  the  hotel — in  one  fascinating,  satisfactory  center.T  He  has 
established  a  home  spirit  and  preserved  the  historic  and  romantic 
traditions  of  California  while  giving  travelers  a  place  to  stay  and  roam 
about  as  in  their  own  homes.  Books  for  them  to  read,  cozy  nooks 
in  gardens,  veranda  and  hall  in  which  to  enjoy  them,  fresh  fruits  in 
abundance  are  all  about  for  refreshment  between  meals,  and  flowers 
by  the  paths  to  be  picked  if  desired.  In  every  bedroom  are  jars  of 
flowers,  baskets  of  fruit,  magazines  and  books,  pictures  and  cozy 
chairs.  Each  room  has  a  distinct  individuality  as  though  it  belonged 
to  some  friend.  There  is  no  sense  of  being  imprisoned  in  a  cheerless 
four-walled  cell  that  is  ordinarily  so  deadening  to  the  traveler. 
Servants  move  about  noiselessly  and  almost  invisibly,  keeping  every¬ 
thing  immaculately  clean  and  in  perfect  order  with  none  of  the  noise, 
rush,  bustle  and  confusion  usually  encountered  in  a  large  hotel. 

THE  first  inns  were  temples  that  gave  shelter  and  food  to  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  some  sacred  shrine.  Then  came  the  caravan- 
series — merely  unfurnished  lodgings  near  the  highways  where 
merchants  might  pass  the  night.  It  was  at  just  such  an  inn  that 
Mary  and  Joseph  sought  refuge  in  vain  upon  that  Holy  Night  so 
long  ago,  and  were  forced  to  take  shelter  outside — in  a  stable.  The 
Roman  Emperors  established  posting  stations  on  all  the  main  roads 
where  the  Imperial  messengers  might  pass  the  night. 

The  English  inns  at  which  entertainment  was  given  as  a  matter  of 
business  have  played  a  romantic  part  in  the  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  chief  delights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  travelers  is  to  visit  the  old  English  taverns,  and  those  similar 
ones  of  Italy  and  France  where  the  innkeeper  received  his  guests 
as  though  he  were  the  host  and  served  them  as  he  would  a  friend. 
Samuel  Johnson  said,  “There  is  no  private  house  in  which  people 
can  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  at  a  good  tavern.  .  .  .  There  is 

nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so  much 
happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.”  Such  a  delight¬ 
ful  thing  could  never  have  been  said  of  American  hotels — at  least 
not  until  Frank  Miller  resurrected  the  old  courteous  spirit.  Our 
hotels  are  so  large  that  the  entertainment  of  guests  is  usually  left  to 
servants;  the  old-time  host  is  never  in  evidence  with  cordial  intent. 
But  at  the  Mission  Inn,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  hotels 
in  America,  there  is  the  same  spirit  that  so  delighted  Samuel  Johnson. 

Mr.  Miller  has  followed  the  lines  of  the  picturesque  old  Spanish 
and  American  missions  both  in  architecture  and  in  spirit.  The  whole 
place  looks  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted  from  the  romantic  valleys 
of  Spain.  Arches,  bell  towers,  narrow  stairways,  red  tile  roofs,  great 
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THE  INN  OF  THE  BELLS 


The  entrance  court,  showing  the  vine-covered  arch  of  bells. 


doors,  huge  leather  chairs,  old  oak  refectory  tables,  swinging  iron 
lanterns,  tiled  foundations,  carved  grilles,  gargoyles,  shrines  and  niches 
holding  images  of  the  saints,  silken  banners  and  stained  glass  windows 
carry  out  with  rare  perfection  the  atmosphere  of  old  Spain  so  asso¬ 
ciated  with  our  early  California  history.  There  is  a  maze  of  patios, 
verandas,  courts,  cloistered  walks,  narrow  corridors,  vaulted  galleries, 
low-ceilinged  refectory'  rooms,  all  touching  or  leading  in  some  amazing 
way  with  the  great  hall  where  every'  evening  an  organ  is  played  by 
someone  who  loves  to  fill  the  place  with  quiet,  tender,  haunting 
melodies. 

This  inn  is  in  reality  a  museum.  Nowhere  in  America  is  such 
a  collection  of  old  Spanish,  English  and  American  wood  carving,  of 
furniture,  pottery,  tapestries,  silver,  wrought  iron,  pictures,  and  art 
objects.  It  is  as  though  a  beautiful  old  monastery'  had  been  turned 
into  a  wonderful  museum  and  people  were  allowed  to  roam  about  in 
it  at  will,  enjoying,  studying,  the  world's  treasures  to  their  hearts’ 
content. 

Among  the  finest  things  in  this  museum  is  a  collection  of  bells, 
the  largest  and  most  noteworthy  in  the  whole  world.  The  choicest 
of  these  old  bells  are  hung  in  a  large  tower  court,  some  in  the  arches 
of  the  parapet  that  extends  around  two  sides  of  this  bell  court,  some 
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are  in  the  campanile  at  one  corner,  others  have  for  a  background  the 
gray  walls  of  the  main  building  in  which  are  embedded  ancient  tiles, 
escutcheons,  coats  of  arms  and  carved  heads  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  staircase  in  the  Bargelo  Palace  at  Florence.  This  collection 
boasts  the  oldest  dated  bell  on  record — a  large,  bronze,  sweet-toned 
bell,  with  this  inscription  around  it:  “Quintana  and  Salvador  made  me 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1247.”  In  the  Court  of  the  Birds,  which  is 
the  first  or  entrance  court,  rests  a  huge  bronze  Manchurian  bell 
seven  feet  in  height — but  recently  acquired.  When  the  temple  in 
which  it  hung  for  many  years  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  Chinese 
rebellion  it  was  brought  over  to  this  Inn  of  the  Bells. 

The  bedrooms  are  like  the  guest  rooms  of  monasteries  as  far  as  the 
arches,  low  window-seats,  saints  in  niches,  iron  door  knockers  and 
latches  are  concerned,  but  there  the  similarity  ends.  Whatever  is 
known  to  man’s  comfort  has  been  installed — soft  rugs  on  tile  floors, 
warmed  a  little  by  some  invisible  process  so  that  they  are  without 
the  chilly  atmosphere  usually  felt  in  tiled  floor  rooms,  all  the  little 
things  are  in  evidence  that  are  generally  only  found  in  private  homes, 
things  that  make  the  traveler  feel  at  home. 


One  comer  of  the  Tower  of  Bells  which  houses  the  greatest  collection  of  bells  in  the 
world. 
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The  bedrooms  hold  the  spirit  of  the  monastery,  but  are  supplied  with  every  modern 
convenience. 


Such  inns  that  receive  travelers  as  friends  and  guests,  extending 
them  a  cheerful  home  welcome,  that  preserves  local  tradition  by 
architecture  and  furnishings,  should  be  the  model  for  all  American 
hotels.  Mr.  Miller  has  given  America  an  invaluable  object  lesson 
as  to  the  possibility  of  more  perfect  hotel  management.  He  has 
given  us  a  hint,  prophesied  as  it  were  in  this  inn,  the  future  char¬ 
acteristically  American  hotel.  Born  of  Quaker  parerrts,  he  has  re¬ 
tained  and  infused  their  simple,  wholesome  principles  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  hostelry.  His  generous  kindly  spirit  and  great  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart  dominate  and  uplift  the  place.  What  he  has  done 
for  the  count ry  cannot  be  estimated,  for  he  has  created  a  center 
whose  radiation  will  never  cease. 

We  are  to  show  in  future  issues  of  The  Craftsman  how  valuable 
an  asset  to  America  are  such  inns,  where  people  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  their  own  land  can  stay  pleasantly 
for  a  time  while  exploring  the  neighborhood  and  where  foreigners 
may  gain  some  fair  impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  land  that  they  visit 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Miller  has  re-created  the  historic  West  in  his 
Inn  of  the  Bells.  New  England,  the  North,  South,  Yosemite,  the 
plains  of  Arizona,  should  be  as  truly  recreated  in  their  inns  and  extend 
as  hospitable  a  welcome  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

THERE  fared  a  mother  driven  forth 
Out  of  an  inn  to  roam ; 

In  the  place  where  she  was  homeless 
All  men  are  at  home. 

The  crazy  stable  close  at  hand, 

With  shaking  timber  and  shifting  sand, 

Grew  a  stronger  thing  to  abide  and  stand 
Than  the  square  stones  of  Rome. 

For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes, 

And  strangers  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  their  heads  in  a  foreign  land 
Whenever  the  day  is  done. 

Here  we  have  battle  and  blazing  eyes, 

And  chance  and  honor  and  high  surprize, 

But  our  homes  are  under  miraculous  skies 
Where  the  yule  tale  was  begun. 

A  Child  in  a  foul  stable, 

Where  the  beasts  feed  and  roam; 

Only  where  He  was  homeless 
Are  you  and  I  at  home; 

We  have  hands  that  fashion  and  heads  that  know, 
But  our  hearts  we  lost — how  long  ago! 

In  a  place  no  chart  nor  ship  can  show 
Under  the  sky’s  dome. 

This  world  is  wild  as  an  old  wives’  tale, 

And  strange  the  plain  things  are, 

The  earth  is  enough  and  the  air  is  enough 
For  our  wonder  and  our  war; 

But  our  rest  is  as  far  as  the  fire-drake  swings 
And  our  peace  is  put  in  impossible  things 
Where  clashed  and  thundered  unthinkable  wings 
’Round  an  incredible  star. 

To  an  open  house  in  the  evening 
Home  shall  men  come, 

To  an  older  place  than  Eden 
And  a  taller  town  than  Rome. 

To  the  end  of  the  way  of  the  wandering  star, 

To  the  things  that  cannot  be  and  that  are, 

To  the  place  where  God  was  homeless 
And  all  men  are  at  home. 

— By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 

Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company. 
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COUNTRY  HOMES  WITHIN  CITY  LIMITS 

HEN  passenger  pigeons  in  their  marvelous  spring  and 
autumn  migratory  flights  used  to  pass  over  New  York 
City  in  blue  clouds  they  would  often  pause  to  rest  and 
to  feed  in  a  beautifully  wooded  ridge  lying  between 
what  is  now  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  the  Hudson  River. 
In  this  forest  grew  pokeberries,  viburnums,  bitter¬ 
sweet  and  myriads  of  flowers  and  grasses  bearing  seeds 
they  loved  so  well,  and  a  little  lake  was  there  fed  by  clear  springs 
from  which  they  could  drink.  Huge  oak,  maple,  tulip  trees  and  pines, 
thickets  of  hazel,  azaleas,  dogwood  and  barberries  furnished  them 
protective  cover. 

When  the  blue  pigeons — now  but  a  memory  in  the  sporting  world 
— were  flying,  a  certain  rich  man  who  lived  in  New  York  City  would 
make  the  long  journey  (for  there  were  no  motor  cars  or  subways  in 
those  days)  out  to  this  enchanting  grove  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
his  friends  in  a  small  hunting  lodge.  He  loved  that  high  ridge  car¬ 
peted  with  moss,  ground  pine  and  partridge  berries,  painted  with 
wild  pinks,  trilliums  and  violets,  with  its  views  of  the  silver-flowing 
Hudson  between  white  birch  trunks  or  beneath  dark  pine  boughs, 
and  obtained  the  possession  of  it,  determining  to  hold  its  beauty 
inviolate — for  all  time.  The  city  has  now  burrowed  and  pushed  its 
way  up  to  the  outer  edge  of  this  wild  retreat,  but  cannot  penetrate 


The  little  pool  where  blue  pigeons  drank  is  now  part  of  New  York  City’s  bird  sanctuary. 
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within.  Its 
dust  and 
noise,  its 
rush  and 
confusion 
are  held  at 
bay  by  the 
will  of  that 
man  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon 
reserving  it 
as  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  man 
as  well  as 
birds,  trees 
and  flowers. 

Few  peo¬ 
ple  know 
that  within 
the  limits  of 
New  York 
City  is  a 
grove  lovely 
as  it  was 
before  man 
first  discov- 


Dogwood  left  unmolested  blooms  about  Fieldston  homes. 


ered  it,  where  dogwood  and  every  native  plant  and  tree  grow  luxur¬ 
iously  in  their  own  chosen  way,  untrained  by  man.  He  has  set  aside 
this  grove  as  a  retreat  for  men  who  love  the  silence,  who  love  to 
sleep  within  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves,  yet  who  must  spend  their 
days  in  the  thick  of  Broadway  and  Wall  street  traffic. 

City  and  country  can  no  more  mix  than  oil  and  water,  say  some 
folk,  yet  in  this  grove  the  best  of  each  has  met  upon  the  friendliest 
possible  terms  and  united  to  furnish  an  ideal  home  for  man.  When 
man  claims  a  plot  of  land  for  his  own  personal  use  it  generally  means 
that  its  beauty  is  destroyed.  In  the  treatment  of  this  wooded  ridge 
so  really  notable  a  thing  has  been  done  that  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  every  person  interested  in  nature,  in  cities  and 
in  homes.  An  avaricious  mind  would  have  sold  that  grove  for  lumber, 
for  factory  sites,  tenement  houses  or  freight  yard,  for  the  city’s  com¬ 
mercial  needs  are  pressing  and  an  immense  price  could  easily  have 
been  obtained.  City  men  need  homes  as  surely  as  warehouses,  yet 
there  are  few  places  within  the  limits  of  this  great  city  of  New  York 
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that  can  be  termed  home  sites — it  has  all  been  given  over  to  com¬ 
merce.  Costly,  expensive  buildings  and  apartment  houses  line  our 
avenues  and  overlook  our  parks  where  men  live  comfortably,  happily 
and,  more  or  less,  contentedly.  Yet  these  places  can  hardly  be 
pointed  out  as  ideal  homes  for  they  are  not  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
trees  do  not  look  in  at  the  windows,  nor  do  birds  sing  soft  matin  songs 
from  their  nests  in  rose-covered  doorways. 

IN  this  grove  are  real  homes,  ideal  homes,  in  which  are  established 
every  known  modern  convenience.  A  description  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  plans  of  these  houses  that  look  as  if  they  had  grown 
of  themselves  among  the  trees  like  some  permanent  rocky  fungi,  so 
masterly  has  been  their  designing,  would  include  the  most  perfect 
of  heating,  lighting  and  sanitary  systems  and  every  electrical  labor 
saving  device.  When  physical  comfort  is  to  be  established,  then  the 
city  with  all  its  intricate  knowledge  of  how  to  supply  it  is  allowed  full 
swing.  The  city  is  restricted  and  subject  to  strict  surveillance  only 
in  matters  of  external  beauty.  Not  a  house  can  be  built  in  these 
woods  unless  the  plans  have  been  passed  by  a  committee.  This  is 
not  to  prevent  individuality,  to  set  arbitrary  laws  as  to  style  of  house, 
but  to  protect  the  community  plan. 

This  plan  is  that  each  house  must  be  an  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ensemble  and  must  look  as  if  it  belonged  among  the  rocks  and 
trees,  as  though  it  might  have  grown  there  of  itself  and  put  on  pro¬ 
tective  coloring.  Some  of  the  houses  have  been  built  upon  and  around 
huge  boulders  so  that  they  seem  to  pile  up  naturally.  Rocks  are  not 
blasted  away  as  nuisances,  but  are  valued  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  often  set  the  keynote  of  the  whole  house  design  and  do  verily 
indicate  the  exact  location  of  site.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  stone 
foundation.  In  many  the  first  story  is  of  rocks  with  concrete  or  wood 
for  the  upper  portion.  In  every  case  the  rocks  taken  from  the  lot 
are  used  to  connect  the  house  in  reality  as  well  as  in  looks,  with  the 
country.  If  it  is  of  wood  the  coloring  is  of  a  shade  of  boulder  gray 
or  leaf  green  or  tree  trunk  brown  or  some  woodsy  tone  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  coloring  of  the  grove.  The  whole  idea  is  to  create 
an  inconspicuous  building  instead  of  a  glaring,  unsuitable,  conspicuous, 
showy  structure. 

Some  of  the  artistic  results  may  be  seen  in  the  photographs  we 
are  showing.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  community  of  forest 
dwellers  is  in  New  York  City.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  far  away  in  some  remote  chain  of  wooded  hills.  In  spring  the 
dogwood  flings  its  branches  of  white  stars  across  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dows;  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers  spring  up  in  the  yard  and  in  the 
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THE  STONE 
buttresses  of  this 
house  rise  directly 
from  the  large 
boulder  as  though 
part  of  it:  This 
house,  itself  of  stone, 
has  been  literally 
built  upon  a  rock. 

J.  M.  Richardson 
Lyeth,  the  owner, 
and  Mann  &  Mac- 
Neille,  the  architects, 
have  created  just  the 
type  of  house  most 
suitable  to  this  group 
of  forest  dwellers, 
one  that  is  not  only 
harmonious  to  look 
at,  but  as  enduring 
as  the  stones. 


The  house  below 
is  the  home  of  Dr. 
H.  H.  Janeway;  Wil¬ 
liam  Emerson,  archi¬ 
tect. 


AT  THE 

RIGHT 

is  a 

house 

built 

of 

stone 

and 

shingles, 

the 

stones 

were 

taken 

from 

the 

founda¬ 

tion 

excava¬ 

tions: 

The 

boulders 
left 
in  the 
fore¬ 
ground 
will 
form 
part 
of  a 
wild 
flower 
garden. 


THE  HOME 
of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Dwight  J. 
Baum,  de¬ 
signed  by  him¬ 
self,  surround¬ 
ed  by  trees 
which  sprang 
up  of  them¬ 
selves  and 
were  carefully 
saved  in  all 
their  natural 
beauty  of 
planting. 

How  much 
better  than  any 
lawn  is  the 
carpet  of  vines 
and  creepers 
with  their  liv¬ 
ing  pattern  of 
flowers. 


ANOTHER 

view  of 

this 

same 

house  in 

winter 

garb: 

The 

tracery  of 

leafless 

branches 

makes  as 

interesting 

a  picture 

as  though 

tipped 

with 

green 

leaves 

and  white 

flowers. 

Think 

what  it 

would 

mean  to 

city 

dwellers 
to  be 
able  to 
retreat 
to  such 
a  home 
after  the 
confusion 
of  a  day 
in  the 
city. 
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THE 
HOME 
of  Dr. 
George  A. 
Wyeth, 
designed  by 
Dwight 
J.  Baum, 
though  it 
looks  as 
if  it 

might  be 
far  away 
among  the 
green  hills, 
is  in 

reality  in 
New  York 
City 
within  a 
few 

minutes 
run  from 
lower 
Broadway. 
Below  is 
a  front 
view  of 
the  same 
house 
showing 
the 

garage 

wing. 


At 

Field- 

ston, 

River- 

dale- 

on- 

the- 

Hud- 

son. 


THE  GABLES 
of  this  forest  home 
rising  above  the 
trees  ot  New  York 
City  are  in  the  grove 
between  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  and  the 
Hudson  River,  re¬ 
served  by  a  man  who 
loved  nature,  as  a 
home  site  for  busy 
city  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  house, 
the  home  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Kelley,  Esq.,  is 
actually  within  New 
York  City’s  limits, 
that  it  is  within  im¬ 
mediate  touch  with 
two  of  the  best 
schools  for  girls  and 
boys  in  the  city,  with 
subways  and  with  all 
the  city  conveniences 
of  electric  light  and 
telephones,  that,  in 
fact,  it  combines  the 
latest  conveniences 
for  comfort  and  effi¬ 
cient  management  of 
a  home  with  the 
health  and  joy  and 
pleasure  of  country 
living:  Albro  &  Lin- 
deberg,  architects 


THIS 
HOUSE 
at  the  right 
crops  up 
among  the 
boulders 
as  though 
it  were 
a  huge 
stone 
itself : 

The  first 
story  is 
of  stone 
and  the 
upper  part 
of  concrete, 
making 
an  almost 
invulnerable 
and  very 
beautiful 
home  for 
city 

dwellers. 
This  is  the 
home  of 
Larimer  A. 
Cushman ; 
Mann  & 
MacNeille, 
architects. 
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crevices  of  the  rocks  along  the  margin  of  that  little  pool  where 
blue  pigeons  once  drank,  which  has  been  saved  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  whole  community.  Dances  and  fetes  are  given  in  the  grove, 
when  the  dancers  are  reflected  like  lovely  pictures  in  the  mirror  of 
the  pool. 

NATIVE  flowers  are  not  only  carefully  treasured,  but  cultivated 
in  the  gardens.  Wild  flower  gardens  are  given  preference 
to  formal  ones.  They  are  not  arranged  in  circles,  stars  and 
stiff  square  beds,  but  planted  informally  among  the  rocks  as  though 
they  grew  there  of  themselves.  Woodbine  and  bittersweet  trail  over 
the  retaining  walls  and  the  wild  rose  blooms  at  the  kitchen  door. 
When  vines  or  flowers  are  planted  to  cover  the  scars  of  the  new 
foundation  they  are  of  a  kind  that  look  at  home  there.  The  whole 
place  is  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  and  squirrels  frisk  among  the  trees  as 
of  old. 

Though  this  community  of  country  houses  seems  far  away,  it 
is  but  a  few  minutes’  run  from  the  business  centers  of  New  York 
City.  The  roads  are  graded  to  full  city  width,  curbed  and  surfaced 
with  an  asphalt  bound  macadam,  the  walks  are  of  fine  gravel  with 
grass  plots  on  either  side.  Sewers  and  gas  pipes  are  laid  out  of  sight, 
telephone  and  electric  wires  made  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Two  views  are  shown  of  the  Dwight  J.  Baum  house— one  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  spring  leaves  and  flowers,  the  other  in  the  grip  of 
winter.  The  contrast  is  extreme.  The  tracery  of  leafless  branches 
makes  as  fine  and  interesting  a  picture  of  home  beauty  as  when  the 
branches  are  tipped  with  dogwood  petals  or  tender  leaves.  This 
house,  designed  by  the  architect  for  his  own  home,  is  of  concrete, 
toned  with  rocks  about  it- — a  fine  example  of  a  permanent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  structure,  absolutely  in  accord  with  its  surroundings. 

The  mushroom  overhang  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  house  is  peculiarly 
effective  in  its  setting  among  the  trees.  The  body  of  this  house  is  of 
stone  like  the  ledge  it  rests  upon.  The  roof,  which  comes  well  down 
over  the  rock  body,  is  of  hand  hewn  cypress  shingles  stained  a  light, 
but  warm  green,  the  trim  of  the  house  is  white,  so  that  the  whole 
effect  is  bright  and  sunny.  One  porch,  made  like  a  pergola,  is  often 
used  for  dining.  Over  the  pergola  beams  vines  grow  and  make  a 
charming  ceiling.  The  garage  wing  with  servants’  quarters  above 
and  trellis  up  the  sides  to  support  vines  makes  an  interesting  feature. 
This  house,  designed  by  Dwight  J.  Baum  for  Dr.  George  A.  Wyeth, 
representing  the  acme  of  modern  home  comfort  and  convenience, 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  delightfully  situated,  is  surely  typical  of  all 
that  an  American  home  ought  to  be. 
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OTHER  photographs  show  different  methods  of  using  the  local 
stone.  In  one  case  the  stone  buttresses  rise  directly  from  a 
large  boulder  as  if  part  of  it;  so  that  the  house,  itself  of  stone, 
is  literally  built  upon  a  rock.  Another  house  of  stone  foundation  is 
built  among  the  rocks  and  boulders  cropping  up  in  the  grass  between 
the  trees  as  though  a  stone  itself.  The  upper  part  is  of  concrete  which 
makes  this  house  a  monument  of  permanent  beauty  and  livable  com¬ 
fort.  Still  another  shows  stone  combined  with  wide  shingles.  A 
wonderful  chance  for  a  rock  garden  lies  at  the  doorstep.  How  inter¬ 
esting  would  be  a  collection  of  native  rock-loving  plants  and  ferns 
blooming  in  the  crevices  or  at  the  foot  of  those  noble  gray  boulders. 

The  value  of  what  has  been  done  here  in  this  section  of  New  York 
City,  known  as  Fieldston,  cannot  be  overestimated.  We  feel  that  it 
holds  a  suggestion  of  importance  to  all  cities,  especially  young  cities. 
Nearly  every  town  and  city  of  America  has  had  its  rise  from  a  flower- 
strewn  meadow,  a  grove,  beside  a  singing  brook  or  wide  river.  A 
small  portion  of  natural  beauty  has,  fortunately,  nearly  always  been 
reserved  as  a  city  park,  a  heritage  of  ever  increasing  worth;  but  few 
large  cities,  however,  have  thought  to  save  a  place  in  which  its  people 
could  make  their  homes  and  keep  in  touch  with  simple,  wholesome 


The  garage  wing  of  the  George  A.  Wyeth  house  connected  by  a  pergola  with  the  main 
house,  showing  attractive  and  homelike  detail. 
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country  living.  True,  there  are  many  parks  outside  the  city  limits, 
outside  the  city’s  interest,  where  man  can  make  a  home,  but  they  are 
generally  too  far  from  business  centers  to  be  practical  for  present-day 
living.  Appreciation  of  suburban  home  life  is  rapidly  spreading,  as 
the  many  residential  parks  just  beyond  city  confines  can  testify. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  are  encircled  by 
beautiful  suburban  homes.  The  eagerness  with  which  city  people 
hasten  to  build  their  homes  beneath  the  boughs  of  trees  when  it  is 
possible  proves  that  in  every  heart  is  the  instinct  to  keep  in  whole¬ 
some  touch  with  outdoor  life,  is  an  ineradicable  love  of  nature. 

In  all  modern  city  plans  there  is  a  noticeable  effort  to  establish 
beauty  and  wholesome  living  facilities  as  well  as  business  centers 
within  city  limits.  For  it  is  being  understood  that  man’s  needs 
include  a  home  in  a  garden  or  among  trees  where  sun  and  fresh  air 
can  pour  in  at  the  windows,  as  well  as  an  office  building  within 
instant  touch  of  the  world’s  business  centers. 


THE  SCENT  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM:  BY 
WILLIAM  HAYNES 


“  t'  ■  M1EY  would  be  everything,”  I  said,  as  I  watched  the  ragged, 
j;j  tangled  flowers  nodding  in  the  clear,  cool,  autumnal  sun¬ 
light,  “if  they  but  had  fragrance.” 

“Many  have  wished  so,”  replied  the  little  Japanese  gardener,  and 
then  he  told  me  this  strange  flower-fable  of  Old  Japan. 


Centuries  ago,  a  kind  and  strong  Emperor,  Kytoshiu  by  name, 
ruled  over  Nippon.  Under  his  gentle  hand  the  country  flourished. 
Peace  and  plenty  filled  the  Island,  and  in  the  Old  Records  his  reign 
is  called  the  Reign  of  Great  Contentment. 

The  samurai,  after  generations  of  strife,  were  at  peace  among 
themselves;  and  their  vassals  harvested  their  rice  and  millet  in  un¬ 
interrupted  quiet.  Both  noble  and  peasant  waxed  wealthy,  and 
weavers,  sandal  makers,  potters,  ivory  workers — indeed,  all  artisans, 
save  only  the  sword  makers — were  busy  and  happy.  All  the  most 
clever  inventions,  the  pride  of  Nippon,  were  skilfully  devised  by 
happy  hands  at  this  time,  and  then  too,  the  workers  in  precious 
metals  and  bright  enamels  wrought  their  most  priceless  treasures. 
In  those  days,  too,  the  poet  first  began  to  weave  words  as  the  em¬ 
broiderer  of  Kyoto  works  his  threads  of  gold  and  rainbow-colored 
silks  into  curious  and  beautiful  images,  and  the  artist  with  his  cun¬ 
ning  brush  first  imitated  the  feathers  of  the  gray  heron,  the  pink 
petals  of  the  cherry  blossoms,  and  the  olive  shadows  of  the  pine 
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trees  against  the 
silver  waters.  In 
the  days  of  Em¬ 
peror  Kytoshiu, 
peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  like  a  great 
Thibetan  cloak, 
enwrapped  all 
Nippon,  and  every 
one,  from  the  great 
Emperor  himself 
to  the  river  coolies, 
was  happy. 

But  Warui,  the 
Emperor’s  relent¬ 
less  enemy,  lived 
'way  up  on  the 
very  ridge  of  the  backbone  of  Nippon.  Exiled  from  men,  he  had 
built  his  hut  on  the  topmost  crag  of  the  towering  volcano,  and  there, 
with  only  the  vultures  as  companions,  he  filled  the  years  of  his  solitary 
life  with  schemes  of  revenge  upon  Kytoshiu,  who  never  gave  him 
so  much  as  a  passing  thought.  Year  after  year  he  feverishly  delved 
in  mysterious  arts  and  with  trembling  hands  concocted  new  hate 
potions. 

Warui  would  never  murder  the  Emperor.  He  lacked  the  courage, 
and  besides  he  had  not  plotted  and  planned  all  these  sleepless,  nervous 
years  in  vain.  He  knew  well  that  the  bountiful  and  happy  peace 
that  blessed  Nippon  was  the  ruler's  dearest  possession,  and  that  only 
by  destroying  it  could  he  be  tortured  into  acknowledging  the  powers 
of  his  enemy. 

When  Emperor  Kytoshiu's  son  died,  Warui  knew  this  was  the 
time  to  stab  at  the  wounded  heart,  and  so,  one  day  in  the  Month  of 
Cherry  Blossoms,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  yellow  robes  of  a  holy 
man  and  descended  to  the  Imperial  City.  lie  took  his  stand  outside 
the  Palace  and  to  the  passing  throngs  he  called  in  a  loud  voice: 

“Good  people  of  the  Imperial  City,  faithful  subjects  of  the  great 
Kytoshiu,  may  he  reign  till  the  tiny  pebble  grows  to  the  mighty, 
lichen-covered  rock!  the  gods  have  spoken  to  me,  even  to  me  who  am 
as  the  vile  dust  under  your  illustrious  feet.  The  Great  God  himself 
has  spoken  to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  slaves,  and  has  told  me  of 
his  thoughts  concerning  you." 

These  strange,  authoritative  words  uttered  by  this  bold  stranger 
soon  gathered  a  great  crowd,  and  Warui  continued: 
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“The  Great  God  is  well  pleased  with  you  and  for  your  reward 
sends  you  a  wonderful  flower,  a  flower  that  is  softer  than  the  lotus, 
more  stately  than  the  lily;  it  is  sturdy  as  the  young  pine,  and  more 
delicate  than  the  plum  blossom- — but  it  is  without  scent.  The  first, 
so  the  gods  have  ordained,  the  first  who  brings  sweet  odor  to  this 
flower,  the  one  quality  it  lacks,  may  wish  three  wishes  which  will 
come  to  pass  even  exactly  as  he  has  wished.” 

Then,  by  the  aid  of  his  magic,  Warui  caused  dozens  of  strange 
flowers  to  spring  up  in  the  hard-packed  clay  of  the  street.  With 
eager  exclamations  the  people  dug  up  the  plants  and  carried  them 
triumphantly  home.  News  of  the  heaven-sent  flower  spread  like 
fire  in  the  time  of  drought,  and  by  the  thousand,  pilgrims  came  from 
all  parts  seeking  plants. 

Now  a  great  change  came  over  Nippon.  Weeds  sprang  up  in  the 
peasants’  untilled  fields;  red  rust  collected  undisturbed  on  the  bright 
tools  of  the  carpenter;  and  dust  settled,  thick  and  gray,  on  the  work¬ 
bench  of  the  ivory  carver.  The  whirl  of  the  silk  looms  was  not 
heard;  the  trading  and  fishing  craft  rotted  on  the  shores;  the  jinriki- 
shas  no  longer  hurried  up  and  down  the  streets.  The  brushes  of  the 
painter  lay  idle;  the  writer’s  ink  dried  unused  in  his  pot;  the  scrolls 
of  the  student  were 
untouched .  Even 
the  Emperor,  wish¬ 
ing  to  bring  back  his 
dead  son,  forsook 
the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Everyone 
was  mad,  and  all 
digged  feverishly 
from  the  first  gray 
of  dawn  till  the 
deepest  evening 
dusk,  and  then  toss¬ 
ed  all  the  night  in 
nervous  wakeful- 

ness,  planning  new  _ _ I  H _ 

wishes  or  eagerly  his  heart’s  desire.” 

awaiting  the  morrow  (to  try  new  experiments  in  the  garden.  A 
thousand  different  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  colors  of  the  new  flower 
were  produced,  but  none  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  blossoms  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  a  perfume. 

Bitter  jealousies  now  arose.  Son  turned  against  father,  mother 
0 Continued  on  page  332) 
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brine's  sweet  odor  to  this  flower  mav  have 
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“HERCULES  OF  THE  FOREST:”  THE 
SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  ON  THE  NEW  IDEA 
IN  HOME  FURNISHING 

“As  a  lion  among  beasts  and  the  eagle  among  birds,  so  is  the  oak  among  trees.” 


JOMETHING  of  the  majestic  bearing  of  the  oak  as  it 
stands  a  living  thing,  “monarch  of  the  woods,”  clings 
to  the  furniture  made  of  it  when  fashioned  by  a  man 
who  has  a  reverent,  understanding  love  of  his  work. 
The  staunch  and  fearless  carriage  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
its  bold,  confident  front,  its  kingly  beauty,  has  made 
it  a  symbol  of  divinity,  of  strength  and  endurance  to 
people  who  have  lived  and  worked  close  to  it.  It  has  been  called 
“Hercules  of  the  forest,”  “Jove’s  own  tree,”  “type  of  an  honest 
English  heart.”  What  the  lion  is  among  beasts  and  the  eagle  among 
birds,  so  is  the  oak  among  trees.  It  is  hallowed  in  our  mind  through 
historic  and  personal  association.  And  all  of  this  is  subtly  felt  in 
good  oak  furniture.  From  its  superb  strength  our  homes  have  been 
built  and  furnished  and  strong  ships  launched  to  make  friends  with 
neighbor  lands. 

Its  color,  beauty  of  texture  and  grain,  its  hardness,  elasticity  and 
longevity,  have  inspired  cabinet  work  of  cpiite  a  different  character 


The  charm  of  the  old  homes  lay  in  the  fact  that  pieces  were  made  by 
different  people  and  were  not  manufactured  in  sets:  Courtesy  of  John 
Lane  Company. 


from  that 
made  of  any 
other  wood. 
Its  very  na¬ 
ture  called 
for  a  sturdy 
construction, 
the  type  j|of 
design  suited 
to  people  of 
simple  habits 
and  simple 
needs,  people 
who  revel  in 
color  and  who 
love  beauti¬ 
ful  t  h  In  g  s 
which  will  en- 
dure,  which 
are  worthy  to 
be  passed  on 
as  precious 
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inheritance  from 
generation  to  gen¬ 
eration. 

It  is  the  trait  of 
Englishmen  to 
look  immediately 
about  for  whatever 
they  need  and  to 
take  advantage  of 
the  suggestions  na¬ 
ture  puts  close  to 
them,  so  they  early 
fashioned  their  f ur- 
niture  from  the 
oaks  which  are 
found  in  almost 
every  part  of  their 
land.  Their  first 
efforts  naturally 
enough  were  heavy, 
a  rectangular  solid 
construction.  The 
sturdiness  of  an 
oak  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand  this.  Then 
as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the 
limitations  and  the 
possibilities  of  this 
wood  and  attained 
skill  in  handling  it, 
they  began  to  re¬ 
lieve  it  by  paneling, 
by  low  relief  carvings;  the  square  legs  were  tapered,  rounded  or  turned 
octagonally.  The  old  carvers  cut  their  own  sturdy,  simple  character 
in  some  of  the  old  pieces  left  to  us  and  the  old  designs  still  furnish  us 
with  much  inspiration. 

There  is  a  rich,  warm  tone  to  old  oak  that  we  ever  have  sought 
to  simulate.  We  have  often  attempted  an  imitation  by  a  dark- 
brown  stain,  but  this  never,  for  a  moment,  deceived  those  who  love 
a  beautiful  old  piece  of  wood.  It  lacked  sun-warm  richness,  was 
without  modulation  of  tone  and  faded  lighter  and  lighter  until  within 
a  few  years  all  semblance  to  old  oak  was  lost.  Furniture  treated  in 


A  mediaeval  study  of  the  rich  and  satisfactory  use  of  oak  in 
walls,  ceiling  and  furniture:  Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Com¬ 
pany. 
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this  foolish  way,  that  deceived  only  the  most  careless  observer,  was 
often  made  even  more  monstrous  by  machine-made  carvings.  But 
how  impossible  to  reproduce  by  mechanical  contrivances  the  spirit 
of  those  craftsman  who  put  their  whole  soul  into  their  work.  The 
old  carvings  showed  the  mind  of  the  carver,  his  individual  fancy, 
his  characteristic  use  of  the  chisel;  it  was  full  of  irregularities,  showing 
when  his  imagination  failed  him  or  his  hand  became  tired.  Even  a 
careful  copy  of  the  work  of  those  old  artists  is  stiff,  for  nothing  can 
touch  in  beauty  an  originally-made  thing.  Copies  are  fundamentally 
lacking  in  all  that  makes  up  the  charm  of  an  original.  The  value 
and  the  joy  in  the  old  work  lies  in  its  record  of  the  struggle,  the  failures 
and  successes  of  men  who  strove  to  materialize  some  thought  of  tlieir 
mind.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  copyist  to  catch  that  creative  spirit? 

OUR  modern  furniture  has  lacked  the  charm  of  personality,  for 
it  has  been  turned  out  of  shops  where  each  part  was  made  by  a 
different  mind.  This  “efficiency”  process  resulted  in  excel¬ 
lently  constructed  furniture  because  specializing  gives  facility  in 
mechanical  details.  But  such  assembled  perfection  of  workmanship 
destroys  art,  it  lacks  coordination  of  the  single  mind,  hand  and  heart 
that  produces  great  and  enduring  work.  Furniture  should  be  made 
as  the  old  Sierra  chair-maker  made  his  chairs:  “I  like  to  shape  up  a 
chair  and  think  about  the  wood  while  I  make  it.  After  I  cut  the  tree 
down  and  saw  it  into  logs  I  smell  of  it  and  feel  of  it  and  let  the  out-of- 
door  shade  dry  it  a  while  till  its  own  color  comes  out.  .  .  .  Every 

part  of  the  chair  is  made  out  of  the  same  tree  and  1  study  over  the 
graining  of  the  pieces  before  I  make  them  up.  .  .  .  When  you 

make  a  chair  and  send  it  out  the  very  best  of  you  goes  with  it.”  This 
is  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  old  cabinet  makers. 

People  are  more  appreciative  of  the  old  work  that  was  designed 
and  made  by  artist-artisans  than  they  were  but  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
course,  there  have  always  been  a  few  who  valued  the  quality  possessed 
by  old  pieces,  but  only  of  late  has  there  been  a  general  awakening  to 
the  difference  in  the  time-tried  old  and  the  experimental  new  work. 
The  atmosphere  of  refinement  demanded  in  present-day  home  furn¬ 
ishing  of  necessity  discards  the  varnished  furniture  so  recently 
favored. 

Much  of  the  individuality  and  charm  that  make  the  old  pieces 
valued  by  11s  is  seen  in  the  new  oak  furniture  made  by  Gustav  Stick- 
ley.  It  is  simple  as  are  all  great  things — and  distinctly  American. 
Made  of  American  oak,  by  an  American  man  who  has  loved  and 
worked  with  oak  for  a  life-time,  who  has  felled,  cut  into  slabs,  sea¬ 
soned,  sun  dried,  selected,  designed  and  formed  it  into  beautiful, 
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Designed  and  Executed  by  Gustav  Stiskley. 


OAK  UNDER  THE  NEW  TREATMENT  POSSESSES  A  RICHER, 
more  vital  quality  than  the  old,  yet  is  as  mellow  as  though  darkened  and  toned 
by  the  slow  process  of  time:  No  furniture  is  more  distinctive  or  more  suitable 
to  American  homes  than  oak,  for  it  is  simple,  substantial,  can  be  adjusted  har¬ 
moniously  to  rooms  large  or  small,  combined  with  heavy  upholstered  chairs 
or  with  light  and  delicate  willow. 


THE  CHINA  CLOSET 
at  the  left  is  a  revived  and 
adapted  form  of  that  useful 
old  household  article,  the 
chest,  which  gradually  be¬ 
came  transformed  by  raising 
it  from  the  ground,  to  the 
present  form  of  china  closet, 
sideboard  or  dresser. 

This  design  brings  light¬ 
ness  to  an  ordinarily  heavy 
looking  article:  Its  color 
makes  a  perfect  background 
for  china  or  glass. 

The  finish  of  this  china 
closet  represents  an  evolution 
in  wood  finishings:  It  is  as 
rich  and  mellow  in  tone  as 
old  furniture  yet  has  an  alive, 
vibrant  feeling:  All  comers 
have  been  softened  so  that 
the  whole  piece  has  none  of 
the  unused  appearance  of  new 
furniture. 


BELOW  IS  THE  NEW 
model  day-bed  with  a  small 
table  and  useful  taboret  be¬ 
side  it:  Such  a  day-bed  is 
more  suitable  for  use  in  living 
rooms  than  a  couch  and  far 
more  attractive:  The  design 
is  light  and  graceful. 


THIS  OLD 
sideboard,  the 
latest  produc¬ 
tion  of  the 
Craftsman 
shops,  is  as 
useful  and 
suitable  for  a 
hall  as  for  a 
dining  room: 
The  drawer 
and  door  pulls 
have  not  yet 
been  put  on. 

In  the  new 
furniture  a  1 1 
the  natural 
beauty  of  the 
wood  is  re¬ 
vealed:  The 

leather  cov¬ 
ered  chair  be¬ 
side  it  with 
turned  legs  is 
a  triumph  of 
design. 


A  GROUP 
of  the  new 
furniture  is 
shown  a  t 
the  right: 
The  stretch¬ 
er  rails  at 
bottom  o  f 
table  and 
chairs  give 
strength  as 
well  as 
beauty  o  f 
design. 

The  serv¬ 
ing  table  at 
the  right 
makes  a 
most  ac- 
c  e  ptable 
console  for 
the  hall. 


THE  LEATHER 
covered  armchair 
and  the  bookcase, 
both  among  the  lat¬ 
est  products  of  the 
Craftsman  shops, 
represent  the  very 
newest  development 
of  workmanship  and 
design. 

Such  a  chair  adds 
distinction  to  library, 
hall,  as  well  as  din¬ 
ing  room:  The  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  legs  and 
stretchers  adds  light¬ 
ness  and  the  swing 
of  the  arm  gives 
grace:  The  leather 
has  been  toned  to 
carry  out  the  rich, 
mellow  look  of  the 
oak. 


THIS  DIGNIFIED.  IMPRESSIVE,  LUXURIOUS  DAVENPORT, 
with  the  table,  reading  lamp  and  books  upon  it  makes  a  cozy  comer 
of  library  or  sitting  room:  Being  long  enough  to  sleep  comfortably 
upon,  this  davenport  takes  the  place  of  the  unsightly  folding  couch. 
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comfortable,  honest  and  true  furniture.  It  has  much  the  air  of  the 
old  English  furniture,  much  of  the  superb  dignity  of  the  living  tree 
as  it  stands  braced  against  storms  or  under  the  blue  sky  as  the  sun 
pours  its  warm  color  into  it.  In  this  furniture  the  native  color  of  the 
oak,  its  texture,  grain,  the  swirl,  twirl  and  twist  of  its  veining  is  re¬ 
tained.  No  varnish  or  shellac  conceals  its  inherent  beauty  or  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  proclaiming  its  own  forcible,  dependable  and  true 
nature.  The  finish  of  this  furniture  marks  a  new  era  in  wood  treat¬ 
ment;  under  the  touch  of  the  hand  it  seems  alive;  there  is  a  soft 
silkiness  about  it  like  the  cheek  of  a  child.  Below  the  nut-brown 
surface  is  a  warm  glow  as  though  the  sap  still  flowed  at  the  pulse  of 
life.  Mr.  Stickley,  who  knows  the  worth  of  a  living  tree,  who  under¬ 
stands  how  to  bend  it  to  his  will  without  destroying  its  spirited  char¬ 
acter,  has  given  years  of  concentrated  effort  toward  finding  out  how 
to  bring  out  and  to  preserve  its  color.  He  has  already  produced 
notable  oak  and  mahogany  furniture  distinctive  in  line  and  finish, 
but  this,  his  latest  creation,  is  different  from  anything  he  has  ever  done 
both  in  design  and  finish.  It  is  the  climax  of  a  life-time’s  experience, 
an  acme  of  furniture  art. 

TO  carry  out  our  purpose  of  publishing  the  series  of  articles,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  old-time  methods  of  living  and  home  furnishing 
could  be  adapted  to  our  present  mode  of  life,  that  we  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  November  issue,  we  are  illustrating  for  the  first  time 
this  new  furniture.  Last  month  we  spoke  of  the  dining  room  and 
how,  by  exercising  care  in  choosing  articles,  the  same  quality  of 
artistic  distinction  could  be  made  manifest  in  our  homes  that  made 
those  old  ones  so  pleasing.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  furniture  was  all  individual  pieces,  not  made  in  sets, 
and  that  they  were  interchangeable,  not  intended  for  one  room  only. 

The  first  picture  is  a  good  example  of  this  interchangeable  quality 
of  furniture.  The  table  is  one  that  could  be  used  in  the  library  with 
a  wide,  comfortable  reading  chair  beside  it  and  the  taboret  for 
flowers,  smoking  set,  extra  book  or  even  serving  basket  within  con¬ 
venient  reach.  It  could  stand  in  a  hall,  serve  as  a  breakfast  table  or 
be  taken  out  on  the  porch  or  sun  room.  It  is  a  table  to  serve  many 
uses,  a  handy  indispensable  piece  of  household  furniture. 

The  china  closet  shown  in  the  next  photograph  has  a  new  note 
about  it — that  of  being  raised  from  the  floor.  In  reality  this  is  a  very 
old  form,  an  evolution  of  the  household  chest  that,  gradually  being 
raised  from  the  floor,  became  a  sideboard,  a  dresser,  chiffonier  and 
china  closet.  Its  advantage  in  the  modern  home  is  obvious.  It  gives 
lightness  to  a  generally  heavy  article  of  furniture,  breaks  up  a  too 
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cumbersome,  unrelieved 
square,  and  enables  the 
particular  housekeeper  to 
keep  the  room  clean  with¬ 
out  having  to  move  it 
about,  risking  breakage  of 
china.  This  could  very 
easily  be  used  to  hold 
books,  or  if  silk  curtains 
were  drawn  across  the  glass 

A  chest  bench  that  serves  equally  well  as  a  piano  doors  it  COllld  hold  many 
stool:  The  lid  raises  to  hold  music.  things  and  be  an  all-around 

serviceable,  beautiful  article  in  a  small  city  apartment  that  must 
needs  condense  several  rooms  into  one  and  make  the  most  of  the  few 
articles  of  furniture  permitted. 

Another  convenient  accommodating  article  suitable  for  modern 
homes  is  the  day-bed.  This  bed  shows  oak  at  its  best;  hard,  firm, 
strong,  yet  light  of  weight  and  in  feeling.  It  can  be  used  wherever 
a  couch  is  needed  and  to  better  advantage.  It  is  a  little  more  formal, 
therefore  more  suitable  for  living-room  furniture.  With  a  roll-pillow 
at  either  end  it  provides  a  delightful  decorative  note  and  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  introducing  color  in  a  room.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  college  man  when  his  study  and  bedroom  must  be  the  same, 
for  it  is  fine  and  comfortable  to  sleep  upon,  good  for  a  lounge  in  the 
day  and  makes  an  interesting  article  of  furniture.  It  serves  the  same 
useful,  all-around  purpose  in  the  composite  drawing  room  and  bed¬ 
room  that  makes  up  the  average  business  woman's  home.  A  room 
furnished  with  this  day-bed,  with  the  table  at  one  end,  with  reading 
lamp,  books  and  flowers  upon  it,  with  the  sideboard  shown  in  the 
next  photograph  (with  mirror 
above  to  serve  as  a  dresser)  a 
writing  desk,  little  desk  chair 
and  comfortable  wing  chair 
would  make  a  livable  and  most 
attractive  room,  that  serves  as 
sitting  room  and  bedroom  with 
delight  and  convenience. 


T 


HE  sideboard  possesses 
the  spirit  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  old  Jacobean 


furniture  though  it  is  in  no  way  This  little  bench  could  serve  as  a  taboret  or 
mi  i  •  placed  under  a  window-seat  could  be  used  to 

a  copy.  I  he  color  :  is  more  hold  potted  plants. 
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beautiful  and  more  alive  than  the  old,  the  design  simpler  and 
more  delicate,  more  suited  to  our  homes.  The  original  Jacobean 
was  intended  for  use  in  great  rooms  and  impressive  halls  and  fitted 
in  their  places  to  perfection.  Our  homes  demand  fighter,  plainer 
things,  such  as  are  here  shown.  This  sideboard  is  as  suitable  for  a 
hall  as  for  dining  room  and  would  look  well  in  a  library,  study  or  den. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  leather-covered  chair  beside  it, 
namely,  that  it  is  interchangeable,  suitable  for  dining  room,  library, 
hall  or  study.  It  is  substantial  without  being  heavy,  rich,  but  with 
no  touch  of  ornateness,  beautiful  and  comfortable.  It  takes  many 
years  of  experimenting,  designing,  elimination  and  adjusting  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  chair.  There  is  nothing  stiff  or  awkward  about  its  simple 
fines.  One  could  say  of  this  chair:  “Here  is  a  thing  that  pleaseth 
me,  this  chair.  .  .  .  He’s  made  a  thing  in  every  way  complete. 

As  honest  as  its  maker  through  and  through,”  as  Horace  Varney 
said  of  an  old  Colonial  chair. 

In  the  next  picture  is  an  arrangement  of  oak  pieces  serving  as  a 
Suggestion  for  dining  room,  though  any  piece  could  be  transported  to 
other  rooms  with  equal  success.  For  instance,  the  serving  table  on 
the  right  of  the  group  would  do  excellently  well  as  a  sort  of  console  in 
the  hall.  The  table  makes  a  fine  library  table,  the  chair  could  be 
used  to  advantage  anywhere.  The  alive,  rich,  color  of  these  articles 
makes  them  welcome  in  almost  any  American  home  as  well  as  in 
almost  any  room. 

The  davenport  is  wide,  generous,  roomy,  dignified,  with  not  a 
superfluous  ornament  or  meaningless  fine  about  it.  The  proportion, 
that  vital  factor  in  all  cabinet  work,  was  studied  until  a  perfect  balance 
has  been  attained.  Though  a  commanding  piece  of  furniture,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  a  cozy,  homey  look  about  it.  Filled  with  pillows  and 
rolled  before  an  open  fire  it  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  luxurious 
comfort  in  a  living  room.  Against  the  wall  in  a  reception  hall  or 
study  it  would  give  a  sense  of  elegance  and  richness,  in  a  man’s  sitting 
room  it  can  serve  as  a  lounge  by  day  or  as  bed  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  It  is  intended  to  be  upholstered  with  tapestry,  velour,  bro¬ 
cade,  leather,  or  whatever  material  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  room.  The  table  at  the  end  and  the  lamp  upon  it  are  of  oak 
treated  in  this  same  delightful  warm,  rich  tone  so  that  they  look  as 
though  refined,  matured  and  finished  by  the  process  of  time.  Above 
this  picture  of  the  davenport  is  a  bookcase,  leather-covered  armchair 
and  standard  lamp  that  can  be  used  in  the  same  room  with  the  daven¬ 
port  or  separately  in  hall,  dining  room  or  library.  The  fines  are 
distinctively  American,  construction  substantial,  the  color  vital. 


SWIMMING  POOLS  THAT  “SNARE  THE  SUN”: 
BY  HENRIETTA  P.  KEITH 

HE  House  Excellent  of  the  present  implies  more  than 
good  architecture,  more  than  convenient  floor  plans 
and  harmony  in  decoration,  more  even  than  choice 
of  the  site  and  suiting  the  dwelling  thereto,  essential 
as  all  these  things  are.  There  has  arisen  a  wonder¬ 
fully  high  standard  of  excellence  for  the  modern  home. 
All  the  ordinary  comforts  and  beauties  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  many  extraordinary  ones;  at  least  we’d  have  considered 
them  extraordinary  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  become  usual  and  a 
matter  of  course  now.  “Snarers  of  the  sun”  are  we,  in  our  unhesi¬ 
tating  appropriation  of  every  good  and  beautiful  thing  for  the  home 
of  our  dreams. 

It  arises  before  us,  a  fair  vision,  and  we  boldly  put  it  into  material 
form.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  swimming  pool — until  recently 
considered  as  a  feature  of  some  millionaire  home  or  a  public  utility — is 
now  quite  frequently  included  in  plans  for  a  modest  home. 

There  are  kinds  and  degrees  of  swimming  pools,  just  as  there  are 
of  houses.  While  California  is  preeminently  the  land  for  outdoor 
swimming  pools,  and  we  illustrate  several  charming  examples,  it  by 
no  means  has  a  monopoly  of  these  pleasant  places.  The  outdoor 
pool  first  shown  is  a  feature  of  a  lovely  Minneapolis  garden — a  garden 
living  room  in  truth,  carpeted  with  the  velvet  green  turf,  sheltered 
overhead  by  a  vine-wreathed  pergola  of  gray  cement  pillars  which 
encloses  it  on  two  sides  while  the  garden  wall  protects  it  in  the  rear; 
equipped  with  a  dressing  room  and  a  shower  bath,  and  furnished  with 
garden  seats.  Flowers  are  set  about,  and  hanging  baskets  of  ferns 
swing  between  the  vines  of  the  pergola  rafters.  The  paving  around 
the  pool  is  of  large  red  tile,  which  with  the  richly  blended  hues  of  the 
tapestry  brick  wall,  form  a  color  backgroimd  of  great  beauty  for  the 
silvery  pool  and  its  brave  green  setting. 

The  owner  of  this  lovely  garden  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  an 
architect  with  sympathetic  ideas,  and  together  they  have  achieved 
a  feature  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  artistically  related  to  the 
dwelling  and  unified  with  it.  The  pool  itself  is  a  large  one — sixteen 
by  twenty-eight  feet  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  deep.  It  is  lined  with 
colored  tile,  making  a  lovely  lure  of  tone  with  the  cool,  green  water 
where  “emerald  shadows  shot  through  with  sunlight’'  fall  from  the 
vines  overhead. 

The  loveliness  of  the  garden  swimming  pool  is  undoubted;  but  its 
beauty  and  usefulness  is  brought  low  all  too  soon  in  most  climates  by 
winter  frosts.  Some  outdoor  pools  have  indeed  been  enclosed  with 
glass  like  a  hothouse  or  conservatory,  with  a  space  around  the  pool 
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A  SWIMMING  POOL  OF  CONCRETE  in  the  center  of 
a  California  patio. 

AN  OCTAGONAL  INDOOR  SWIMMING  POOL  in  the 
house  of  a  Minneapolis  architect,  covered  with  a  glass  dome. 
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fitted  up  with  wicker  couches  for  sun  baths.  But  this  is  a  costly 
expedient  and  deprives  the  pool  of  all  its  outdoor  character.  If  an 
all-the-year  pool  is  desired,  include  it  in  the  plan  of  the  house. 

SELDOM  have  beauty  and  utility  been  combined  in  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  manner  than  in  the  indoor  swimming  pool  here  illustrated 
in  the  home  of  a  Minneapolis  architect.  Being  his  own  client, 
he  could  give  free  rein  to  his  fancy.  An  octagonal,  pavilion-like  room 
was  built  into  an  angle  of  the  house,  planned  to  receive  it,  but  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  main  floor.  A  short  stairway  connects  the  pool 
room  with  the  great  living  room,  and  one  of  the  charms  of  the  house 
is  the  lovely  vista  through  the  open  door,  while  the  senses  are  lulled 
by  the  drowsy  tinkle  of  the  spray  falling  into  the  dimpling  pool. 
Even  Mahomet  in  Paradise,  taking  his  afternoon  nap  near  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Salsabil,  with  a  cloud  for  a  pillow,  rolled  under  his  head  by  a 
devoted  houri,  had  scarce  a  lovelier  place  or  a  softer  lullaby.  Its 
prototype  indeed  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  courts  of  the  ancient 
rulers,  with  its  pool  and  fountain  in  the  center  and  a  narrow,  cushioned 
seat  or  divan  running  around  the  walls  richly  set  with  windows  of 
stained  glass. 

The  pool  room  is  twenty-four  by  twenty-eight  feet  and  the  pool 
itself  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  deep  in  the  center, 
sloping  down  from  the  rim,  where  it  is  about  four  feet  deep.  It  is  in 
fact  a  huge  cement  bowl,  resting  on  cement  footings  with  an  air  space 
between  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches.  This  air  space  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  provision,  because  the  ground  at  that  depth  is  cold  in  summer 
and  the  cement  basin  would  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  ground 
if  connected  with  it.  In  winter,  the  ground  being  warmer  than  the 
upper  air,  this  objection  would  not  obtain. 

In  this  instance  the  water  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room 
in  winter  by  the  coil  of  pipes  passing  through  it  from  the  heating 
plant  of  the  house.  No  extra  heat  is  used,  for  the  water  radiates 
all  the  heat  supplied  to  it  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  humidity  from  the  water  in  the  pool. 
A  metal  gate — a  canal  gate  in  miniature — in  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
is  raised  to  empty  it.  This  connects  with  the  sewer  through  the  base¬ 
ment  pipes.  There  is  of  course  an  outlet  for  overflow,  when  the 
streams  are  playing  from  the  mouths  of  the  four  green  frogs  squatting 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

In  addition  to  the  casement  windows  extending  completely  round 
three  sides  of  the  room,  it  is  lighted  by  a  skylight,  which  has  electric 
lights  at  each  intersection.  The  ceiling  dome,  which  curves  down 
from  this  skylight,  has  a  very  unusual  and  charming  fresco  decora- 
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tion  of  lattice  and  vines  done  in  oil  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the 
dampness.  Real  vines  growing  from  concealed  pots  are  cunningly 
trained  to  meet  the  painted  ones,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  real 
from  the  simulated.  Bay  trees  in  tubs  and  potted  ferns  stand  about 
on  the  white  cement  tile  paving  around  the  pool  and  add  to  the  charm. 
Here  have  been  merry  swimming  parties,  the  gayly  colored  suits  of 
the  swimmers  reminding  one  of  “those  robes,  gold-tawny,  not  hiding 
the  shapes  of  the  naked  feet  unsandaled;”  they  darted  about  like 
goldfish  in  a  bowl.  Garden  and  house,  no  longer  separate  entities, 
are  now  closely  linked  in  a  pleasant  intimacy.  A  beautiful  eastern 
home  has  just  achieved  a  swimming  pool  built  of  the  tapestry  brick 
of  the  house  with  a  deep-eaved,  Spanish  tile  roof,  but  so  hidden  in 
shrubbery  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  a  separate  existence.  The 
interior  is  supported  by  gray  and  white  marble  columns,  and  is 
walled  around  with  white  enamel  tile.  The  cornice  and  the  ceiling 
beams  are  of  reddish  brown  wood,  with  green  plaster  between  the 
beams.  The  floor  of  the  pool  is  tiled  with  bright  turquoise  blue  tile. 

The  classic  beauty  of  the  California  patio  with  swimming  pool  in 
center  needs  no  comment.  It  is  hardly  loveliness  unadorned,  but  its 
own  perfection  is  its  greatest  charm.  A  beautifully  proportioned  ar¬ 
cade  surrounds  it,  and  upon  this  all  the  living  rooms  open.  Slender 
cypresses  and  the  delicate  lace-like  vines  overlie  the  gray  con¬ 
crete  pillars  like  the  Moorish  fretwork  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
fragrant  shadows  of  the  cypresses,  marble  seats  are  placed  at  intervals 
around  the  marble  pool  with  its  amber-brown  water  reflecting  the 
red-brown  Spanish  tile  above.  Almost  one  thinks  of  the  wood- 
browned  pools  of  Paradise,  so  pure  are  its  depths. 

THE  last  illustration  shows  garden  pools  with  the  wonderful 
California  setting  and  the  romantic  treatment  possible  in  that 
favored  land.  The  gray  of  the  concrete  is  veiled  by  vines  and 
the  gold  and  brown  of  creeping  lichens,  while  jars  of  deep-green 
pottery  filled  with  flowers  crown  the  pillars  of  the  enclosing  brick  wall. 

To  attempt  such  features  in  small  grounds  would  be  absurd,  but 
garden  loveliness  is  not  at  all  the  prerogative  of  the  rich.  There  are 
many  picturesque  corners  “all  among  the  reeds  and  rushes”  cunningly 
set  in  small  gardens  whose  charm  is  as  great  as  the  more  artificial  and 
costly  compositions. 

As  to  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  make  hard  and  fast  specifications. 
Each  pool  is  its  own  problem.  Dimensions  vary  with  circumstances, 
and  depth  also  varies.  For  a  pool  say  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  and  eight 
feet  deep,  the  cost  would  average  ten  cents  a  cubic  foot  if  made  of 
concrete.  If  lined  with  finished  tile,  the  cost  would  be  doubled.  The 
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tile  is  ideal,  both  for  beauty  and  for  use,  but  costly.  An  outdoor 
pool  such  as  the  last  shown  would  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modest  little  wading  pool,  where  children’s 
feet  may  splash  joyously  in  the  water,  may  be  built  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  It  can  be  of  a  size  suited  to  small  grounds,  and  the  excava¬ 
tion  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  for  nine  inches  in  the  center  and  four  inches 
at  the  outer  rim  is  quite  deep  enough.  The  pool  would  be  of  concrete, 
with  the  floor  slightly  rough  so  the  little  feet  will  not  slip.  It  may  be 
fed  by  a  small  pipe  placed  a  foot  underground  and  entering  the  con¬ 
crete  by  an  elbow,  which  connects  with  the  house  supply.  There 
would  of  course  be  an  outlet  connecting  with  the  sewer,  and  the  water 
can  be  completely  changed  in  a  short  time  by  flushing  the  pool  with 
the  garden  hose.  Such  a  simple  pool  is  within  the  reach  of  almost 
anyone.  From  such  a  pool  to  the  costly  plaything  of  the  million¬ 
aire’s  garden,  with  its  marble  sides  and  tile  linings,  its  vine-wreathed 
pergolas  and  flower-filled  urns,  is  a  far  cry.  But  there  are  many  inter¬ 
mediate  stopping  places.  Certain  fundamental  points  are  essential 
in  all.  There  must  be  sufficiently  large  openings  for  supply  and 
escape.  There  must  be  waterproof  construction.  Provisions  must 
be  made  for  filtering  or  sterilizing  the  water.  One  way  of  keeping 
water  sterile  at  small  expense  is  to  use  calcium  hypochlorite  at  regular 
intervals  in  very  small  doses.  A  simple  method  is  to  fill  cheesecloth 
bags  with  the  powder,  one  quarter  pound  to  25,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  drag  the  bags  through  the  water  till  the  powder  is  dissolved. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  warming  the  water.  Outdoor  pools 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  as  in  California,  are  comfortable  without 
other  heat,  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  northern  climates  much 
of  the  time.  For  indoor  pools  the  water  should  be  the  temperature 
of  the  room  and  there  should  be  good  ventilation.  Bad  air  and  too 
low  a  temperature  will  destroy  all  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  pool. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT:  A  TRUE  STORY 

NNIE  was  tired  and  hungry,  and,  asthe  November  wind 
pushed  and  hurried  her  roughly  toward  the  cafeteria 
lunch  room  in  the  basement  of  an  old  New  York 
house,  she  planned  the  meal  she  would  like  to  have — 
beef  stew,  ten  cents;  sandwich,  five  cents;  a  cup  of 
tea,  five  cents;  cake,  five  cents.  But  today,  and  for 
many  days  to  come,  she  must  put  upon  the  japanned 
tin  waiter,  covered  with  paper  napkin  and  provided  with  tin  spoon 
and  “near”  silver  knife  and  fork,  nothing  but  the  sandwich  and  cup 
of  tea,  and  take  it  over  to  the  table  where  the  other  girls  feasted 
gaily  upon  cake  or  pie.  She  was  “saving  up”  to  buy  her  mother  a 
Christmas  present.  Her  mother  was  not  very  strong  and  it  taxed 
her  strength  to  keep  the  family  clean  and  fed.  She  loved  pretty 
things,  but,  of  course,  did  not  have  many,  for  her  girls  who  went  to 
the  big  shops  to  sell  things  or  to  run  back  and  forth  with  things  to  be 
wrapped  up,  or  who  nimbly  clattered  upon  the  typewriter  in  some 
back  office,  needed  to  look  nice  far  more  than  she  did. 

But  one  day  Annie  caught  the  look  of  longing  in  her  mother’s  eyes 
for  a  pretty  warm  house  gown  she  had  seen  in  a  shop  window,  and 
resolved  that  on  Christmas  Day  she  would  have  some  such  really 
lovely  thing.  Now  how  is  one  who  works  all  day  and  who  puts  all  her 
savings  into  the  family  treasury,  to  buy  a  really  lovely  thing?  There 
is  but  one  way,  of  course,  and  that  is  to  save  it,  “here  a  little  and  there 
a  little”  from  the  twenty-five  cents  a  day  allowed  her  for  lunch  and 
carfare.  If  it  did  not  rain  and  if  she  could  get  up  a  trifle  earlier  and 
hurry  through  her  home  tasks,  she  could  walk  to  the  office  and  lo, 
a  five  cent  piece  could  be  added  to  the  box  in  the  far  back  corner  of  the 
drawer.  By  going  without  cake  or  pie  or  even  a  needed  stew,  she 
could  drop  another  nickel,  or  perhaps  a  dime,  into  that  little  box 
tied  up  with  a  string.  Never  had  cake  a  sweeter  flavor  than  those 
uneaten  pieces  that  day  by  day  for  four  months  she  had  denied  her¬ 
self,  and  never  was  there  a  more  gloriously -given  gift  than  that  soft, 
baby -blue  eiderdown  wrapper  with  soft  woolly  slippers  to  match  that 
was  lifted  from  its  nest  of  rustling,  billowy,  snowy  tissue  paper  on 
Christmas  morning.  Its  beauty  and  perfume  filled  the  appartment 
like  a  benediction.  The  little  mother,  arrayed  like  the  summer  sky, 
sat  upon  her  chair  proud  as  any  queen  upon  a  throne — not  of  the  blue 
thing  that  enveloped  her,  but  of  the  love  from  Annie’s  heart  that 
comforted  her  like  the  singing  of  a  Psalm. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  LOG  HOUSE 
WHOSE  WALLS  ARE  MORE 
THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OLD:  BY  CLARK  WOODWARD 

N  the  construction  of  this  home  the 
owner,  who  is  also  the  builder,  had  no 
ambition  to  produce  an  eccentric  house 
or  a  novelty.  He  did  produce  an  un¬ 
usual  house,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
unusual.  He  may  have  dared  to  break 
away  from  the  conventional  methods  and 
materials  of  the  community,  but  it  was  with 
no  intention  other  than  trying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  utility,  service  and  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

An  honest  house  was  desired,  without 
any  sham,  without  any  display  of  false  ma¬ 
terial  and  without  any  hint  or  suggestion 
that  the  owner  possessed  means  that  he 
wished  to  advertise  by  pretense. 

It  seems  that  the  American  public  so 
often  prepares  itself  for  deceptions  in  an¬ 


ticipation  of  misrepresentations.  A  person 
who  had  observed  the  house  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  did  not  suspect  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  a  real  log-house  and  began  to  sur¬ 
mise  at  once  just  how  the  builder  imitated 
so  closely  a  log  structure;  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  a  homely  material  could  be 
utilized  in  such  a  manner. 

The  logs  are  of  cedar  and  were  placed 
in  the  former  building  early  in  1800  conse¬ 
quently  were  perfectly  seasoned  and  adapt¬ 
ed  for  service  in  a  new  wall  where  many 
new  requirements  were  to  be  made.  The 
logs  averaged  four  and  one-half  inches 
thick  and  so  perfectly  were  they  hewn  and 
set  up  in  the  old  building  that  the  wood 
lathes  were  nailed  directly  on  the  logs  and 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  the  new  building 
strips  were  nailed  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  sixteen  inches  on  center  for  lathes, 
thus  insuring  a  perfect  wall  and  dead-air 
space.  Strips  of  metal  lathes  were  nailed 
behind  each  crack  and  formed  a  backing 
and  anchorage  for  the  ceinent  filling;  a 
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INTERESTING  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  CLARK  WOODWARD 
LOG  HOUSE. 

poorer  cement  filling  was  first  thrown  with 
force  in  the  cracks,  a  roughing  coat  added 
to  that  and  then  the  rich  finishing  coat  was 
troweled  with  a  recess  to  the  upper  log  of 
each  crack  and  flush  with  the  lower  log, 
thus  making  a  water-table  of  each  crack. 
This  was  not  necessary,  but  precautionary. 
There  has  been  no  perceptible  shrinkage  to 
date  on  the  part  of  log  or  cement. 

Buttresses  of  cement  with  spreading 
bases  appear  at  the  front  corners  adding 
strength  and  massiveness  to  the  general 
effect.  Columns  on  the  front  porch  and 
pergola  are  of  the  same  form  and  material. 
The  floors  of  the  porch  and  pergola  are  ce¬ 
ment  colored  to  a  terra  cotta  and  marked 


off  into  twelve  inch 
squares ;  the  floor  of 
the  pergola  is  six 
inches  lower  than  the 
main  floor. 

The  roof  is  covered 
with  hollow  tile  of  a 
gray  green  color.  The 
logs  are  stained  a  to¬ 
bacco  brown  and  the 
cracks  and  all  cement 
work  are  waterproofed 
with  a  deep  cream 
coating. 

The  floor  plan  places 
the  heater  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  from  which  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  radiates  to 
supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  living  sec¬ 
tion,  dining  section  and 
one  bedroom,  which  is 
the  occasional  room ; 
fireplaces  in  the  study 
and  the  owner’s  bed¬ 
room  supplement  that 
of  the  heater.  The 
heater  is  placed  in 
what  is  designated  in 
the  plans  as  the  heating 
nook ;  a  square  of  tile 
placed  flush  with  the 
floor  is  the  permanent  place 
of  the  heater,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  the  year  round.  A 
fireplace  effect  with  mantel 
and  tile  facing  is  built  in  the 
wall  behind  the  heater.  There 
is  a  basement  and  provision 
for  a  furnace,  but  the  owner  preferred  the 
heating  apparatus  on  the  floor  above  where 
space  was  specially  provided  for  it,  and 
thus  get  the  benefit  of  the  radiation  that 
would  be  otherwise  lost.  Why  do  not  stove 
manufacturers  produce  heaters  that  will 
harmonize  with  surroundings  of  good 
taste?  What  kind  of  a  setting  should  the 
average  base  burner  and  heating  device, 
with  all  its  prominent  parts  heavily  nick¬ 
eled,  demand  ?  The  foolish  nickeled  urn 
seems  an  inseparable  crown  to  all  such 
creations  and  other  unnecessary  parts  are 
so  frequently  added  and  excused  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  nickeled.  We  asked  a 
manufacturer  this  question  and  he  prompt¬ 
ly  asked  us  to  draw  plans  covering  the  de¬ 
mands.  We  are  at  work  on  them  now.  An 
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acceptable  heater  and  a  place  for 
it  makes  its  presence  proper  and 
excusable.  We  are  seeking  to  de¬ 
sign  a  satisfactory  heating  plant 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  dining  room  is  included  in 
the  main  living  section,  giving  an 
effect  of  considerable  expanse ;  the 
walls  of  the  partitions  are  five  feet 
six  inches  high  to  a  ledge,  leaving 
an  open  space  of  three  feet  from 
ledge  to  beam  in  the  ceiling. 

The  living  section,  dining  room 
and  study  are  finished  in  chestnut, 
stained  green  weathered  and  the 
walls  are  burlaped  with  autumnal 
colors  and  paneled.  The  frieze 
above  is  twenty-four  inches  wide, 
simple  and  strong  in  design,  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dull  orange  and  is  framed  in  with 
the  ceiling  board  and  a  board  taking  up  the 
tops  of  all  windows,  doors  and  plate  rails. 
A  cloak  closet  opens  off  from  the  study, 
having  a  shutter  open  at  top  and  bottom. 

The  small  breakfast  room  has  built-in 
Dutch  seats  and  table.  The  kitchen  range 
is  set  back  in  a  recess  out  of  way  of  the 
working  space  in  the  kitchen  proper ;  out¬ 
let  for  fumes  and  heat  is  provided  through 
the  ceiling.  The  pantry  is  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  the  functions  of  a  kitchenette, 
where  the  gas  range  is  installed  for  sum¬ 
mer  use. 

All  the  furniture  and  most  of  the  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  were  made  by  the  owner,  so 


DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  WOODWARD’S  HOUSE  SHOWING 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  SIMPLICITY  OF  WOODWORK  AND 
WALL  TREATMENT. 

were  the  mantels  and  front  door.  The 
front  door  is  four  by  seven  feet,  two-and- 
one-quarter  inches  thick  and  made  of  well 
seasoned  quartered  white  oak  with  all 
mortises  six  inches  deep ;  for  additional 
strength  and  decoration  heavy  oaken  pegs 
with  pyramidal  heads  three  inches  square 
were  driven  through  the  tenons.  Colored 
glass  matching  the  general  color  scheme 
fills  the  opening  in  the  door.  On  each  side 
of  this  opening  are  brass  panels  with  raised 
designs  studded  in  with  escutcheon  nails. 
The  knocker  has  a  hammered  brass  plate, 
oaken  lever  and  knob,  a  metal  hammer  be¬ 
neath  the  knob  and  a  metal  re¬ 
ceiver  to  match  it  riveted  in 
the  plate.  All  the  brass  trim 
is  hammered  and  treated  with 
butter  of  antimony  to  subdue 
the  glitter  while  the  high 
points  are  polished. 

The  house  seemed  like  a 
home  of  long  acquaintance  to 
us  the  day  we  moved  in ; 
vines  take  kindly  to  the  log 
walls,  and  since  these  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  we  have 
transformed  the  walls  and  per¬ 
gola  into  bowers  of  greenness 
and  bloom.  Permanent  vines 
were  secured  rapidly  by  trans¬ 
planting  white  clematis  twen¬ 
ty  and  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  supporting  them  until 
they  put  out  their  own  tendrils. 
We  have  a  place  that  is  a 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  :  THE  WOODWORK  HERE  AS  IN  THE 
DINING  ROOM  AND  STUDY  IS  CHESTNUT  AND  THE  WALLS  ARE  COV¬ 
ERED  WITH  BURLAP  IN  AUTUMNAL  COLORS. 
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COLOR  AND  LEON  BAKST 


LOOKING  AT  THE  HEATING  NOOK  IN  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  FROM  ONE  END  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  : 
THE  LIGHTING  OF  THIS  NOOK  SEEMS  ESPECIALLY 
PICTURESQUE  AND  CHARMING. 

real  home,  reflects  to  some  extent  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  owner,  and  it  invites  his 
friends  with  the  same  welcome  it  admits  the 
owner  at  the  close  of  each  day.  This  we 
feel  to  be  the  philosophy  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Magazine,  and  for  that  reason  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers. 

TN  the  building  of  this  house  Mr.  Wood- 
ward  has  indeed  materialized  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  The  Craftsman  in  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  interesting  manner.  It  is  first  of 
all  absolutely  an  expression  of  his  own  in¬ 
stead  of  a  commissioned  architect’s  ideas. 


He  saw  opportunities 
in  the  old  log  building 
and  took  advantage  of 
it  in  his  own  way. 
He  made  the  floor  plan 
to  suit  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  pleasure  of 
his  own  family  needs, 
so  that  they  have  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want 
instead  of  something 
they  were  over-per¬ 
suaded  into  accepting. 

Every  problem  of 
the  house,  the  lighting, 
heating,  furnishing, 
etc.,  has  been  made 
and  managed  by  him¬ 
self,  so  it  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  his 
own  creation.  1  he  making  of  this  house 
has  no  doubt  proven  a  valuable  adventure 
to  him,  developed  his  skill,  broadened  his 
experience  and  given  him  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est  satisfactions  possible  for  a  man  to  know. 
Perhaps  no  happier  man  ever  lived  than  the 
pioneer  who  hewed  a  clearing  in  the  forest 
for  a  garden  and  raised  a  home  from  the 
felled  trees,  who  stripped  the  logs  for  his 
furniture,  planning,  thinking  and  dreaming 
while  he  worked.  Our  civilization  has 
robbed  us  of  much  opportunity  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  our  own  powers  of  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  our  joy  of  personal  accomplish¬ 
ment.  We  have  given  over  to  paid  strangers 
the  very  things  that  should  have  been  done 
by  ourselves. 


COLOR  AND  LEON  BAKST 

( Continued  frmn  page  .’60. ) 

he  had  attained  the  power  to  present  all 
varying  human  experience,  and  so  to  present 
it  that  the  response  is  full,  sweeping,  almost 
terrifying.  It  is  as  though  color  in  his  hands 
had  become  a  magician  with  all  the  power 
through  mysterious  waves  of  light  to  evoke 
good  and  evil. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  DiaghilefFs 
development  of  the  ballet,  his  creation  of 
the  dance-drama  through  the  aid  of  Fokine 
and  Nijinsky  has  not  proved  an  inspiration 
to  so  sympathetic  and  delicate  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  Leon  Bakst’s  imagination.  For 
Diaghileff  has  seemed  to  see  all  the  beauty- 
in  sound  and  motion  that  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced  and  has  gathered  it  up  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  in  this  concrete  expression.  The 
world  from  one  continent  to  the  other 
should  have  the  joy  of  its  full  realization. 
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Much  indeed  was  given  to  Leon  Bakst  as  a 
foundation  for  his  work  in  the  ballet,  and 
yet  one  cannot  imagine  the  Diaghileff  Com¬ 
pany  stripped  of  the  orange  and  purple  and 
green  and  black  and  rose  and  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  opal  that  flutters  on  the  limbs  and 
floats  from  the  arms  and  envelops  the  lovely 
throats  of  the  makers  of  beauty  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ballet.  The  tour  of  this  company 
will  be  watched  eagerly  by  all  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  rare  combination  of 
music,  gesture  and  color. 

One  begins  to  realize  how  important  to 
the  public  Serge  de  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe 
is  when  we  are  told  that  four  weeks  out  of 
the  season  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
are  being  reserved  for  the  Ballet,  a  thing 
which  has  never  been  done  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  history  of  the  Opera  House.  The 
Ballet  opens  in  the  Century  Theater,  and 
through  the  midwinter  will  be  seen  in  fif¬ 
teen  important  American  cities. 
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WEAVING  ON  OLD-TIME 
LOOMS:  BY  MERTICE  BUCK 

( Continued  from  November  Number.) 
Putting  on  the  Warp. 

THE  principle  of  the  crossed  threads 
must  be  observed  in  making  the 
warp.  The  crossing  in  making  the 
warp  is  generally  kept  by  cords, 
and  a  ready  made  warp  comes  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  with  these  cords  lirmly  tied  in  place. 
These  must  be  removed  before  the  warp 
can  be  spread  out  on  the  yarn  beam,  and 
this  is  where  amateurs  frequently  come  to 
grief,  by  taking  out  the  cords  before  put¬ 
ting  in  lease  sticks  to  hold  the  cross.  A  very 
simple  method  of  procedure  is  to  insert  long, 
heavy  cords  to  hold  the  crossing  threads.  The 
warp  must  be  fastened  securely  to  the  beam 
at  the  end  from  which  the  chain  unlaces 
(there  is  sometimes  a  cross  at  both  ends). 
Some  yarn  beams  are  made  with  a  long 
stick  sunk  in  a  groove,  in  which  case  the 
stick  may  be  slipped  through  all 
the  loops  at  the  end  of  the  warp, 
and  put  back  in  the  groove.  It  is 
tied  in  place  in  the  groove  after  the 
warp  is  spread  out  to  the  desired 
width.  The  lease  sticks  may  then 
be  easily  put  in  place,  one  at  a 
time.  They  should  be  tied  to¬ 
gether,  or  held  with  large  rubber 
bands  to  prevent  their  slipping. 

A  very  useful  device  to  keep  the 
warp  threads  from  tangling  and 
make  them  wind  smoothly  on  the 
yarn  beam  is  a  long  wooden  comb 
as  wide  as  the  loom,  called  the 
raddle.  With  it  is  sometimes  used 
an  upper  piece  which  prevents  the 
threads  from  slipping  over  the  top 
of  the  raddle  teeth.  The  raddle  is 
fastened  securely  across  the  loom 
in  a  vertical  position.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  fasten  it  to  the  upright 
sides  of  the  batten.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  warp  is  then  unwound 
from  the  beam,  and  the  threads 
are  distributed  between  the  teeth 
of  the  batten,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  them  straight  from  the  beam 
to  a  corresponding  position  in  the 
raddle. 

In  order  to  wind  on  the  warp 
smoothly  without  leaving  loose 
threads,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
very  even  tension.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  by  winding  the  chain  of 


warp  on  a  drum,  but  this  is  often  impractic¬ 
able  for  an  amateur,  and  the  chain  can  be 
held  firmly  enough  in  the  hands  of  one 
worker  while  another  turns  the  beam  of  the 
loom,  and  winds  on  as  far  as  the  warp 
threads  are  straight.  The  lease  sticks  which 
have  been  wound  with  the  warp  must  then 
be  worked  back  toward  the  raddle,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  undo  gently_any  little  caught 
places  so  as  not  to  break  the  threads.  This 
plan  of  having  the  raddle  stationary  and 
the  lease  sticks  movable,  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wind  on  about  a  yard  at  a  time. 
The  warp  on  the  beam  should  be  kept  from 
settling  in  by  occasionally  laying  a  long 
stick — a  curtain  stick  answers  the  purpose 
— along  the  beam  under  the  warp  which  is 
about  to  be  wound  on.  There  should  be 
one  of  these  sticks  to  every  six  or  seven 
yards  of  warp.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
amateurs  are  likely  to  encounter  is  that  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  chain  coming  undone  so 
that  the  threads  loosen  and  tangle.  Care 


WEAVING  A  COVERLID  WITH  FIVE  HEDDLES  :  THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS 
THE  STARTING. 
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BLUE  AND  WHITE  COVERLID  WOVEN  ON  A  HAND  LOOM. 

should  be  taken  not  to  loosen  the  chain  for 
more  than  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time.  A  cord 
tied  around  the  bunch  of  warp  will  prevent 
tangling.  If  a  thread  breaks  the  ends  must 
be  tied  at  once  with  a  weaver’s  knot. 

Putting  on,  or  beaming  the  zvarp,  is  some¬ 
times  also  called  warping  the  beam.  When 
the  warp  has  been  put  on  smoothly  for  its 
entire  length  with  but  few  knotted  threads, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  multiplication  table 
of  home  weaving  is  mastered. 

Adjustment  of  Harness  for  Rac.  Rug 
Weaving. 

For  plain  weaving  two  heddles  are  used. 
The  wire  ones  set  in  frames  are  the  easiest 
for  amateurs  to  manage,  but  string  heddles 
with  copper  mail  eyes  work  very  well.  The 
number  of  heddles  is  usually  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  warp  threads  or  ends;  half 
should  be  on  each  frame.  The  heddle 
frames  are  suspended  from  a  horizontal 
beam  crossing  the  top  of  the  loom ;  usually 
there  is  a  cord  arrangement  sliding  on  a 
pulley  at  each  end  of  this  beam,  which  al¬ 
lows  one  heddle  to  go  up  while  the  other 
goes  down.  In  threading  the  heddle  eyes 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  eyes 
in  each  frame,  and  find  the  middle  eye  of 
each  frame.  The  warp  must  also  be  count¬ 
ed  and  the  threading  must  begin  from  the 
center  thread.  A  small  hook,  called  a  warp 


hook,  is  inserted 
through  the  cen¬ 
ter  eye  in  the 
front  frame  and 
the  middle 
thread  caught 
on  it  and  pulled 
through.  The 
next  thread  to 
the  right  is  then 
threaded 
through  the  eye 
next  to  the  right 
in  the  back 
frame — and  this 
process  is  con¬ 
tinued  across  the 
loom,  taking 
each  thread  in 
succession.  The 
work  should  be 
watched  closely, 
as  it  is  very  easy 
to  take  two 
front  or  two 
back  heddles  in  succession.  The  ends  should 
be  tied  in  small  bunches  in  front  of  the  hed¬ 
dles  to  avoid  pulling  backwards  and  un¬ 
threading.  The  last  eight  or  ten  ends  may 
be  threaded  two  together  to  form  a  selvage. 
The  left  side  should  then  be  threaded,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  middle.  The  mistake  to  be 
avoided  is  that  of  threads  crossing  in  the 
heddles.  These  may  be  discovered  by  push¬ 
ing  down  the  front  frame  and  looking 
through  the  shed,  then  pushing  down  the 
hack  frame.  There  should  be  a  clear  open¬ 
ing  across  the  loom,  but  if  there  is  a  thread 
in  this  space  a  cross  is  indicated,  and  the 
heddles  must  be  rethreaded  to  correct  it ; 
sometimes  two  threads  only  require  re¬ 
threading.  Before  the  ends  are  threaded 
through  the  reed  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
heddles  straight  across  the  loom  to  see  if 
there  are  any  errors.  It  is  often  necessary 
for  a  beginner  to  do  considerable  rethread¬ 
ing,  or  pulling  in. 

The  batten  is  in  front  of  the  heddle  and 
is  a  swinging  frame  containing  the  reed. 
The  ends  of  the  warp  must  be  threaded 
from  the  middle  hole  or  dent  of  the  reed 
and  go  straight  from  the  center  of  the  hed¬ 
dles  to  the  center  of  the  reed.  The  thread¬ 
ing  should  be  done  with  the  warp  hook. 

When  the  reed  is  threaded,  and  the  ends 
tied  to  prevent  their  coming  out,  the  harness 
must  be  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the 
threads  will  run  horizontally  from  the  back 
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beam  through  the  heddles  and  reed  to  the 
front  beam.  The  heddle  frames  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  treadles  in  a  way  to  give  a  per¬ 
fect  balance,  as  shown  in  the  photographs. 
The  batten  must  swing  freely,  without  strik¬ 
ing  the  heddles  or  the  front  beam.  This 
takes  some  care. 

Generally  on  the  front  beam  there  is  a 
series  of  cords  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
warp  are  to  be  tied,  with  the  knot  shown 
in^  the  sketch,  or  there  may  be  a  piece  of 
strong  drilling  to  which  the  ends  are  tied 
called  an  apron.  Before  describing  the 
actual  process  of  weaving  it  may  be  stated 
that  after  the  loom  is  once  threaded  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rethread  the  harness  for  every 
new  length  of  warp.  When  the  warp  is 
woven  nearly  to  the  end,  instead  of  pulling 
out  the  threads  it  is  better  to  tie  them  se¬ 
curely  in  small  bunches  in  front  of  the  reed 
and  behind  the  heddles,  so  they  cannot  slip 
through.  After  the  new  chain  of  warp  is 
put  on,  the  new  ends  may  be  tied  one  by  one 
with  a  weaver’s  knot  to  the  old  ends. 

Weaving. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  harness  needs 
considerable  adjusting  before  it  works  per¬ 
fectly.  The  heddle  must  be  hung  so  as  to 
allow  a  wide  shed.  Sometimes  threads  have 
to  be  retied,  as  one  loose  thread  destroys  the 
perfection  of  the  web.  The  shed  is  formed 
by  pressing  the  foot  on  one  treadle,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  weaving  even,  a  long  lease 
stick  is  slid  in  the  space  across  the  loom. 
The  shed  is  then  changed  by  pressing  down 
the  other  treadle.  (The  treadles  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  so  as  not  to  strike  the 
floor.) 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  weaving  with  a 
heading  of  cord.  The  shuttle  may  be  filled 
with  twine  or  warp  thread.  This  allows 
any  defects  in  the  threading  of  the  loom  to 
become  very  apparent. 

When  the  shuttle  is  filled  a  shed  is 
formed  by  pressing  the  foot  on  the  right 
hand  treadle,  and  the  batten  is  pushed  back 
toward  the  heddles  with  the  left  hand.  The 
shuttle  is  thrown  through  with  the  right 
hand  as  near  as  possible  to  the  reed.  The 
thread  should  not  be  pulled  tight  at  the  sel¬ 
vage.  The  row  of  weaving  is  then  beat  up 
toward  the  front  of  the  loom  by  swinging 
the  batten  forward.  The  shed  is  then 
changed  by  pressing  down  the  other  treadle, 
and  the  shuttle  is  thrown  through  from  the 
left  hand  side.  After  about  an  inch  of  head¬ 
ing  is  completed  it  is  easy  to  see  if  there 
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A  HONEY-COMB  COVERLID  WOVEN  WITH  FOUR  HEDDLES. 


are  any  threads  to  be  corrected  in  the  warp, 
and  this  may  be  done.  If  not,  the  weaving 
may  be  continued  with  whatever  filling  is 
desired. 

Many  weavers  nowadays  use  only  new 
materials,  long  strips  of  denim,  of  figured 
chintz  or  outing  flannel,  producing  fabrics 
of  great  beauty.  But  for  those  who  prefer 
the  method  of  the  olden  time  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  a  description  of  how  to  use 
old  materials.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the 
rags  cut  evenly  and  to  make  them  of  a 
width  to  “beat  up”  to  the  same  thickness  in 
weaving — that  is,  a  strip  of  muslin  should 
be  cut  much  wider  than  a  strip  of  calico. 
Hit  and  miss  rugs  in  soft  colors  are  always 
useful  in  a  bathroom.  And  if  the  filling 
material  is  old  it  will  not  fade  any  more. 

The  weight  of  the  rug  must  be  sufficient 
to  hold  it  straight  on  the  floor ;  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  rags  to  the  square  yard  is  a 
good  proportion — that  is,  five  or  six  yards 
of  denim  or  outing  flannel.  The  rags  should 
be  well  sewed  flat.  The  weaver  becomes 
expert  when  the  ends  may  be  overlapped 
without  sewing  if  desired.  The  rug  may  be 
varied  by  introducing  bands  of  color  or  by 
using  two  shuttles  alternately,  letting  several 
colors  run  “hit-and-miss.” 

The  beginner  will  have  difficulty  in  taking 
out  the  work  and  it  is  much  better  to  weave 
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a  series  of  pieces  one  after  the  other,  leav¬ 
ing  six  inches  of  warp  between,  and  weav¬ 
ing  a  cord  heading  at  each  end  of  each 
piece.  The  pieces  when  taken  out  should  be 
finished  with  fringe  made  by  tying  the  ends 
of  warp. 

The  question  of  coloring  materials  often 
comes  up.  It  is  very  easy  to  wind  the  balls 
of  rags  in  skeins  and  dip  the  skeins  in  a 
dye  both  green,  blue  or  brown.  If  the  balls 
are  of  hit  and  miss  this  will  give  a  shaded 
effect  which  is  very  good,  and  this  method 
allows  rugs  to  be  woven  to  match  the  color 
scheme  of  certain  rooms. 

Pattern  Weaving. 

After  the  amateur  weaver  has  become 
proficient  in  making  rag  rugs  and  portieres 
it  is  interesting  to.  try  something  more  elab¬ 
orate.  For  pattern  weaving  harness  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  one,  two  or 
three  heddles.  A  very  simple  design  used  by 
our  grandmothers  is  illustrated  in  detail. 
The  four  heddles  used  carry  each  a  certain 
series  of  threads,  arranged  so  as,  viewed 
from  above,  to  form  groups  of  threes.  In 
weaving  the  foot  is  placed  on  two  heddles 
at  a  time ;  the  cut  shows  the  arrangement. 
In  weaving  this  piece  ordinary  carpet  warp 
may  be  used  with  mercerized  cotton  in  blue 
for  the  filling,  or  both  warp  and  woof  may 
be  of  coarse  white  linen.  The  ends  may  be 
of  plain  weaving.  The  weaving  of  cover¬ 
lids  is  an  intricate  process,  but  it  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  mastered  by  an  amateur. 

Eliza  Calvert  Hall’s  Coverlid  Book  shows 
many  lovely  designs  with  their  quaint 
names,  “Governor’s  Garden,”  “Lee’s  Sur¬ 
render,”  “Bachelor’s  Fancy,”  etc.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  when  such  weaving 
was  in  vogue  it  was  taught  to  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  State  Prison  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
with  great  success,  and  many  “prison  cov¬ 
erlids”  are  still  in  use  in  northern  New 
York. 

THE  interest  in  hand  weaving  seems 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  desire 
for  its  beauty  in  our  homes  and  the 
value  of  it  in  educational  institutions  seems 
to  have  brought  about  a  revival  of  this 
most  significant  craft.  It  has  been  found 
that  little  children,  the  crippled  and  the  in¬ 
firm  take  eagerly  to  this  method  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  living.  It  has  proven  valuable  in 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  quite 
apart  from  the  use  of  it  in  institutions,  it 
is  finding  place  again  in  remote  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  and 
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in  New  England.  Women  find  that  spare 
hours,  even  though  few,  can  be  profitably 
employed  for  their  own  homes  and  for  finan¬ 
cial  return  by  a  knowledge  of  hand  weaving. 
It  is  an  outlet  for  the  artistic  sense  that  is 
latent  and  undeveloped  in  so  much  of  iso¬ 
lated  humanity,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  in  the  way  of  artistic  development 
can  come  to  children  through  the  right  use 
of  the  hand  loom.  They  can  be  taught  in¬ 
teresting  color  schemes  and  beauty  of 
textures,  the  value  of  time  and  the  great 
importance  of  patience.  In  other  words, 
the  hand  loom  can  be  made  quite  a  small 
college  education. 

WOULD  YOU  GIVE  YOURSELF  A 
JOB  ?  BY  J.  R.  WORDEN 

If  you  applied  to  yourself  for  a  job — 
would  you  get  it? 

Think  it  over. 

Just  be  “boss”  for  a  few  minutes — then 
check  up  your  record  for  the  past  month 
as  an  employee. 

Remember  now,  it’s  your  money  meet¬ 
ing  the  payroll. 

Have  you,  as  an  employee,  filled  your 
hours  with  productive  conscientious  labor, 
or  have  you  been  too  busy  watching  the 
clock  ? 

Have  you  produced  enough  in  that 
month  to  make  you  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment? 

Have  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
— forgotten  petty  differences  and  difficul¬ 
ties — or  have  you  put  sand  in  the  bearings? 

Have  you  asked  questions  and  improved 
— or  have  you  been  too  wise  to  learn  ? 

Have  you  analyzed  what  you  are  doing, 
and  why,  or  used  instinct  instead  of  rea¬ 
son.  and  got  an  indifferent  and  methodless 
result? 

Have  you  allowed  your  mind  to  become 
poisoned  with  anger,  worry  or  envy,  and 
by  so  doing  contaminated  and  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  others? 

Have  you  gone  through  the  month,  a 
vision  of  pay  day  the  oasis  in  your  desert 
of  work?  And  have  you  let  this  vision  shut 
out  from  view  all  else  in  the  day’s  work 
that  would  build  you  to  a  size  where  you 
would  give  yourself  a  job? 

Or  have  you  been  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work — on  the  job  every  minute  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  that  made  of  the  desert 
of  work  an  oasis  of  opportunity? 

Check  up.  Be  truthful.  Would  you  give 
yourself  a  job?  From  The  Artisan. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  DEMOCRACY 


THE  MUSIC  OF  DEMOCRACY 

( Continued  from  page  279.) 

I  talked  with  my  union  carpenter  and  he 
told  me  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not 
a  carpenter  at  all,  but  a  plumber ;  but  he 
could  make  a  little  more  money  as  a  car¬ 
penter  and  so  he  elected  to  call  himself  that 
and  came  to  do  my  work.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  the  musical  trade  unions.  There 
is  no  standard  except  a  financial  one,  and  it 
is  not  the  man  who  is  the  greatest  musician 
who  has  the  best  salary. 

“But  to  return  to  the  endowment  of  mu¬ 
sic.  You  will  see  that  at  present  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  certain  kinds  of  musical  develop¬ 
ment.  After  you  have  put  music  in  all  your 
schools,  in  the  biggest,  most  impersonal 
way,  I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  be  cul¬ 
tivating  a  generation  of  people  who  will  be 
eager  to  support  symphony  concerts,  grand 
opera,  who  will  be  writing  music  for  both. 

“The  question  of  endowment  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  any  one  in  Germany ;  it  is 
universal.  In  every  place  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  there  is  a  symphony 
orchestra  supported  by  the  town.  In  Ber¬ 
lin  the  Emperor  gives  three  million  marks 
a  year  out  of  his  private  income  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  music ;  in  Vienna,  music  is 
supported  by  the  government.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  the 
people  who  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  enjoying  music  should  really  be  the 
supporters.  The  idea  of  endowing  music 
in  Germany  came  about  through  Frederick 
the  Great,  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 
He  was  a  music  lover.  He  and  the  dukes 
of  his  court  decided  that  they  would  pay 
for  it  themselves  and  this  sentiment  has 
continued  in  Germany  ever  since,  although 
if  it  were  not  done  there  is,  in  my  mind,  no 
question  in  the  world  but  what  the  people 
by  voluntary  contributions  would  hold  mu¬ 
sic  in  their  midst. 

“You  have  asked  me  just  what  quality  in 
your  civilization  I  find  most  detrimental  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  arts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  art  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  America,  and  of  course  there  are  serious 
handicaps  in  every  nation  to  its  best  growth, 
is  the  fact  that  politics  in  this  country  is  a 
matter  of  business,  not  of  national  concern. 
I  believe  that  politics  should  be  absolutely 
separated  from  business  activities.  Politics 
is  the  machinery  of  running  a  nation.  A 
man  should  not  be  in  politics  to  make 
money,  to  make  his  living,  but  to  work  for 


the  welfare  of  the  nation.  There  should  be 
no  opportunity  whatever  for  him  to  have  to 
face  financial  questions.  He  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government.  But  in  America 
I  find  in  every  State  people  in  politics  for 
their  own  interest,  not  to  build  up  a  finer, 
stronger,  purer  nation,  not  to  insure  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  loving  people,  not  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  delight  of 
it,  but  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  brings  about  a  state  restless,  un¬ 
certain  and  separated  from  the  betterment 
of  the  country.  Also  it  places  in  power 
and  in  high  positions  men  not  prepared  for 
the  work;  it  gives  young  people  the  idea 
that  they  can  start  on  the  top,  not  that  they 
must  work  carefully,  warily,  assiduously 
into  a  position  of  supremacy,  and  one  that 
may  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  general 
restlessness  that  prevails  everywhere,  and 
of  the  eagerness  of  young  people  to  skip 
the  steps  that  should  be  climbed  in  their 
own  business,  artistic  or  spiritual  growth. 

“In  all  schools  I  notice  a  tendency  for 
children  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get 
out  and  make  money  before  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  it  well,  to  start  life  with  half- 
baked  ideas  of  what  is  worth  while,  with 
their  profession  half  learned,  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  when  they  are  young,  and  not  to  be 
independent  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  from 
life,  but  to  play  harder.  It  is  the  young 
people  who  are  making  a  little  money,  with¬ 
out  much  knowledge,  who  fill  the  cabarets 
and  the  poor  theaters  and  whose  lives  are 
choked  and  disintegrated  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  realize  what  they  are  losing. 

“Everywhere  these  young  people  are 
seeking  for  money  in  order  to  have  more 
houses,  more  clothes,  more  playtime,  more 
motor  cars.  This  cannot  mean  more  beauty, 
more  real  happiness,  more  development, 
more  spiritual  activity.  The  plumber  can¬ 
not  call  himself  a  carpenter  and  do  good 
work.  Youth  must  prepare  itself  for  great 
things  if  it  is  to  live  them,  and  it  is  through 
the  preparation  of  the  young  that  all  great 
and  good  things  come  to  a  nation.” 

Editor's  Note. — After  securing  the 
above  interview  with  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  I 
went  to  hear  him  conduct  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  It  chanced  that  the  first 
number  on  the  program  was  the  Seventh 
Symphony  of  Beethoven.  As  this  wonder¬ 
ful  music  developed  and  progressed  and 
soared  under  the  miracle  of  his  conducting, 
I  realized  that  art  is  great,  as  love  is  great, 
as  heroism  is  great,  that  these  three  things 
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are  the  eternal  splendors  which  transfigure 
the  world  and  through  which  the  spirit 
thrives  and  reaches  up  to  the  infinite ;  that 
only  the  hero,  the  lover,  the  creator  are 
truly  immortal. 
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PROJECTIVE  ORNAMENT:  BY 
CLAUDE  BRAGDON 


''HT  'W  TE  are  without  a  form  language 
%/%/  suitable  to  the  needs  of  today. 

▼  T  Architecture  and  ornament 
constitute  such  a  language. 
Structural  necessity  may  be  depended  upon 
to  evolve  fit  and  expressive  architectural 
forms,  but  the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  or¬ 
nament.  This  necessary  element  might  be 
supplied  by  an  individual  genius,  it  might 
be  derived  from  the  conventionalization  of 
natural  forms,  or,  lastly,  it  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  geometry.  The  geometric  source 
is  richest  in  promise.” 

This  quotation  gives  the  key  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  expressed  by  Claude  Bragdon  in 
“Projective  Ornament,”  his  latest  book  on 
decorative  design.  The  designs  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  most  unusual  and  interesting 


A  GROUP  OF  GEOMETRICAL  LANTERNS. 


A  DECORATIVE  DOORWAY. 


of  technical  articles  have  been  evolved  from 
geometrical  laws  which  to  him  seem  inex¬ 
haustible  and  a  rich  ocean  of  inspiration. 
With  a  compass  and  T  square  he  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  system  of  ornament  differing 
greatly  from  such  established  models  as  the 
acanthus  and  fleur-de-lis  adapted  from 
floral  forms  of  nature.  He  declares  that 
ornamentation  in  its  primitive  manifesta¬ 
tions  is  geometrical  rather  than  naturalistic, 
though  the  geometrical  source  is  the  more 
abstract  and  purely  intellectual  of  the  two. 

“Projected  solids  and  hypersolids,  un¬ 
folded  figures,  magic  lines  in  magic  squares, 
these  and  similar  translations  of  the  truths 
of  number  into  graphic  form,  are  the  words 
and  syllables  of  the  new  ornamental  mode. 
But  we  shall  fail  to  develop  a  form  lan¬ 
guage,  eloquent  and  compelling,  if  we  pre¬ 
occupy  ourselves  solely  with  sources — the 
mere  lexicography  of  ornament.  There  is 
a  grammar  and  a  rhetoric  to  be  mastered  as 
well.  The  words  are  not  enough,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  problem  of  the  word  order. 

“Now  the  problem  of  the  word  order  is 
the  analogue  of  the  problem  of  the  world 
order.  The  sublime  function  of  true  art  is 
to  shadow  forth  the  world  order  through 
any  frail  and  fragmentarv  thing  a  man  may 
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make  with  his  hands,  so  that  the  great  thing 
can  be  sensed  in  the  little,  the  permanent  in 
the  transitory,  as  the  sun,  for  instance,  is 
imaged  in  a  dandelion,  or  a  solar  system  in 
summer  moths  circling  about  a  flame. 

“The  world  order  and  the  word  order 
alike  obey  the  law  of  polar  opposites.  The 
hard  and  sibilant  in  sound,  the  rigid  and 
flowing  in  form,  correspond  to  opposite 
powers :  the  former  to  that  kind,  igneous, 
masculine,  which  resists,  and  the  latter  to 
the  aqueous,  feminine  type  which  prevails 
by  yielding ;  the  first  made  the  granite  hills, 
the  second,  the  fertile  valleys.  For  these 
great  opposites  there  are  a  thousand  sym¬ 
bols  :  the  cliff,  the  cloud ;  the  oak,  the  vine 
— nature’s  ‘inevitable  duality.’  One  term 
corresponds  to  fate,  destiny,  and  the  other 
to  free-will,  forever  forced  to  adjust  itself 
to  destiny.  Each  individual  life,  be  it  a 
narcissus  flower  or  a  Napoleon,  is  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  these  two  forces.  The  expansion 
of  that  life  in  space  or  on  the  field  of  action 
is  determined  by  what  we  name  its  ‘star.’ 
In  the  case  of  the  flower  this  is  its  invisible 
geometrical  pattern  to  which  the  unfolding 
of  every  leaf  and  petal  must  conform ;  in 
the  case  of  the  man  it  is  his  destiny — his 
horoscope — the  character  with  which  he 
was  born. 


W1IAT  MATHEMATICS  CAN  DO  ECU  DESIGN. 


“Here  we  have  one  of  those  universal 
truths,  fixed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Fate  decrees — ‘Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.’  Free-will  whispers — 
‘Within  these  limits  thou  art  free.’  Music 
figures  these  two  admonitions  of  the  spirit 
in  the  key,  thfe  beat,  the  movement,  which 
correspond  to  destiny ;  and  in  the  melody, 
which,  with  all  its  freedom  conforms  to  the 
key,  obeys  the  beat,  and  comes  to  its  ap¬ 
pointed  end  in  the  return  of  the  dominant 
to  the  tonic  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  To 
symbolize  the  same  two  elements  in  orna¬ 
ment,  what  is  for  the  first  more  fitting  than 
figures  of  geometry,  because  they  are  abso¬ 
lute  and  inexorable ;  and  for  the  second, 
than  the  fecund  and  free-spreading  forms 
of  vegetable  life? 

“Whether  or  not  we  choose  to  impute  to 
geometrical  and  to  floral  forms  the  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  here  assigned  them,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  these  two  elements 
in  ornament,  and  a  corresponding  relation 
between  them.  There  is  the  fixed  frame  or 
barrier,  and  there  is  the  free-growing 
arabesque  whose  vigor  faints  against  the 
crystalline  rigidity  of  the  frame — the 
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diminishing  energy  returning  upon  itself  in 
exquisite  curves  and  spirals,  like  a  wave 
from  the  face  of  a  cliff.  In  the  language 
of  ornament,  here  is  an  expression  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truth — fate  and  free-will 
in  perfect  reconcilement.  If  from  this 
point  of  view  we  consider  even  so  hack¬ 
neyed  a  thing  as  a  Corinthian  capital,  the 
droop  of  the  acanthus  leaf  where  it  meets 
the  abacus  becomes  eloquent  of  that  sub¬ 
mission,  after  a  life  of  effort,  to  a  destiny 
beyond  our  failing  energy  to  overpass.” 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
history  of  magic  squares  in  which  a  brief 
account  of  their  eastern  and  ancient  origin 
is  given  with  examples  of  design  evolved 
from  different  squares,  such  as  the  square 
of  three,  etc.  In  the  chapter  on  “The  Uses 
of  Projective  Ornament”  he  gives  ideas  to 
whoever  works  in  crafts  employing  linear 
design,  such  as  lace  work,  lead  work,  book 
tooling,  etc.  Nearly  one  hundred  black  and 
white  designs  showing  the  manner  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  application  to  textiles,  wall 
papers,  designs  of  any  sort  in  fact  are  scat¬ 
tered  profusely  through  the  book  for  the 
inspiration  of  art  students  and  art  workers. 
(Published  by  Manas  Press,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  79  pages.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Price 
$1.50  net.) 


HOME-MADE  TOYS  FOR  GIRLS 
AND  BOYS:  BY  A.  NEELY  HALL 


SANTA  CLAUS  needs  the  assistance  of 
many  clever  little  boys  and  girls  this 
year,  for  there  are  so  many  good  chil¬ 
dren  looking  for  toys  that  he  cannot  begin 
to  make  enough  himself  to  go  round.  So 
A.  Neely  Flail  has  made  a  book  showing 
just  how  boys  and  girls  can  help  Santa 
Claus  to  make  a  great  many  nice  things, 
such  as  doll  houses  and  furniture  to  go 
with  them,  apartment  houses,  elevators, 
railway  stations,  cars  and  shooting  gal¬ 
leries.  With  a  few  cigar  boxes  and  spools 
a  boy  can  make  as  gifts  for  his  friends  or 
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"teeters.” 

for  his  own  pleasure,  the  jolliest  kind  of 
toys — express  wagons,  carts,  auto  trucks, 
cradles,  see-saws,  swings,  grandmother’s 
clocks  and  many  mechanical  toys  which  can 
be  wound  up  and  made  to  go  alone. 

With  just  “pick-up”  material  he  can 
make  models  of  Ferris  wheels,  merry-go- 
rounds  and  many  other  nice  things  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  working  drawings  with  which 


DOLL  CARRIAGE  MADE  OF  SPOOLS  AND  CARDBOARD. 


this  book  is  liberally  supplied.  Everybody 
knows  that  home-made  toys  have  a  value 
far  above  any  bought  in  a  store,  in  the  mind 
of  every  normal  child.  The  fun  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  the  cultivation  of  resourcefulness 
in  using  materials  at  hand,  is  a  fine  game 
for  the  young  folks,  while  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  view  the  finished  product  with  immense 
pride  in  the  marvelous  skill  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ! 

Mr.  Hall,  who  has  provided  a  boy’s  nat¬ 
ural  energy'  with  a  safe  and  constructive 
outlet  in  his  other  books,  “The  Boy  Crafts¬ 
man,”  “Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys”  and 
“The  Hand\r  Boy,”  knows  full  well  how  to 
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make  play-work  interesting.  Diagrams 
given  with  each  article  described  are  easy 
to  understand,  so  any  schoolboy  could  fol¬ 
low  them  alone.  These  four  books  appeal¬ 
ing  to  parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  chil¬ 
dren,  encourage  schoolboys  and  girls  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  use  their  ingenuity  and 
stimulate  their  ambition.  “A  handy  boy 
becomes  a  handy  man,  a  skilled  mechanic, 
a  practical  business  man,  a  thorough,  ac¬ 
curate  worker.” 

This  book  presented  to  any  boy  who  loves 
to  use  his  hands  will  give  him  pleasure  and 
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profitable  employment  for  many  a  day  be¬ 
sides  unconsciously  turning  his  mind  in 
educative  channels.  Without  knowing  it  he 
learns  to  work  in  wood  and  iron,  gains  a 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  perhaps  dis¬ 
covers  a  dormant  talent  for  instruction  or 
invention.  The  little  toys  illustrated  in  this 
article  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ingenious 
playthings  described  in  this  book.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass.  214  pages.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $1.25  net.) 


PICTURES  IN  THE  LAND  OF  TEM¬ 
PLES:  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

OSEPH  PENNELL,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  collection  of  lithographs 
made  while  in  the  Land  of  Temples, 
says  that  “what  impressed  me  most  was 
the  great  feeling  of  the  Greeks  for  site  in 
placing  their  temples  and  shrines  in  the 
landscape — so  that  they  not  only  became  a 
part  of  it,  but  it  leads  up  to  them.  And 
though  the  same  architectural  forms  were 
used,  each  temple  was  so  placed  that  it  told 
from  afar  by  sea  or  land,  a  goal  for  pil¬ 
grims — a  shrine  for  worshippers  to  draw 
near  to — yet  each  had  a  character  of  its 
own — always  the  same,  yet  ever  differing. 
I  know,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  little  of  propor¬ 
tion,  of  scale,  of  heights,  of  lengths,  but 
what  I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  was  the 
way  these  monuments  were  part  of  the 
country — never  stuck  about  anyhow — al¬ 
ways  composed — always  different  —  and 
they  were  built  with  grand  ideas  of  com¬ 
position,  impressiveness  and  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

He  says  that  to  him  Greece  was  wonder¬ 
ful  and  beautiful,  and  that  he  was  much 
moved  by  what  he  saw.  We  can  easily  be¬ 
lieve  this,  for  he  moves  us  as  we  turn  the 
pages  of  this  book  and  see  the  temples  as 
he  saw  them  under  the  spell  of  sunrise,  be¬ 
neath  a  storm,  at  sunset  and  appreciate 
with  him  the  impressive  beauty  of  their 
setting.  He  did  not  look  at  those  marvel¬ 
ous  ruins  of  a  beauty-loving  race  “with  a 
foot  rule,  a  translation  and  a  dictionary ;” 
but  with  his  own  keen  eyes,  and  therefore 
has  given  us  through  his  recording  pencil 
a  fresh,  artistic  impression  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  land  of  romance  as  well  as  of 
the  temples  themselves. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse  in  his  learned  introduc¬ 
tion  gives  the  historical  setting  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scholarly  as  they  look 
at  the  forty  inspired  drawings  of  Greece’s 
ancient  temples.  Mr.  Pennell’s  comments 
are  as  illuminating  and  as  inspiring  as  the 
sketches  themselves.  “Not  only  are  the 
lines  of  the  hills  looking  toward  the  sea 
perfect,  but  the  builders  of  these,  as  of  all 
the  temples,  took  advantage  of  the  lines  of 
the  landscape,  making  the  temple  the  focus 
of  great  composition,”  says  he  of  the  Tem¬ 
ples  of  Girgenti.  And  of  the  Acropolis: 
“And  when  the  clouds  of  a  spring  after¬ 
noon  gather  behind  the  Acropolis,  you 
realize  why  it  was  built  on  that  barren 
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rock ;  because  the  builders  saw  it  would  be 
the  most  impressive  shrine  on  this  earth.” 

When  he  speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Nike, 
Athens,  “one  has  but  to  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Propylaea  from  the  top  of  the 
steps — from  the  great  platform  and  altar 
before  the  wall  to  find  an  equally  inspiring 
— or  inspired — arrangement.  For  there  is 
no  accident  in  these  compositions.  The 
way  the  line  of  the  sea  cuts  blue  against 
the  white  temple  walls  and  shows  through 
the  columns  at  either  end,  and  the  way  the 
nearer  hill  of  Lycabettus  piles  up  dark 
against  the  shining  base  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  and  that  is  accented,  too,  by 
the  one  dark  note  of  the  theater — though 
it  is  later  that  one  sees  these  arrangements 
— were  not  accidents.  These  things  were 
all  thought  out  by  the  builders  of  temples.” 
(Published  by  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  and  William  Heinemann, 
London.  40  illustrations.  Price  $1.25 
net.) 

PIANO  MASTERY:  BY  HARRIETTE 
BROWER 

HEN  Miss  Brower,  a  musician  and 
teacher  of  great  ability  and  wide 
experience,  at  the  instigation  of 
Musical  America,  began  to  interview  the 
leading  pianists  of  the  world  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  obtained  their  mastery  of 
that  difficult  instrument,  the  world  of  music 
students  became  intensely  interested.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  that  great  master,  Paderewski, 
thirty  of  the  greatest  living  pianists,  includ¬ 
ing  Bauer,  Von  Billow,  Hambourg,  Mason, 
have  been  questioned  by  Miss  Brower  as  to 
their  individual  method  of  playing,  of  teach¬ 
ing,  of  the  importance  each  placed  upon  the 
development  of  technique,  the  position  of 
hands,  memorizing,  interpretation,  etc. 

These  interviews,  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  Musical  America,  enlarged 
somewhat  and  gathered  together  in  book 
form  constitute  a  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
volume  for  music  lovers.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter,  being  of  composite  principles  deduced 
from  this  series  of  talks,  should  be  read  by 
every  teacher  of  piano,  especially  those  who 
cannot  come  into  close  touch  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  musical  minds  of  the  world.  It  touches 
upon  the  art  of  practice,  how  to  memorize, 
phrase,  speaks  of  rhythm  and  tone  color. 
It  is  a  most  entertaining,  instructive  and  in¬ 
spiring  book,  one  that  should  be  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  every  musician.  It  is  illustrated 
by  sixteen  sepia  portraits.  (Published  by 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  299  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.) 

METAL  LATH  HAND-BOOK 

NOW  that  metal  lath  is  being  so  widely 
used  in  architectural  work  of  all 
kinds,  a  practical  handbook  on  the 
subject  will  naturally  find  wide  apprecia¬ 
tion  among  builders,  architects  and  students 
who  are  interested  in  this  adaptable  mate¬ 
rial  and  its  many  uses.  The  best  methods 
of  its  employment  are  carefully  described 
and  illustrated,  and  a  condensed  record  is 
given  of  scientific  experiments,  particular¬ 
ly  as  to  fire  tests.  (Published  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  128  pages.  Well  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.00.) 

CHILD  TRAINING:  BY  V.  M.  HILL- 
YER 

SYSTEM  of  education  for  the  child 
under  school  age  is  outlined  in  this 
book,  and  the  author,  being  head¬ 
master  of  Calvert  School,  speaks  with  au¬ 
thority.  While  the  theories  set  forth  nat¬ 
urally  follow  more  or  less  in  the  footsteps 
of  Froebel,  James  and  other  psychologists, 
their  practical  application  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  specializing  in  the  education  of 
young  children.  Parents  and  teachers  will 
find  the  chapters  helpful  in  many  ways,  for 
the  suggestions  are  given  in  simple  and 
practical  form.  General  instructions,  habit 
drills,  social  training,  story  telling,  physical 
training,  rhythmic  arts,  play,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  reading  and  writing — these  are  among 
the  subjects  discussed.  (Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York.  287  pages, 
8  illustrations.  Price,  $1.60  net.) 

FAMOUS  ITALIAN  PICTURES  AND 
THEIR  STORY:  BY  FRANCES  HAB- 
ERLY-ROBERTSON 

RAVELERS  and  students  will  find 
here,  simply  and  briefly  told,  the 
stories  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  of  the  Old  Masters,  together  with 
short  accounts  of  the  painters  themselves. 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Domenichino,  Guido 
Reni,  Correggio,  “Fra  Lippo  Lippi,”  Filip¬ 
pino  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Palma 
Vecchio,  Titian,  and  their  work  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  text  is  illustrated  with  forty- 
two  reproductions  from  photographs.  A 
list  of  Italian  and  Greek  names  with  their 
pronunciation  is  appended.  (Published  by 
Frances  Haberly-Robertson,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  209  pages.  Illustrated.) 
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“WHERE  LOVE  IS” 

( Continued  from  page  240.) 

busy  about  it,  whereupon  he  again  sat  down 
opposite  the  woman. 

Then  the  woman  said :  “Christ  requite 
thee,  dear  little  father !”  .  .  . 

The  woman  went  away.  Avdyeeich  ate 
up  the  remainder  of  the  cabbage  soup, 
washed  up,  and  again  sat  down  to  work.  He 
worked  on  and  on,  but  he  did  not  forget  the 
window,  and  whenever  the  window  was 
darkened  he  immediately  looked  up  to  see 
who'  was  passing.  Acquaintances  passed, 
strangers  passed,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
particular. 

Rut  now  Avdyeeich  sees  how,  right  in 
front  of  his  window,  an  old  woman,  a 
huckster,  has  taken  her  stand.  She  carries 
a  basket  of  apples.  Not  many  now  re¬ 
mained  ;  she  had  evidently  sold  them  nearly 
all.  Across  her  shoulder  she  carried  a  sack 
full  of  shavings.  She  wanted  to  shift  it 
onto  the  other  shoulder,  SO'  she  rested  the 
sack  on  the  pavement,  placed  the  apple- 
basket  on  a  small  post,  and  set  about  shak¬ 
ing  down  the  shavings  in  the  sack.  Now 
while  she  was  shaking  down  the  sack,  an 
urchin  in  a  ragged  cap  suddenly  turned  up, 
goodness  knows  from  whence,  grabbed  at 
one  of  the  apples  in  the  basket,  and  would 
have  made  off  with  it,  but  the  wary  old 
woman  turned  quickly  around  and  gripped 
the  youth  by  the  sleeve.  The  lad  fought 
and  tried  to  tear  himself  loose.  .  .  .  Av¬ 
dyeeich  ran  out  into  the  street.  The  old 
woman  was  tugging  at  the  lad’s  hair  and 
wanted  to  drag  him  off  to  the  police,  while 
the  boy  fought  and  kicked. 

Avdyeeich  came  up  and  tried  to  part 
them.  He  seized  the  lad  by  the  arm  and 
said  :  “Let  him  go,  little  mother  !  Forgive 
him  for  Christ’s  sake  !” 

The  old  woman  let  him  go.  The  lad 
would  have  bolted,  but  Avdyeeich  held  him 
fast. 

“Beg  the  little  mother’s  pardon,”  said  he, 
“and  don’t  do  such  things  any  more.  I  saw 
thee  take  them.” 

Then  the  lad  began  to  cry  and  beg  par¬ 
don. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right!  And  now,  there’s 
an  apple  for  thee.”  And  Avdyeeich  took 
one  out  of  the  basket  and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 
“I’ll  pay  thee  for  it,  little  mother,”  he  said 
to  the  old  woman. 

“Thou  wilt  ruin  them  that  way,  the  black¬ 
guards,”  said  the  old  woman.  “If  I  had  the 
rewarding  of  him,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
sit  down  for  a  week.” 


“Oh,  little  mother,  little  mother!”  cried 
Avdyeeich,  “that  is  our  way  of  looking  at 
things,  but  it  is  not  God’s  way.  If  we  ought 
to  be  whipped  so  for  the  sake  of  one  apple, 
what  do  we  deserve  for  our  sins?” 

The  old  woman  was  silent. 

And  Avdyeeich  told  the  old  woman  about 
the  parable  of  the  master  who  forgave  his 
servant  a  very  great  debt,  and  how  that 
servant  immediately  went  out  and  caught 
his  fellow-servant  by  the  throat  because  he 
was  his  debtor.  The  old  woman  listened  to 
the  end,  and  the  lad  listened  too. 

“God  bade  us  forgive,”  said  Avdyeeich, 
“otherwise  Fie  will  not  forgive  us.  We 
must  forgive  everyone,  especially  the 
thoughtless.” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  she  said,  “but  they 
are  spoiled  enough  already.” 

“Then  it  is  for  us  old  people  to-  teach 
them  better,”  said  Avdyeeich. 

“So  say  I,”  replied  the  old  woman.  “I 
had  seven  of  them  at  one  time,  and  now  I 
have  but  a  single  daughter  left.”  And  the 
old  woman  began  telling  him  where  and  how 
she  lived  with  her  daughter,  and  how  many 
grandchildren  she  had.  “I’m  not  what  I 
was,”  she  said,  “but  I  work  all  I  can.  I  am 
sorry  for  my  grandchildren,  and  good  chil¬ 
dren  they  are,  too.  No  one  is  so  glad  to 
see  me  as  they  are.  Little  Aksyutka  will  go 
to  none  but  me.  ‘Grandma  dear !  darling 
grandma!’  ”  and  the  old  woman  was  melted 
to  tears.  “As  for  him,”  she  added,  pointing 
to  the  lad,  “boys  will  be  boys,  I  suppose. 
Well,  God  be  with  him!” 

Now  just  as  the  old  woman  was  about  to 
hoist  the  sack  onto  her  shoulder,  the  lad 
rushed  forward  and  said : 

“Give  it  here,  and  I’ll  carry  it  for  thee, 
granny !  It  is  all  in  my  way.” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  but  she 
did  put  the  sack  on  the  lad’s  shoulder. 

And  so  they  trudged  down  the  street  to¬ 
gether  side  by  side.  .  .  . 

Avdyeeich  followed  them  with  his  eyes 
till  they  were  out  of  sight,  then  he  turned 
homeward  and  found  his  glasses  on  the 
steps  (they  were  not  broken),  picked  up  his 
awl,  and  sat  down  to  work  again.  .  .  . 
He  finished  one  boot  completely,  turned  it 
around  and  inspected  it.  “Good !”  he  cried. 
He  put  away  his  tools,  and  took  down  the 
Gospels  from  the  shelf.  He  wanted  to  find 
the  passage  where  he  had  last  evening 
placed  a  strip  of  morocco  leather  by  way  of 
a  marker,  but  he  lit  upon  another  place. 
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And  just  as  Avdyeeich  opened  the  Gospels, 
he  recollected  his  dream  of  yesterday  even¬ 
ing.  And  no  sooner  did  he  call  it  to  mind 
than  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  persons 
were  moving  about  and  shuffling  with  their 
feet  behind  him.  Avdyeeich  glanced  around 
and  saw  that  somebody  was  indeed  standing 
in  the  dark  corner — yes,  some  one  was  really 
there,  but  who,  he  could  not  exactly  make 
out.  Then  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Martin !  Martin !  dost  thou  not  know 
me  ?” 

“Who  art  thou?”  cried  Avdyeeich. 

“  ’Tis  I,”  cried  the  voice,  “lo,  ’tis  I!” 
And  from  the  dark  corner  stepped  Stepa- 
nuich.  He  smiled,  and  it  was  as  though  a 
little  cloud  were  breaking,  and  he  was  gone. 

“It  is  I !”  cried  the  voice,  and  forth  from 
the  corner  stepped  a  woman  with  a  little 
child ;  and  the  woman  smiled  and  the  child 
laughed,  and  they  also  disappeared. 

“And  it  is  I !”  cried  the  voice,  and  the  old 
woman  and  the  lad  with  the  apple  stepped 
forth,  and  both  of  them  smiled,  and  they 
also  disappeared. 

And  the  heart  of  Avdyeeich  was  glad. 
He  crossed  himself,  put  on  his  glasses,  and 
began  to  read  the  Gospels  at  the  place  where 
he  had  opened  them.  And  at  the  top  of  the 
page  he  read  these  words :  “And  I  was  an 
hungered  and  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  to 
drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  Me  in.” 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  read 
this :  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.” 

And  Avdyeeich  understood  that  his  dream 
had  not  deceived  him,  and  that  the  Saviour 
had  really  come  to  him  that  day,  and  he  had 
really  received  Him. 

THIS  beautiful  story  is  from  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  season’s  Christ¬ 
mas  books  for  children,  “Christmas 
in  Legend  and  Story,”  by  Elva  S.  Smith 
and  Alice  I.  Hazeltine.  These  two  li¬ 
brarians,  who  for  many  years  have  had 
experience  in  the  supervision  of  children’s 
books,  have  gathered  together  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  some  of  the  sweetest,  most  touching 
legends,  stories,  poems  and  hymns  ever 
written.  Unknown  as  well  as  famous 
authors  have  told  in  the  charmingly  simple 
imaginative  language  so  loved  by  children 
the  story  of  the  first  Christmas  night,  of 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  of  the  childhood  of 
that  wonderful  boy  whose  love  and  sweet¬ 
ness  has  blest  all  the  little  children  of  the 
world  for  all  time.  Poems  and  ballads  of 


“The  Star  Bearer,”  “Holy  Night,”  “Three 
Kings,”  “Little  Mud  Sparrows,”  “The 
Children  of  the  Wind  and  the  Clan  of 
Peace,”  of  “St.  Christopher  of  the  Gael,” 
touch  the  older  folk  as  well  as  the  children ; 
but  none  of  them  all  are  sweeter  than  “The 
Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,”  by  Selma 
Lagerlof,  that  tells  how  the  forest  of 
Gbinge  is  transformed  every  Christmas 
Eve  into  a  beautiful  garden  where  mosses, 
flowers,  trees,  burst  into  bloom,  rivulets 
splash,  birds  sing,  wild  geese  fly  overhead, 
bullfinches  build  nests  and  baby  squirrels 
begin  playing  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  of  how  one  night  good  Abbot  Hans 
happened  to  see  it  and  brought  back  to  the 
monastery  some  small  white  rootlets  which 
his  monks  planted  and  tended  all  summer 
But  though  it  brought  forth  green  leaves, 
showed  never  a  blossom  until  Christmas 
morning.  When  all  other  flowers  were  as 
if  dead  this  wonderful  rose,  the  same  that 
we  know  as  the  Christmas  rose,  bloomed 
beneath  the  snow  and  now  it  continues  to 
bloom  every  year  in  all  lands  that  wish  to 
have  it  as  memorial  of  the  Christmas 
miracle  garden. 

The  style  and  decoration  of  the  book  are 
in  keeping  with  the  stories  and  add  to  its 
interest.  (Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.  283  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

THE  SCENT  OF  THE  CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUM 

(Continued  from  page  3°r-) 

against  child,  friend  against  neighbor.  Soon 
dissensions  and  quarrels  were  followed  by 
brawls  and  blows.  Bloodshed,  famine,  and 
plague  imperilled  the  Empire.  Yet  no  odor 
came  to  the  flower. 

At  last  the  Emperor  awoke,  and,  seeing 
the  state  of  affairs,  passed  a  law  forbidding, 
under  penalty  of  death,  the  cultivation  of  the 
baneful  blossoms.  The  people,  however, 
had  forgotten  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
their  gentle  ruler,  and  now  civil  war  was 
added  to  the  other  horrors  without  restoring 
the  bountiful,  happy  peace.  So  the  Reign  of 
Great  Contentment  was  ended.  Our  tangled, 
scentless  blossoms  have  survived  Emperor 
Kytoshiu’s  edict. 

“Will  the  Reign  of  Great  Contentment 
ever  come  again  ?”  I  asked  eagerly. 

“Oh,  very,  very  many  have  wished  that,” 
he  answered.  “I  also  wish  it,  but  it  is  as 
hard  to  root  out  discontent  as  to  bring  scent 
to  the  chrysanthemum.” 
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Courtesy  of  the  Montrcss  Gallery. 

MOONLIGHT:  A  Chinese  painting  of 
the  Ming  Dynasty:  A  typical  New  Year 
scene:  From  the  collection  of  W.  Bahr. 
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“THE  PINE  AT  THE  GATE;”  A  NEW 
YEAR’S  GREETING 

N  New  Year’s  Day  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Japan  arises  at  the  “Hour  of  the  Tiger,”  which  is 
four  a.  m.  according  to  our  reckoning  of  time,  put  on 
new  clothes  (if  they  happen  to  have  any)  and  wait  for 
the  mythical  Takara-bume,  a  wonderful  treasure  ship, 
to  sail  into  the  harbor  of  their  home.  For  days  they 
have  been  busy  cleaning  house,  covering  the  soji  with 
fresh  paper,  making  new  clothes,  paying  bills  and  decorating  their 
homes  and  streets.  On  the  right  of  every  doorway  the  honorable 
black  pine  is  planted;  on  the  left  is  a  small,  red  pine  tree,  indicating 
long  life;  the  feathery  branches  of  the  bamboo  are  there  also,  typical 
of  health  and  strength;  stretched  across  the  gateway  or  threshold  of 
the  house  is  a  thick  plaited  rope  of  rice  straw  with  various  emblems  of 
good  luck  hanging  from  it;  there  is  a  red  lobster  typifying  long  life; 
a  budding  yusuri  branch,  meaning  that  there  are  young  people  within 
the  house  growing  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  old;  two  fern  fronds 
symbolical  of  the  unity  and  happiness  of  wedded  life;  a  small  bud  to 
represent  fruitfulness;  bits  of  charcoal  symbolical  of  the  fireside  or 
home;  strips  of  sea-weed  which  stand  for  rejoicing;  oranges  and 
twisted  pieces  of  pure  white  rice  paper  cut  diagonally,  typifying  the 
purity  of  the  soul.  Even  the  poorest  have  some  emblem  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  gods  be  it  only  a  fluttering  piece  of  white  rice- 
paper  or  a  tiny  sprig  from  a  pine  tree. 

The  seven  jolly  gods  of  good  luck  like  to  see  these 
symbols  of  themselves  and  their  gifts,  declare  the 
Japanese  legends,  much  as  our  legends  declare 
that  as  the  Christ  child  walks  over  the  earth  on 
Christmas  Eve  He  likes  to  go  into  the  house  that 
has  a  green  wreath  at  the  window,  put  there  in 
His  memory,  or  touch  the  lintel  of  the  door  that 
has  a  sprig  of  green  upon  it,  thus  blessing  the 
household  that  shows  this  symbol  of  eternity. 

In  this  auspicious  sampan  are  the  seven  gods 
of  good  luck.  First  of  all  is  Daikoku,  the  god  of 


Old  woman  looking  for  a  baby  which  comes  in  a  peach  as  our  babies  are  brought  by 
the  storks. 


wealth,  sitting  upon  a  bale  of  rice;  Benton,  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
who  rides  about  upon  a  dragon  (is  this  the  same  as  our  Beauty 
and  the  Beast?);  Bishamon,  the  god  of  war,  meaning  death  to  all 
enemies  of  the  household;  Ilotei,  fat  god  of  good  nature,  carrying 
huge  sacks  of  happiness;  Jorokujin,  who  reads  the  thoughts  of  ani¬ 
mals;  Fukurokuji,  whose  long  head  and  pet  crane  typify  fine,  old 
age;  and  Ebisu,  with  a  monster  fish,  which  shows  that  all  who  work 
hard  and  struggle  manfully  will  be  rewarded. 

When  this  delightful  company  of  gods  see  a  pine  tree  at  the  gate  as 
invitation  to  them  to  go  into  the  house,  they  quite  natur¬ 
ally  go  for  a  visit  and  leave  gifts  for  the  family,  especially  if 
they  know  (and,  of  course,  they  know  all  things)  that  under 
the  wooden  pillow  of  the  children  is  a  picture  of  themselves 
and  their  boat.  They  like  strangers  to  visit  their  land,  so  I 
was  told,  and  my  landlord  saw  to  it  that  I  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  these  gods  of  good  luck, 
for  by  the  gateposts  of  my  tiny  cottage  he  planted 
pine  and  bamboo  and  bound  them  together  with 
ropes  of  rice  straw. 

“At  every  door  the  pine  trees  stand: 

One  mile  post  more  to  the  spirit  land 
And  as  there’s  gladness,  so  there’s  sadness.” 
Thus  was  I  assured  a  full  measure  of  joyousness 
for  the  New  T  ear,  spiced  a  bit  with  the  bitter  sad¬ 
ness  that  makes  the  gladness  sweeter. 


Quaint  Japanese 
New  Year’s  dolls 
of  paper. 
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His  children  brought  me  gifts;  a  flowery  plum  tree,  three  rice 
cakes  to  be  placed  before  the  bronze  Buddha  that  sat  in  my  Toko- 
noma,  and  wished  that  I  might  be  “as  old  as  the  pine,  as  strong  as  the 
bamboo,  that  the  storks  might  make  nests  in  my  chimneys  and  that 
the  turtle  (meaning  long  life)  might  crawl  over  my  floor.”  These 
little  children,  Chiyo  and  Heroshi,  were  arrayed  like  the  sunset  clouds 
and  carried  wands  of  white  paper  and  tiny  wreaths  of  straw,  and  the 
presents  were  tied  up  in  waxed  red  and  white  strings,  with  a  funny 
card,  representing  a  gift  of  fish,  stuck  in,  much  as  we  put  a  Christmas 
card  or  a  sprig  of  holly  in  our  gift  boxes.  I  was  given  a  cup  of  tea, 
made  of  water  drawn  from  a  well  as  the  first  ray  of  the  New  YearYsun 
touched  it,  a  dish  of  rice,  the  first  of  the  season’s  crop,  a  cup'  of 
sake  in  a  red  lacquer  cup  that  eternal  youth  might  be  mine,  a  beautiful 
box  of  sweetmeats  and  a  wonderful  carved  image  of  Benton  the  god¬ 
dess  of  beauty,  whose  favor  alas,  has  been  withheld  though  she  even 
now  rests  upon  my  table.  The  children  were  spellbound  with  the 
beauty  of  their  first  Christmas  tree,  laden  with  candles,  sparkling  with 
tinsel  rays  of  light  from  the  golden  Star  of  Bethlehem  that  shone 
from  the  tip.  My  Christmas  tree  to  their  mind  was  the  pine  at 
the  gate  brought  into  the  house  for  some  mysterious  reason. 


Part  of  the  New  Year’s  pleasure  is  in  telling  stories  to  children  of  legends:  This  picture 
embodies  one  of  their  favorite  stories. 
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JAPANESE  children  are  trained  in  the  love  of  the  New  Year’s 
gods  and  their  poetic  symbolisms,  as  our  children  are  taught  of 
the  jolly,  rotund  Santa  Claus  and  his  pack  of  gifts  for  good 
children.  They  are  taught  reverence  for  beauty  and  are  given  little 
plum  trees  to  water,  to  care  for,  to  place  in  the  sun  and  finally  to  be 
given  away  to  parents,  friend  or  stranger  on  New  Year’s  day.  For 
a  year  will  they  tend  this  tiny  tree  for  the  joy  of  giving  it,  and  all  that 
it  means,  to  some  one  on  New  Year’s  day.  Thus  early  is  instilled  in 
their  mind  the  joy  of  giving  and  the  virtue  of  creating  beauty. 

Every  writer  of  Japan  must  needs  speak  of  the  love  and  devotion 
given  children;  they  are  the  center  of  the  family’s  life  and  hope  and 
happiness.  They  are  obedient,  always  happy  and  courteous  and 
dressed  in  the  gayest  colors  possible  to  obtain  from  their  highly 
developed  art  of  dyeing.  Lafcadio  Hearn  says:  “I  wish  I  could  be 
reincarnated  in  some  little  Japanese  baby  so  that  I  could  see  and  feel 
the  world  as  beautifully  as  a  Japanese  brain  does.” 

Every  child  in  the  land  is  taught  the  inner  meaning  of  everything 
that  they  see,  for  nothing  in  this  land  of  poetic  images  is  just  as  it 
seems  from  the  outside.  It  always  has  some  historic  or  poetic  associa¬ 
tion  that  must  be  learned  by  the  children  as  they  learn  the  spoken 
name  for  it.  When  the  little  children  give  gifts  they  give  the  gift  of 
thought  at  the  same  time.  With  a  bunch  of  red  berries  which  means, 
winter  with  its  care  for  the  life  of  birds,  they  place  a  tiny  sprig  of 
pussy  willow  or  a  small,  green  leaf,  which  means  that  even  in  winter  is 
the  hope  of  spring.  A  favorite  combination  for  a  New  Year’s  gift 
is  shown  in  the  first  picture  called  “The  Three  Friends  of  Winter.” 
In  the  little  vase  the  child  is  carrying  is  a  dwarf  pine  tree  representing 
long  life  and  family  love,  because  the  green  needles  radiate  from  a 
common  center,  and  there  is  a  tiny  plum  tree,  signifying  grace  and 
sweetness,  and  bamboo,  which  means  purity,  integrity,  for  it  is 
straight  and  has  a  white  heart.  These  three  things  are  typical  of 
friendship  that  no  winter  storm  can  harm. 

Japanese  artists  delight  in  following  the  year  with  their  brush 
and  seldom  paint  a  flower  or  a  landscape  out  of  season.  They  feel 
that  inspiration  comes  from  the  association  of  the  flower  with  its 
natural  time  of  blooming.  The  people  themselves  closely  follow  the 
year  within  their  homes.  The  Tokonoma  upon  the  wall  indicates 
the  month  of  the  year  or  the  festivals  of  that  month  and  is  constantly 
changed  to  keep  pace  with  the  passing  of  days.  The  happy  joyous 
spirit  of  the  New  Year  seems  to  have  given  their  artists  a  special 
inspiration,  for  some  of  their  most  celebrated  pictures  are  of  the 
New  Year’s  sun  rising  above  the  ocean,  the  pine  at  the  gate,  plum 
tree  blossoming  in  the  sun,  bamboo,  storks,  tortoises  with  sea-weed 
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From  a  Color  Print  by  Helen  Hyde. 

“THE  THREE  FRIENDS  OF  WINTER”  shows 
a  little  girl  carrying  a  vase  in  which  is  a  dwarf  pine 
tree  representing  long  life;  the  blossoming  plum 
which  means  grace  and  sweetness,  and  a  piece  of 
bamboo  which  signifies  purity  for  it  has  a  white  heart. 


From  a  Color  Print  by  Helen  Hyde. 
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“THE  LITTLE  PINK  PLUM”  caught  in  a  flurry 
of  snow:  The  little  girl  in  the  picture  picks  a  dainty 
way  through  the  snow  where  her  beloved  Ume, 
the  plum  tree,  stands,  dressed  in  rose  and  white. 


From  a  Color  Print  by  Helen  Hyde. 


“MY  NEIGHBORS”  is  the  title  Miss  Hyde 
has  given  this  picture  showing  a  child  giving 
a  portion  of  its  New  Year’s  cake  to  the  birds. 


"THE  BORROWED  UMBRELLA’’  shows  a  little  Japanese 
girl  going  to  visit  her  friends  on  New  Year’s  Day  carrying  a 
huge  green  umbrella  loaned  by  some  foreign-born  friend. 


“THE  PINE  AT  THE  GATE” 


upon  their  back,  the  treasure  ship  with  its  load  of  jolly  gods  and  of 
the  timely  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  which  every  girl  plays 
on  New  Year’s  morning. 

This,  the  favorite  festival  of  the  Japanese  calendar,  has  also 
given  impetus  to  most  delightful  color  prints  of  an  American  artist, 
Helen  Hyde,  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
that  she  might  watch  those  charming  rainbow-hued  babies  at  play, 
at  school,  asleep  upon  their  mother’s  back.  Her  work  has  now  an 
international  reputation  for  she  has  caught  the  happy,  native  spirit 
of  Japanese  childhood  and  reproduced  it  with  her  own  clear-seeing 
American  individuality.  Her  work  has  much  of  the  Japanese  decora¬ 
tive  management  of  color,  their  vitality  of  line  and  simplicity  of 
subject.  She  has  not  studied  with  any  teacher  or  school  save  that  of 
constant  observation,  and  learned  the  language  so  that  she  might 
speak  to  those  butterfly-bright  children  in  their  own  tongue  and  get 
acquainted  with  their  games  and  fancies. 

IN  “The  Three  Friends  of  Winter”  we  see  an  illustration  of  the 
child’s  proud  delight  in  bearing  a  present  of  an  arrangement  of 
the  pine,  plum  and  bamboo  to  some  friend.  How  tenderly  she 
carries  the  little  trees  she  has  watched  over  for  a  year,  what  love  of 
beauty  and  gentle  sympathy  is  being  cultivated  in  that  mite  of  hu¬ 
manity  for  the  growing  things  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  her  people ! 

Another  of  Miss  Hyde’s  color  prints,  the  little  pink  plum  blossom, 
tells  the  story  of  a  little  girl’s  visit  to  the  blossoming  plum  tree 
covered  with  snow.  The  dwarf  plum  blossoms  early  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  snow  will  rest  lightly  for  a  brief  hour  or  so  upon  its  pink 
blossoms.  Whenever  such  a  lovely  thing  happens  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  rushes  out  to  see  the  exquisite  sight.  There  is  much  worship 
in  temples  to  the  sound  of  drums  in  that  land,  and  there  is  also  much  of 
a  spell-bound  worship  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Adoration  of  beauty 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  worship  of  the  god  of  temples  over 
there,  and  mothers  early  instill  in  their  children  a  reverence  for  what¬ 
ever  is  beautiful.  The  little  girl  in  the  picture  picks  a  dainty  way 
through  the  snow  on  her  storm-high  geta  to  where  the  dwarf  plum, 
the  beloved  Ume,  stands  dressed  in  rose  and  white. 

Another  print  shows  the  mother  teaching  her  child  to  feed  the 
birds.  Such  tender,  pretty  pictures  of  Japanese  life  are  always  in 
evidence  in  that  land,  for  the  children  are  taught  to  care  for  all  living 
things  and  to  share  their  food  with  birds,  beasts  or  any  one  in  need. 
This  little  New  Year’s  picture  of  the  child  giving  part  of  her  New 
Year’s  rice  to  the  bird  in  the  tree  is  handled  with  all  the  sympathy 
belonging  to  a  native  Japanese,  but  with  the  American  vigor  of  ex- 
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A  jolly  dancing  game  of  the  animals. 

pression.  Some  delicate,  poetic  thought  prompted  every  stroke  of 
her  brush.  She  seems  always  to  be  intent  only  upon  the  reproduction 
of  the  pattern  in  a  dress,  the  drawing  of  a  tree  branch  or  carving  over 
the  door,  but  in  reality  she  tries  for  the  gentle  spirit  of  love  and 
consideration  welling  from  the  heart  of  those  worshipping  mothers 
and  their  brown-eyed  children. 

The  children  in  the  cities  frequented  by  foreigners  take  a  great 
interest  in  their  strange  clothes  and  belongings.  Another  of  Miss 
Hyde’s  drawings  shows  a  little  girl  struggling  with  a  borrowed  um¬ 
brella.  Very  grand,  indeed,  she  feels  buffeting  the  storm  with  this 
cumbersome  substitute  for  her  own  light,  graceful  bamboo  and  paper 
one  that  might  be  yellow,  lavender,  bright  blue,  perhaps,  or  even  all 
these  colors  and  several  others  used  at  once.  One  of  the  charms  of 
Miss  Plvde’s  wmrk  lies  in  her  exquisite  use  of  color.  The  four  full- 
page  reproductions  of  the  dainty  children  that  she  loves  to  draw  do 
not  do  her  justice  for  the  soft  coloring  is  absent.  The  marginal 
sketches  are  from  Japanese  prints  picked  up  at  those  picturesque 
night  fairs  held  on  the  streets  of  every  city  and  village  at  New  Year’s 
time. 


SHAKESPEARE-THE  MAN  OF  WISDOM:  OUR 
NATIONAL  CELEBRATION  IN  HIS  HONOR:  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


JjlSDOM  seems  to  be  the  great  vital  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare,  the  searching,  rich  wisdom  of  simple 
country  folk;  as  though  he  were  the  wise  man  of  each 
countryside,  of  each  nation  in  the  world.  As  one 
re-reads  him  play  after  play,  verse  after  verse,  more  and 
more  one  is  impressed  with  the  variable  quality  of  his 
dramatic  attainment,  at  times  stupendous  and  at  times 
stumbling ;  more  and  more  one  realizes  that  his  people  are  seldom  real, 
that  they  are  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  their  time  and  class; 
and  that  his  verse  varies,  that  it  is  impressive,  imaginative,  or 
incomplete,  unsatisfactory,  sometimes  analytical,  humorous  or  dull. 
But  his  wisdom  never  fails.  For  the  adventurous  man  he  tells  us: 


“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their 
life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in 
miseries.” 

For  the  self-seeking: 

“You  have  too  much  respect 
upon  the  world: 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with 
much  care.” 

For  the  failure: 

“How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  an¬ 
other  man’s  eyes!” 

He  knows  the  tactful  man 
and  he  draws  a  very  fine  line 
between  forced  association  and 
the  sociability  of  the  heart, 
when  he  says:  “I  will  buy  with 
you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  fol¬ 
lowing;  but  I  will  not  eat  with 
you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you.”  And  being  so  wise 
for  the  man  of  affairs,  for  the 
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man  who  is  “chronicling  small  beer,”  for  the  man  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  achievement,  also  he  is  wise,  gently  so,  heavenly  so,  with 
the  lover.  What  more  marvelous  embodiment  of  the  fulness  of  a 
man’s  passion  than 

“Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o’er-read, 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 

You  still  shall  live — such  virtue  hath  my  pen — 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men.” 

From  these  and  many  other  quotations  one  realizes  how  com¬ 
pletely  Shakespeare’s  wisdom  must  have  come  to  him  as  a  child,  as  a 
youth,  as  a  young  man.  It  is  not  the  cynicism  of  the  blase;  he  does 
not  say  the  cold,  hard,  wise  tilings  with  which  Pope  has  sharpened 
life;  he  does  not  use  the  large  measure  for  expressing  the  small  thought 
as  so  often  is  the  case  with  Milton,  who  tells  us 
“How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.” 

Shakespeare  must  have  had,  in  those  wonderful  twenty  years  when 
he  lived  in  the  country,  the  open  eye  and  the  sympathetic  heart,  he 
must  have  been  able  to  think  straight  and  see  clear.  And  then,  what 
surroundings  to  develop  his  genius  were  those  of  his  boyhood  days! 
He  was  born  at  Stratford,  made  famous  by  this  event,  and  all  about 
him  was  the  picturesque  land  of  romantic  history,  of  poetry.  He 
lived  in  the  eventful  days  of  Queen  Bess  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
old  Forest,  of  Arden,  so  filled  with  the  minstrels  and  wanderers  and 
free  men  of  Elizabeth’s  period.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
picturesque,  rural  England,  in  the  loveliest  woodland  scenery,  at  a 
time  when  England  was  making  Mediaeval  romance,  a  time  that  is 
an  inspiration  still  for  the  fiction  of  the  imaginative  person.  He 
must  have  understood  hawking  and  the  hounds,  and  he  must  have 
lived  very  close  to  the  birds  and  wild  animals.  He  was  an  expert 
angler,  and  also  had  a  wide-reaching  knowledge  of  the  making  of 
English  gardens.  Then,  with  his  genius  for  truth  he  saw  all  these 
conditions  in  relation  to  great  human  interests.  Through  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  people,  through  politics,  society,  warfare,  always 
the  human  side  was  reached  by  Shakespeare.  Man’s  happiness, 
success,  suffering,  the  conflict  of  different  races,  of  different  ideals, 
these  were  the  things  that  he  outlined  in  rich,  unfadable  colors 
against  the  background  of  the  romantic  surroundings  of  his  own  land 
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and  of  others,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  gained  from  wide  study  and 
reading. 

At  the  time  of  Shakespeare’s  life  probably  no  land  was  richer  with 
both  contemporaneous  interest  and  with  that  history  removed  but 
by  a  few  generations.  And  a  more  picturesque  land  than  Warwick¬ 
shire  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  education  of  a  great  national 
poet.  From  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  had  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  national  history.  Indestructible  Roman  roads  trav¬ 
ersed  the  district,  and  Stratford  got  its  name  from  the  ford  where 
one  of  these  streets,  as  they  were  called,  crossed  the  Avon.  There 
were  sites  of  the  old  Roman  camps  in  the  neighborhood.  Later, 
from  its  central  position  Warwickshire  was  occupied  by  rival  armies 
in  the  Central  Wars.  The  decisive  battles  of  the  War  of  the  Roses 
were  fought  on  its  borderland.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  famous  visit  to 
Robert  Dudley  at  Kenilworth  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
and  the  holiday  pageant  in  her  honor,  which  lasted  from  July  ninth 
to  the  twenty-seventh,  must  have  occurred  when  Shakespeare  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  there  are  passages  in  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  which  appear  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  Kenilworth  festival, 
of  what  the  boy  saw  or  at  least  heard  of  it. 

What  phase  of  life  more  thrilling  could  a  boy  have  touched  than 
those  times  of  hero  bandits  in  the  Arden  Forests?  Guy  of  Warwick 
was  a  foremost  hero  in  the  popular  poetry  of  those  days  and  his 
gigantic  specter  still  haunts  the  scenery  of  his  exploits.  English 
drama  also  had  birth  and  considerable  flowering  in  those  days. 
Coventry  was  famous  for  its  religious  plays  performed  by  the  Gray 
Friars  of  the  great  monastery.  Naturally  young  Shakespeare  wit¬ 
nessed  these  plays;  the  stories  and  legends  were  told  to  him  and  his 
imagination  was  fired  and  his  taste  for  drama  developed. 

Of  his  actual  school  education  we  know  but  little;  but  how  unim¬ 
portant  would  have  been  what  any  master  could  have  told  him  in 
tedious  shut-in,  dingy  hours  compared  with  what  life  held  for  him, 
what  country,  history  and  romance  taught  him  daily.  He  literally 
possessed  the  world-education,  a  marvelous  foundation  for  the  tower¬ 
ing  genius  that  shot  through  his  own  times  with  splendid  achievement 
and  has  held  the  fancy  and  the  memory  of  the  world  with  increasing 
power  and  vividness.  That  he  was  successful  in  London,  means  that, 
too,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  business ;  and  why  should  not  some 
of  his  colossal  wisdom  have  been  employed  for  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  himself  and  family  as  well  as  for  the  interest,  the  education  and  the 
inspiration  of  peoples  to  come. 

It  is  with  Shakespeare  as  with  the  greatest  of  artists  throughout 
all  times;  the  desire  to  explain,  to  instruct,  to  make  clear,  employs 
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William  Shakespeare  from  an  old  English  painting. 


symbols  that  must  have  been 
impressed  upon  his  consci¬ 
ousness  in  youthful  days. 
Listen  to  what  Shakespeare 
says  to  the  weary: 

“O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature’s  soft  nurse!  How 
have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt 
weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  for¬ 
getfulness?” 

To  the  gardener  he  brings 
the  heart  of  spring: 

“I  know  a  bank  where  the 
wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nod¬ 
ding  violet  grows, 

Quite  over-canopied  w  i  t  h 
luscious  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and 
with  eglantine.” 


Was  there  ever  such  a  wild 
garden  presented  so  fragrantly 
and  exquisitely!  And  then 
again  of  the  man  whom  he 
doubts  for  his  soft  words  he 
says : 

“Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.” 

As  life  in  the  country  teaches 
a  boy  that  where  there  is 
kindness  there  is  also  the  rough 
edge,  that  whereas  Nature  is 
lavish,  she  is  also  brutal,  and 
that  in  each  man  is  his  own  de¬ 
velopment,  his  own  creative 
force,  the  poet  must  have  writ¬ 
ten  from  experience  that  “a 
man’s  observation,  what  he 
finds  good  of  and  what  he  finds 
hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to 
preserve  health.”  In  nature's 
own  school  he  must  have 
learned  that  the  growth  of 


“The  Othello  House”  from  a  pencil  sketch  by 
an  English  artist. 
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man,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal,  is  what  he  wills  it;  it 
cannot  be  given  to  him  or 
taken  from  him. 

That  he  suffered  in 
later  days,  and  in  those 
hard  first  days  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  yet  had  the 
courage  of  his  genius, 
perhaps  of  his  necessity, 
we  realize  when  he  tells 
us  that  “Come  what  come 
may,  time  and  the  hour 
runs  through  the  rough¬ 
est  day.” 

Of  his  debt  to  others 
for  the  richness  of  his 
wisdom  there  can  be  no 
doubt  and  there  can  be 
no  real  concern.  Of  this 
Landor  answered  his  crit¬ 
ics  a  generation  ago, 

“When  Shakespeare  is 
charged  with  debts  to  his 
authors,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  was  more  ori¬ 
ginal  than  his  originals.” 

Though  he  sometimes 
borrowed  a  plot  it  was 
not  illuminated  until  it 
had  passed  through  his 
mind,  and  although  he 
borrowed  a  phrase  it  was 
not  made  into  the  currency  of  the  world  until  it  had  been  transfused 
with  his  wit  and  wisdom. 

In  the  presence  of  Shakespeare’s  women  one  feels  that  what  he 
wished  to  present  in  each  and  all  was  his  ideal  of  woman  under  given 
conditions,  not  to  make  a  single  rounded  personality,  good  and  bad, 
virtuous  and  ignorant,  dull  and  witty,  as  life  and  conditions  would 
force  upon  human  nature.  We  do  not  remember  bis  women  with  the 
tenderness  we  feel  toward  our  friends,  but  we  do  remember  them  with 
significance  because  they  have  embodied  for  us  the  perfection  of 
womanly  virtues ;  they  have  shown  us  all  that  a  woman  could  accom- 
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plish  if  she  were  a  perfect  human  being,  the  bright  thing  that  every 
artist,  every  mother,  every  lover  is  striving  for.  His  women  died  for 
love,  suffered  for  love,  languished  for  love,  but  they  are  never  mean 
or  small  or  petty  for  love.  And  so,  if  a  villain  is  created — a  great 
complete  villain  withal  is  presented,  for  us  to  recognize  and  deplore. 
In  truth  Shakespeare  was  the  great  teacher  and  so  his  people  are 
for  all  time. 

Our  ideals  have  changed  but  little  in  many  centuries  and  that 
which  was  noble  and  right  and  helpful,  still  is  so,  and  this  is  in 
reality  why  Shakespeare  holds  such  vast  help  for  all  countries,  for 
all  ages,  why,  in  fact,  we  in  America  at  the  present  moment  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  Shakespeare’s  life;  why  we 
believe  that  Shakespeare  festivals,  Shakespeare  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions,  Shakespeare  lectures  and  musical  festivals  should  be  held  all 
over  America  this  year.  Not  merely  to  do  homage  to  a  real  poet, 
to  a  great  dramatist,  but  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  wisest  man  we 
know.  Think  what  his  wisdom  has  done  to  help  people  along  the 
difficult,  embarrassing  and  tortuous  paths  they  have  been  treading 
these  past  three  hundred  years !  And  just  so  far  as  he  has  illuminated 
our  way  we  wish  to  give  thanks.  We  feel  that  three  hundred  years 
hence  there  will  be  the  same  great  desire  to  profit  by  Shakespeare’s 
wisdom,  and  to  show  appreciation  for  all  he  has  accomplished  for 
humanity. 

The  nation-wide  celebration  of  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Drama  League  of  America.  The  movement  has  been 
organized  by  this  association,  and  the  Eastern  headquarters  of  the 
celebration  are  in  the  same  building  with  the  Drama  League  of  New 
York,  hence,  the  Drama  League  wishes  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  those  contemplating  celebrations  anywhere  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  collected  material  to  this  end  and  will  be  glad 
to  advise  and  supply  information  to  those  writing  to  either  Chicago 
or  New  York  headquarters.  Some  of  the  forms  which  the  celebration 
will  take  are  as  follows:  plays,  masques,  festivals,  pageants,  music, 
dancing,  chorus,  lectures,  sermons,  art  and  craft  exhibitions,  club 
programs,  library  exhibits,  study  courses,  story  telling,  tableaux, 
planting  of  trees,  and  developing  of  Shakespeare  gardens.  All  of 
these  celebrations  throughout  the  country,  in  our  public  schools,  in 
our  dramatic  societies,  in  private  clubs  will  lead  up  to  the  big  Shake¬ 
spearian  masque  to  be  given  in  New  York  in  May,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have  been  getting  up 
smaller  festivals  throughout  the  country  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  some  part  in  the  masque,  either  as  a  costumed  audience,  in  the 
pageant  or  among  the  dancers.  A  branch  of  the  English  Folk  Dance 
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BOOTH  AS  “HAMLET”— 

“Take  each  man’s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.” 


— “Hamlet.' 


HELENA  MODJESKA, 
the  famous  Polish  actress  in 
the  costume  in  which  she 
played  “Rosalind”  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  is  interesting  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Modjeska  starred 
with  Edwin  Booth  in  Shake¬ 
speare  productions:  Her  most 
famous  presentations  were 
Ophelia,  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Imogen,  Cleopatra,  Lady 
Macbeth. 


ELEONORA  DUSE,  the 
greatest  of  Italian  actresses, 
as  “Cleopatra”  in  “Antony 
and  Cleopatra.” 

Duse’s  art,  as  all  who  have 
seen  her  in  America  will  re¬ 
member,  is  distinguished  for 
its  simplicity,  coupled  with 
subtle  intensity  of  expression. 


WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 
as  “Iago”  in  his  own  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Othello.” 

Mr.  Faversham  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic, 
courageous  and  intelligent 
producers  of  Shakespeare  in 
America:  The  fact  that  he  has 
faced  all  the  difficulties  of 
producing  Shakespeare  in 
order  to  act  Shakespeare  in 
America  indicates  something 
of  his  high-hearted  interest. 


A  SCENE  BETWEEN 
WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 
as  “Iago”  and  Cissie  Loftus 
as  “Desdemona”  in  Mr. 
Faversham’s  very  modern  and 
beautiful  production  of 
“Othello.” 

This  production  was  par¬ 
ticularly  artistic  keeping  the 
old  feeling  of  “Othello”  as 
one  recalls  it  in  the  early  pro¬ 
ductions  in  England  and 
America,  at  the  same  time 
both  color  and  construction 
of  scenery  was  vastly  fresh 
and  vivid. 


From  the  Collection  of  Fred  A.  Kinq. 


“I  had  rath¬ 
er  have  a  fool 
to  make  me 
merry  than  ex¬ 
perience  t  o 
make  me  sad.” 

— “As  You  Like 
It.” 


Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  as 
“Rosalind.” 


ELLEN  TERRY  as  “Bea¬ 
trice:”  England’s  most  loved 
Shakespearian  actress. 


“For  where  is  any  author  in 
the  world 

Teaches  such  beauty  as  a 
woman’s  eye.” 

— “Love’s  Labor  Lost." 
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Society,  here  in  America,  will  form  classes  and  arrange  competitions 
in  the  Morris  and  the  Swoid  dances.  Libraries  all  over  America  are 
offering  their  help,  making  books  of  the  Elizabethan  period  accessible 
and  procuring  a  larger  supply  of  Shakespearian  plays  and  of  books 
written  about  Shakespeare  as  a  poet,  artist,  actor,  husband,  father, 
scientist,  etc.  The  N.  Y.  Public  Library  will  give  an  exhibition  early 
in  January  in  which  books  relating  to  Shakespeare  will  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  item.  Miss  Ada  Rehan  has  donated  to  the  Library  her  “prompt 
books”  containing  notes,  comments  and  directions  on  Shakespeare 
plays  by  Augustin  Daly. 

Although  the  great  Shakespeare  masque  written  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye  will  not  be  played  in  New  York  until  May,  already  it  is 
under  way  and  the  public  production  is  being  planned.  The  masque 
is  to  be  performed  by  the  most  distinguished  professionals,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  thousand  trained  amateurs.  It  is  possible  that  a 
company  will  take  the  masque  on  circuit  through  the  country  eventu¬ 
ally.  As  this  would  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pageant,  home 
talent  may  be  used  for  the  “supers;”  this  will  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  production  throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  it  is 
expected  that  other  pageants  will  be  formed  in  cities  and  country 
towns;  there  will  also  be  folk  fetes  and  processions,  folk  dancing, 
singing  and  merry-making;  indeed,  these  festivals  will  very  largely 
take  the  form  of  the  English  May-day,  both  in  the  matter  presented 
and  in  the  costumes. 

Shakespeare  music  is  being  got  together  throughout  the  country 
and  can  be  found  at  the  libraries  and  sold  at  the  bookshops.  We 
have  little  idea  how  much  music  has  been  inspired  by  Shakespeare 
plays.  A  list  complete  would  take  the  space  of  this  article.  Some  of 
the  composers  who  have  sought  to  add  the  beauty  of  tone  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Shakespearian  art  are  Tchaikowsky  in  his  fantasy  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet;”  Mendelssohn  in  the  incidental  music  of  “Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream;”  Liszt  in  the  “Hamlet”  music;  Beethoven 
for  “Coriolanus;”  and  Verdi  for  “Othello”  and  “Falstaff.”  Almost 
every  nation  has  written  music  for  Shakespeare  poems  just  as  every 
nation  practically  has  translated  and  produced  his  plays.  His  nature 
poems  have  especially  inspired  the  simple  lieder-music  of  foreign 
lands,  and  many  accompaniments  have  been  prepared  for  the  “Pas¬ 
sionate  Pilgrim,”  for  the  sonnets,  for  “Venus  and  Adonis.”  TheLeague 
has  already  been  assured  of  the  desire  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs  to  cooperate  in  pushing  the  musical  side  of  the  work, 
and  the  music  clubs  have  announced  their  intention  of  taking  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  a  wider  musical  education,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  drama  will  accomplish  a  wider  literary  education.  Already 
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the  glee  clubs,  the  college 
orchestras,  the  mandolin 
clubs  have  commenced  to 
focus  their  attention  upon 
Shakespeare  music,  that 
they  may  be  of  value  to 
the  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions  of  their  own  town. 

A  variety  of  programs 
for  the  rural  celebrations 
have  been  prepared  by 
the  Drama  League,  so 
that  whether  the  village 
wishes  to  present  Shake¬ 
speare  for  a  children’s 
festival,  a  fairv  or  a  flower 
festival,  a  music  or  a  lec¬ 


ture  course,  they  can  be 
helped  through  the 
League  Headquarters. 

As  yet  Mr.  MacKaye 
has  said  but  little  about 
t he  f o r m  w h i c h  t h e 
masque  will  take.  Main¬ 
ly  he  has  told  the  public 
that  it  is  to  be  a  masque 
of  universal  peace,  a 
community  masque.  In 
effect  it  will  present  the 
theater  of  all  ages,  the 
early  Oriental  countries 
—Persia,  India,  China, 
Egypt ;  following,  the 
Classic  period  of  Greece 
and  her  imitator  Rome: 
then  the  Elizabethan 
stage  of  Shakespeare, 
which  will  include  all 
M  e  d  i  se  v  a  1  drama,  and 
after  that  the  modern 
days  of  Europe  and 


Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke  as  “Hamlet”  from  an  old  Engli»k 
engraving. 


All  the 
Following 
Engravings 
Are 

from  the 

Private 

Collection 

of 

Guy 

Nichols. 


Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  as  “Hamlet” 
from  an  old  English  engraving. 
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America.  But  although 
this  will  present  the  thea¬ 
ter  of  all  ages,  the  more 
subtle  enduring  purpose 
that  the  masque  hopes  to 
accomplish  is  what  Mr. 
MacKaye  calls  the  re¬ 
demption  of  leisure  in 
America.  He  feels  that  in 
America  we  have  lost  our 
capacity  to  enjoy  leisure, 
to  benefit  by  it.  We  have 
let  it  become  mixed  up 
with  that  terrible  state, 
idleness,  which  brings  hap¬ 
piness  to  no  man.  We 
have  grown  accustomed, 


among  the  rich  and  the  poor 
both,  to  regard  leisure  as  a 
stopping  of  work,  a  ceasing 
from  all  activity;  whereas  in 
past  days,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  masque  in  country 
after  country,  leisure  meant 
a  beautiful  opportunity  for 
finer  enjoyment.  Leisure 
may  be  employed  in  reading 
poetry,  listening  to  music,  in 
dancing  and  watching  danc¬ 
ing,  in  festivals,  secular  and 
religious,  in  the  growing  of 
flowers,  in  social  intercourse, 
in  the  beautiful  experiment 
of  home  existence.  But  alas, 
this  is  not  what  we  mean  to¬ 
day  when  we  say  leisure,  this 
is  not  the  way  most  of  us 
spend  our  vacation  and  holi¬ 
days  in  America.  Mainly, 
we  have  let  idleness  creep  in, 
and  our  empty  days  have 
grown  sordid.  What  Mr. 
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MacKaye  wishes  to  bring  home  to  us  is  the  old 
festival  spirit,  the  joy  of  the  days  when  recrea¬ 
tion,  which  means  re-creation,  filled  the 
land  with  music,  with  floral  celebrations, 
with  the  contests  of  great  singers,  with 
green  wreaths  for  athletic  victors.  And  so  as  he 
presents  the  theater  of  all  ages,  Mr.  MacKaye  will 
present  also  a  vision  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  history,  from  the 
sensuous  Oriental  at  play  to  the 
modern  shackled  formality.  I  am 
sure  that  he  hopes,  though  he  does 
not  say  so,  that  a  lesson 
will  be  received  for  our 
play -makers  in  this 
Mr.  Clarke  as  “Henry  the  Eighth.”  C0lintry,  and  that  we 
shall  personally  and  in  our  institutions  decide  to 
redeem  leisure,  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children. 

The  portion  of  the  masque  which  presents  the 
Elizabethan  period  will  naturally  dwell  almost  wholly 
upon  Shakespeare,  his  life  and  the  drama  which  he 
has  produced  as  a  record  of  his  life.  No  more  ro¬ 
mantic  season  of  England’s  history  could  be  taken  for 

pageant  beauty  than  the 
Elizabethan  days  which 
surrounded  the  existence 
of  Shakespeare  as  a  little 
boy  and  a  growing  lad. 

The  Jreason  that  The  Crafts¬ 
man  has  been  so  interested 
and  eager  to  present  this  Shakespeare  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  growth  is 
because,  reverting  to  our  title,  we  believe 
Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  man  of  such 
wisdom,  such  interest  in  humanity,  so  rich  in 
inspiration,  so  sure  a  philosopher,  that  the 
widest  understanding  of  him,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  study  of  his  work,  the  fullest  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  with  him  will  enrich 
the  world  in  every  phase  of  art,  and 
especially  and  most  continuedly  and 

Mrs.  Yates  in  the  character  of  in  that  most  difficult  art  of 

“Isabella.”  living. 


Mr.  Woodward  in 
the  character  of 
“Petruchio.” 
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Mrs.  Mattox  in 
the  character 
of  “Princess 
Catherine.” 


.  Young  in 

:haracter 

Cleopatra.” 


Certainly  Shakespeare,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived,  helps  us  to 
realize  the  truth  of  Whitman’s  great  thought, 

“Each  of  us  is  inevitable,  each  of  us  is  limit¬ 
less,  each  of  us  with  his  or  her  right  upon 
the  earth.” 

Whitman’s  way  of  stating  truths  was  sim¬ 
pler  than  Shakespeare’s,  but  none  the  less  well 
entrenched  in  humanity,  each  belonging  to  his 
age  and  yet  each  seeing  back 
and  forward  into  all  ages; 
each  possessing  the  genius  of 

eliminating  all  futility,  all  criticism,  just  presenting 
life  with  the  rich  sweet  fragrance  that  has  be¬ 
longed  to  it  from  immemorial  days. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  study  Shakespeare 
first  for  his  humanity;  almost  inevitably  plays 
are  read  primarily  for  pleasure,  secondarily  for 
study,  for  culture,  and  lastly  for  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  is  the  people  who  already  know  him 
by  heart,  who  read  Shakespeare  as  a  great 
moralist,  a  great  teacher,  a 
great  humanitarian.  And  over 
and  over  again  we  find  that  his 
philosophy  has  its  source 
in  his  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  his  understanding  that  must 
have  come  in  those  early  Warwick¬ 
shire  days.  Out  of  his  memory  as  a  lover 
in  green  woods  he  must  have  written, 

“  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank ! 

Here  we  will  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.” 

We  have  yet  to  find  the  man  of  wisdom, 
who  has  lived  his  early  days  on  broad  plains 
or  in  high  mountains  or  in  deep  forests  or  close 
to  the  music  of  the  sea,  who  does  not  owe  the 
riches  of  his  life  to  Nature’s  teachings. 


Mr.  Brereton 
as  “Troilus.” 


Editor’s  Note:  The  pictures  on  pages  360,  361,  362  and  363 
have  been  most  kindly  loaned  from  the  rare  collection  of  Mr. 
Guy  Nichols,  to  whom  The  Craftsman  is  greatly  indebted. 
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OMEN  were  found  in  the  trenches,  and  little  boys 
were  silent  beside  them  with  the  flag  of  their  country 
in  their  tiny  hands.”  This  is  the  brief  report 
printed  in  a  newspaper  one  morning  after  a  battle 
in  Servia  that  had  drained  the  population  almost  to 
the  last  unit.  With  all  the  horror,  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  war,  occasionally  such  a  note  as  this  lifts 
the  soul  to  the  limit  of  spiritual  boundaries,  and  we  realize  that  in 
Servia  as  in  other  countries  where  people  have  led  wild,  primitive  lives 
demanding  great  strength  and  courage,  that  in  terrible  emergency 
the  spirit  of  the  hilltop  burns  again  in  the  souls  of  heroes,  of  men, 
women  and  little  children. 

We  have  recently  come  across,  in  a  Chicago  paper,  the  name  of 
which  we  unfortunately  have  forgotten,  a  poem  which  must  have 
been  written  after  reading  the  note  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  which  wTe  are  republishing  here  because  we  feel  that  these 
are  the  times  just  now  when  every  splendid  deed  must  be  cherished 
because  so  much  that  is  horrible  and  heart  breaking  is  all  about  us. 
We  see  constantly,  wrar  as  a  monstrosity;  if  war  can  make  heroes,  let 
us  hear  of  it  daily,  hourly,  lest  our  spirits  break. 

THE  SPLENDID  SERB. 

‘‘By  your  old  men’s  bones  on  the  mountain, 

By  the  blood  of  your  youth  in  the  plain, 

By  the  tears  unshed  for  your  holy  dead, 

By  the  children  of  your  slain, 

Ye  who  fought  till  no  fight  availeth, 

O  Serbs!  ’Tis  the  hour  to  shield 
All  that  is  left  of  your  people — 

The  hour  to  yield! 

“Hark!  On  the  hill-winds  ringing 
O’er  the  thundrous  drone  of  war, 

From  the  snowy  height  of  Kara  Dagh 
To  the  valleys  of  Vardar, 

The  splendid  Serb  has  answered 
From  a  patriot’s  soul  of  flame, 

‘Better  to  die  in  honor 
Than  to  live  in  shame!’ 

“It  is  said  .  .  .  it  is  done.  Till  we  peris.i 

We  fight  and  we  ask  not  why, 

Back  from  our  blacken’d  homes  and  fields, 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  TYPE  OF  GREEK  GYPSY 
often  seen  in  the  Balkans:  The  seller  of  apples  and 
fruit,  probably  born  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus. 
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AN  OLD  ANATOLIAN  BEGGAR  of  rare¬ 
ly  dignified  aspect  and  romantic  appearance. 


THE  SAD  PEOPLE  OF  THE  HIGH  HILLS 

Till  we’ve  nothing  left  but  the  sky. 

Till  the  last  lone  man  on  the  last  lone  hill 
Shall  cry  as  death  calls  his  name: 

‘Better  to  die  in  honor 
Than  live  in  shame!’ 

“O  world  of  men  and  sorrows! 

In  words  of  immortal  light, 

The  whole  of  the  art  of  living, 

The  creed  of  eternal  right, 

Comes  down  from  the  Serbian  summit, 

For  each  man’s  soul  the  same: 

‘Better  to  die  in  honor 
Than  live  in  shame!’  ” 

— James  Bernard  Fagan. 

Throughout  the  Balkans  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  valiant  youth,  for  the  country  is  severe  to  a  degree ;  there  are 
the  high  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  low  hills  and  the  fertile 
valleys,  but  always  life  seems  hard.  There  are  the  few  rich  towns  with 
museums  and  pictures  and  music,  but  they  are  small  towns  and  they 
are  fed  from  the  hills  beyond,  both  physically  and  spiritually.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  wildness  of  the  life  has  led  to  ungoverned  temperament 
and  picturesqueness  of  dress,  for  the  people  who  are  battling  for 
existence  in  the  storms  of  hilltops  have  little  time  for  social  conven¬ 
tion  or  for  fashion  in  existence.  Their  life  must  be  plain  and  humble, 
their  dress  must  be  durable,  and  because  the  longing  for  beauty  is 
in  all  primitive  people,  wonderful  color  finds  it  way  into  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  home  and  costume.  Out  over  the  hills  and  on  the  narrow 
roadways  and  in  the  little  huts  of  the  shepherds  you  find  interesting 
weaving,  rich  and  rare  embroidery  and  splendid  color.  The  result  is 
that  the  Serbian  people,  the  Greek  gypsies,  the  Montenegrins,  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Turks,  are  all  people  of  interesting,  definite 
personality  and  of  picturesque  dress. 

A  YEAR  ago  The  Craftsman  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  some 
photographs  of  Baron  Adolph  de  Meyer  of  the  people  in  this 
remote  and  just  now,  vitally  interesting  part  of  Europe. 
Baron  de  Meyer  had  made  a  trip  through  the  Balkans  and  Turkey 
shortly  after  the  war,  and  everywhere  he  found  the  most  interesting 
food  for  his  camera;  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  at  gateways, 
in  front  of  old  temples,  carrying  burdens  down  the  hillside  or  loiter¬ 
ing  in  the  gardens — these  people  without  effort  and  without  posing, 
made  pictures  of  lasting  and  often  sculptural  beauty.  We  have  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  secure  for  illustration  six  of  these  pictures,  which 
we  feel  tell  the  story  of  this  country  of  vivid  contrast,  of  beauty  and 
misery,  as  no  words  could  ever  depict  it. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  the  variety  of  interest  which  Baron  de 
Meyer  found,  as  he  said,  without  the  slightest  effort,  merely  stopping 
a  vagrant,  bribing  a  boy,  offering  a  sou  to  a  woman,  young  or  old, 
and  immediately  the  outline  of  beauty  was  secured — the  wonderful 
folds  of  men’s  brilliant  coats,  the  white  veils  folded  about  the  heads 
of  men  or  flowing  from  the  faces  of  women,  the  dusky  Montenegrin 
boy,  all  unconscious  of  the  picture  he  is  making  leaning  against  the 
beautiful  outline  of  an  ancient  window.  And  near  the  boy  watching 
him  intently,  a  woman  half  hidden  in  the  drapery  of  her  gorgeous 
shawl,  a  mixture  of  races — Egyptian  and  Turkish,  faintly  hinting  at 
negro,  a  weary  face  and  suspicious,  but  the  ensemble  beautiful  in 
color  and  form. 

Perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  photographs  are  the  Greek  gypsies 
that  are  found  roaming  throughout  the  Balkans,  possessing  the 
straight,  fine  features  we  always  attribute  to  that  race  of  beauty, 
with  eyes  set  well  apart,  strong  brows  over  them  and  mouth  large 
and  capable  of  most  intelligent  and  humorous  expression.  Some¬ 
times  they  rove  idly  over  the  world,  sometimes  they  are  market 
people,  and  sometimes  merely  lovely  beggars  well  worth  the  price  of 
a  little  coin,  for  the  charm  with  which  they  receive  it  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  beauty  always  about  them. 

And  interesting,  because  a  rare  photograph  in  the  collection,  is 
that  of  a  Turkish  lady  of  highest  class  sufficiently  Europeanized  not 
to  object  to  the  photographer.  A  change  is  taking  place  in  Turkey 
among  women  of  the  harem;  and  those  who  still  wear  the  veil,  the 
women  of  social  distinction,  have  reduced  it  to  the  thinnest  gauze,  a 
covering  which  accents  their  beauty  and  which  does  not  hide  the 
world  from  their  eager  gaze. 

A  picturesque,  vivid  figure,  photographed  in  the  Balkans,  the 
type  of  old  Greek  gypsy  so  often  seen  gives  a  real  impression  of  the 
love  of  beauty,  latent  still  in  the  Greek  soul,  not  only  in  the  drapery 
so  gracefully  managed,  but  in  the  colors  embroidered  upon  the  linen, 
and  in  the  great  swinging  gold  earrings  set  with  bright  jewels.  A 
companion  piece  to  the  Greek  woman  is  the  old  Anatolian  wayfarer, 
probably  a  beggar,  but  delightful  picture-material  with  his  white 
beard,  white  twist  of  muslin  about  his  head  and  long,  graceful  coat. 

EVERYWHERE  through  this  land  of  tragedy  the  humblest  folk 
are  found,  making  the  landscape  interesting  and  beautiful. 
One  may  not  take  even  the  shortest  walk  through  the  low  lands 
or  climb  up  the  mountains  without  gaining  something  of  beauty. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer. 


A  TURKISH  LADY  OF  HIGH 
degree  who  is  sufficiently  European 
not  to  object  to  being  photographed. 


A  TYPE  OF  GREEK  GYPSY  OFTEN  SEEN  IN 
the  Balkans:  Of  special  pictorial  interest  for  her  white 
draperies,  richly  embroidered,  and  her  jeweled  earrings. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASS,  PARTLY 
Turkish,  partly  Egyptian:  Interested  in  being  photo¬ 
graphed  but  anxious  that  her  face  should  not  show. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Baron  do  Meyer. 


A  NUBIAN  NEGRO  BOY  WHO  BY  CHANCE 
as  he  rests  against  a  beautiful  bit  of  architec¬ 
ture  makes  a  picture  of  rare  classic  outline. 


THE  SAD  PEOPLE  OF  THE  HIGH  HILLS 

The  loveliness  of  the  hills  themselves  and  of  the  architecture  passes 
belief.  At  Ragusa,  of  which  we  are  hearing  such  tragedies  today, 
there  was  beauty  beyond  words — the  old  cloister  of  the  Franciscans 
“with  its  double  columns  supporting  narrow  arches,  its  fifteenth 
century  fountain  between  long,  stone  benches,  and  the  roses — only 
the  orange  tree  in  the  corner  opposite  vies  with  them  for  fragrance, 
while  the  palms’  sharp  fingers  cast  black  shadows  on  the  friars’  walk. 

“At  the  farther  end  of  the  Stradone  is  the  fifteenth  century  clock 
tower;  and  beside  it  stands  La  Sponza,  the  ancient  mint  and  custom 
house,  a  wonderfully  charming  building,  a  Venetian  facade  with  a 
Renaissance  loggia,  and  a  double  cloister  about  its  small  cortile,  where 
still  the  contadini  gather  to  dispute  over  the  weights  and  taxes.  This 
constant  presence  of  the  gaily  dressed  country  folk  adds  so  much  to 
the  charm  of  Ragusa,  that  sometimes  architectural  details  are  over¬ 
looked. 

“But  for  the  loveliness  of  the  Rector’s  Palace,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Custom  House,  no  adjectives  are  adequate.  The  massive 
columns,  the  richly  carved  capitals,  supporting  graceful  arches,  are 
but  an  introduction  to  the  splendid  entrance — the  Porta  della  Carita, 
flanked  by  long  arcaded  benches  of  marble;  and  the  dignified  double 
cloister,  with  its  comparatively  modern  stairway;  and  the  details — 
it  is  not  enough  to  revel  in  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  per¬ 
fect  proportions,  the  creamy  color,  the  lights  and  shadows  in  its  deep 
reveals.  Surely  those  curious  pictured  scenes  upon  Onofrio’s  cap¬ 
itals,  the  exquisite  finish  of  those  leaves  and  flowers,  veritable  gems 
of  Gothic  sculpture,  must  not  be  overlooked.” 

And  on  the  way  from  Ragusa  to  Gacko,  what  scenes  of  loveliness 
were  to  be  found — a  bride  passes  by,  possibly  from  Albania  with  her 
wool  skirt,  embroidered  apron  and  a  long,  red,  sleeveless  coat  trimmed 
heavily  with  gold;  her  open  jacket  has  great  silver  knobs  and  down 
the  front  are  lace  ruffles,  coins  hang  from  her  cap,  and  her  belt  buckle 
is  enormous  and  beautifully  wrought,  over  her  head  is  the  white 
kerchief,  over  which  is  draped  a  scarlet  bashilik  with  tasselled  fringe. 
She  smiles  as  she  follows  her  new  husband,  little  thinking  of  the 
tragedies  that  await  her  or  that  soon  he  may  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
firing  line  and  that  possibly  she  may  lie  beside  him  in  the  trenches. 

The  Craftsman  feels  it  a  rare  distinction  to  publish  these  pic¬ 
tures  of  Baron  de  Meyer.  Not  only  do  they  bring  home  to  us  the 
interest  of  a  country  which  is  at  present  fighting  its  way  into  fame, 
but  they  are  photographs  of  such  rare  beauty  and  interest  that  they 
will  go  on  record  among  real  photographic  works  of  art.  Of  course, 
we  realize  in  using  these  pictures  that  a  great  deal  of  their  rare 
picturesque  beauty  is  due  to  the  imagination  and  sympathetic  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  artist.  It  is  possible  we  would  have  passed  by  the 
Greek  gypsy  looking  so  steadfastly  at  us,  that  the  Montenegrin  boy 
might  not  have  touched  our  fantasy  to  such  beauty  as  Baron  de  Meyer 
realized,  that  the  old  man  with  his  staff,  moving  tragically  past  us 
might  not  have  reached  our  sympathy  or  our  sense  of  art  swiftly 
enough  to  have  pictured  him  for  the  joy  of  the  artistic  world.  And 
so  as  we  appreciate  and  understand  much  more  fully  the  interest  of 
the  Balkan  country  and  the  lands  about  it,  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  artist  who  has  made  us  see  beauty,  and  added  to  our  interest  in 
the  sad  people  of  the  high  hills. 

MY  MOTHERS  GARDEN 

SWEET  alyssum,  mignonette, 

Phlox  and  lavender, 

Baby  pansies  happy  yet 

With  the  thought  of  her; 

White  petunias,  asters  tall, 

Hollyhocks  a-row 
Sunning  by  the  garden  wall, 

Pinks  and  morning-glow; 

Purple  canterbury  bells 

Stiff  with  pomp  and  pride, 

Love-lies-bleeding,  marigold, 

Rose  and  morning-bride; 

Fragrant  honey -suckle  vines 
Flowering  where  they  stand 
Tendrils  trembling  as  if  still 
Swaying  from  her  hand; 

Lovingly  they  look  for  her, 

Wistfully  they  wait ; 

But  the  grass  is  overgrown 
At  the  garden  gate — 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
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“THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  FATHERS:”  A 
STORY:  BY  MARIE  LOUISE  VAN  SAANEN 

HE  climbed  the  stairs,  exhausted  and  sensitive  from 
her  day’s  work  in  the  Hospital.  She  had  done  all  she 
could,  given  all  her  strength  in  the  service  of  mending 
broken  men.  The  Hospital  that  day  was  swollen  with 
pain  and  death.  They  lay  in  rows,  bulging  with  odd 
shaped  bandages,  ageless,  nameless  wreckage — some 
grinning  at  their  hope,  others  spent  and  destroyed. 

Life  oozed  from  the  ward  as  water  from  a  crevice — drop  by  drop — 
in  tiny  drops  of  blood,  of  sweat,  of  agony.  Smeared  remnants  of  a 
battlefield,  they  lay  and  called  their  mothers. 

She  had  bent  over  them,  soothing  haggard  revolts  and  silences. 
She  had  moved  among  them,  tall  and  cool  fingered,  quiet  as  sleep. 
Now  she  was  coming  home  to  Star,  the  child,  to  Gregor,  her  husband. 
The  stairs  seemed  long  and  steep,  as  steep  as  aspirations.  She 
climbed  with  swift,  free  steps. 

Gregor  was  playing,  as  he  did  sometimes  when  waiting  for  her. 
He  pounded  virile  chords  that  crashed  through  doors  and  marched 
beyond  the  limit  of  four  walls.  Thinner  than  the  music  sounded 
Star’s  woeful  treble,  as  she  fretted  in  the  cradle. 

Anne’s  place  on  the  fourth  floor,  was  far  removed  from  turbulent 
worlds.  Perched  above  the  troubled  stir  of  participating  masses, 
it  offered  a  safeguarded  atmosphere  of  home.  Gregor  saw  to  that. 
But  Anne  was  not  seeking  safety.  These  people  not  her  own,  this 
chosen  land  of  her  home — chosen  by  her  and  Gregor  in  the  beginning, 
as  a  hyphen  between  their  two  countries — had  become  passionately 
her  own  during  the  red  year.  She  felt  her  mind,  her  will,  her  love, 
shooting  roots  beneath  the  city’s  pavements.  She  mingled  with  the 
human  flood,  swayed,  palpitated,  listened  to  the  national  pulse  as 
to  a  tocsin  or  muezzin;  and  offered  to  the  struggle  her  allegiance. 

She  touched  the  lock.  Gregor  flew  to  open  the  door.  He  stood 
welcoming  her,  as  a  child  greets  a  beautiful  play  hour.  His  smile 
crossed  the  threshold  and  drew  her  toward  him.  Star  stopped  wail¬ 
ing  and  stared  at  her  mother.  Her  great  dark  eyes  held  riddles;  her 
tiny  fists  were  clenched. 

Anne  was  glad  to  find  Gregor  waiting.  So  far,  he  stood  aside 
from  great  events  and  unleashed  armies.  He  brought  to  her  illusions 
of  shelter.  But  pleasure  with  him  was  brittle,  easily  chipped  by  her 
restless  fingers,  as  she  handled  it  and  questioned. 

They  sat  opposite  one  another  at  the  small  round  table.  Two 
copper  candlesticks  glistened  on  either  side  of  a  low  bowl  filled  with 
floating  rose  heads.  Gregor  always  tended  to  the  flowers. 

He  asked  “How  is  the  boy  you  were  so  worried  about  yesterday?” 
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“Dead,”  she  answered  briefly.  “I  didn’t  think  you  would  remember. 
He  died  when  he  said  he  would — at  sunset.  I  held  him  in  my  arms. 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  the  deer  you  killed  one  summer.” 

“What  a  pity!  But  you  mustn’t  let  those  things  affect  you  too 
much,  dear  Delight.  I  hate  to  have  you  know  such  things.” 

She  said  “Why  should  I,  or  any  other  woman  be  spared?  There 
will  not  be  enough  women  to  hold  the  boys  who  die  ...  to  lay 
them  down  and  close  their  eyes.  There  will  not  be  enough  women 
to  meet  those  who  return.  The  world  is  in  a  sad  way.” 

He  nodded  wisely.  “About  the  same  as  usual,  for  those  who 
take  it  to  heart.” 

She  dallied  with  a  glass  of  wTine  that  seemed  too  red  to  drink. 
“There  is  one  thing  that  we  have  gained,  and  shall  never  lose  again 
.  consciousness.  We  are  conscious  that,  men  are  of  different 
races,  that  men  are  killing  men  .  .  .  each  man  armed  to  protect 

a  home  or  an  idea,  or  because  of  fear,  as  some.  And  we  will  be  more 
conscious  than  ever  of  what  we’ve  done,  when  we  begin  to  count  the 
graves  .  .  .  although  one  might  as  well  count  stars.” 

“These  things  must  be,”  he  concluded. 

“Our  ward  is  white  and  clean  as  a  nursery,”  she  continued. 

ONCE  when  I  visited  an  orphan’s  home,  I  saw  such  a  ward. 
Only  the  beds  were  smaller.  These  beds  are  like  wThite 
shields.  There  are  gay  flags  on  the  wall  to  remind  men  why 
they  die.  Men  lie  and  gibber  sometimes  at  the  flags;  or  else  they 
smile  and  pray  to  them  .  .  .  as  to  an  ideal.  Soon  we  wTill  have 

many  more  beds  to  fill.  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  ward.  They 
are  beginning  to  know  and  to  love  me  .  .  .  those  who  stay  long 

enough.  I  write  to  their  mothers  and  sweethearts  and  give  the  news. 
Today  a  boy  said  to  me  ‘I  have  lost  an  arm.  I  was  a  cobbler.  Do 
you  think  she  will  marry  me  now  that  I  am  of  no  more  use?’  I  give 
them  cool  things  to  drink.  They  are  always  thirsty.  And  when 
they  are  afraid  or  go  mad,  I  hold  their  hand.  There  is  much  to  do 
.  .  .  so  much  that  I  can  never  give  enough.” 

She  could  not  look  at  the  roses  or  the  quiet  room.  Her  voice 
was  like  a  very  thin,  little,  white  song,  chanting  a  long  story.  She 
stroked  the  white  table  cloth,  as  if  it  were  a  crumpled  sheet. 

Gregor  said  suddenly,  “Anne,  I  saw  someone  from  the  Legation 
todoy.  Anne,  I  don’t  know  what  may  happen.  But  things  do  not 
look  well.  It  may  be  that  we  will  sign  a  treaty  .  .  .  with  the 

others.” 

“Sign  a  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  this  country?.  .  .  And  you, 

then?” 
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He  went  on  nervously.  “If  it  should  happen,  we  will  have  to  go. 
I  tell  you  now,  so  that  you  will  be  ready.” 

“Leave  the  Hospital — leave  my  friends,  and  turn  against  these 
people  I  have  chosen!  That  I  will  never  do,”  she  cried,  and  stared 
at  him,  as  at  a  stranger. 

“But  you  are  my  wife,  Anne.  If  it  comes  about,  as  I  fear,  you 
will  have  to  go  my  way.” 

“I  do  not  know  your  country,  speak  its  language  or  love  the 
people.  I  do  not  trust  their  politics.  Sometimes  I  don’t  even  under¬ 
stand  you  Gregor.  So  how  can  you  ask  me  to  become  an  enemy  from 
one  day  to  another?” 

He  said  “You  should  not  have  married  me  then,  Anne.  Surely 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing.  By  law,  and  I  should  hope  by 
instinct,  you  must  follow  me,  if  the  day  comes.  I  should  be  as  sorry 
as  you  to  leave  this  country,  where  we  have  been  happy.  It  seems 
monstrous.  But  something  stronger  than  my  sympathy,  stirs  in  my 
blood  and  speaks  of  my  fathers  and  answers  their  call.  You  have 
given  me  a  child.  You  belong  to  me,  whatever  comes.” 

“I  have  always  felt  myself  free,”  she  cried.  “I  chose  you  as  an 
individual,  not  as  a  country,  knowing  that  between  us  there  were 
races  and  cults  and  educations.  You  would  not  compel  me  to  follow 
you,  or  you  would  destroy  my  freedom.  Oh,  what  has  come  to  us  all!” 

He  tried  to  touch  her,  but  she  shrank  away.  His  presence  filled 
the  room  and  suffocated  her.  He  was  dark  and  lithe.  The  surface 
of  his  eyes  was  slippery.  His  shoulders  swayed.  He  wore  a  ring 
that  glistened,  as  he  waved  his  hands  and  talked  with  a  guttural 
slur  of  accent.  Suddenly,  he  grew  calm. 

“There  is  no  need  to  face  the  situation  until  it  comes.  I  only 
wanted  to  tell  you  Anne,  dear  Delight.  You  are  tired.  Let  us  leave 
it.” 

She  slipped  to  the  door  and  stood  looking  back.  “Yes,  it  is 
better  that  we  should  not  talk  tonight.  I  am  tired.  Good  night 
Gregor.” 

“Anne,  won’t  you  kiss  me?” 

“Yes.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then,  but  they  could  not  wall  her  in,  nor 
shut  out  the  battling  universe.  His  arms  seemed  mist  through 
which  she  could  slip  too  easily  .  .  .  thin  twigs  to  be  quickly 

snapped.  His  eyes  were  not  big  and  deep  enough  to  pasture  the 
ghosts  of  many  men.  His  words  dropped  like  dried  leaves  and  heaped 
at  her  feet. 

“Anne,  what  does  all  this  mean  to  us?  In  my  country,  there 
are  no  women  like  you.  You  shall  be  a  queen  there.  The  country 
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is  most  beautiful.  The  peasants  sing  and  dance,  and  will  crown 
you  with  flowers.  Their  voices  are  like  songs.  The  houses  are  cups 
of  cream  in  golden  fields.  The  sky  is  sweetened  by  the  sun  . 
and  men  are  very  brave.” 

“I  am  from  the  North,  Gregor,”  she  said.  “Let  me  go.  For  the 
rest,  we  shall  see.” 

She  went  softly  to  her  room,  where  Star  lay  sleeping  in  the  cradle, 
her  tiny  fists  clenched. 

THINGS  trooped  through  the  night  and  took  her  with  them,  as 
one  follows  resistlessly  a  mob.  She  heard  the  people  crying 
out  against  invaders.  She  saw  a  multitude  with  Gregor’s 
face  flung  murderously  against  the  city  of  her  home.  They  trampled 
one  another  and  men’s  heels  stamped  down  the  women.  In  mottled 
hate,  screaming  challenges  in  different  languages,  they  clawed  and 
tore  at  garments.  Wearing  ragged  flags,  and  strips  of  stained  ribbons, 
they  raged  in  fearful  din.  Some  wore  the  faces  of  friends.  Most 
of  them  were  strangers. 

She  dreamed  of  the  city  .  .  .  how  the  grape-colored  river 

moved  heavily  beneath  old  bridges,  while  along  the  stone-reared 
banks  couples  lingered  through  the  seasons,  and  old  people  sold  old 
brown  books;  how  tangled  streets  flung  myriad  life  beneath  historic 
domes,  and  quaint  patterns  of  chimneys  fringed  the  sky,  and  gardens 
bloomed  for  lovers  and  children.  She  was  identified  with  this  city 
in  every  mood  and  season.  She  loved  it  in  its  various  relations  to 
her  thoughts.  She  had  met  Gregor  here,  explored  it,  given  new 
meanings,  and  touched  the  grayest  spots  into  strange  flowerings.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not  free  to  go  on  living  where  she 
willed.  She  could  not  realize  the  power  of  events,  of  nationalities, 
of  men,  to  force  her  into  any  exile.  Gregor  had  meant  an  expression 
of  the  city.  Now  suddenly  he  had  developed  into  a  menace  to  the 
right  of  choice.  His  imposed  authority  humiliated  her.  She  was 
to  be  submerged  then  as  a  citizen,  a  thinking  being,  forced  into  his 
world,  because  she  had,  by  law,  no  other  country.  Named  an 
enemy  with  no  blood  ties  clamoring  to  fight  for  natal  soil !  Here  was 
something  wrong. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  she  went  her  thoughtful  way.  She 
did  not  speak  again  of  these  things  to  her  husband.  But  there  came 
between  them  the  shadow  of  estrangement.  Their  wills  watched 
Star,  while  waiting  conflict. 

She  noticed  at  the  Hospital  that  they  looked  at  her  strangely 
.  .  .  some  with  pity,  others  with  distrust.  Rumors  of  a  highest 

bidder  acquiring  Gregor’s  country,  spread  in  sullen  tides  of  ill  favor. 
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She  felt,  as  she  traveled  through  the  streets,  that  she  was  being 
watched  with  suspicion,  because  she  was  Gregor’s  wife. 

He  brought  the  news  to  her  one  evening,  when,  with  lagging  steps 
she  returned  from  service. 

He  said  “I  have  been  called  at  last,  Anne.  There  is  just  time  to 
get  out  of  the  country.  We  must  go  to-morrow.” 

SHE  turned  upon  him  and  answered  quickly,  “Gregor  I  cannot  go. 
I  am  not  speaking  lightly.  I  cannot  follow  you  because  you 
tell  me  I  must.  My  place  has  been  here  all  this  time.  War  is 
hideous  enough.  To  endure  it  at  all  one  must  believe  and  give  one¬ 
self  to  the  people  who  are  dearest.  If  my  own  country  were  attacked, 
I  should  be  there.  For  the  blood  of  it  flows  in  my  veins,  and  I  would 
wish  to  defend  its  future,  not  its  past.  But  I  have  gone  deep  into  the 
heart  of  these  people.  I  love  them.  They  are  many;  you  are  one. 
I  cannot  leave  the  many  for  the  one.  I  am  made  that  way.” 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  spoke  violently.  “Is  this  my  wife, 
the  mother  of  Star,  who  denies  me  and  the  name  I  gave  her?” 

She  said  “When  first  I  learned  to  talk,  I  learned  my  name,  Anne. 
It  is  the  only  name  I  answer  tc,  when  my  heart  is  called.  I  have  worn 
your  name,  not  as  a  sign  that  I  belonged  to  you  or  any  other  man, 
but  as  a  token  of  good  will.” 

“You  are  talking  wildly,”  he  answered.  “It  has  always  been  under¬ 
stood  that  when  a  woman  marries,  she  and  the  children  belong  there¬ 
after  to  the  nationality  of  the  father.  I  am  showing  great  patience. 
Do  not  try  my  patience,  Anne.  I  let  you  do  your  duty  here  when 
there  was  no  question  of  duty  elsewhere.  Now  the  times  have 
changed.” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.  “Gregor,  we  are  facing  changes  in 
the  usual  codes.  When  men  fight  one  another  consciously  for  a 
cause,  or  lust,  women  must  take  their  part.  You  are  a  stranger. 
It  has  come  to  me  in  little  ways.  Our  speech  is  different.  .  .  . 

Your  mind  to  me  is  like  a  lake  at  twilight  where  all  is  not  clear  and  no 
one  can  see  the  bottom,  and  where  thoughts  like  shadowy  fish  swim 
silently,  never  answering  the  one  who  bends  over  the  Lake  and 
questions.  When  you  are  sad,  you  sing  folk  songs  that  come  from 
far  away.  I  do  not  know  the  longing  of  those  hills,  those  fields.  When 
you  plan  Star’s  future,  you  do  not  think  of  her  as  free.  .  .  .  You 

link  her  to  the  women  of  your  race  who  have  never  been  free.  Star’s 
own  mind  and  instinct  must  some  day  tell  her  which  blood  is  the 
stronger  .  .  .  yours  or  mine,  or  if  a  fusion  is  possible.” 

“In  all  of  this  i  see  one  thing.  You  never  loved  me.  You  do 
not  love  me  now  or  you  would  cling  to  me,”  he  said,  and  released  her 
arm. 
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She  looked  at  him  with  widened  eyes.  “I  wonder  if  I  do  love  you, 
or  ever  did?  You  make  me  question  even  that.  There  have  been 
times  when  by  a  word  or  glance  we  seemed  to  grow  apart.  A  fra¬ 
grance  meant  one  thing  to  you,  another  to  me  ...  a  memory, 
a  cadence,  a  voice  never  heard  by  you  and  me  together.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  think  that  if  I  had  known  you  as  a  child,  I  might 
have  always  loved  you.  I  have  feared  for  Star.  Especially  when 
you  speak  of  your  mother  and  her  childhood  and  her  mother’s  child¬ 
hood  in  that  land  I  do  not  know  or  love.” 

“If  all  mothers  were  like  mine,”  he  interrupted  harshly.  “She 
was  very  gentle  as  to  a  sick  person.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Yet  she  would  not  understand  me.  You  would  let 
her  think  of  me,  excuse  me  to  her  as  a  stranger — kAnne  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  or  that.  We  must  bear  with  her’ — I  have  not  been 
brought  up  like  the  pretty  supple  girls  you  used  to  play  with.  And 
now  you  ask  me  to  side  with  their  husbands,  and  their  fathers  against 
these  friends?  No  Gregor!” 

He  laughed  harshly.  “You’ll  have  no  place  here  either  when  I 
am  gone.  You  are  stamped  with  my  name  whether  you  will  or  no. 
You  will  be  sent  out — your  papers  taken  from  you.  And  even  your 
friends  will  have  to  pass  you  by.  What  can  your  country  do  for  you?” 

“It  will  receive  me  if  I  go  back.  It  will  give  me  freedom  to  work 
for  my  friends  here.” 

“A  pretty  country  that  receives  a  wife  who  leaves  her  husband 
when  he  is  going  out  to  kill  or  be  killed,  as  I  must  do.  Have  you  no 
pity?  Would  you  let  me  go  alone?” 

“Are  you  drawn  to  them  Gregor?” 

“There  is  no  choice,”  he  said  mournfully. 

“You  could  not  come  with  me?” 

“You  ask  me  that!  What  would  they  think  of  me,  if  I  gave  up 
my  race  when  the  call  came?  This  is  folly.  You  will  follow  me  dear 
Delight.  And  I  will  not  fail  you.  We  are  more  precious  than  any 
wars.” 

SHE  strayed  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  “Hear  them  breathe 
in  the  night  .  .  .  and  stir.  One  day  you  and  I  came  to 

this  home,  looked  out  upon  the  city  as  upon  a  garden  and  were 
happy.  Star  was  born  here.  Your  people  would  attack  this  city 
if  they  could.  Soon  you  will  be  driven  out  of  it,  because  your  coun¬ 
try’s  price  of  allegiance  was  too  high.  And  governments  do  the 
bargaining.  What  have  I  to  do  with  bargains?  For  another  scrap 
of  ground,  your  army  will  be  hurled  against  these  people.  \  ou  think 
I  will  turn  like  a  weathercock  at  your  bidding?  \ou  must  obey 
and  go  the  way  of  your  own.  But  I  can  still  choose. 
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Then  he  pleaded.  “Anne  for  the  sake  of  your  home.  Must  you 
break  that  because  I  ask  a  sacrifice?  In  ten  years,  people  will  be 
forgotten.  Who  knows  what  uniforms  our  enemies  will  wear  in  ten 
years?  And  we  will  have  lost  one  another.” 

“I  cannot  see  beyond  this  battle  ground.  And  battle  grounds 
are  destroyed  homes  whichever  way  you  look,”  she  said. 

“But  Star  .  .  .  what  about  our  child  Star?” 

“She  belongs  to  herself  first.  Could  you  take  her  with  you  when 
you  go  out?  You  would  have  to  leave  her  with  some  woman.  Why 
not  her  mother?” 

“To  teach  her  hate  of  me  and  my  people?” 

“There  is  enough  hate  in  the  world  without  teaching  more  of  it 
to  the  new  born.  I  shall  teach  Star  to  be  universal  .  .  .  what 

you  and  I  are  not.” 

“You  will  bring  her  up  to  have  no  country  then,  when  now  you  show 
that  race  divides  even  a  man  and  woman  who  have  loved  or  thought 
they  loved.” 

“I  will  let  her  go  the  wider  way.  She  will  find  out  where  I  was 
wrong,  if  I  am  wrong.  She  shall  know  your  language  and  mine. 
She  shall  sing  the  songs  of  both  countries.  She  will  be  wiser  than 
both  of  us.” 

“I  won’t  let  you  do  this.  You  shall  listen  to  me.” 

“You  cannot  force  the  source  of  a  stream  Gregor.  You  must  go 
the  way  of  your  fathers  .  .  .  and  I  must  go  my  way.” 

“And  Star?” 

“She  will  tell  us  some  day.” 

He  clung  to  her  as  to  a  lost  joy.  “Anne,  you  cannot  mean  it.” 

She  said  for  the  last  time.  “I  don’t  know  whether  we  are  parting 
because  of  this  violence  forced  upon  people  of  many  nations,  or 
because  we  speak  another  language  and  always  have  and  will — or 
because  you  are  not  a  great  enough  person  for  me  to  follow  you 
blindly.  I  don’t  know  if  you  are  a  victim  or  I  am  a  victim.  Only 
there  will  be  one  more  night,  and  then  we  each  go  our  way,  with  Star 
as  hostage  of  her  own  freedom.” 

So  saying  very  sadly,  she  watched  him  crook  his  arm  and  shield 
his  eyes  and  bow  before  fatality,  before  she  left  the  room  .  .  . 

and  closed  the  door. 
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MOUNTAIN 

ILED  up  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mountain  is  a  rugged  heap 
of  boulders  and  huge  chestnut  logs  that  at  first  sight 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  great  moraine  tossed  from  the 
brow  of  that  great  mountain  when  the  world  was 
young,  by  the  gigantic  force  of  earth.  In  reality,  that 
great  heap  was  but  very  recently  built  up  stone  by 
stone  by  the  great  constructive  force  of  man.  Men 
gathered  together  the  scattered  rocks  and  made  of  them  a  wonderful 
caravanserie,  a  place  where  people  may  come  up  from  the  city  of  New 
York  and  from  all  the  smaller  towns  of  this  region  and  spend  the  day 
among  the  mountains  that  stand  back,  making  way  for  the  wide 
flowing  Hudson  River  as  it  seeks  the  sea. 

This  picturesque  inn  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  people’s  love  and 
need  of  the  outdoors.  The  city  people  enjoy  sailing  up  the  Hudson 
on  the  many  convenient  steamers,  walking  about  in  the  mountains 
around  West  Point  and  eating  their  luncheon,  brought  from  home, 
from  some  spot  that  gives  them  view  of  the  river.  As  John  Muir 
says,  “Everybody  needs  beauty  as  well  as  bread,  places  to  play  in 
and  pray  in,  where  nature  may  heal  and  cheer  and  give  strength 
to  body  and  soul  alike.’’  The  Palisade  Interstate  Park  has  long  been 
a  convenient  place  for  people  to  retreat  for  a  day’s  outing  from  the 
city.  The  commissioners  had  built  a  few  rough  shelters  in  that 
famous  playground  to  which  excursionists  could  retreat  in  case  of 
unpleasant  weather  and  where  they  could  get  that  climax  of  a  camp 
lunch — a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Those  little  cabins  proved  so  inadequate, 
as  the  beauty  of  that  region  became  better  known,  that  a  suitable 
shelter  became  a  necessity.  The  situation  is  unparalleled  for  just 
such  a  beautiful  and  convenient  picnic  ground  for  the  people.  Directly 
below  the  inn  is  the  steamer  landing  and  the  State  highway  leads 
motorists  straight  to  the  door.  The  southern  windows  of  this  Inn 
face  the  great  playground  and  athletic  fields,  from  the  west  windows 
the  historic  Hessian  Lake  can  be  seen  and  from  the  east  the  full  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Architecturally,  this  inn  is  a  notable  achievement  both  in  design 
and  construction.  Every  stone  used  on  the  face  of  the  building  was 
selected  with  the  greatest  of  care.  Moss  covered,  lichen-tinted  stones 
were  reserved  for  the  choicest,  most  conspicuous  places  because  their 
weathered  beauty  was  appreciated  and  needed  to  carry  out  the  natural, 
harmonious  spirit  of  the  place.  Certain  shapely  stones  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  arches  and  flat  ones  for  coping  and  door  sills.  The 
rocks  blasted  from  the  foundation  were  used  for  the  inner  walls  where 
strength  was  needed,  but  where  the  sharp  angles  of  the  blast  could 
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not  mar  the  effect  of  natural  weathered  rock  that  was  striven  for. 
Special  supervision  of  work  was  ordered  and  many  an  impromptu 
lesson  given  the  masons  on  how  to  lay  an  artistic  instead  of  a  purely 
mechanical  wall.  The  arches,  two  feet  in  thickness,  were  built  upon 
a  form,  each  stone  held  in  stirrups,  then  further  fixed  by  the  con¬ 
crete  poured  around  them.  The  girders  and  columns  are  all  steel, 
encased  in  hollow  tile  and  finished  with  Colonial  plaster. 

The  roof  is  of  slate  in  graduated  exposures,  variegated  widths 
and  colors  which  gives  it  a  pleasant,  time  stained,  lichen-colored 
tone  immensely  suitable  to  the  rustic  style  of  the  inn.  The  logs  used 
so  effectively  are  of  chestnut,  cut  and  saved  from  destruction  when 
the  blight  threatened  all  New  England’s  chestnut  trees.  They  were 
logged  from  the  forest  that  covers  the  hills  immediately  about.  Those 
used  in  the  dining  room  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  stripped. 
The  heavy  ends  of  all  logs  were  used  for  outer  posts,  pillars  and  great 
beams  and  the  smaller  ends  were  split  and  sawed  for  trim  or  orna¬ 
mental  braces,  so  there  was  no  waste.  All  the  wood  after  put  in 
place  was  given  a  coat  of  creosote  and  oil  to  preserve  it  and  give  the 
appearance  of  age. 

The  doorway  we  are  illustrating  shows  the  impressive,  beautiful 
and  simple  result  of  the  unusual  care  given  in  the  selection  of  stones 
and  rustic— an  effect  of  naturalness  not  generally  attained  when  stone 
and  logs  are  used.  The  stones  have  not  been  marred  by  man’s 
chisel,  but  were  selected  because  they  had  been  shaped  by  nature  into 
beautiful  forms  and  stained  with  storm  and  sun  and  moss  as  no  stain 
or  paint  could  hope  to  equal.  The  use  of  timber  is  simple  in  the 
extreme  making  a  strong  and  enduring  structure  without  being  heavy 
and  cumbersome.  The  window-boxes  above  with  the  trailing  ivy, 
the  great  overhang  of  roof,  the  simple  wrought-iron  lanterns,  combine 
in  making  a  most  impressive  doorway. 

ANOTHER  object  lesson  in  the  combination  of  stone  and  logs 
is  given  in  the  detail  on  the  second  page.  The  artistic  laying 
of  the  stones  of  the  arches  can  better  be  realized  in  this  picture. 
When  little  pine  and  cedar  trees  are  planted  in  the  place  prepared  for 
them  and  vines  and  creepers  are  climbing  up  to  meet  those  reaching 
down  from  the  window-boxes  the  effect  will  be  pleasing  in  the  extreme. 
The  windows  shown  in  this  photograph  are  removed  when  summer 
demands  more  air,  creating  of  the  whole  end  of  the  second  floor 
practically  one  great  outdoor  room — surely  an  ideal  place  to  dine, 
up  among  the  trees  looking  out  at  lake  or  river.  One  end  of  this 
room  is  devoted  to  the  a  la  carte  dining  room,  the  other  to  the 
table  d’hote.  The  kitchen  for  these  two  is  on  the  same  floor. 
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In  this  outdoor  dining  room  is  an  immense  fireplace  which  is 
shown  on  the  last  of  the  pages  that  illustrate  this  article.  A  similar 
one  is  built  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  floor.  This  stone  fireplace 
is  six  feet  high  and  burns  logs  ten  feet  in  length.  The  mantel  has  been 
split  from  one  large  tupelo  or  black-gum  log.  Andirons  are  of  ham¬ 
mered  iron  and  make  one  think  that  two  friendly  bears  had  come 
dancing  out  of  their  black  cave  when  the  cheerful  warm  fire  was 
started.  The  davenport  of  split  chestnut  logs  has  been  made  com¬ 
fortable  with  soft  leather  cushions.  Fireside  chairs  of  hollowed 
logs  are  novel  as  well  as  most  suitable  and  comfortable  for  such  a 
room.  The  lighting  fixtures  also  are  unusual  in  design.  They  are 
of  white  birch  and  hand  hammered  iron.  The  panelings  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  are  of  rough  chestnut  timber.  Though  the  exterior  of 
Bear  Mountain  Inn  is  rustic,  the  interior  boasts  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  for  comfort  and  convenience  to  guests  and  facility  in  the 
preparation  of  food  and  service.  The  basement,  blasted  from  solid 
rock,  holds  the  refrigerating  plant,  cold  storage  rooms  (they  must  be 
large  because  the  inn  is  far  from  the  center  of  supplies),  the  power  and 
lighting  plant,  boiler,  bakery,  steam  laundry,  etc. 

The  first  floor  is  a  lunch  room  with  its  kitchen,  and  the  office. 
Because  people  come  in  from  all  directions  to  this  lunch  room  it  has 
been  placed  barely  above  grade.  The  large  lunch  counter  is  curved 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  for  serving.  Here  picnickers  can 
come  in  for  their  coffee,  tea,  milk,  pie,  cake  or  whatever  small  thing 
they  like  to  help  out  the  lunch  brought  from  home  or  they  can  sit 
at  the  small  tables  and  chairs  prepared  for  them  and  partake  of  the 
simplest,  most  inexpensive  of  lunches. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  over-night  guests  as  the  idea 
which  has  materialized  in  this  inn  was  to  provide  people  who  are  able 
to  get  out  of  the  city  for  but  a  day’s  pleasure  under  the  trees,  with  a 
place  to  rest  in  comfort  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
mountain,  river  and  lake  spread  before  them,  give  them  a  beautiful 
place  to  dine  sumptuously,  or  a  convenient  place  to  obtain  a  small 
lunch  or  from  which  they  may  help  out  a  little  the  luncheon  brought 
from  home. 

This  inn  is  a  strong  proof  that  people  appreciate  refinement  and 
taste  in  the  artistic  construction  of  a  building.  Much  of  the  pleasure 
of  going  to  the  Palisade  Park  is  in  seeing  this  building,  sauntering 
along  its  wide  verandas,  resting  on  its  comfortable  chairs  while  con¬ 
templating  the  beauty  of  nature  that  surrounds  them.  Many  people 
are  unable  to  take  long  walks  in  the  mountains  or  those  that  neces¬ 
sitate  a  steep  climb,  though  they  are  eager  to  be  in  the  midst  of  such 
beauty,  see  the  sun  on  the  trees,  breathe  the  stimulating  balsamy  air 
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AN  INN  AT  BEAR  MOUNTAIN  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO 
love  the  country:  This  most  picturesque  entrance  shows  in  de¬ 
tail  the  character  of  the  building  material  which  makes  this  inn 
one  of  the  most  artistic  as  well  as  popular  in  the  country. 


looker  Sr  Marsh,  Architects. 


Tooker  &  Marsh,  Architects. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  INN,  showing  an  exceptional  beauty  of 
architecture:  The  archways  on  the  lower  floor  of  massive  stone  masonry  are 
architecturally  supremely  well  managed. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  DINING  PORCH  OF  THE  INN  AT  BEAR 
MOUNTAIN:  This  overlooks  the  valley  and  the  Hudson. 


A  DETAIL  OF  A 
corner  of  the  inn  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  din¬ 
ing  porch  can  be  closed  in 
with  windows,  also  giving 
a  close  view  of  the  lower 
entrance  porch:  Here  peo¬ 
ple  coming  from  the  city 
can  get  a  cup  of  hot  coffee, 
ice  cream,  etc.,  to  add  to 
the  basket  lunch  brought 
from  home:  Provision  also 
has  been  made  for  those 
who  wish  an  elaborate 
table  d’hote  dinner  or 
meals  a  la  carte:  From 
each  of  these  vast  dining 
rooms  views  of  lake  or 
river  may  be  had. 


THE  APPROACH  TO 
the  inn,  giving  an  interest¬ 
ing  view  of  the  placing  of 
the  building  against  the 
mountain. 


DETAIL 
showing  the  ceil¬ 
ing  in  the  living 
room  of  the  inn: 
The  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  are  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate 
to  the  room  and 
interesting  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  color. 

Chestnut  logs 
used  in  the  rough 
were  cut  from  the 
surrounding  for¬ 
est  and  all  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  treat¬ 
ed  with  creosote 
and  oil  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood 
and  give  a  slight 
weathered  ap¬ 
pearance. 


THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  in  the 
living  room,  a 
fine  bit  of  stone 
architecture  with 
delightful  rustic 
seats  on  all  sides. 


Tooker  &  Marsh,  Architects. 
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and  see  the  velvety  green  tree  garment  that  clothes  the  mountains. 
Much  of  the  pleasure  the  people  gain  from  their  precious  day  in  the 
beautiful  mountains  about  West  Point  would  be  lost  if  this  building, 
constructed  for  them,  had  been  an  ugly  unsuitable  barracks  of  a 
place.  Such  buildings  are  truly  educational. 

No  finer  opportunity  for  the  display  of  architectural  good  judg¬ 
ment  could  be  offered  than  the  building  of  this  inn,  and  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Tooker  &  Marsh,  took  advantage  of  it  in  the  most  inspired 
and  inspiring  way.  It  was  in  their  power  to  construct  a  building 
monstrously  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings  and  purpose,  and 
thus  ruin  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  needed, 
as  has  so  often  been  done  with  country  inns.  Fortunately  for  the 
State  and  for  the  people,  they  have  justified  the  trust  placed  in  them 
and  created  a  building  as  staunchly  beautiful  and  impressive  as  the 
mountains  themselves,  one  that  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people  as 
much  as  the  country  in  which  it  stands,  that  ennobles  rather  than 
mars  the  superb  union  of  mountain,  river,  trees  and  lake. 

It  would  have  been  little  short  of  an  actual  crime  to  have  placed 
before  people,  who  look  forward  for  many  weeks  to  the  joy  of  a 
day’s  outing  in  the  invigorating  and  inspiring  outdoors,  an  un¬ 
sightly  building,  one  that  would  destroy  the  harmonious  atmosphere 
of  the  woodland  scene.  Instead,  they  have  given  us  a  delightful 
object  lesson  in  dignified,  suitable  design  and  construction  that  is  of 
itself  well  worth  coming  out  to  see. 

A  building  bearing  the  impress  of  the  highest  order  of  creative 
life — the  mind  of  man — as  Ruskin  says,  becomes  noble  or  ignoble  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  of  the  mind  that  has  been  visibly 
employed  upon  it.  Tooker  &  Marsh  have  impressed  upon  this 
structure  of  rocks  and  trees,  minds  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  nature. 
They  have  made  it  seem,  as  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  be 
a  creation  of  nature  itself,  for  it  is  formed  of  the  things  already  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  grove  before  it  took  shape.  In  texture,  color  and 
material  it  is  actually  an  integral  part  of  mountain  and  forest.  It 
looks  as  though  it  belonged  there — as  indeed  it  does,  by  divine  right, 
to  give  people  joy  of  sigh!  as  well  as  minister  to  their  convenience  and 
comfort. 
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DENATURED  DRUDGERY,  A  WISE  STUDY 
OF  HOUSE  WORK:  BY  ELIZABETH  A.  WARD 

N  Anglo-American  woman,  a  journalist  by  profession, 
was  revisiting  her  native  land.  Steeped  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  her  adopted  country,  she  found  her  sensibilities 
uncomfortably  jarred  by  certain  conditions  she  met 
with  in  the  home  life  of  her  one-time  school  friends, 
and  the  result  was  an  article  in  a  leading  magazine 
exploiting  the  deplorable  conditions  among  the  “edu¬ 
cated  drudges’’  of  the  United  States.  It  is  significant  of  the  temper 
and  ideals  of  our  country  that  the  very  women  whom  she  visited  as 
well  as  numerous  others  of  the  class  she  was  commiserating  denounced 
the  article  as  unwarranted,  un-American  and  deserving  of  sound 
censure  from  every  thoughtful,  high-minded  American  woman. 

It  is  probably  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  educated  women 
in  America  who  marry  do  not  step  into  homes  of  affluence;  they  may 
marry  not  only  poor  men  but  men  of  less  educational  advantages  than 
themselves,  and  it  seemed  to  be  from  these  premises  that  the  visitor 
deduced  her  sweeping  conclusions  of  the  resulting  dreary  waste  of 
household  drudgery,  unremitting,  irredeemable. 

In  every  household,  it  is  true,  there  is  the  hard,  plain  fact  of 
routine  work  always  to  be  done  and  never  completed,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  only  the  mistress  to  do  it  all.  But  the  fact  of  glorifying  love 
in  it  all  and  of  that  sacred  institution,  home,  otherwise  impossible 
to  so  many  of  our  educated  women,  two  vital  factors  in  the  problem, 
are  too  often  left  wholly  out  of  the  account  by  those  who  would 
criticise  or  pity. 

Nor  is  mechanical  labor  the  only  requirement  in  conducting  a 
household;  for  the  almost  infinite  details,  endlessly  diversified,  of  a 
well-regulated  household  yield  only  to  a  competent  hand  directed  by 
a  trained  mind.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  more  intelligent  house¬ 
keeping  and  homemaking,  and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  Domestic 
Science  departments  have  been  so  widely  created  in  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  In  the  performance  of  the  home’s  humblest  tasks 
a  woman  may  find  not  a  sordid  hampering  of  her  higher  aspirations, 
but  scope  for  applying  the  training  already  acquired  and  opportunity 
for  broadening  and  deepening  it. 

One  very  important  purpose  of  the  higher  education  is  to  train 
the  mind  to  apply  itself  with  productive  energy  to  subjects  not  in 
themselves  attractive  to  it,  and  it  is  a  failure  only  if  it  has  failed  to 
develop  latent  resourcefulness  for  any  emergencies  in  life.  And  yet 
how  often  expression  is  given  to  the  very  prevalent  idea  that,  as 
applied  to  housekeeping,  a  college  education  is  almost  worse  than 
thrown  away.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  following  bit  of  conversa- 
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By  Permission  of  the  Montross  Gallery. 

“The  Seamstress,”  paint¬ 
ed  by  Frank  W.  Benson. 
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tion  floated  to  me  between  jolts  from  the  car  seat  in  front  of  me:  “You 
know  her  father  was  poor  but  he  gave  her  the  very  best  education  he 
could,  even  sent  her  to  college.  Then  she  came  home  and  married  a 
man  that  drank  himself  to  death  and  now  she’s  got  half  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren  to  support,  and  what  good  has  all  her  fine  education  done  her!’’ 

Fools  and  blind  of  heart!  Without  her  education  her  life  must 
have  been  little  more  than  a  colorless  level.  With  it,  many  glimpses 
of  shining  heights  must  have  come  blessedly  as  reliefs  to  the  oppres¬ 
sive  shadows  of  the  daily  round.  And  the  children;  have  they  gained 
nothing  from  the  richer  life  of  the  mother?  Let  us  refrain  our  lips 
when  we  are  tempted  to  say  carelessly,  “She  went  through  college 
and  then  did  nothing  but  get  married.”  It  is  the  noblest  sentiment 
of  the  age  that  exalts  home-making  as  a  woman’s  most  sacred  calling 
in  life.  Then  let  her  come  to  it  with  the  most  thorough  equipment 
the  times  afford,  and  if  circumstances  make  the  so-called  drudgery 
a  part  of  her  work,  her  true  womanhood  will  lend  dignity  to  her 
performance  of  it.  While  she  has  her  health  and  strength  she  will 
unfeignedly  rejoice  that  she  may  contribute  so  large  a  share  toward 
the  comfort  of  her  home. 

OUR  Anglo-American  friend  comments  thus  upon  the  American 
woman:  “There  is  about  her  a  certain  primitiveness,  a  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  Puritan  ancestors  that  makes  it  difficult  for  her 
to  learn  that  even  a  married  woman  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
have  some  higher  duties  than  the  ‘seeing  to'  her  husband’s  dinner  or 
the  suckling  of  her  child.”  May  the  day  never  come  when  the 
mothers  of  our  land  shall  learn  of  any  higher  duties  than  the  comfort 
of  the  home  and  the  care  of  their  children. 

In  many  instances  the  mother  prefers  to  have  her  young  daughters 
rather  than  a  servant  assist  in  the  care  of  the  home,  that  they  may 
learn  the  art  of  good  homekeeping  under  her  careful  supervision. 
“Where  did  you  take  cooking  lessons?”  was  asked  in  wonderment  by 
a  maid  of  her  accomplished  mistress.  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  learned;  I 
grew  into  it  at  home,”  the  young  housewife  answered  simply.  Who 
can  estimate  the  chapters  of  domestic  woe  that  would  never  be 
written  if  more  mothers  allowed  their  daughters  to  “grow  into” 
housekeeping  naturally! 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  American  woman  has  too  much  work  for  an  ideal  home  life,  and 
her  soul  may  thirst  for  deeper  draughts  of  intellectual  stimulant  than 
her  scant  leisure  will  permit,  but  whether  or  not  she  is  a  drudge  depends 
upon  herself.  Drudgery  can  never  be  anything  but  a  subjective 
condition,  and  to  call  a  happy,  contented  woman  of  culture  and 
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education  a  drudge  is  an  unwarranted  paradox.  To  even  a  keen- 
minded  college  woman  the  most  ordinary  kitchen  duties  may  be  a 
blessing  if  done  with  whole  hearted  zest  because  they  are  done  for  her 
home. 

In  many  instances  the  young  married  woman  must  choose  between 
the  luxury  of  books,  pictures  and  travel  and  the  luxury  of  a  servant, 
and  the  chances  are,  other  things  being  equal,  that  she  will  choose  the 
former.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  servant  question  as  it  is  now 
before  us,  high  wages  and  poor  service  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
and  sometimes  no  service  available  at  any  price.  Perhaps  when 
careful,  conscientious  manual  labor  is  accorded  the  dignity  it  should 
receive,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  present  difficulties  in  the 
problem  will  assume  mere  vague  outlines  preparatory  to  vanishing, 
and  none  can  better  set  an  example  of  this  high-mindedness  than  our 
educated  women. 

It  chanced  that  I  was  discussing  this  question  with  an  elderly 
friend  who  had  been  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  in  her  family  to 
leave  the  dear  New  England  home  with  its  comforts  and  luxuries 
and  go  to  far  California,  where  a  more  primitive  life  made  efficient 
domestic  service  quite  impossible.  “I  think  I  must  breathe  a  con¬ 
fession  to  you,”  she  said.  “I  can  see  now  how  foolish  I  was,  but  at 
the  time  I  rebelled  inwardly  very  often  at  having  to  use  my  time  and 
strength  in  work  which  the  rawest  Irish  maid  might  have  done  as 
well.  I  have  learned  to  look  at  it  differently  since,  and  to  realize 
the  value  of  experience  in  house.work.” 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  I  was  visiting  a  college  friend  who 
was  cozily  keeping  house  in  a  city  flat,  having  one  small  son  to  fill 
up  much  of  her  time  aside  from  housework.  To  her  I  broached  the 
subject  of  homemaking  versus  drudgery.  “Well,  there’s  a  lot  of 
truth  in  it,”  she  said  with  a  laugh  that  belied  her  words,  “but  I  find 
that  if  a  woman  really  thirsts  to  keep  up  her  reading  and  music  she 
can  find  time  for  a  lot  of  it.” 

Another  college  friend  went  to  live  in  the  far  West  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  She  wrote  that  she  was  not  very  homesick  because  her  various 
duties  kept  her  mind  healthfully  occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
dangerous  subjects.  “I’ve  been  reading  a  good  deal,  too,”  she 
added,  “for  there  isn’t  so  very  much  work  keeping  house  for  just 
Robert  and  me.”  A  servant  would  obviously  have  been  so  much 
extra  lumber  in  the  home,  and  if  she  had  postponed  her  marriage 
until  her  husband  had  become  firmly  established  in  his  profession 
and  was  able  to  take  her  into  a  spacious  home  with  its  retinue  of 
servants  and  its  troop  of  social  obligations,  who  can  estimate  the  loss 
in  companionship  during  those  years  of  waiting? 
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THE  wife  of  the  country  minister,  especially  in  the  West,  has 
become  proverbial  for  her  deft  versatility  in  meeting  the  many 
demands  made  upon  her,  but  the  appellation  “drudge”  surely 
does  not  belong  to  her.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  college  woman  who, 
after  several  years  of  graduate  study,  became  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
whose  first  charge  was  a  small  village  parish.  It  was  her  particular 
pride  to  do  her  own  housework  and  to  do  it  carefully,  and  yet  to  so 
plan  it  that  there  should  be  time  for  her  modest  but  numerous  social 
duties  and  leisure  for  reading  and  conversation,  to  keep  the  rust  out 
of  her  brain,  as  she  put  it.  She  was  too  wise  to  worry  over  a  fleck 
of  dust  on  the  piano  when  other  more  important  duties  had  taken 
her  time,  and  I  think  this  is  the  usual  attitude  of  the  sensible  college 
woman  toward  excessive  concern  in  minor  details.  Otherwise  her 
college  education  has  failed  to  give  her  the  proper  perspective  and 
balance  between  essentials  and  non-essentials. 

The  burdens  and  pleasures  of  these  homes  fall  upon  husband  and 
wife  alike  for  each  is  purposed  to  be  a  helpmate  to  the  other  as  they 
face  life  together.  A  man  with  his  own  way  to  make,  unaided  by 
inherited  property,  must  count  upon  years  of  work  and  waiting  even 
after  his  necessarily  long  preparation  has  been  completed  before  he 
can  fully  equip  a  home.  But  if  he  asks  a  woman  to  share  his  modest 
income,  and  if  she,  with  her  eyes  open,  willingly  and  even  gladly 
goes  with  him  and  with  her  own  hands  does  the  work  of  the  home, 
and  if,  after  years  of  toil,  she  still  grows  radiant  when  talking  of  it, 
why  should  she  be  thought  of  as  a  strangely  undegenerate  but  for¬ 
lorn  example  of  an  educated  American  woman?  Manual  labor 
scorned  because  it  is  manual  labor  is  an  artificial  standard  unworthy 
of  an  American. 

If  America’s  educated  women  choose  to  be  happy  in  their  simple 
cultured  life,  free  from  cumbersome  Old  World  conventions  and 
traditions,  who  shall  pity  them?  Who  shall  force  upon  them  the 
unwarranted  title  of  drudge? 
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THE  CRAFT  WORK  OF  PEASANTS  IN  WAR 
COUNTRIES 

HEN  we  speak  of  the  craft  work  of  Austria,  we  are 
really  meaning  the  work  of  all  the  peasants  who  are 
in  any  way  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  those  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  Slav  lands,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  farther  east  in 
Herzegovina,  Galicia  and  Bukovina;  then  south  of  the 
Tyrol,  Kustenland  and  Trieste.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
understand  the  great  variation  in  the  art  work  of  these  people  when 
we  realize  the  immense  variety  of  country  in  which  the  people  live, 
work,  and  receive  their  education  and  religious  instruction.  To  the 
west  are  the  Alps,  then  the  Viennese  forests,  and  east  the  Carpathians. 
Bohemia  has  the  wooded  land,  and  south  at  Herzegovina  are  the 
naked  Karst  rocks.  Dalmatia  is  a  long,  low  sea-front,  and  the  plains 
of  Moravia  must  not  be  omitted.  To  complete  the  picture  we  must 
remember  the  high  mountain  pastures  where  the  lonely  shepherd 
tending  his  flock  gives  himself  interest  and  cheer  in  fashioning  objects 
of  art  out  of  bone  or  wood. 

Many  influences  have  come  to  these  peasant  craft  workers  from 
Byzantine  on  the  East  and  from  the  Catholic  world  on  the  West. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a  love  of  beauty  has  persisted  in  the  lives  of 
these  very  hard-working  people,  not  only  in  their  decorations,  in  their 
jewelry,  but  in  their  clothes,  in  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  their 
houses,  in  the  decoration  of  useful  articles  of  furniture  and  kitchen 
utensils,  even  in  the  decoration  of  their  fences  and  doorways.  Wood 
carving,  mural  painting,  fine  metal  work,  excellent  cabinet  work, 
architecture  at  once  durable  and  picturesque;  all  of  these  signs  of  the 
highest,  most  valuable  culture  are  to  be  found  wherever  one  reaches 
far  enough  into  the  interior,  close  enough  to  the  old  peasant  life  to 
get  at  the  existence  of  the  craftsman  untouched  by  civilization  or 
modern  ideas  of  art  work. 

Naturally  every  country  has  its  own  traditions  and  manner  of 
building  and  of  cabinet  work.  In  the  Tyrol  the  old  houses  and  farms 
have  characteristic  forms  and  methods  of  construction;  in  the  Alpine 
lands  houses  are  built  differently  from  the  Carpathians  or  from  Bo¬ 
hemia  or  Moravia.  In  Salzburg  in  Upper  Austria,  the  buildings  show 
the  decoration  of  the  eaves,  of  gables,  of  fagades,  the  latter  being 
adorned  with  fresco  paintings  or  chip-carving.  In  Egerland  the 
houses  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  old  English  cottages,  for  they  are 
half-timbered  or  whitewashed  and  held  together  with  black  timber. 
Among  the  Slovaks  and  Hannaks  the  houses  are  whitewashed  and 
ornamented  with  frescoes  of  national  designs  and  colors.  Here  the 
work  is  usually  done  by  the  women,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  parts 
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of  Holland,  every  spring  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  each  house  is 
re-decorated.  In  Zakopane  the  houses  are  built  entirely  of  wood, 
with  thatched  overhanging  roofs  and  each  peasant  builds  his  own 
house  and  adorns  it  with  his  own  pierced-wood  carving — an  ideal  of 
home  making  which  we  have  sought  in  vain  in  this  country,  and  which 
we  realize  would  lift  architecture  to  a  much  higher  plane  than  we  have 
yet  achieved. 

The  Austrian  peasant  builds  his  house  with  a  view  to  using  it 
for  the  most  practical  purposes.  The  best  room,  the  stube,  is  always 
the  most  elaborate.  In  Tyrol,  Yorarlberg  and  Stvria  the  roof  is 
timbered  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  paneled.  The  heavy  wood¬ 
work  is  ornamented  with  chip-carving.  The  peasant  furniture  in 
this  part  of  the  world  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  nearly  always 
painted  in  some  dull  tone  and  then  ornamented  with  traditional 
designs,  with  flowers  or  with  architectural  forms.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  thought  and  interest  is  given  to  the  bed  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  company  room,  beautiful  bed  linen  is  embroidered  for 
it  and  each  article  of  furniture  is  gay  with  flower  decoration. 

In  Tyrol  and  in  the  German  Bohemia,  the  plates  and  the  tankards 
used  are  of  pewter,  but  mostly  the  peasants  employ  the  earthenware 
painted  in  national  colors  and  brilliantly  decorated.  Everywhere 
among  these  peasants,  the  most  beautiful  embroideries  are  to  be  found, 
not  only  for  dressers  and  for  curtains  but  for  sheets  and  pillow-cases. 
Anything  more  gorgeous,  more  intricate,  more  beautiful  in  crafts¬ 
manship  than  the  head-shawls,  head-scarves,  and  caps  worn  by  the 
Slovak,  Hannak  and  Moravian  women,  it  would  be  hard  to  conjure. 
One  finds  their  drawn-work  as  beautiful  as  the  finest  examples  from 
Mexico,  pillow  lace  that  would  do  for  museum  pieces  and  embroidery 
vying  with  the  most  elegant  of  the  French  workers. 

The  caps  worn  by  the  married  women  show  great  beauty  of  design 
and  execution.  In  olden  days  it  was  the  pious  duty  of  the  mother 
to  fashion  and  work  her  daughter’s  bridal  cap,  which,  after  the  great 
day,  was  carefully  laid  aside  till  the  day  of  death,  when  it  was  again 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  departed  one.  Such  caps  are  even  now 
sacred  to  their  owners,  as  a  touching  incident  will  serve  to  show.  An 
old  Slovak  woman,  bent  with  age,  was  offered,  what  was  to  her,  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  her  cap,  which  was  of  more  than  usual  beauty. 
The  money  would  have  provided  her  with  many  comforts,  but  she 
refused  it,  saying,  in  reverential  tones,  “How  will  my  mother  know 
me?  I  cannot  do  it.”  It  was  the  token  by  which  her  mother  would 
recognize  her  in  that  “far-off  land.” 

The  blouse  is  an  important  article  of  dress  among  all  these  peasant 
people  both  men  and  women.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  how,  from  the 
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AN  ENTRANCE  TO  A  HOUSE  AT  KOROSFO  IN  HUNGARY:  IT 
is  a  pity  that  the  reproduction  cannot  show  the  wonderful  colors  in  the 
costumes  of  these  three  girls  with  their  white  blouses  and  full  sleeves, 
their  black  aprons  and  scarlet  petticoats  and  kerchiefs  all  embroidered 
and  decorated  by  their  own  hands:  The  construction  of  the  gateway  and 
house  beyond  is  of  especial  interest  architecturally  and  very  typical  of 
the  Transylvania  architecture. 


A  PEASANT  GIRL  OF  MORA¬ 
VIA  in  her  bridal  dress,  white 
blouse  with  velvet  bodice,  elaborate 
metal  head-dress  with  embroidered 
streamers,  also  a  richly  embroidered 
belt  undoubtedly  the  work  of  her 
own  hands. 


A  PAINTED  BOX, 
an  interesting  example 
of  decoration,  the  work 
of  the  peasants  of  Lower 
Austria. 


A  CARVED 
and  painted  tub  at 
least  one  hundred 
years  old,  taken 
from  a  peasant 
house  in  Upper 
Austria:  It  was 
undoubtedly  the 
work  of  some 
member  of  the 
family. 


MOST  INTERESTING  HOUSE  AT  MAKO.  HUNGARY:  THE  BALUSTRADE  ABOUT 
the  balcony  on  the  house  at  the  right  is  ornamented  in  elaborate  colors,  violet  and  blue  and 
yellow:  The  blinds  are  also  violet  and  rose  and  the  effect  of  this  color  against  the  old  stucco 
and  the  timber  mellowed  by  time  is  of  rare  beauty. 


A  CARVED  AND  PAINTED 
cabinet  from  Bohemia  made  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
handiwork  of  a  master  craftsman 
among  the  peasant  folk,  a  man  with 
rich  fantasy  and  great  delight  in 
decorated  surfaces:  Evidently  a  na¬ 
ture  lover  and  religious  if  we  may 
count  the  tiny  little  figure  on  the 
upper  panel  as  a  Madonna:  The 
construction  of  the  cabinet  is  essen¬ 
tially  interesting  in  proportion, 
sturdy  and  yet  in  no  way  lacking 
elegance. 
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A  PAINTED  CUPBOARD  OF 
Upper  Austria:  An  example  of  carved  and 
painted  furniture  from  the  hands  of  Aus¬ 
trian  peasants  of  most  unusual  beauty 
both  in  construction  and  in  design:  These 
cupboards  were  made  originally  for  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  found,  for  the 
members  of  the  family  who  are  at  present 
using  them:  They  were  among  the  wed¬ 
ding  presents  that  the  Austrian  peasant 
girl  greatly  desired  and  cherished  and 
passed  on  to  her  children  as  an  heirloom. 


A  CARVED  AND  PAINTED  SPOON 
rack  from  Styria:  The  intricate  design  and 
clever  workmanship  of  this  article  of  house¬ 
hold  utility  renders  it  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  illustrations  in  this  article:  The  sym¬ 
bolic  birds  which  are  perched  on  the  very 
top  to  oversee  the  domestic  felicity,  the 
painting  of  scenes  from  the  family  life  and 
finally  the  cross  and  the  I.  H.  S.  in  the  heart 
below  all  render  it  a  rare  piece  of  peasant 
craft. 


A  CARVED  AND  PAINTED 
marriage  coffer,  also  peasant 
work  from  Upper  Austria:  The 
architectural  design  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cover  is  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  compact  and  the 
beautiful  color  which  is  added  in 
the  circles  makes  an  article  of 
cabinet  work  of  rare  distinction. 


ABOVE  IS  SHOWN  A  CARVED 
and  painted  chair  made  by  the  peasants 
of  Bohemia  at  Egerland:  It  is  unique 
even  among  the  types  of  furniture  con¬ 
struction  to  be  seen  where  each  man 
designs  what  he  likes,  what  interests 
his  fancy  and  what  is  pleasing  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  family:  One  wonders  if 
the  little  figures  are  family  portraits. 


THE  CARVED 
chair  at  the  leff  is 
a  most  interesting 
design  from  the 
hands  of  a  Tyrol¬ 
ese  peasant:  The 
panels  at  the  back 
carry  painted 
decorations  in  the 
center  as  does  the 
lower  one  at  the 
front. 
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simple  strip  of  embroidery  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeve,  the  whole 
garment,  in  some  instances,  has  developed  into  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
embroidery.  Some  of  the  work  is  too  intricate  and  elaborate  to 
describe,  and  the  designs  often  suggest  an  origin  Byzantine  or 
Egyptian.  The  collars  on  the  blouses  of  these  people  are  particularly 
beautiful  and  in  Moravia  the  young  girls  wear  on  their  blouses  a  kind 
of  sailor  collar,  intricately  embroidered  in  black  and  colored  silks. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  to  the  beauty  loving  of  the  world  that  the 
use  of  the  national  dress  is  dying  out  among  so  many  of  these  peasant 
people,  although  if  one  goes  far  enough  inland,  in  Tyrol,  Styria,  Gali¬ 
cia,  Bohemia  and  Istria  beautiful  native  costumes  and  primitive 
social  customs  are  still  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  most  lovely  jewelry 
is  worn  by  the  Ruthenians — elaborate  head  pieces  and  chains  of  silver 
and  gold — while  in  Cortina  metals  are  made  in  delicate  filigree 
patterns  much  more  beautiful  than  that  seen  in  Salzburg  or  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  stecher,  which  serves  to  keep  the  heavy  braids  of  hair 
in  place,  is  still  worn  by  the  maids  of  Tyrol. 

The  painting  of  the  houses  still  prevails,  especially  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  in  this  vicinity  also  the  most  brilliantly  painted  and 
carved  furniture  is  to  be  found.  Here,  too,  one  occasionally  sees 
those  lovely  caps  of  gold  thread  which  were  once  the  pride  of  even" 
woman  who  possessed  them.  There  was  a  time  when  the  peasant 
women  of  Tyrol  reveled  in  fine  embroidered  linens  and  laces  for  the 
decoration  of  their  homes  and  themselves,  but  today  the  finest  pieces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  and  museums,  and  the  peasant  women 
seem  to  prefer  cross-stitched  embroidery,  worked  in  red,  on  homespun 
linen.  The  peasant  men  of  Wallachia  and  Silesia  are  very  much  given 
to  the  wearing  of  ornaments.  They  are  also  expert  craftsmen  ex¬ 
celling  in  chip-carving;  and  the  proper  gift  for  a  lover  of  this  region 
to  make  his  sweetheart  is  an  object  which  he  himself  has  carved,  either 
a  milking  stool,  a  salt  box,  a  knife  handle  or  spoon. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  end  to  the  delightful  variation  of  the 
work  of  the  Moravian  peasants.  They  not  only  use  conventional 
designs,  but  flowers  and  garlands  and  leaves  for  their  embroideries 
and  their  laces.  Their  insertion  embroideries  and  colored  silks  in 
which  conventionalized  peacocks  occur  as  motives,  are  especially 
beautiful.  Then,  very  lovely  embroidered  ornamentations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hoods  of  the  Moravian  women,  the  ground  of  which  is 
completely  covered  with  silk  embroidery  work  in  a  flat  stitch.  In 
addition  there  is  the  bridal  kerchief  and  the  head-shawl  in  white 
silk.  The  colors  which  predominate  in  the  Moravian  embroideries 
are  black  and  white,  red  and  yellow,  with  occasionally  an  outline  of 
gold  and  silver.  And  beautiful  edgings  are  also  made  by  these 
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picturesque  people,  for  collars,  for  shoulder-caps,  for  shoulder-ends. 

The  most  interesting  bead  work  among  the  Austrian  peasants  is 
to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  Huzulians.  These  are  executed  with 
a  sewing  needle  and  a  thread  and  in  technique  closely  resemble  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  embroideries  also  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  prevails,  particularly  in  the  work  on  the  shirts,  the 
head-scarves  and  the  wedding  kerchiefs  of  the  women  and  these 
latter,  are  hung  in  the  white-room  around  the  holy  pictures. 

In  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia  one  finds  bags,  carpets,  satchels,  aprons, 
all  richly  ornamented  from  purely  geometrical  patterns — objects 
which  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  days  gone  by.  Present- 
day  craftsmen  in  this  vicinity  also  find  frequent  stimulus  to  their 
activity  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  which  afford  occupation  for  the  cleverest  carvers  of  the 
village.  In  Salzburg  and  in  the  Tyrol,  wooden  masks  are  made  for 
the  secular  and  sacred  plays,  staves  are  made  for  herdsmen  and 
couriers  and  an  infinite  number  of  manger  figures  for  the  tableaux 
at  Christmas  time.  Then,  there  are  the  wayside  shrines  and  domestic 
altars,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  crosses  for  house  and  stable, 
and  for  the  doves  of  peace.  From  the  hands  of  village  craftsmen, 
too,  come  certain  memorials  called  the  “Mar  ter  In”  pictures 
painted  as  memorials  of  the  dead,  especially  those  who  have  lost  their 
life  in  Alpine  accidents.  Also,  there  are  votive  pictures  and  boards 
on  which  the  dead  are  placed  before  being  put  in  the  coffin. 

In  the  Carpathian  districts  and  Dalmatia  color  is  added  to  the 
woodwork.  A  process  of  wood  decoration,  which  is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  going  back  to  prehistoric  times,  is  pvrography  or  poker 
painting.  This  is  found  in  everyday  articles  among  the  herdsmen 
and  on  the  woodwork  of  the  Goralians  and  of  the  Carpathians. 

Many  of  these  people  have  made  interesting  articles  of  pottery 
for  centuries,  especially  articles  necessary  for  their  own  use — jugs, 
pots  and  onion-dislies.  The  majolica  ware  of  the  peasants  is  espe¬ 
cially  ornate  and  luxurious  both  in  the  Alpine  and  Bohemian  districts. 
In  Istria  every  peasant  woman  takes  a  pride  in  having  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  gaily  decorated  plates.  Among  most  of  these 
people  there  is  what  is  called  a  “bespoke”  ware,  that  is,  special  articles 
of  pottery  ordered  from  a  famous  potter  for  celebration  occasions, 
for  birthdays,  for  civic  meetings,  for  drinking  festivals,  for  hunting 
events,  etc.  Although  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  custom 
pretty  well  throughout  the  world  to  look  down  on  this  peasant  work, 
so  foolish  and  unenlightened  a  point  of  view  has  quite  gone  out,  and 
today  the  peasant  and  his  work  are  taken  seriously  and  his  art  is 
considered  from  a  scientific  and  artistic  point  of  view. 
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THE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA:  BY  DR.  ERNST 
KUNWALD,  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  CINCIN¬ 
NATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BELIEVE  that  the  way  for  America  to  become  a  mu¬ 
sical  nation  is  for  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  to  wish  to  play  good  music.  When  you  play 
music  yourself,  serious  music,  Chamber  music,  you  at 
once  become  a  better  listener,  because  the  best  music, 
the  music  that  has  been  taken  from  the  rich  storehouse 
of  the  genius  of  the  world  must  be  understood ,  it  must 
be  studied,  and  the  way  to  study  a  thing  is  along  the  line  of  perfect¬ 
ing  yourself  in  it.  The  more  you  study  music,  the  more  cultivated 
your  mind  becomes,  and  the  more  you  play  classical  music,  the  more 
you  realize  all  its  variations,  its  difficulties,  its  power,  the  inspiration 
which  gave  birth  to  it  and  the  joy  which  its  production  must  forever 
give  the  world.  The  reason  that  I  believe  in  symphonic  institutions 
is  that  I  am  confident  that  people  who  attend  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  regularly,  who  grow  to  love  it,  who  follow  the  music  with  intelli¬ 
gence  as  well  as  emotion,  will  eventually  desire  to  play  the  music,  and 
once  we  have  audiences  for  our  concerts,  who  are  musicians  them¬ 
selves,  we  will  begin  to  create  great  music  in  America. 

“So  that  the  lack  in  America  is  not  so  much  what  you  call  culture, 
for  I  find  very  many  sincere  music  lovers  in  this  country,  people  who 
are  willing  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  bring  beautiful  music  to  their 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  people  who  care  more  to  hear  music 
than  for  any  other  artistic  pleasure;  but  I  do  find  a  serious  musical 
lack,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  audience  have 
not  the  desire  to  play  themselves. 

“I  believe  that  through  the  musical  festivals,  such  as  we  have  had 
in  Cincinnati  for  a  great  many  years,  we  will  not  only  widen  the  inter¬ 
est  in  music,  but  we  will  help  to  create  the  desire  to  produce  and  to 
execute  music,  because  the  people  who  come  together  in  these  festi¬ 
vals  are  people  who  have  worked  hard  for  the  privilege  of  singing  and 
playing  in  them.  A  two  years’  training  is  necessary  for  any  chorus 
before  it  is  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  two  years’  training  with  rich  and  beautiful 
music,  in  the  atmosphere  of  people  who  love  music,  is  going  to  bring 
about  inevitably  in  most  of  the  workers  the  desire  to  become  actual 
musicians,  not  merely  music  listeners  or  music  performers.  You  see, 
these  festivals  are  not  made  up  of  what  is  usually  called  the  trained 
musician — they  include  children  from  the  schools,  people  from  all 
over  the  city,  with,  of  course,  some  famous  singers  for  the  leading  parts, 
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the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  accompanying 
work. 

“It  has  been  the  custom  in  a  good  many  Western  cities  to  hold 
what  we  called  spring  festivals — a  series  of  concerts  by  a  local  chorus 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  good  work  with  one  or  two  famous  singers 
and  an  orchestra  from  some  other  city.  A  limited  number  of  rehearsals 
are  held  and  an  oratorio  is  given,  a  symphony  concert  and  probably 
a  popular  concert.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  the  cities,  for  the  people, 
for  musical  progress,  but  it  is  not  enough.  I  hope  I  do  not  prove  my¬ 
self  too  much  of  a  local  patriot  when  I  say  that  the  Cincinnati  festivals 
have  for  many  years  been  established  on  a  more  artistic  and  practical 
basis.  We  can  boast  a  chorus  for  our  city  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  people  who  have  been  members  of  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  for  a  long  time  this  chorus  has  devoted  two  years  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  works  to  be  given  in  five  days.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
these  festivals  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  developing  musical  taste, 
in  helping  the  people  to  become  musicians,  in  enlarging  the  culture 
of  the  whole  community,  and  incidentally,  too,  in  helping  the  city  as 
a  business  center.  Our  May  festivals  are  the  greatest  oratorio  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  Middle  West,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be 
overestimated  if  you  want  here  in  America  to  become  a  great  musical 
nation  as  you  have  become  a  great  commercial  nation — a  nation  of 
business  geniuses. 

“I  find  the  interest  in  music  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  is 
growing  daily.  I  am  one  of  the  advisory  committee  in  public  schools 
on  musical  matters.  I  see  the  school  people  and  the  schoolchildren 
are  very  much  interested  in  having  me  superintend  their  orches¬ 
tra  work,  and  pupils  from  these  classes  come  to  our  afternoon  con¬ 
certs  regularly.  For  the  social  community  also  I  feel  that  such  musi¬ 
cal  work  as  we  are  doing  here  is  important.  It  must  of  necessity 
heighten  the  standard  of  culture.  If  people  want  good  music  and 
have  it,  and  grow  to  understand  it,  love  it  and  play  it,  they  will  inevi¬ 
tably  feel  the  urge  for  finer  art  and  painting  and  sculpture.  They 
will  want  more  intelligent  dramatic  presentations,  they  will  want  the 
truer  and  better  home  architecture.  In  other  words,  is  not  all  art 
impulse  one  and  the  same  desire  for  beauty,  only  flowing  out  through 
different  channels;  so  that  if  it  is  cultivated  along  one  line  it  is  bound 
to  seek  the  various  outlets  that  are  essential  to  it? 

“And  artistically,  too,  I  believe  that  for  a  city  to  be  a  musical 
center  must  be  a  valuable  and  significant  thing  for  the  civic  growth 
and  improvement.  To  begin  with,  it  must  bring  together  people  who 
love  music,  who  have  artistic  standards,  and  in  bringing  together 
such  a  community  an  audience  is  furnished  not  only  for  good  music, 
but  for  art  and  literature. 
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The  Photographs  Which  Illustrate 
Dr.  Kunwald’s  Article  Are  Used  by 
Courtesy  of  the  Musical  Courier. 


DR.  KUNWALD:  Conductor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  musician  to  create 
and  organize  music  festivals  in  America. 


A  SINGER  PROMINENTLY 
identified  with  the  musical  life  of  Chicago 
and  the  Middle  West  is  Marion  Green, 
basso:  He  is  also  well  and  favorably 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  East  where  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  success:  Mr.  Green  has 
toured  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Emil  Oberhoffer,  conductor, 
and  other  organizations  of  the  first  rank, 
and  everywhere  his  excellent  work  has 
won  for  him  the  most  sincere  admiration. 


A  BASSO  - CANTANTE 
of  unusual  popularity  is  U.  S. 
Kerr,  the  gifted  American, 
shown  at  the  left:  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
American  concert  stage,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  voice  that  is  rich  and 
smooth  and  remarkably  flex¬ 
ible:  His  interpretations  bear 
the  marks  of  serious  study 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 


ETHELYNDE  SMITH,  SOPRANO, 
shown  at  the  right,  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Portland,  Me.,  her  home  city:  All  New 
England  is  proud  to  claim  her  as  their 
soprano:  Miss  Smith  studied  with  the 
Boston  vocal  teacher,  Clara  Tippett. 

She  has  made  successful  tours  in 
the  Middle  West  as  well  as  many  con¬ 
cert  appearances  every  season  in  the 
Eastern  States:  This  past  summer  she 
sang  in  the  open  at  the  San  Diego  Ex¬ 
position,  accompanied  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Stew¬ 
art  on  the  great  Spreckels  organ:  Her 
singing  has  aroused  widespread  enthu¬ 
siasm. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S 
leading  contraltos  is  Flor¬ 
ence  Mulford:  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  Company,  but 
finds  time  to  appear  in 
many  concerts  and  reci¬ 
tals:  Mme.  Mulford  cre¬ 
ated  the  contralto  role  in 
“Morven  and  the  Grail” 
(Horatio  Parker’s  new 
work),  which  was  given  its 
first  public  performance  in 
Boston,  April  Thirteenth. 
Nineteen  Fifteen:  Her  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Debussy 
music,  in  which  she  spe¬ 
cializes,  has  aroused  the 
wide  interest  of  music 
lovers. 


AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  METRO 
POLITAN  OPERA  COMPANY,  Hcn- 
riette  Wakefield  is  identified  with  such 
operas  as  “Martha,”  "Trovatore,”  “Lohen¬ 
grin,”  “Manon,”  “Tannhauser,”  “Parsi¬ 
fal,”  “Rheingold”:  In  addition  to  her 
work  in  opera,  Miss  Wakefield  devotes 
much  time  to  concert  work. 

She  is  a  favorite  with  large  musical 
bodies,  such  as  the  National  Saengerfest 
at  Milwaukee,  the  United  German  Sing¬ 
ing  Societies  of  Ohio,  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Arion  Saengerfest,  the  Connecticut  State 
Saengerfest,  the  Milwaukee  Music  Ve 
rein,  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  etc.,  where  her  splendid  contralto 
voice  and  charming  personality  have  won 
for  her  great  popularity. 


ARTHUR  ALEXANDER, 
tenor  of  Paris,  London  and 
New  York  and  well  known 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  lived  for  a  while,  is  at 
present  located  in  New  York: 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  studied 
in  various  European  cities, 
also  with  Jean  de  Reszke  in 
Paris,  is  a  thorough  musician 
and  composer  of  ability. 

Mr.  Alexander’s  special 
branch  of  music  is  that  of 
singing  to  his  own  accompan¬ 
iment,  an  art  which  he  has 
brought  to  a  very  high  grade 
cf  perfection. 


MUSIC  FESTIVALS  A  SOURCE  OF  EDUCATION 


“A  great  factor  in  our  musical  life  is  our  symphony  orchestra, 
about  which,  as  it  is  connected  with  me  personally,  I  rather  like  not 
to  say  too  much,  but  asked  about  the  tastes  and  likings  of  the  public 
of  our  symphony  concerts  I  have  to  say  that  there  are  no  very  great 
differences,  so  far  as  modern  music  is  concerned,  between  American 
and  European  audiences.  In  European  audiences  where  there  is 
something  which  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to,  they  do  not  like 
it  in  the  beginning,  they  have  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  not 
that  America  is  so  far  behind  in  her  appreciation, — the  same  condition 
obtains  everywhere.  A  popular  novelty  has  an  immediate  hearing 
and  an  immediate  response,  but  with  the  serious  music  which  is  new 
I  find  everywhere  that  training  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
appreciation.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complicated  modern 
novelty  twice  in  a  season  or  two  consecutive  seasons,  because  of  the 
restricted  number  of  concerts,  as  for  instance  in  Cincinnati,  I  recom¬ 
mend  very  highly  the  institution  of  lectures,  such  as  I  have  accus¬ 
tomed  myself  to  give  before  the  performance  of  a  difficult  work.  For 
instance,  the  last  time  I  gave  a  Bruckner  symphony  the  people  were 
not  very  enthusiastic,  but  before  performing  a  Bruckner  symphony 
again  I  gave  a  lecture  to  my  public,  in  which  I  told  them  many  things 
about  this  work,  and  played  parts  from  the  score,  and  I  am  confident 
that  at  the  next  concert  which  I  am  to  give,  the  Bruckner  symphony 
will  be  understood  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

“So  much  for  the  symphony  concerts.  For  the  popular  concerts, 
of  course,  quite  a  different  policy  must  be  followed.  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  country  which  has  not 
specialized  in  music  should  prefer  popular  to  severe  classic  music,  but 
I  find  that  it  is  possible  to  accustom  audiences  to  the  higher  type  of 
music.  This  is  just  what  I  am  aiming  to  do  in  our  popular  concerts 
in  Cincinnati.  I  am  bringing  before  the  people  music  they  know, 
then  I  am  bringing  modern  serious  music  with  colorful  orchestration, 
and  in  the  same  program  I  am  adding  the  purely  classic. 
j§P  “The  greatest  difference  between  American  and  European  audi¬ 
ences  is  not  in  the  degree  of  liking  and  understanding  modern  music 
novelties  or  popular  music, — it  consists  in  their  different  attitudes 
toward  the  classics, — pure  classics,  especially  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven, — here  the  principle  proclaimed  by  me  in  the  beginning 
must  be  remembered.  The  greater  the  number  of  persons  in  an 
audience  who  themselves  play.  Chamber  music  or  four-handed  piano 
arrangements,  etc.,  the  more  genuine  the  appreciation  of  the  classics. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  modern  concert  goer  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  richer  sound  of  the  usual  popular  and  modern  symphony 
works.  The  beauty  of  music  in  a  modern  orchestra  is  like  a  beautiful 
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person  wonderfully  and  elaborately  dressed;  what  reaches  you  first  is 
not  the  human  beauty  but  the  elaborate  costume.  I  feel  that  to 
become  real  music  lovers  in  America  we  must  understand  the  beautiful 
body  of  music,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  rich  orchestration.  It  is  just 
as  if  you  wanted  to  be  a  true  student  of  human  beauty  and  only 
looked  at  people  who  were  very  much  dressed  up.  The  artist  who 
paints  the  human  being  most  beautifully  is  a  student  of  the  nude. 

“The  beauty  of  our  great  classics,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
is  just  in  music  what  the  simple  human  body  is  in  comparison  with 
wonderful  dressing,  but  to  understand  this  heavenly  inward  harmony 
and  richness  you  must  study  the  nude  in  music  as  in  art,  and  this 
means  careful,  untiring,  'personal  work. 

“The  composers  I  have  found  most  popular  with  Cincinnati 
audiences, — Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Tsehaikowskv, — are  here,  as 
everywhere,  the  most  beloved.  For  reasons  above  mentioned,  there 
is  in  American  audiences  to  be  found  a  certain  beginning  of  weakening 
interest  in  Beethoven  in  comparison  with  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky. 
These  three  musicians  are  all  deeply  passionate  and  great  in  concep¬ 
tion,  but  Beethoven’s  symphonies  are  somewhat  lacking  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  modern  orchestral  color  which  makes  the  works  of  the  other 
two  so  strongly  appealing. 

“It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  and  a  belief  which  has  often  been 
endorsed  in  Cincinnati  by  facts,  that  with  frequent  performances  of 
Beethoven,  given  due  care  and  genuine  enthusiasm,  the  torch  of 
admiration  will  never  be  extinguished.  If  Beethoven  is  presented 
often  enough  the  eyes  and  ears  of  every  generation,  every  nationality, 
will  be  open  to  the  real  greatness  of  this  master  of  all  masters,  whose 
works,  even  if  less  brilliant  in  color,  are  the  most  imposing  structures 
which  the  art  of  symphony  has  brought  forward  up  to  the  present  day. 

“I  could  resume  the  policy  of  the  modern  conductor  as  I  see  it,  in 
the  resolution  to  try  to  give  every7  school,  from  Bach  to  Strauss  and 
Debussy,  the  best  prepared  and  most  enthusiastic  readings  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  see  the  holiest  duty  in  putting  the  great  classics, 
and  especially  Beethoven,  before  the  public  in  their  immortal  beauty 
and  greatness. 

“Just  as  soon  as  people  love  music  in  this  way  there  will  never 
again  be  the  question  of  whether  or  no  an  orchestra  can  be  self-sup¬ 
porting,  because  of  course  it  will  be  possible  for  an  orchestra  to  be 
self-supporting  with  all  the  people  wanting  it,  loving  what  it  can  give 
them  and  needing  it  in  their  artistic  life. 

“But  as  it  stands  today  the  only  truly  self-supporting  orchestra 
I  know  is  in  Europe — the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  leading  for  five  years.  Even  this  orchestra  in 
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Berlin  was  very  much  helped  at  times  and  was  decidedly  elated  to 
receive  a  subsidy  of  sixty  thousand  marks  a  year  from  the  munici¬ 
pality.  I  do  not  think  as  matters  are  in  America  that  even  in  the 
next  thirty  years  we  shall  have  self-supporting  orchestras;  for  in 
America  the  expense  of  supporting  an  orchestra  is  greater,  and  as 
yet  the  response  from  the  people  is  not  so  large. 

“In  addition  to  what  can  be  accomplished  through  our  musical  festi¬ 
vals,  through  our  work  in  the  symphony  orchestra,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  having  opera  here  in  Cincinnati.  I 
believe  that  many  of  our  large  cities  should  have  their  own  opera 
just  as  is  the  case  throughout  Germany. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  establishing  a  duplicate  orchestra,  which  I 
believe  was  recently  mentioned  in  the  Musical  Courier  in  New  York, 
because  I  think  we  have  work  enough  to  care  for  the  one  orchestra  in 
which  we  are  interested,  and  I  do  not  think  at  present  it  could  be 
duplicated  with  benefit  to  the  city.  My  idea  is  to  use  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  not  only  for  concerts,  but  for  the  opera  as  well. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  opera  on  the  scale  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  nor  to  bring  here  many 
expensive  stars.  What  we  want  opera  for  in  this  city  is  something 
more  important  than  either  of  these  matters.  We  want  it  in  order 
to  produce  through  it  the  great  talent  in  our  music  schools,  we  want 
to  use  home  talent  for  the  production  of  a  beautiful  opera.  I  believe 
that  this  should  be  done  in  Cincinnati,  that  it  should  be  done  in  every 
city  that  has  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  believe  eventually  we  should 
have  very  good  performances,  not  only  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man,  but  in  English,  which  so  many  of  the  American  people  crave. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  use  operas  in  our  large  cities  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  producing  local  talent  of  a  high  order  would  be  one  of  the 
ways  of  enlarging  America’s  interest  in  music,  in  enlarging  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  it  and  her  capacity  for  creating  it.” 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HOME  FURNISHING:  BY 
GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

HOEVER  has  toiled  for  a  long,  hot,  dull,  wearisome 
way  through  barren,  uninteresting  country  and  come 
at  last  to  a  shadowy,  quiet,  little  grove  where  flowers 
bloomed  and  a  cool  spring  gleamed,  found  that  his 
whole  being  responded  to  its  beauty,  his  tense  nerves 
relaxed,  his  mind  was  refreshed  and  his  heart  free. 
Some  such  exultation  of  spirit  comes  to  a  man  who 
enters  a  simply,  unpretentiously  furnished  home  after  a  hard,  fatigu¬ 
ing  day  of  work.  The  grove  is  restful  because  it  is  never  pretentious; 
it  is  beautiful  but  is  not,  as  one  might  say,  conscious  of  the  fact. 
This  same  simple  spirit  of  unpretentious  beauty  should  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  every  home.  Pretentiousness  is  the  opposite  of  truth, 
so  never  accomplishes  anything;  a  pretender  is  always  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  never  arrives  anywhere.  Simplicity,  as  Wagner  in  his 
“Simple  Life”  so  eloquently  and  convincingly  points  out,  is  never  re¬ 
legated  to  any  one  phase  of  life.  A  laborer’s  life  may  be  the  most 
complex  and  complicated  of  existences  while  a  rich  man’s  may  be 
free  from  intricacy,  affectations  and  artificiality.  Simplicity  consists 
in  being  one’s  self  with  no  attempt  to  deceive.  A  beautiful  room 
should  be  no  more  pretentious  than  a  beautiful  flower.  It  can  be 
humble  like  the  violet,  sumptuous  like  the  rose,  elegant  and  stately 
like  the  lily,  gracious  like  a  spreading  oak  tree,  but  in  every  case  it 
must  be  itself,  honest  and  with  no  dissembling. 

There  is  something  that  borders  on  immorality  in  imitation  period 
furniture.  It  is  dishonest,  for  it  assumes  to  be  something  that  it  is 
not  and  should  be  as  scorned  as  counterfeit  gold.  Faithful  copies 
are  an  entirely  different  matter  and  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the 
loose,  untruthful  shams,  so  commonly  offered  for  sale.  If  furniture 
is  sold  under  period  names  it  should  be  the  best  possible  representa¬ 
tive  piece.  A  chair  that  is  sold  as  Gothic  or  Jacobean  or  Chippendale 
should  be  a  truthful  reproduction  of  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
work  of  those  times.  Many  of  our  homes  seem  naturally  to  require 
Colonial  furniture.  Some  need  ornate  French,  others  the  rich  Span¬ 
ish,  and  when  supplied  with  honest,  not  fraudulent,  copies  of  those 
periods  are  charming  and  without  affectation,  because  they  truly 
represent  a  period  or  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

In  this  series  of  articles  on  home  furnishing  we  are  endeavoring 
to  point  out,  by  presenting  the  matter  in  several  different  ways, 
the  beauty  of  unpretentiousness.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
make  our  rooms  like  committee  rooms  or  give  them  the  cold  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  class  rooms  or  lecture  hall  by  having 
chairs  all  alike  and  tables  made  after  a  similar  model.  What  is  the 
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AN  EIGHT  SIDED  OAK  TABLE 


A  COUCH 
which  can  be 
used  as  a  day- 
bed:  The  back 
fitted  with 
cane  panels: 
The  frame¬ 
work  of  oak 
with  curved 
arms  and  top 
rail  which 
gives  softness 
and  grace. 

The  use  of 
the  console  at 
the  head  o  f 
this  couch  is 
novel,  conven¬ 
ient  and  decor¬ 
ative:  It  will 
hold  the  books 
ready  for  read¬ 
ing,  a  vase  of 
flowers  and  a 
small  lamp 
and  helps  form 
an  interesting 
group  in  the 
room. 


with  its  rich  interesting  beauty,  ap¬ 
propriate  for  drawing  room,  library 
or  sitting  room:  Leather  covered  oak 
chairs  sturdy  in  construction  yet 
graceful  in  design,  also  appropriate 
for  various  rooms. 


Designed 

and 

Executed 

by 

Gustav 

Stickley. 


A  DAVEN¬ 
PORT  at  once 
cozy  and  lux¬ 
urious:  The 

beautiful  turn¬ 
ing  of  the 
stretcher  gives 
it  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ap¬ 
pearance:  The 
little  table  at 
the  end  is  also 
of  oak,  well 
turned  and 
constructed 
with  rare  pre¬ 
cision:  This 
little  table  is 
appropriate  by 
a  window,  at 
the  head  of  the 
davenport  o  r 
at  the  side  of 
a  bed. 


THIS  MODERN  REFECTORY  TABLE  SHOWS  A 
delightful  innovation  of  design  in  the  placing  of  the  legs:  The 
breaking  of  the  stretcher  rail  by  extra  legs  is  a  part  of  an  un¬ 
usual  but  well  thought  out  construction:  The  chair  at  the  side 
of  this  table  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  davenport  above. 


- 


BOOK  CASES  WITH  GLASS  DOORS  THAT  PROTECT 
the  books,  while  permitting  the  rich  variety  of  their  bindings  to  show 
and  add  their  pleasant  color  to  a  room,  do  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  one  article  of  furniture,  unless  it  be  a  piano,  to  bring  about  a 
comfortable  home  atmosphere. 

This  one  of  dark,  warm-toned  oak,  substantial  but  not  heavy 
looking,  with  the  graceful  Gothic  treatment  of  doors  and  simple  dec¬ 
orative  carvings, 
with  the  arm  chair 
beside  it  with  its 
beautiful  carved 
stretcher  upholstered 
in  richly  covered 
tapestry,  and  a  bright 
jar  of  gay  berries  or 
flowers  upon  it, 
forms  an  inviting 
and  dignified  group 
for  library,  study  or 
hall. 


THE  DAY- 
BED  has  come 
to  be  almost 
an  indispen¬ 
sable  article  of 
household  fur¬ 
niture:  The 

one  at  the 
right  is  quaint 
and  charming, 
light  and  orna¬ 
mental,  but 
strong  and  en¬ 
during. 

The  hand 
turned  posts 
give  it  an  old- 
time  air  which 
is  distinctly  in¬ 
teresting. 


WRITING 
tables  provided 
with  a  drawer  in 
which  envelopes 
and  paper  can  be 
hidden  from  sight 
are  preferred  b  y 
some  people  to  the 
usual  writing  desk. 

Such  a  table  fit¬ 
ted  with  squares  of 
Chinese  brocade,  a 
red  lacquered  torii 
penholder  and  tall 
mahogany  bud  vase 
is  a  new  form  that 
will  find  a  welcome 
because  of  its 
adaptable  qualities: 
The  little  stool  also 
is  a  novelty. 

In  these  three 
pieces,  recent  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  shop,  three 
distinct  forms  of 
hand  turning  may 
be  seen. 


THIS  LONG 
library  table  is 
unusual  in  the 
design  of  the 
eight  legs  and 
stretcher  rails: 
This  design 
gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of 
paneling:  The 
chair  at  the  left 
is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity  and 
use  of  the 
square  frame 
and  the  arch  of 
the  back. 


ETHICS  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 


advantage  in  this  mechanical,  dull  furnishing  of  a  room?  Why 
should  we  carelessly  and  foolishly  purchase  things  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  related  beauty  one  to  another  and  their  use  to  us? 
Chairs  all  alike,  arranged  in  a  row,  can  never  make  a  room  pleasant 
and  homelike.  How  much  better  that  each  piece  should  have  been 
designed  separately  instead  of  as  part  of  a  group.  We  buy  furniture 
in  sets,  simply  because  we  drift  into  such  purchasing  carelessly  with¬ 
out  exercising  love,  understanding  or  imagination.  After  we  have 
lived  with  them  for  a  short  while,  we  often  come  to  hate  them.  We 
should  give  more  study  to  the  matter  of  furnishing  our  homes,  buy¬ 
ing  a  few  things  at  a  time,  as  we  find  articles  that  we  like,  and  thus 
gradually  build  up  our  home  as  we  would  build  up  our  education. 
If  we  buy  too  quickly  and  without  thought,  we  not  only  overcrowd 
our  homes,  but  give  them  the  appearance  of  display  rooms  instead 
of  homes. 

How  charming  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  simply  furnished  with 
chairs  of  different  shapes  and  uneven  heights,  and  not  too  many  of 
them  so  that  they  seem  in  the  way,  with  tables  of  different  shapes,  a 
useful,  substantial  one  to  put  books  and  a  lamp  upon,  and  a  gracefully 
curved  console  against  the  wall,  with  comfortable  looking  day-bed, 
and  plenty  of  luxurious  downy  pillows  upon  it,  with  a  carved  chest, 
perhaps  a  few  pictures  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  shapes  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  were  wanted,  soft  light  coming  from  silk  shades.  Certain 
pieces  of  furniture  of  widely  different  types  are  companionable  as  are 
some  people  of  diametrically  different  characters.  Why  not  have 
our  rooms  filled  with  furniture  of  different  types  as  we  enjoy  having 
friends  of  different  interests?  There  is  some  underlying  bond  that 
draws  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  like  certain  people,  together,  that 
makes  them  seem  congenial,  that  acts  as  a  foil  to  each  others’  best 
qualities. 

A  distinguished  man  of  culture  and  refinement  accustomed  to  the 
most  luxurious  living  found  that  he  did  not  feel  strange  when  talking 
with  the  chief  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  Bedouins  because  they  had  a 
mutual  bond  of  sympathy  in  the  love,  interest  and  appreciation  of  a 
good  horse;  they  became  the  best  of  friends,  enjoyed  one  another’s 
company  and  gained  much  through  association. 

If  we  can  have  but  only  one  living  room,  why  should  we  have  only 
one  type  of  thought  in  it,  such  as  is  represented  by  a  set  of  furniture? 
We  do  not  have  but  one  kind  of  book  in  our  library  or  one  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  upon  the  wall;  we  do  not  choose  but  one  kind  of  friend.  Variety 
of  form  and  type,  of  color  and  of  size,  makes  far  greater  grace,  in¬ 
formality  and  sense  of  comfort.  There  is  always  an  unconscious 
feeling  that  in  the  mind  of  the  host  or  hostess  there  is  but  one  strict, 
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This  room  though  modern  has  the  quality  of  beautiful  old  homes  because  of  the  har¬ 
monious  variety  of  furniture  and  background  of  rich  oak  paneling. 


rigid  standard  of  philosophy  and  thought  that  would  discountenance 
all  others  as  impossible  and  beneath  their  interest.  We  all  like  rooms 
that  put  us  at  ease,  so  that  the  best  that  is  in  us  of  kindliness,  wisdom 
or  wit  is  realized. 

We  are  showing  a  few  more  pieces  of  furniture  that  carry  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  individuality  and  originality,  yet  are  genially  and  ac¬ 
commodatingly  adaptable  to  the  character  of  other  pieces.  Take 
the  eight-sided  table  in  the  first  illustration.  It  would  act  in  a  har¬ 
monizing  way  in  a  room  of  almost  any  type,  for  it  is  alike  enough  with 
its  graceful  carving,  spindles  and  base  to  harmonize  with  some 
articles,  and  different  enough  with  its  octagonal  top  to  add  variety. 
It  brings  a  quality  of  difference  to  its  companion  tables  and  chairs. 
The  chairs  by  its  side  are  of  the  good-natured  kind,  that  can  be  moved 
from  the  dining  room  to  the  hall  or  to  the  library  without  losing  their 
dignity,  as  it  were,  and  so  looking  ill  at  ease,  out  of  place,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  uncomfortable  and  disgruntled  about  it.  They  would  be 
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lovely  and  gracious  anywhere  they  were  placed,  because  that  is  their 
nature  and  no  surprising  change  of  environment  would  alter  it.  They 
fit  in  happily  with  the  table,  yet  would  be  on  equally  friendly  terms 
with  the  davenport  and  the  little  table  shown  in  the  photograph 
below.  The  hand  turning  is  different  in  each  of  the  pieces;  each  has 
its  own  intimate  character,  yet  neither  quarrels  with  the  others.  The 
davenport  can  be  used  as  a  day-bed,  for  it  is  both  wide  enough  and 
long  enough,  and  can  be  covered  with  many  kinds  of  materials.  The 
cane  panels  in  the  back  and  the  curve  of  the  arm  and  top  rail  give 
softness  and  grace. 

All  these  articles,  the  most  recent  creations  of  the  Craftsman 
shops,  are  of  oak,  finished  by  Mr.  Stickley’s  new  method,  so  that 
all  the  native  rich  warmth  and  glow  of  the  wood  is  retained.  No 
luster  or  veneer  conceals  the  pattern  of  the  grain,  for  it  has  been 
treated  more  as  the  Japanese  treat  wood,  that  is,  by  rubbing  and 
bringing  out  its  character,  rather  than  by  concealing  it. 

The  second  group  of  photographs  shows  a  distinctly  fine  class  of 
furniture,  yet  the  pieces  have  this  same  conveniently  interchangeable 

and  adaptable  character.  The  davenport 
can  serve  as  a  bed  in  case  of  need,  can  be 
upholstered  in  any  material  or  color  desired, 
is  soft,  cozy  and  luxurious-looking.  The 

beautiful  turning  of 
the  stretcher  rail  gives 
charm  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  This  piece,  and 
the  chair  shown  below, 
are  truly  cosmopoli¬ 
tan.  They  would 
fit  in  a  simple,  old 


This  hand-turned  oak  furniture  in  the  new  finish  brings  distinction  to  living  room  or 
hall. 
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fashioned  house  as  sociably  as  in  the  most  elegant  of  modern  ones. 
The  long  table  shows  a  delightful  innovation  of  design  in  the  placing 
of  the  legs,  the  breaking  of  the  stretcher  rail  by  the  extra  legs  gives 
good  line  of  design,  as  well  as  increases  the  strength  of  construction. 

The  quality  of  this  furniture  that  makes  it  so  notably  different 
from  any  other  is  rather  difficult  to  describe.  It  seems  alive  like  a 
tree  out  in  the  forest  and  makes  us  want  to  say  of  it  as  we  would  of 
a  beautiful  tree  that  it  is 

“Sturdy  with  fifty  winters,  gracious  with  fifty  summers.” 

It  is  sturdy  of  construction  and  gracious  of  line,  vigorous  yet  kindly 
and  its  effect  on  the  atmosphere  is  as  enlivening  and  refreshing  as 
the  introduction  of  something  brought  in  from  the  woodland. 


One  of  the  guards  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  seemed  especially 
interested  in  the  treasures  under  his  care  and  gave  the  old  makers 
rare  praise  in  his  own  appreciative  way:  “They  did  nothing  but 


leave  beautifulness  behind  them,”  he  said  with  the  utmost  reverence 
for  the  men  who  were  able  to  make  the  things  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  go  to  admire  and  study.  ery  little  of  our 
present-day  furniture  will  find  place  in  the  treasure  houses  of  the 
future.  Such  articles  as  we  have  been  illustrating  combine  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  lasting  greatness  because  of  their  simplicity  and  workmanship. 
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A  CRAFT- WORKER  WITH  JEWELS:  RICH 
DESIGNS  WITH  AMERICAN  “STONES” 

“Imagination  gathers  up 
The  undiscovered  universe 
Like  jewels  in  a  jasper  cup.” 

IDDEN  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  our  silent  and  som¬ 
ber  mountains,  in  the  crevices  of  our  sun-bright 
desert  rocks,  in  the  bed  of  sparkling  streams,  along 
the  shore  of  our  blue  seas,  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones  glow  and  burn  with  as  varied  and  marvelous 
a  palette  of  colors  as  any  that  paint  the  clouds  when 
the  sun  is  setting.  Turquoises  like  the  skies  of  Italy ; 
matrix  of  peacock  and  green;  lazulite  running  an  uninterrupted  blue 
harmonic  scale;  opals  flaming  as  fire;  deep  rose  and  pale  bluish  quartz; 
pink  rhodolite  touched  with  green  as  though  it  were  a  moss  rose-bud 
that  gleamed  on  a  rock;  liquid  sapphires  pale  amethysts,  garnets  and 
topazes,  sullen  bloodstones,  sea  green  ^and  true  blue  beryl,  gray 
chalcedony,  chrysoprase  like  frozen  bubbles  of  the  sea,  emeralds 
like  the  grass  of  spring,  rubies  and  moonstones,  sleep  undisturbed 
waiting  for  the  jeweler  Prince  to  waken  them  to  life  and  give  them  the 
setting  their  beauty  deserves. 

In  the  vast  storehouse  of  our  land  are  agates,  chiastolite,  feldspar, 
azurite,  malachite,  peridot,  kunzite  and  an  innumerable  company  of 
gems  and  stones  yielding  the  goldsmith  every  marvelous  phase  of 
color  he  can  desire.  Some  of  the  stones  are  streaked  and  splashed, 
or  blended  in  a  way  that  makes  them  especially  interesting  as  bits 
of  color  to  the  jewel  worker,  though  these  variations  take  away  their 
worth  from  a  dealer  who  desires  his  stone  true  to  type.  Our  crafts¬ 
men  are  constantly  finding  new  and  beautiful  ways  of  using  these 
exquisite  bits  of  color,  not  only  as  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
but  as  useful  articles  for  the  house.  Doubtless  we  will  find  many 
other  lovely  and  valuable  gems,  not  yet  familiar  to  our  lapidaries, 
stored  away  in  secret  corners  of  our  land  as  we  come  to  know  it  more 
intimately. 
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The  asceticism  of  our  pioneer  women  which  drove  them  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  wearing  of  beautiful  clothes  and  jewels,  to  deny 
themselves  for  conscience’s  sake,  whatever  savored  of  worldly  pride 
or  made  them  appear  seemly  in  the  sight  of  men  is  certainly  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  contrast  from  the  attitude  of  their  extravagant  descendants, 
the  women  of  today.  Sackcloth  and  ashes,  homespun  and  Quaker 
gray  by  the  alchemy  of  progress  have  become  transmuted  into  gay 
dashing  color  and  immoderate  display  of  jewelry.  The  pendulum 
which  swung  toward  self-denial  and  suppression  of  a  natural  desire  for 
beauty,  has  now  swung  as  strongly  the  other  way  toward  indulgence 
and  the  unbridled  enjoyment  of  beauty.  This  continual  gratification 
of  the  instinct  for  personal  adornment  has  resulted  in  a  fine  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  use  of  lovely  colors  and  graceful  forms. 
American  women  have  been  apt  in  learning  the  art  of  dressing  well 
and  suitably,  and  though  looking  admiringly  to  the  Old  World  for 
counsel,  are  gradually  leaning  toward  a  fearless  and  free  expression 
of  their  own  individuality. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  our  progress  toward  individuality  is 
most  noticeable  is  in  the  matter  of  our  use  of  jewelry,  for  women  have 
recently  taken  to  making  as  well  as  to  wearing  ornaments  of  silver 
and  gold  set  with  our  own  beautiful  gems.  With  a  handful  of  multi¬ 
colored  stones  from  our  own  mountains  and  a  knowledge  of  silver 
and  gold  and  alloys  a  woman  jeweler’s  imagination  springs  to  activity 
and  she  fashions  articles  that  add  the  finishing  touch  to  costumes,  as 
no  man  with  his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  woman’s  mind  and 
gowns  could  ever  think  to  make. 

MANY  American  women  jewel  workers  have  done  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  with  our  native  gems,  the  bright  pebbles  of  our 
shores  and  the  bubble-pearls  of  Abalone  shells.  Many  are  join¬ 
ing  the  ranks  of  those  who  love  to  make  ornaments  for  other  women  to 
wear.  We  are  showing  some  of  the  work  of  one  woman  who  is  steadily 
gaining  international  recognition  for  originality  of  design,  rare  color 
sense  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  All  the  articles  illustrated  here 
are  the  work  of  Angela  R.  Yedder,  the  wife  of  the  architect,  Enoch 
Rosekrans  Yedder,  who  is  the  son  of  the  great  and  revered  Elihu 
Yedder.  With  tools  of  her  own  making  she  carries  out  designs  of  her 
own  creating,  blending  jewels  and  metals  into  astonishing  combina¬ 
tions  of  color.  Silver  chains  like  frost  patterns,  rings  like  magicians’ 
charms,  jewel  boxes  and  vanity  cases  come  from  her  workshop. 

Her  great  gift  for  harmony  of  colors  is  shown  in  the  gracefully 
shaped  bag  made  of  silvery  moonstone-blue  velvet,  mounted  in  silver, 
set  with  moonstones.  Moonstones  drip  from  the  top  of  the  bag,  from 
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A  LAPIS- 
lazuli  blue 
suede  purse 
mounted  in 
o  x  i  d  i  z  e  d 
silver,  set 
with  rich 
specimens 
of  lapis- 
lazuli,  a  t 
the  right  of 
the  picture, 
and  a  bag 
of  silvery 
silk  em¬ 
broidered  in 
silver, 
mounted  in 
silver  set 
with  moon¬ 
stones,  i  n 
the  center: 
These  give 
a  fair  idea 
of  Mrs. 
Vedder’s 
gift  in  har- 
m  o  n  i  zing 
color  of  ma¬ 
terials  and 
metals. 


THE  CLOISONNE  ENAMEL  CARD 
case,  purse  and  vanity  box  combined  at 
the  left  of  this  photograph,  the  vanity 
case  at  the  right  corner  and  the  jewel  box 
of  copper-gilt  and  silver  repousse  set  with 
Japanese  corals  and  fresh  water  pearls 
are  good  examples  of  finished  craftsman¬ 
ship. 


From 
Angela  R. 
Fodder’s 
Workshop. 


THE  BAG  IS  THE  FINAL 
emphasis  of  the  perfect  costume 
and  should  be  especially  designed 
to  complete  the  color  scheme: 
Some  women  carry  this  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  using  their  own  birthstones 
as  jewels  and  the  color  correspond¬ 
ing  to  each  month:  At  the  left  is 
one  such  especially  designed  bag: 
Below  are  several  novel  designs 
from  Mrs.  Vedder’s  workshop: 
These  are  all  made  with  tools  of 
her  own  manufacture. 


THE  BAG  BELOW  IS  OF 
dark  amethyst  brocade:  The  top  is 
formed  of  open  work  silver  and 
gold  set  with  amethysts  and  silver: 
Amethysts  and  silver  also  form  the 
chain  so  that  the  bag  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  amethyst,  silver  and  gold 
worked  out  in  metal  as  well  as 
material  of  the  bag. 
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fine  silver  chains  like  drops  of  water  from  a  fountain.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  a  large  caboshon  moonstone  hangs  in  a  silver  net. 
Another  is  of  lapis-lazuli-blue  suede  mounted  in  oxidized  silver  set 
with  specimens  of  richest  lapis-lazuli.  Still  another  is  of  heavy 
gray  silk  embroidered  in  silver,  mounted  in  Spanish  repousse.  One 
of  her  ambitions  is  to  have  a  bag  shop  of  her  own.  She  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  wide  opportunity  for  color  and  texture  combinations 
permitted  in  bags.  She  says  they  are  the  finishing  touch  of  a  costume 
and  therefore  should  be  especially  made  of  a  material  and  form  to 
carry  out  and  to  emphasize  the  gown.  In  an  elaborate  costume  the 
final  emphasis  rightly  belongs  to  the  goldsmith  and  jeweler. 

Vanity  cases  are  also  important  adjuncts  of  modern  costuming, 
and  she  treats  them  in  much  the  same  way,  designing  each  one  to 
complete  and  perfect  the  scheme  of  color.  One,  a  cloisonne  enamel 
card  case,  purse  and  vanity  box  combined,  is  of  copper  gilt  set  with 
peacock-blue  wood-opals — a  wonderfully  rich  and  striking  creation. 
In  the  center  of  another  copper-gilt  card  case  she  has  set  a  Roman 
coin  bearing  the  sign  of  Gemini.  In  each  of  the  corners  is  a  similar 
sign  and  between  them  a  hazelnut  design,  emblem  of  this  month,  in 
repousse.  The  clasp  is  a  parti-colored  sapphire,  talismanic  stone  of 
Gemini.  This  was  made  for  one  who  cared  for  such  astrological 
emblems  of  her  birth  month.  She  made  also  a  similar  case  of  copper 
set  with  topazes  using  the  sign  of  Scorpio  with  the  monogram  of  the 
owner  on  the  back.  Sometimes  to  get  the  desired  color  effect  she 
makes  an  alloy.  One  cigarette  case  of  her  workmanship  is  of  iron  and 
copper  inlaid  with  sixteen  karat  white  gold;  in  this  is  set  a  gold  matrix. 
Another  of  her  choice  designs  is  a  jewel  case  of  copper,  gold  and  silver 
repousse  after  an  old  Celtic  design  set  with  Japanese  corals  and  fresh 
water  pearls. 

Her  idea  of  jewel  making  is  to  get  back  to  one  man  pieces  and  to 
get  people  to  wear  the  jewelry  most  suited  to  them.  She  thinks  that 
the  modern  jeweler  should  be  able  to  do  anything  and  everything, 
from  the  blending  of  metals  to  the  cutting  and  mounting  of  the  stones, 
chasing,  enameling,  repousse,  etc.  The  repousse  work  is  almost  a  lost 
art  nowadays  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  silversmith’s  arts. 
It  has  been  pushed  aside  in  favor  of  cheaper  work.  Though  a  close 
student  of  old  jewelry  her  work  is  marked  by  originality.  It  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  inspiration  save  that  from  her  own  mind  as  she 
fingers  our  American  jewels.  They  suggest  to  her  the  forms  in  which 
they  could  most  perfectly  be  set. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FLOWERS 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

“To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

— Wordsworth 


F  we  think  of  the  deepest  meaning  of  Wordsworth’s 
lines  we  realize  that  he  must  have  received  this  pro¬ 
found  impression  of  the  beauty  of  flowers  out  of  doors, 
where  the  sight  of  the  wind  swaying  some  tender, 
fragile  blossom  had  stirred  his  soul  deeply.  And  it  is 
true  that  the  outdoor  surroundings,  the  atmosphere,  the 
sunlight,  the  wind,  all  add  to  the  mysterious  beauty  of 
the  growing  blossom.  But  this  does  not  debar  us  from  realizing  the 
enchanting  possibilities  for  beauty  that  flowers  give  us  indoors. 

The  Japanese  people  have  always  realized 
this,  and  they  have  made  it  a  great  art  to 
arrange  flowers  so  that  we  see  to  the  utmost 
their  real  values  in  decoration.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  many  of  the  Japanese  painters 
to  write  the  verses  for  their  own  pictures, 
giving  some  impression  of  the  inspiration  which 
flowers  have  been  to  artists.  Korusai,  in  the 
poem,  which  he  writes  of  his  own  painting  of 
young  girl,  says: 

“Lo!  I  will  draw  two  lovers  there, 

Alone  amid  their  April  hours, 

With  lines  as  drooping  and  as  fair 
As  flowers.” 

In  all  Japanese  poetry  we  feel  that  flowers  stand 
to  the  people  for  youth,  for  freshness,  for  joy,  and 
that  is  why  unquestionably  they  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  interior  decoration  in  Japanese  houses. 

In  fact,  all  the  arts  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
humanities  in  the  Japanese  expression  of  them.  If 
the  spirit  of  a  man  is  to  be  presented  or  the  fantasy 
of  youth,  the  richness  of  rare  art  enfolds  it  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Japanese  writer.  In  the  portrait 
of  an  actor  in  a  tragic  role,  we  read  that  “a  mu¬ 
sic  encompasses  him  like  the  thunders  that  pour 
across  the  heavens,”  or  “with  the  strength  of  the 
hills  he  waits.”  The  Japanese  preeminently  have 
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THIS  GROUP 
of  furniture  shows 
Jacobean  influ¬ 
ence:  Being  of 
rich  warm  oak  it 
would  be  bright¬ 
ened  by  almost 
any  kind  of  flow¬ 
er:  The  basket 
and  bowl  on 
either  side  of  the 
console  give  vari¬ 
ety  of  form,  tex¬ 
ture,  coloring  and 
height. 

Two  novel  ar¬ 
rangements  o  f 
flowers  are  thus 
brought  closely 
together:  The 

form  and  size 
should  b  e  dis¬ 
tinctly  different 
and  kept  far  from 
the  old  style  of 
having  vases  in 
pairs. 


FURNITURE  NOT  ONLY 
makes  a  wonderful  background  for 
flowers,  but  sometimes  suggests 
the  form  in  which  they  could  be 
arranged. 

Sometimes  the  polished  surface 
of  a  mahogany  table  permits  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  a  rose  rising 
above  the  edge  of  a  bowl  will  be 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  thus  en¬ 
hancing  its  beauty. 

Sometimes  a  tall  vase  holding  a 
single  rose  placed  in  front  of  the 
mirror  from  its  reflection  of  the 
flower  will  lift  the  whole  room  into 
beauty. 


PART  OF 
the  beauty  of 
these  two  sim¬ 
ple  sprays  of 
stock  lies  in 
the  shadow 
they  cast  upon 
the  gray  wall; 
As  in  nature 
nothing  is 
more  beautiful 
than  the  sil¬ 
houette  of  a 
flower  upon  a 
rock,  so  in  the 
home  a  shad¬ 
ow  gives  the 
effect  of  out¬ 
door  natural¬ 
ism. 


UPON  THE  LEFT  HAND  OF  THE 
desk  is  a  branched  china  vase  something 
like  a  candelabra:  Below  are  two  smaller 
vases  in  the  same  ware  and  style. 

This  new  grouping  of  vases  per¬ 
mits  a  cascade  of  violets,  extremely  airy, 
graceful  and  unusual:  Such  a  candelabra 
for  flowers,  standing  in  the  center  of  a 
lunch  table  with  individual  vases  to 
match  before  each  plate,  would  make  a 
fairylike  table. 


SLENDER  MAHOGANY  BUD  VASES 
supplied  with  glass  or  tin  insert  to  hold  water 
are  one  of  the  newest  and  most  graceful  forms 
for  flower  arrangement:  Almost  any  small 
flower  looks  well  in  them  and  their  height 
makes  them  especially  suitable  for  luncheon 
table  or  chiffonier. 


THE  VALUE  OF 
living  bits  of  flower  color 
in  a  room  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

A  room  that  lacks  the 
homelike  quality  is  made 
instantly  more  livable  by 
introduction  of  vases  filled 
with  flowers  of  colors  to 
suit  the  room. 


FLOWERS  ARRANGED  IN  A  RING 
vase  of  Austrian  porcelain  in  many  shades 
made  in  a  circle  from  which  arise  stems  into 
which  flowers  can  be  placed  are  extremely 
ornamental. 


THIS  FLOWER 
pot  of  wood  with 
two  birds  perched 
upon  a  trellis  has 
been  designed  to 
hang  upon  the 
walls  of  a  sun  par¬ 
lor  or  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  room:  And  one 
flower  or  even  a 
green  vine  gives  an 
effect  unusually 
decorative. 


IN  THIS  CHARMING  ARRANGEMENT  FOR 
tea  table,  roses  have  been  used  for  the  center  bouquet 
and  violets  for  the  closer  enjoyment  of  the  guest 
have  been  set  beside  each  place. 


* 


IF  LIVING  FLOWERS  CANNOT  BE 
had  by  the  city  dwellers  a  bunch  of  leaves  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  autumn  woods  or  some  of  the 
many  evergreens,  such  as  laurel,  rhododendron 
or  leucothae  placed  in  a  jar  serves  to  carry 
the  woodland  spirit  into  the  house:  Such  a  jar 
shown  at  the  right  placed  in  a  hall  gives  pleas¬ 
ant  atmosphere  on  entering  the  home. 


A  BRIT¬ 
TANY  basket 
filled  with  sil¬ 
very  gray  bay- 
berries  or 
burnt  orange 
and  scarlet  bit¬ 
tersweet  pro¬ 
vides  color  and 
beauty  if  more 
p  e  rishable 
flowers  cannot 
be  had. 


THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ABOVE  DECORATION  LIES  IN  THE 
color  of  the  vase  used  in  combination  with  the  furniture  and  the  contrasting 
of  a  large  with  a  small  arrangement  of  vases:  Flower  holders  of  bronze  in  the 
form  of  turtle,  frog  or  lotus  leaf  must  be  placed  in  such  a  low  bowl  as 
shown  at  the  right  to  hold  the  stems  of  the  flowers  placed  with  it. 


NEW  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS 


the  feeling  that  all  arts  are  closely  related 
and  all  intimate  to  man  in  his  highest  ex¬ 
periences.  Hosoda  Yeishi  thus  supplements 
the  beauty  of  his  portrait  of  a  woman: 

“Out  of  the  silence  of  dead  years 

Your  slender  presence  seems  to  move — 

A  fragrance  that  no  time  outwears — 

A  perilous  messenger  of  love.” 

Again  we  feel  the  sense  of  youth  and 
flowers — “a  fragrance  that  no  time  out¬ 
wears.” 

But  great  as  is  the  loveliness  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  understanding  and  presentation  of 
flowers  in  their  painting,  in  their  poetry,  in 
their  homes,  The  Craftsman  does  not  so 
widely  advocate  Japanese  floral  schemes 
for  the  American  home,  as  do  so  many 
magazines  and  writers.  We  appreciate  to- 
the  utmost  the  art  of  flower  arrangement 
as  the  Japanese  artists  have  felt  it  and  pre¬ 
sented  it ;  we  feel,  too,  that  it  is  right  that 
anything  so  lovely  as  flower  decorative 
schemes  should  be  linked  up  with  the  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  symbolic  beauty  of  a  nation ; 
but  we  realize  more  and  more  as  we  study 
the  question  of  homemaking  that  every  na¬ 
tion  must  express  its  own  appreciation  of 
nature  and  should  connect  its  beauty  with 
home  making  as  seems  most  reasonable, 
most  natural. 

In  this  article  on  the  artistic  use  of 
flowers  in  the  modern  American  home  we 
find  that  a  -  real  intimacy  between  flowers 
and  furniture  is  becoming  more  and  more 
noticeable  in  the  well  planned  interiors. 
We  are  using  flowers,  as  we  use  all  beauty 
in  our  homes,  much  more  informally  than 
is  the  custom  in  Japan  or  in  any  of  the 
European  countries.  I  believe  that  no  peo¬ 
ple  have  so  loved  flowers  about  them  in 
their  daily  life  as  Americans.  Our  old 
New  England  gardens  are  famous,  as  are 
the  Colonial  gardens,  the  present-day  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  South  and  of  the  West.  And 
who  can  remember  a  New  England  sitting 
room  in  the  winter  without  seeing  at  the 
window  row  upon  row  of  geraniums,  lilies, 
begonias  and  foliage  plants.  Our  women 
have  really  loved  to  tend  flowers,  to  work 
in  their  gardens.  We  have  not  until  re¬ 
cently  had  the  showy  formal  gardens  of 
Italy,  France  and  England ;  but  we  have 
had  little  spaces  cultivated  with  love,  with 
delight  and  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
flower  beauty  and  garden  lore.  As  Mary 
Howitt  so  charmingly  said  : 

“In  the  poor  man’s  garden  grow 

Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers — 


Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 

And  joy  for  weary  hours.” 

And  so,  with  this  more  simple  attitude 
toward  flowers  in  our  gardens,  in  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  we  have  a  simpler  sense  of  floral 
arrangement  in  our  homes.  We  want  more 
flowers,  we  want  them  in  every  room 
where  it  is  possible,  we  want  them  at  our 
breakfast  table,  on  the  desk  where  we  write 
our  letters,  on  the  stand  with  our  books 
and  magazines,  on  the  little  wagon  that 
wheels  in  our  afternoon  tea  and  in  pro¬ 
fusion  for  the  home  dinner  or  the  dinner 
party.  And  with  this  intimacy  with  flowers 
and  the  delight  in  their  informal  arrange¬ 
ment,  we  are  actually  acquiring  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  them  as  decoration  that  is  distinc¬ 
tively  modern  and  distinctively  American. 

The  study  of  flower  arrangement  on  the 
desk  in  one  of  our  illustrations  is  particular¬ 
ly  attractive  and  particularly  American.  A 
series  of  little  white  vases  are  placed  on 
the  different  shelves  of  the  desk,  one  above 
the  other,  culminating  in  a  three-prong 
slender  vase.  All  of  these  carry  Palma 
violets  placed  loosely  and  gracefully.  At 
the  right  of  the  same  desk  is  a  transparent 
bottle  carrying  a  single  wild  rose.  What 
letters  could  be  written  at  this  desk,  love 
letters  surely,  or  poems  of  spring! 

On  the  first  page  of  illustration  a  bowl  of 
flowers  and  a  basket  were  used.  An  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  gray  pottery  carries  three 
lovely  roses  massed  at  one  side  of  the  bowl 
and  this  is  one  of  the  newest  and  simplest 
floral  arrangements  of  the  season  which  is 
bound  to  become  widespread  as  the  effect 
is  at  once  unusual  and  rich.  In  the  basket 
of  Craftsman  willow  five  roses  are  massed 
also  at  the  side,  rich  red  roses,  leaving  the 
basket  only  half  filled,  but  the  roses  crowd¬ 
ing  up  over  the  handle  in  a  profusion  of 
color  and  bloom.  The  inner  part  of  the 
basket  is  lined  with  a  transparent  glass 
bowl.  The  use  of  pottery  and  baskets  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  most  beautiful 
house  decorations  this  winter,  and  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  flowers  at  the  side  of  a  bowl  or  a 
willow  basket  is  a  novelty  which  has  been 
put  out  by  the  florist  Stumpp,  who  created 
quite  a  sensation  with  this  kind  of  flower 
decoration  at  a  chrysanthemum  show  early 
in  the  fall. 

The  use  of  a  tall  jar  with  a  single  flower 
or  branch  on  a  stand  holding  nothing  else 
is  very  much  in  evidence  this  winter,  the 
stand  to  be  placed  near  the  fireplace,  in  a 
window  or  close  to  a  doorway.  And  a 
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small  writing  desk  with  the  slender  flower 
holder  in  silver  or  gold  or  pottery  carries  a 
stalk  of  geraniums,  a  rose  or  a  lily  for  the 
delight  of  the  worker.  In  fact,  more  and 
more  it  is  the  custom  to  scatter  a  few 
flowers  all  about  a  room  rather  than  to 
put  dozens  in  a  great  jar  or  the  bulking  of 
many  American  Beauties  in  one  huge  tall 
vase.  On  a  tea-table,  flowers  are  separated 
in  a  "ring  vase”  with  many  holders.  Against 
the  wall  we  find  in  the  new  art  style  a 
holder  of  blossoms  with  a  rack  at  the  back 
against  which  blossoming  vines  may  be 
trailed.  This  is  especially  attractive  for  a 
mass  of  green  vines  as  the  holder  and  the 
birds  are  brilliantly  painted. 

Even  for  a  little  luncheon  party  or  din¬ 
ner  party  of  two  there  is  more  than  one 
bunch  of  flowers  on  the  table.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  a  charming  arrangement  is  given  for 
a  luncheon  party.  Deep  pink  roses  in  a 
crystal  bowl  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
table  between  two  crystal  candlesticks  carry¬ 
ing  pink  candles.  At  the  right  of  the  hostess 
is  a  pottery  bowl  filled  with  loosely  placed 
violets  and  one  tall  pale  pink  rose.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anything  lovelier  than 
this  on  the  rich  surface  of  a  gumwood  table 
with  chairs  at  the  side  in  gumwood  and 
pale  brocade  upholstery. 

An  interesting  arrangement  for  the  coun¬ 
try  house  in  winter  is  the  rustic  basket  filled 
with  winter  berries,  bittersweet  in  the  fall, 
holly  and  mistletoe  for  the  holidays  and  for 
midwinter  black  alder  and  viburnums. 
These  baskets  are  not  only  hung  in  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  in  the  hall,  but  often  they  are 
seen  on  the  porch  near  the  entrance  of  the 
door,  where  they  seem  to  make  for  hos¬ 
pitality  even  before  the  door  is  opened. 

In  a  picture  shown  on  page  four  hundred 
and  thirty  we  are  giving  a  very  interesting 
flower  arrangement  for  a  beautiful  oak 
desk-set.  At  the  right  in  a  tall  Fulper  jar 
of  yellowish  tone  is  placed  a  branch  of 
blossoms  arranged  somewhat  after  the  Jap¬ 
anese  fashion,  and  at  the  left  is  a  small  crys¬ 
tal  vase  carrying  a  pale  pink  rose.  On  the 
little  nest  of  tables  of  nut  brown  mahogany 
a  small  Lenox  china  bowl  carries  apple 
blossoms,  a  tall  spray  and  a  low  spray  near 
it — otherwise  the  bowl  is  empty.  The  can¬ 
dlestick  is  of  wood  the  same  color  as  the 
desk  and  a  bayberry  candle  gives  forth  a 
wood  perfume  which  mingles  deliciously 
with  the  apple  blossom  in  the  jar. 

Although  we  have  given  these  suggestions 
for  flower  arrangement  for  the  use  of  rich 


pottery,  crystal  bowls,  baskets  and  rustic 
effects,  we  feel  that  deep  in  the  heart  of 
every  woman  who  loves  to  decorate  her  own 
home  is  an  instinct  for  the  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  which  will  make  her  rooms  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  intimate  to  herself,  the 
most  enjoyed  by  her  family;  because  with¬ 
out  doubt  each  human  being  with  any  love 
for  the  beautiful  uses  it  in  relation  to  in¬ 
dividual  temperament  and  eccentricities.  It 
is  possible,  even  valuable,  to  outline  plans 
of  floral  decoration,  to  express  the  delight 
that  flowers  give,  infinitely  greater  delight 
than  any  formal  work  of  art;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  adjusting  of  the  flowers 
to  a  home  scheme  of  decoration,  the  placing 
of  baskets  or  jars  where  they  would  give 
most  delight,  the  assortment  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  flowers  and  colors  of  flowers, 
each  homemaker  will  create  for  herself  just 
the  beauty  her  home  needs  and  will  express 
her  own  artistic  impulse  in  so  doing. 

The  color  of  the  vase  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  as  the  color  of  the  flowers 
as  far  as  decorative  results  in  a  room  are 
concerned.  The  loveliest  of  flowers  will 
fail  of  their  harmonizing  purpose  if  placed 
in  a  jar  of  discordant  tone.  There  must 
be  a  complementary  adjustment  also  in  the 
shape  of  jar  and  flowers.  A  tall  flower 
stalk  is  without  grace  if  placed  upright  in 
a  round  squat  bowl,  even  though  it  is 
craftily  held  by  some  one  of  the  invisible 
turtle,  lotus  pod  or  glass  weights  so  com¬ 
monly  sold  for  that  purpose.  There  should 
be  a  sense  of  naturalism,  instead  of  a  stiff 
bending  of  the  flower’s  natural  traits  to 
the  will  of  the  arranger.  Baskets  with 
glass  inserts  and  picturesque  handles  offer 
one  of  the  easiest  opportunities  for  grace¬ 
ful  arrangements. 

ME  AND  AXDRA 

A  POEM,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  often 
quoted  to  his  friends,  is  entitled  “Me 
and  Andra.”  The  first  verse  reads : 
We’re  puir  bit  craiturs,  Andra,  you  an’  me, 
Ye  ha’e  a  bath  in  a  marble  tub,  I  dook  in  the 
sea. 

Cafe  au  lait  in  a  silver  joog  for  breakfast 
gangs  to  you; 

I  sup  my  brose  wi’  a  horn  spuin  an’  eat  till 
I’m  fu’. 

An’  there’s  nae  great  differ,  Andra,  hardly 
ony, 

My  sky  is  as  clear  as  yours,  an’  the  cluds  are 
as  bonnie; 

I  whussle  a  tune  thro’  my  teeth  to  mysel’ 
that  costs  nae  money.  R.  C. 
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THE  ADAPTABILITY  OF  CON¬ 
CRETE 


MEN  who  construct  for  practical  use 
and  for  permanence  have  long 
sounded  the  praises  of  concrete. 
Builders  who  value  beauty  as  well 
as  strength  are  but  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  a  soul  in  concrete 
as  surely  as  in  any  other  material.  Much 
has  been  written  in  favor  of  this  material 
with  the  strength  of  a  stone  that  will  take 
on  as  many  tones  as  a  lichen-painted  rock, 
that  can  be  molded  into  any  form  that  can 
enter  the  mind  of  man  to  desire.  A  material 
unequaled  for  supports,  buttresses,  founda¬ 
tions,  piers,  that  is  also  adaptable  for  fine 
pieces  of  garden  statuary,  for  pottery, 
houses  or  walks,  is  surely  worthy  the  im¬ 
mense  consideration,  study  and  commenda¬ 
tion  it  receives  from  builder  and  artist  alike. 

Its  utility  seems  unlimited.  Every  day 
some  new  use,  some  fresh  tint,  better 
method  of  manufacture  is  discovered,  for 
constant  experimentation  is  being  carried 
on  with  this  convenient  material  that  is  first 
fluid  and  then  immovable  and  almost  un¬ 
breakable. 

Several  novel  and  beautiful  uses  have 
come  to  our  attention  of  late  which  we  are 
showing  for  the  benefit  of  people  interested 
in  this  truly  wonderful  material.  One  of 
these  is  a  delightful  garden  tea-house  con¬ 
structed  after  the  style  of  those  so  often 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  Italy.  It  is  about  8 
or  12  feet  in  size,  with  walls  2>lA  feet  i*1 
height,  4  inches  in  thickness,  crowned  with 


A  PRETTY  OPEN-AIR  TEA  ROOM  OF  CONCRETE:  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ALBERT  MARPLE. 


a  cap  2  inches  in  thickness,  io  inches  wide. 
Around  the  three  sides  of  this  outdoor  tea¬ 
room  is  a  seat  16  inches  in  width  and  20 
inches  high.  The  floor  is  cement,  so  also 
is  the  table  with  its  Florentine  lion  sup¬ 
ports.  When  the  seat  is  covered  with  gay 
garden  pillows  and  the  table  made  ready 
for  afternoon  tea  or  breakfast  with  fruits 
and  flowers  to  complete  the  color,  a  more 
charming  garden  feature  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Aside  from  its  decorative  quality 


its  worth  as  a  per¬ 
manent  garden  fea¬ 
ture  is  considerable. 

Another  picture 
shows  how  concrete 
can  be  used  to  make 
the  most  charming  of 
garden  ornaments. 
The  little  boy  poised 
lightly  upon  tiptoe 
pouring  water  from  a 
shell  makes  either  a 
graceful  fountain  or  a 
bird  bath  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  who¬ 
ever  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess 
him.  Placed  before 
an  evergreen  hedge  or 
high  stone  or  brick 
wall  so  that  the  water 
from  the  shell  will 
drip  into  the  half 
round  basin,  he  would 


GRACEFUL  FOUNTAIN 
OR  BIRD  BATH  :  BY 
ARTURO  FERRILO. 
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Courtesy  of  “ Concrete  Cement  Age." 


make  a  most  ornamental  little  wall  foun¬ 
tain  figure.  Another  fine  setting  for  this 
slender,  well  modeled  little  sprite  would  be 
upon  the  edge  of  a  small  pool  in  the  center 
of  a  garden  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  as 
if  he  had  just  come  for  a  play  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  birds.  By  regulating  the  flow 
of  water  so  that  it  drips  but  slowly  he  would 
serve  as  a  bird  basin. 

The  well  muscled  kneeling  life-sized  fig¬ 
ure  intended  for  a  fountain  or  to  hold  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines  proves  again  the  artistic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  concrete.  These  two  figures 
made  in  any  tint  of  gray  desired  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  house,  walls,  terraces  or 
walks  of  an  estate  grow  steadily  more  beau¬ 
tiful  as  time  passes,  more  like  the  old  gar¬ 
den  figures  of  Italy  when  the  lichens  have 
added  their  mellowing  color.  They  are  al¬ 
most  indestructi¬ 
ble,  and,  being  of 
a  slightly  rough 
surface,  are  more 
suitable  for  gar¬ 
den  use  than  pol¬ 
ished  marble. 

From  Califor¬ 
nia  comes  another 
good  suggestion 
for  use  of  con¬ 
crete  combined 
with  rough  stone 
as  a  curbing. 
Nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  or 
more  substantial 


DETAIL  OF  GATE 
POST  AND  LANTERN  : 
DESIGNED  BY  AN¬ 
TONIN  NECHE- 
DOMA. 


UNIQUE  AND  PICTURESQUE  CONCRETE  FENCE  CON¬ 
STRUCTED  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

in  the  way  of  a  curb  than  this  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  stones,  which  vary  in  size, 
have  been  cut  and  placed  so  that  the  tops 
and  the  face  are  comparatively  straight. 
The  rough,  uneven  back  and  base  project 
deep  into  the  earth,  giving  it  firm  “root¬ 
ing.”  Concrete  binds  the  stones  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  and  along  the  top  is  a  concrete  cap 
2  inches  thick  and  4  inches  deep.  The  fin¬ 
ished  curbing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
has  more  individuality  than  those  ordinar¬ 
ily  made. 

The  concrete  pillars  which  mark  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  same  property  show  an  equal 
striving  after  originality,  stability  and  use¬ 
fulness.  In  this  hilly  land  of  sudden  and 
often  prolonged  rains,  gutters  are  of  vast 
importance — their  usefulness  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  beauty.  This  post  serves  as 
a  bridge  under  which  a  sudden  rush  of  wa¬ 
ters  may  safely  pass.  The  post  of  each  of 
these  pillars  is  30  by  30  inches  square,  and 
opening  beneath  each  tier  is  18  inches  wide 
and  8  inches  deep.  These  corner  posts  not 
only  mark  boundaries  of  the  line,  but  con¬ 
stitute  impressive  corner  columns  for  drive¬ 
way.  A  place  for  name  of  street  has  been 
left  on  the  one  side. 

A  concrete  fence  on  lines  of  unusual 
beauty  has  recently  been  built  in  Porto  Rico 
designed  by  Antonin  Nechedoma.  Though 
the  tropic  vegetation  makes  a  picturesque 
background  for  this  fence,  it  is  no  more  at¬ 
tractive  a  setting  than  that  of  our  own  land. 
The  posts  are  hollow  cast  in  octagonal 
mold  ornamented  by  mahogany  bands  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  concrete  by  brass  bolts.  The 
panels,  also  of  mahogany,  make  fine  con¬ 
trast  with  the  gray  concrete.  Upon  each 
post  is  a  decorative  panel  of  colored  Fai- 
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ence  tile  set  into  recesses  left  in  the  posts 
when  cast  so  that  the  mosaic  is  flush  with 
the  surface.  The  hollow  concrete  of  each 
post  except  those  at  the  gate  is  filled  with 
earth  in  which  flowering  vines  are  to  be 
planted  to  drape  over  the  posts  and  run 
along  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  posts  on 
each  side  of  the  gateway  are  lanterns  glazed 
with  leaded  green  glass,  and  the  posts  are 
surmounted  by  a  cathedral  glass  dome  light¬ 
ed  by  four  electric  bulbs.  This  unusual  and 
beautiful  fence  could  easily  be  made  in  our 
country,  the  sizes  of  posts  being  propor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  extent  of  the  garden 
it  enclosed. 

Another  use  for  concrete  is  in  making 
little  bridges  for  the  gardens.  Everyone 
knows  that  huge  bridges  of  concrete  and 
steel  enable  us  to  cross  tremendous  fissures 
of  the  earth ;  but  concrete  as  used  for  small 
garden  bridges  is  comparatively  a  new  thing. 
The  design  should  be  very  different  from 
the  usual  rustic  ones  and  not  as  we  once 
painfully  observed — a  concrete  bridge  made 
in  imitation  of  rustic!  The  simpler  the 
lines  the  better,  beauty  being  attained  by 
proportion  and  shape  of  the  arch. 

Another  use  to  which  even  an  amateur 
could  put  concrete  is  in  the  making  of  step¬ 
ping-stone  paths  for  the  garden  or  even  of 
constructing  sundials  and  bird  basins. 
These  could  be  easily  made  by  use  of  soap 
boxes,,  dish  pans,  wash  basins  and  stove 
pipes  for  the  original  mold,  taking  care  to 
place  an  iron  pipe  through  the  middle  to 


WELL  DESIGNED  CONCRETE  CURBING,  FROM  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  ALBERT  MARPLE. 

conduct  the  water.  In  The  Craftsman 
for  May,  1915,  we  showed  several  such  de¬ 
signs  made  by  a  man  absolutely  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  concrete,  yet  which  were 


CONCRETE  FIGURE  HOLDING  JAR  FOR  FOUNTAIN  OR 
FLOWERS  :  ARTURO  FERRILO,  SCULPTOR. 
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CONCRETE  PILLAR  AT  THE  END  OF  CURBING  SERVING 
AS  A  BRIDGE. 


decided  additions  to  his  garden.  Little 
benches  to  place  at  the  end  of  a  walk  or 
against  a  screen  or  even  beneath  a  flowering 
vine  of  some  kind  are  simple  to  make  and 
beautiful  to  own.  They  are  excellent  things 
for  beginners  to  experiment  with.  If  the 
interest  in  concrete  continues  after  the  first 
anxious  trials,  colored  tile  inserts  could  be 
introduced.  With  a  very  little  experience  in 
the  handling  of  concrete  and  colored  tile  in¬ 
serts,  beautiful  boxes  for  windows,  jar¬ 
dinieres  for  the  porch  or  seats  and  sundials 
for  the  garden  could  be  made. 

Beside  the  beauty  of  furniture  for  the 
garden  made  of  concrete  with  the  colored 
tile  inserts,  there  is  endless  opportunity  for 
novel  effects  by  coloring  the  concrete.  One 
of  the  joys  of  working  with  concrete  is  that 
it  is  so  adaptable  to  any  use  required  of  it. 
It  will  take  on  any  form  as  easily  as  water 
and  also  can  be  tinted  almost  any  tint  de¬ 
sired.  The  tones  of  old  ivory,  terra  cotta, 
soft  gray  greens,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
shades  of  red,  gold,  orange  and  green,  can 
easily  be  added  so  that  the  body  of  the  vase 
in  which  the  tile  is  set  can  be  tinted  as 
wished.  We  once  saw  a  coping  for  a  gar¬ 
den  pool  of  concrete  and  colored  tile.  The 
pool  itself  was  lined  with  plain  bright  blue 
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tile.  1  he  effect  was  novel  and  well  worth 
the  pleasurable  effort  of  construction. 

FIFTY  DOLLARS  FOR  A  NUT:  NEW 
NUT  TREES  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
DOOR-Y  \RD 

UPPOSE  old  man  Baldwin  had  not 
told  anybody  about  that  first  Baldwin 
apple  tree  ?  There  would  have  been 
no  Baldwin  apples  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Baldwin  knew  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fun,  money,  and  public  spirit 
when  he  saw  it,  so  he  grafted  other  trees 
from  the  original  and  gave  scions  to  his 
friends.  Thus  we  are  now  enriched  by  hav¬ 
ing  many  millions  of  Baldwin  apple  trees, 
all  descended  from  the  first  and  only  orig¬ 
inal  one. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  need  to 
find  dozens  and  scores  of  other  Mr.  Bald¬ 
wins  who  will  tell  us  about  the  good  wild 
nut  trees  of  America.  We  now  know  how 
to  graft  them,  so  that  the  finding  of  them 
amounts  to  something.  We  have  most  sur¬ 
prising  resources  in  the  shape  of  rare  nut 
trees,  if  we  just  knew  where  they  were.  As 
an  example  of  these  unknown  resources,  I 
will  cite  the  recent  discovery  in  Indiana  of 
three  or  four  of  the  finest  pecan  trees  in 
the  world.  It  took  looking  to  find  these 
trees  from  among  the  thousands  of  wild 
ones,  but  it  is  true  that  somebody,  some  boy, 
some  hunter,  some  observant  farmer,  has 
his  eye  on  nearly  all  of  the  extra  fine  nut 
trees  in  his  neighborhood.  He  should  tell 
the  world  about  them,  that’s  all.  The  way 
is  easy — simply  send  samples  of  the  nuts, 
with  an  account  of  the  tree  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

This  association  is  made  up  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  people  who  love  nut  trees  and  are 
interested  in  them.  They  held  their  annual 
meeting  last  year  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  2,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  a  lot  of  remarkable  English 
walnut  trees.  This  association  wants  your 
help  so  badly  that  it  is  offering  money  for 
it — $50  for  a  hazel  tree  of  American  origin 
that  can  compete  with  the  imported  filberts ; 
$10  for  a  Northern  pecan  better  than  we 
now  have,  and  $20  for  other  nuts  that  are 
found  by  judges  to  be  sufficiently  valuable. 
Now  send  along  your  fine  hickory  nuts, 
shagbarks,  black  walnuts,  pecans  and  hazel 
nuts.  You  would  also  be  helping  along  this 
constructive  work  as  well  as  yourself  if  you 
should  join  the  association. 
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NEW  DESIGNS  IN  MATTING 
BASKETS:  BY  FRANCES  KERR 
COOK 

HE  baskets  here  illustrated  are  all 
made  with  a  combination  of  floor 
matting  and  raffia.  The  matting  is 
separated  into  strands  and  sewed 
together  with  the  raffia.  As  many  as  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  strands  of  matting  are  held 
together  as  the  coil  is  made  so  the  work 
progresses  rapidly  and  a  medium  sized 
basket  may  be  completed  in  one  afternoon. 

All  of  these  designs  except  those  which 
have  cretonne  bottoms  are  started  from  a 
“coil  button”  in  the  center.  To  make  this 
coil  button  take  several  strands  of  matting 
and  after  binding  them  with  raffia  for  a 
short  distance  at  one  end,  coil  into  a  circle. 
Fasten  with  raffia  which  has  been  threaded 
into  a  large  eyed  needle.  (The  raffia  will  be 
rendered  more  pliable  if  soaked  for  a  few 
minutes  in  water  just  before  using).  Hold 
this  coil,  which  we  will  call  the  first  row,  in 
the  left  hand  with  the  loose  ends  up  and 
pointing  left.  For  the  second  row  coil  the 
loose  matting  ends  about  this  button  and 
secure  them  by  sewing  them  with  the  raffia 
(Bring  the  needle  through  the  center  hole 
of  the  circle  with  each  of  these  stitches). 
When  you  have  bound  this  second  row 


around  to  its  starting  point,  begin  the  third 
row  with  the  ornamental  stitch  illustrated. 
Continue  to  coil  the  strands,  placing  the 
stitches  about  one-half  inch  apart. 

Always  place  the  stitches  of  each  new 
row  exactly  over  the  stitches  of  the  row  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  pattern  may  be  varied  by  in¬ 


FRUIT  BASKET  OF  MATTING  AND  RAFFIA. 


troducing  contrasting  colors  in  the  raffia.  A 
new  row  may  be  started  with  another  color, 
simply  fastening  the  old  raffia  as  though  it 
were  thread. 

New  stitches  should  be  inserted  between 
the  old  rows  when  the  distance  between  the 
stitches  has  grown  too  great.  Otherwise 
your  basket  will  become  wabbly. 

To  make  the  sides  of  the  basket  flare  or 
rise  up  perpendicularly,  simply  hold  the  new 
roll  of  strands  up  above  the  preceding  one, 
instead  of  on  its  edge  as  before. 

Candlestick.  Diameter,  base,  3)4  inches ; 
top,  1)4  inches:  height,  3)4  inches.  The 
bottom  of  this  candlestick  was  made  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  for  the  starting  of  any  coil 
basket.  When  the  diameter  of  the  base  had 
reached  3)4  inches  the  rows  were  brought 
up  to  form  the  sides.  After  three  upright 
rows  the  strands  were  drawn  in  tighter  with 
each  row  until  the  top  was  reached,  where 
the  strands  were  gradually  cut  away  under 
several  successive  stitches.  Matting  of  the 
natural  shade  was  used  in  this  candlestick, 
with  raffia  in  two  colors,  brown  and  natural. 

The  handles  were  made  by  wrapping  with 
raffia  two  rolls  of  matting  with  a  reed  in¬ 
serted.  They  were  then  sewed  to  the  candle¬ 
stick  with  the  same  shade  of  raffia  as  used 
for  the  wrapping. 

The  tin  candle  holder  was  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  common  10-cent  candlestick,  and 
simply  inserted  and  sewed  in  with  the  raffia. 

Fruit  Basket.  Dimensions,  outside  meas¬ 
urement  9)4  by  10  inches.  A  small  pane 
of  window  glass  8  by  10  inches  was  used 
for  covering  the  bottom  of  this  basket.  Two 
thicknesses  of  heavy  cardboard  were  cut  the 
exact  size  of  the  glass  and  covered  on  each 
side  with  Japanese  towelling  with  a  grape¬ 
vine  design  in  three  tones  of  blue.  Brown 
matting  was  used  with  raffia  of  the  natural 
shade.  Matting  strands  were  then  bound  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  covered  cardboard  with  the 
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same  stitch  described  above.  Holes  may  be 
made  with  an  embroidery  stiletto  or  hatpin 
if  there  is  difficulty  in  passing  the  needle 
through  the  cardboard. 

This  first  row  of  matting  containing  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  strands  (according  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  matting)  should  be  bound 
to  the  outside  edge  of  the  cardboard,  the 
next  two  rows  directly  above  the  first  row. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  corners 
square  so  that  the  glass  will  fit  in  easily. 
The  last  or  top  row  of  matting  was  bound 
solid  with  the  raffia.  This  was  done  by 
wrapping  the  raffia  around  the  roll  between 
each  stitch  instead  of  simply  carrying  it 
across  from  one  stitch  to  another. 

The  glass  was  then  laid  in  the  tray  and 
bound  in  by  placing  a  roll  of  matting  just 
above  it  around  the  edges  of  the  basket  and 
securing  it  to  the  sides  with  raffia. 

The  handle  was  made  by  wrapping  a  long 
roll  of  matting  and  reed,  shaping  it  into  a 
loop  at  each  end,  and  sewing  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  basket.  Wire  or  willow  could  be 


STAR  PATTERN  TRAY  OK  MATTING  AND  RAFFIA. 

bound  with  the  matting  instead  of  the  reed 
if  desirable. 

Star  Pattern  Tray.  Dimensions,  12  inches 
in  diameter ;  handles,  8  inches.  This  at¬ 
tractive  star  pattern  is  an  adaptation  from 
an  old  Indian  design.  The  center  is  started 
like  the  other  baskets.  The  distinctive  de¬ 
sign  begins  with  the  fifth  row,  which  is 
wrapped  solid  with  raffia  between  stitches. 
The  sixth  row  is  also  wrapped  solid.  On 
the  seventh  row  a  short  space  was  left  at 
five  equal  intervals  about  the  circle  (these 
should  be  measured  off  and  marked  before 
commencing  the  row).  On  each  successive 
row  the  spaces  are  repeated  at  the  same  in¬ 
tervals,  but  widened  a  little  with  each  row. 
This  causes  the  star  points  to  form  and  to 
gradually  taper  toward  the  outside  of  the 
tray.  A  few  stitches  must  be  added  between 
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the  star  points  in  order  to  hold  the  work 
firm.  At  the  completion  of  the  star,  a  row 
is  wrapped  solid  with  the  raffia.  Three  more 
rows  are  made  with  the  regular  stitch,  then 
the  final  upright  row,  which  also  forms  the 
handles,  is  wrapped  solid  and  a  reed  or  two 
included  to  give  added  strength.  The 
odd  but  attractive  handles  are  shaped 
out  to  points  while  the  reed  is  wet,  and 
when  dry  retain  their  shape.  The 
space  left  under  the  opening  of  the 
handles  is  then  wrapped  solid  with  the 
raffia  with  an  over  and  over  stitch. 
Natural  colored  matting  and  old  blue 
raffia  were  used  in  this  tray. 

Indian  Arroivliead  Basket.  Dimen¬ 
sions,  diameter  of  top,  51/2  inches ; 
diameter  of  bottom,  \y2  inches.  The 
little  basket  with  the  Indian  arrowhead 
design  was  started  with  a  coiled  cen¬ 
ter  as  described  before.  When  the  eighth 
row  was  reached  an  extra  stitch  was  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  regular  rows.  These  ex¬ 
tra  stitches  formed  the  points  of  the  arrow¬ 
heads.  On  the  ninth  row  three  stitches 
were  grouped  together  about  each  one  of 
these  extra  stitches.  On  the  tenth  row 
five  stitches,  eleventh  row  one  stitch,  twelfth 
row  three  stitches, 
thirteenth  r  o  w 
three  stitches, 
fourteenth  row 
one  stitch,  fif¬ 
teenth  row  three 
stitches,  sixteenth 
row  five  stitches, 
and  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  row  seven 
stitches,  w  h  i  c  h 
completed  the 


INDIAN  ARROWHEAD  BASKET. 
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FIGURE  ONE:  COIL  BUTTON.  FIGURE  TWO:  SECOND  ROW.  FIGURE  THREE:  ORNAMENTAL  STITCH. 


basket,  and  the  matting  strands  were  cut 
away. 

Brown  matting  was  used  with  a  deeper 
shade  of  brown  raffia  forming  the  straight 
rows  of  stitches  radiating  from  the  center, 
with  the  last  four  rows  of  raffia  of  the  nat- 


COM- 

PLETED 

STITCH. 


% 

ural  shade.  The  arrowheads  were  put  in 
with  orange  colored  raffia. 

Mother  Goose  Work  Basket.  Dimensions, 
cardboard  foundation,  6%  inches ;  diam¬ 
eter  of  entire  base,  8  inches ;  height,  2^2 
inches.  For  this  basket  cretonne  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  pattern  was  used  to  cover  the  6% 
inch  cardboard  foundation.  The  first  four 
rows  of  matting  were  then  bound  to  this 
foundation  in  a  horizontal  position  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  base.  Eight  rows  were  then 
slanted  upward  for  the  sides. 

Illustrations  show  the  coil  button  or  first 
row,  second  row  complete  and  making  the 
ornamental  stitch.  This  stitch  is  begun  with 


MAKING  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  STITCH 
ON  THE  FOURTH 
ROW. 


the  beginning  of  the  third  row  when  the 
raffia  has  been  wrapped  twice  around  the 
row  bringing  the  needle  from  the  back  of 
the  work  up  through  the  center  hole  with 
each  of  these  stitches.  The  needle  is  then 
brought  up  under  the  loose  strands  instead 
of  through  the  center.  The  raffia  is  crossed 
over  the  two  stitches  and  the  needle  in¬ 
serted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stitches 
between  the  new  row  and  the  old.  In  the 
fourth  the  stitch  is  shown  complete  with  the 
raffia  drawn  tight  thus  knotting  the  two 
stitches  together.  The  fifth  illustrates  the 
method  of  making  the  ornamental  stitch  and 
is  the  same  as  that  made  on  the  third  except 
that  the  needle  is  not  brought  up  through 
the  center  each  time. 

With  these  suggestions  as  helps  the  basket 
maker  could  go  on  indefinitely  making  de¬ 
signs,  enjoying  her  work  and  letting  poetical 


POSITION  OF  HANDS  IN  DOING  THE  WORK. 


fancy  dictate  shapes  and  colors.  The 
American  Indians  looked  about  them  for 
designs  and  took  from  a  flock  of  birds,  a 
reed,  or  feather  from  an  eagle  a  motif  for 
the  design  of  their  basket.  By  coloring 
their  own  reed  and  rushes,  introducing  a 
bright  bead,  or  the  feather  of  a  bird,  they 
have  made  baskets  which  are  models  in 
color,  form  and  poetical  feeling  that  will  en¬ 
dure  for  all  time.  The  work  is  well  suited 
for  a  woman’s  deft  fingers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  of  this  generation  could  not 
create  baskets  as  interesting  and  beautiful 
as  those  made  by  the  first  Americans.  Are 
we  to  be  outdone  in  delicacy  of  thought  and 
skill  of  fingers  by  those  first  women? 
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A  GARAGE  OF  TAPES¬ 
TRY  BRICK  BUILT 
UPON  A  HILLSIDE 
WHICH  INCORPOR¬ 
ATES  A  SPACIOUS 
SQUASH  COURT  AND 
GOOD-SIZED  GUN 
ROOM. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
GARAGES,  COUNTRY  AND  SUBUR¬ 
BAN 

4t  f  u  HE  coming  of  the  automobile  has 
a  introduced  a  new  phase  into  the 
-M-  architect’s  daily  work.  The  smart, 
shining,  highly  developed  ma¬ 
chine,  quick,  accurate  and  efficient,  full  of 
the  very  essence  of  modernity,  with  its  ir¬ 
repressible  and  confident  chauffeur,  seems 
to  require  more  ‘chic’  accommodations  than 
did  even  the  smartest  horses  and  vehicles  of 
the  last  generation.  The  age  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  is  the  age  of  cement,  of  high  efficiency 
electric  lighting  and  of  the  banishment  of 
germs  and  crevices  which  harbor  them.  The 
garage  must  be  modern,  light,  shining  and 
not  only  clean,  but  free  from  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  harboring  dirt  in  any  form.  So, 
though  the  architect  may  still  affect  the 
homely  and  reliable  bicycle  as  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  mode  of  locomotion,  he  enthusias¬ 
tically  approves  the  change  in  habits  of 
clients  which  makes  necessary  the  designing 
and  providing  of  a  new  type  of  building.” 

This  quotation  is  from  “Garages,  Coun¬ 
try  and  Suburban,”  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Architect.  Dealing  with  the  structural 
features  of  a  private  garage  and  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  care  of  the  car,  safe  handling  of 
gasolene  and  with  more  than  eighty  pictures 


PORTABLE  GARAGE  WITH  TRELLIS  FOR  VINES. 


of  garages  large  and  small,  portable  or  of 
solid  concrete  with  floor  plans,  architects’ 
workingdrawings,  it  should  be  received  with 
delight  by  whoever  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  completely  equipped  garage. 
Beginning  with  the  size,  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  brick,  stone,  burnt  terra  cotta 
tile,  lath  and  stucco,  concrete  hollow  tile, 
concrete  blocks,  arguments  for  and  against 
each  of  these  are  taken  up,  its  value  toward 
fire  protecting,  probable  cost,  etc.,  dwelt 
upon.  Especially  helpful  is  the  advice  upon 
floors  with  diagrams  showing  method  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  useful  pit  so  that  lurking 
gasolene  vapors  will  not  become  dangerous 
and  the  suggestion  for  ventilation  through 
openings  in  the  walls  near  the  floor.  There 
is  also  good  advice  on  lighting,  heating, 
washing  conveniences,  how  to  make  a  turn 
table  and  a  workroom,  and  an  entire  chapter 
on  the  safe  handling  and  storage  of  gasolene. 

The  plates  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
garages,  with  plans  for  building  are  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  We  are  showing  a  few  of  the 
different  types.  The  first  is  a  small  portable 
garage  so  beautiful  of  design  it  might  well 
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GARAGE  MADE  TO  SIMULATE  A  PERGOLA  BUILT  OVER  A  ROAD. 


HEMPFIELD:  BY  DAVID  GRAYSON 

OW  is  a  man  going  to  write  a  novel 
which  he  can  never  get  into  nor  get 
out  of,  nor  is  able  to  jump  right  into 
the  middle  of  action  where  it  is  most  in¬ 
teresting,”  said  Nort,  the  prodigal  to  David 
Grayson  after  fruitless  struggles  to  get  his 
great  idea  for  a  novel  into  readable  shape. 
Grayson  himself  had  no  such  trouble  when 
writing  “Hempfield,”  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  how  to  start  in  and  when  to 
stop  and  this  is  because  he  has  the  gift  of 
seeing  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart  and  of 
telling  in  the  simplest  of  fashion  what  he 
sees.  “First  we  see  things  with  our  eyes, 
see  them  flat  like  pictures  in  a  book,  and 
that  isn’t  really  sight  at  all.  Then  some 
day  we  see  them  with  the  heart  or  the  soul 
or  the  spirit — I’m  not  certain  just  what  it  is 
that  really  sees,  but  it  is  something  warm 
and  strong  and  light  inside  of  us — and  that 
is  the  true  sight.” 

To  him  there  is  something  wonderful  in 
every  matter-of-fact  thing  or  workaday 
sort  of  person.  And  he  makes  the  reader 
see  through  the  unromantic  external  to  the 
vivid  soul  of  it.  The  commonest  wayside 
bush,  when  he  speaks  of  it,  burns  as  with 
spiritual  fire  and  the  poorest  drudge  be¬ 
comes  a  radiant  Cinderella. 

This  novel  is  practically  but  another 
charming  adventure  in  contentment  and  in 
friendship.  One  morning  in  May,  the 
spring  having  opened  with  such  splendor, 
that  even  he  could  not  spend  it  in  plowing, 
he  hitched  up  the  mare  and  drove  to  town, 
his  excuse  for  such  truancy  to  Harriet  being 
that  he  had  to  get  a  few  more  ears  of  seed 
corn.  What  he  was  really  after  was  an¬ 


other  adventure  and  he  found  it,  enjoyed 
it  hugely  and  has  told  of  it  so  that  we  also 
are  carried  away  by  the  amusing  yet  heroic 
efforts  of  the  captain,  of  Anthy,  Fergus 
MacGregor  and  Nort  to  get  out  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Star,  to  make  it  scintillate 
as  it  ought  to  do  and  to  pay  its  bills,  which 
it  was  often  hard  pressed  to  do  considering 
that  the  “insides”  often  amounted  to  the 
staggering  amount  of  $7.50  a  week. 

The  novel  is  distinctly  American  and 
though  dealing  with  simple  folk  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  ways  holds  the  interest  and  touches 
the  heart  from  cover  to  cover.  There  is  not 
a  dull  moment  in  it  despite  the  lack  of 
thrilling  plot ;  but  the  tender  love,  brave 
struggle,  humor  and  quaint  philosophy  is 
enough.  Every  admirer  of  country  living 
and  of  David  Grayson’s  charming  way  of 
telling  of  it  will  welcome  this  addition  to  his 
adventures  in  life.  (Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  335  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

EARLY  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMEN:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

ALTER  DYER  has  given  us  in  this 
series  of  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
important  personalities  influencing 
the  early  development  of  industrial  arts  in 
America  much  more  than  is  indicated  in  the 
title.  He  gives  besides  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lives  of  our  distinguished 
craftsmen,  a  comprehensive  history  of 
American  furniture  in  general  and  in  detail. 
The  time  was,  he  says,  when  that  “grace¬ 
ful,  honest,  product  of  eighteenth  century 
America,  the  Windsor  chair,  was  consigned 
to  the  porch  or  the  kitchen  or  even  the 
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INTERESTING  DESIGN  OF  CONCRETE  SHOWIN 

garret  because  it  was  not  mahogany.”  One 
whole  delightful  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  these  chairs  which  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  early  romance  and  struggle' 
of  our  country.  The  pages  devoted  to  the 
clock  makers,  “those  austere,  industrious, 
shrewd  old  Yankees  .  .  .  for  the  most  part 
self-made  men  achieving  success  through 
their  Puritan  virtues  of  perseverance,  long 
headedness  and  sobriety,”  and  their  spring, 
musical,  plain,  church  and  hall  clock  crea¬ 
tions  make  absorbing  reading.  Baron 
Stiegal  and  his  glassware,  the  versatile 
Paul  Revere  as  famous  as  an  engraver,  de¬ 
signer  and  maker  of  old  silverware,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  historical  and  political  cartoons, 
manufacturer  of  gun-powder,  church  bells 
and  rolled  copper,  as  well  as  for  his  won¬ 
derful  midnight  ride,  are  given  new  value 
by  his  descriptive  pen. 

Pie  tells  about  American  pewterers  and 
braziers,  about  the  potters  of  Bennington, 
about  looking  glasses  and  frames,  woven 
coverlets,  and  various  other  things  that 
every  collector  desires  to  obtain  information 
about.  The  many  illustrations  help  to  make 
this  book  invaluable  to  the  student  and  lover 
of  old  things.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Dyer  how  to  write  about  old  things  and 
to  bequeath  to  the  reader  his  knowledge  and 
joy  of  them.  (Published  by  The  Century 


G  TWO  ENTRANCES  AND  DECORATIVE  OUTSIDE  STAIRWAY. 

Co.,  New  York.  382  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.40  net.) 

INTERIOR  DECORATION:  BY 
FRANK  ALVA  1 1  PARSONS 

IIE  very  term  ‘interior  decoration’  is 
misleading,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  bad  interpretation  of  the 
decorative  idea  for  which  it  stands.  Love 
of  beauty  and  the  desire  to  create  it  is  a 
primal  instinct  in  man.  The  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  one  takes  in  his  own  house  is 
too  generally  acknowledged  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  one  desires  to  possess  a 
so-called  artistic  house,  the  making  of  such 
a  house  involves  an  understanding  of  cer¬ 
tain  principles,”  are  the  opening  words  of 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  president  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  in 
his  recent  presentation  of  the  principles  of 
interior  decoration.  This  quotation  gives 
the  key  to  the  whole  endeavor  of  the  book 
— to  increase  the  love  of  beauty  as  expressed 
in  the  furnishing  of  a  home  and  to  give  the 
reader  help  in  establishing  it. 

From  his  long  experience  as  director  of 
the  school  and  continued  association  with 
craft  workers  he  has  evolved  many  princi¬ 
ples  that  are  invaluable  to  people  who  are 
anxious  to  create  a  harmonious  home  yet  are 
unable  to  come  within  personal  touch  of 
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professional  decorators  who  would  be  able 
to  give  them  the  assistance  they  so  earnestly 
craved.  He  gives  excellent  advice  on  when, 
where  and  how  to  decorate,  explains  the  im¬ 
portance  of  color  and  its  relation  to  the 
decorative  idea.  Some  of  the  chapters  are 
on  the  principles  of  form  and  their  relation 
to  decoration,  on  balance  and  movement, 
emphasis  and  unity,  on  scale,  motive  and 
textures  as  they  relate  to  furnishing  and 
decorating. 

In  one  division  of  the  book  he  goes  back 
to  the  historic  art  periods,  the  ideas  which 
they  represent  and  the  influence  which  they 
extended.  Following  this  group  of  nine 
chapters  are  suggestions  on  the  modern  and 
individual  house  and  its  details,  of  the 
choice,  framing  and  hanging  of  pictures, 
curtains,  bric-a-brac,  lighting,  etc.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a  problem  that  could  come 
up  in  the  mind  of  an  amateur  eager  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
furnishing  the  home  upon  which  he  has  not 
given  some  illuminating  advice.  The  many 
pictures  illustrating  the  principles  he  ex¬ 
pounds  are  valuable  additions  to  the  book 
which  is  destined  to  be  added  to  the  lists  of 
all  those  devoted  to  the  art  of  interior 
decoration.  (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.  284  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $3.00  net.) 

OPERA  SYNOPSIS:  BY  J.  W.  McSPAD- 
DEN 

IN  this  compact  hand-book  are  given  the 
plots  of  eighty-eight  of  the  better  known 
romantic,  light  and  grand  operas,  also 
enough  data  on  the  composer,  history  of  his 
production,  cast  of  characters,  etc.,  to  give 
the  student  insight  and  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  real  significance  of  the  operas. 
All  opera  goers  as  well  as  students  outside 
of  the  large  cities  which  produce  operas,  will 
find  this  concise  little  volume  a  great  help. 
Its  author  is  already  familiar  to  every  music 
lover  through  his  “Stories  from  Wagner.” 
(Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New 
York.  461  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  LAW-BREAKERS:  BY  RIDG- 
WELL  CULLUM 

NOTHER  tale  of  mystery,  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture,  surprise,  action  and  love 
from  the  author  of  “The  Way  of  the 
Strong,”  “The  Watchers  of  the  Plains,”  and 
“The  Night  Riders.”  This  time  the  scene 


of  adventure  is  laid  in  Western  Canada  and 
deals  with  a  brave  man’s  efforts  to  track 
down  a  notorious  gang  of  whiskey-smug¬ 
glers.  The  mystery  which  dominates  and 
holds  the  whole  story  is  lifted  only  with  the 
capturing  of  the  head  of  the  gang — the 
climax  of  the  last  chapter.  (Published  by 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  350 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES:  BY  BOYD 
CABLE 

BOOK  written  at  the  front  within 
sound  of  the  German  guns,  a  graphic 
account  of  the  struggle  that  has  gone 
on  for  months  between  the  fighting  lands. 
The  chapters  are  so  many  vivid  pictures — 
serious,  helpful,  pathetic,  tender,  gay  and 
despondent  that  give  those  who  are  outside 
the  lines  an  intimate  understanding  of  the 
heroic  life  of  the  splendid  fighters.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
258  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

THE  WAR  LORDS:  BY  A.  G.  GARDI¬ 
NER 

AN  attempt  to  consider  the  origins, 
issues  and  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
light  of  the  personalities  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors ;  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
certain  men  upon  the  past  year’s  historical 
events.  (Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  327  pages.  Price  40  cents  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“'T'HE  Pilgrim  Kings,”  by  Thomas  Walsh. 

The  title  is  from  the  first  of  a  group 
of  the  author’s  most  recent  dramatic  poems, 
that  have  been  gathered  together  in  this 
small  form.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  130  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 

“Ashes  and  Sparks,”  by  Richard  Wight- 
man.  The  first  collection  of  poems  by  the 
author  of  “Soul  Spur,”  poems  of  forests 
and  of  the  open  air,  of  youth  and  old  age. 
(Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
1 33  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

“The  Log  of  the  Ark,”  by  Noah.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
147  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

“The  Belgian  Cook-Book,”  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Brian  Luck.  (Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  151  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net.) 
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OUR  SPECIAL  GARDEN  AND 
BUILDING  NUMBERS 

ARDENS  with  houses  within  their 
hearts  for  our  March  number  and 
and  houses  with  gardens  all  about 
them  for  the  April  number !  Be¬ 
cause  gardens  filled  the  world  before 
houses  came  to  rest  in  them,  because  im¬ 
patient  green  leaves  push  aside  the  sod  and 
demand  our  attention  before  the  builders 
need  their  plans  and  orders,  the  garden 
number  will  come  first,  in  March,  along 
with  the  spring  winds  that  fill  us  with  de¬ 
sire  to  dig  and  to  work  in  the  earth  with 
the  flowers  that  are  clamoring  for  our  help. 
This  number  will  be  like  a  garden  of 
flowers,  fountains,  little  paths  and  noble 
trees  as  to  beauty  and  like  pages  from  the 
book  of  gardener’s  wisdom  as  to  text. 

It  will  be  full  of  practical  help,  valuable 
suggestions  and  stirring  inspirations.  There 
will  be  articles  on  Shakespeare’s  Gardens, 
Fruit  Trees  in  the  Gardens,  and  Fruit 
Trained  Espalier-Wise  against  walls,  on 
Wayside  Flowers,  and  Nature’s  Gardens  in 
the  Yosemite.  There  will  be  a  charming 
article  on  Everybody’s  Gardens,  another 
on  a  Bungalow  Garden,  still  another 
on  Accidental  Effects  in  Gardens.  The 
Garden  Beauty  Contest  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  interest 
both  East  and  West ;  Boys’  Work  in  Va¬ 
cant  Lots,  School  Gardening  and  Little 
Feathered  Gardeners  will  have  pages  all 
to  themselves.  So  also  will  the  Seashore 
Plants  and  Flowers.  Suggestions  for  the 
planting  and  color  arrangement  of  annual 
and  perennial  borders,  a  delightful  sketch 
called  a  Botticelli  Border,  and  a  strong  talk 
upon  the  new  development  of  landscape 
gardening  are  part  of  our  plan.  Will  Lev- 
ington  Comfort,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  has 
contributed  a  characteristic  talk  upon 
Roses. 

These  are  but  suggestions  as  to  the 
beauty  and  practical  inspiration  of  this,  our 
annual  garden  number. 

The  April  number  will  be  devoted  to 
House  Building  and  Home  Making.  Floor 
Plans,  Home  Conveniences,  Window 
Blinds  Old  and  New,  Doors  and  Hinges 
Old  and  New,  Decorative  Drain  Ends  Old 
and  New,  Lighting,  Plumbing,  Heating, 
Sanitation,  all  will  be  presented  in  manner 
both  helpful  to  read  and  beautiful  to 
look  at. 

This  April  issue,  our  Annual  Building 
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Number,  will  contain  the  most  interesting 
New  Ideas  in  Architecture  and  Building 
gathered  from  the  New  York  Architec¬ 
tural  League’s  exposition.  Special  space 
has  been  reserved  for  this  most  important 
material.  Caretto  and  Forster  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  group  of  houses  including 
Inexpensive  Seaside  and  Forest  Cottages 
and  Imposing  Colonial  Brick,  even  a  won¬ 
derful  Country  House  developed  from  An¬ 
cient  Timbers  and  Carvings  brought  over 
from  England.  Brick  and  Stone  Fireproof 
Houses  of  Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  and 
picturesque  three-story  houses  present  a 
variety  of  modern  domestic  designing. 

This  number  also  will  contain  the  Third 
of  our  Series  on  Architecture,  which  will 
deal  with  the  Ideas  of  Modern  House  Mak¬ 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  famous  east¬ 
ern  architect,  the  Pergola  as  a  link  between 
house  and  garden,  Color  in  architecture  as 
introduced  in  mortar,  Shingle  Stains  and 
Paint,  the  Miniature  Bungalows  built  for 
models  and  Post  Boxes  for  the  Suburban 
Dwellers’  consideration. 

These  two  numbers,  covering  subjects 
dear  to  American  hearts,  represent  more 
than  a  year’s  editorial  work  of  selection 
and  personal  writing.  The  best  that  has 
been  offered  us  through  the  mail,  the  best 
that  we  could  order  from  authoritative 
workers,  the  best  that  we  could  write  from 
our  own  knowledge  and  experience  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  these  numbers. 

If  any  subject  could  inspire  and  inter¬ 
est  both  writer  and  reader  it  surely  would 
be  the  home  and  the  garden.  Their  beauty 
and  our  reverence  for  all  they  mean  to  us 
indeed  furnishes  unparalleled  incentive. 
\Ye  make  these  the  largest  issues  of  the 
year,  because  they  cover  the  subjects  our 
readers  desire  most  of  all  to  know  about. 
Even-  mail  brings  anxious  inquiries  from 
home  makers  for  our  help  in  the  planning 
and  furnishing  their  home  and  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  their  gardens.  Gardens  have  come 
to  mean  an  out-of-door  room  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  porch  a  favorite  living  room. 
They  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  planning 
of  the  finest  event  of  our  lives — the  build¬ 
ing  of  our  home. 

Special  Offer  to  New  Subscribers:  Fifteen 
Months  foe  Three  Dollars.  This  may  include 
the  first  three  of  our  series  of  Music  Articles  be¬ 
ginning  in  October,  1915,  or,  the  subscription  may 
begin  with  January,  1916,  expiring  March,  1917, 
which  will  include  our  Special  Garden  Numbers 
of  each  year. 


From  the  Fall  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy. 


“AN  OLD  SONG,” 
Francis  Day,  Painter. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE:  A  STUDY  OF 
AMERICA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ARCHITECT: 
BY  BERTRAM  GOODHUE:  FIRST  OF  SERIES 

This  Series  of  Articles  will  include  Homes  in  the  East,  the  South,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Middle  West  and  New  England.  They  will  all  be  written  by  Representative  Architects. 

N  our  governmental,  social  and  political  conditions 
art  can  scarcely  exist  in  its  ideal  state — free,  equal. 
Things  made  by  the  peasants  in  former  days  were 
beautiful,  but  they  made  but  little.  People  today 
demand  too  much;  there  is  not  time  to  have  all  of  life 
beautiful,  and  to  possess  so  many  things. 

Beautiful  architecture  is  just  as  much  in  my  mind 
a  matter  of  inspiration  as  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture;  in  fact,  I 
believe  all  art  to  be  a  varied  expression  of  the  one  great  impulse  toward 
beauty.  And  today  what  we  lack  in  America  is  poetry,  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  our  painting,  in  our  home  making.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  who  make  things  in  America  have  the 
ability  and  the  intelligence  to  make  them  well,  but  these  two  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  not  enough — they  only  appertain  to  the  technique.  Back 
of  craftsmanship  must  be  the  poet,  and  our  machine  processes  in  this 
country  do  not  make  for  the  growth  of  imagination. 

The  trouble  in  so  many  houses  is  that  we  want  everything  to 
seem  rich  and  extravagant.  We  want  money,  and  then  we  want  to 
show  it  in  our  surroundings,  and  the  result  is  we  do  not  get  the  best 
out  of  our  surroundings  because  we  are  not  working  toward  the  very 
best  that  mankind  is  capable  of.  Our  money  is  not  used  for  happi¬ 
ness,  and  so  our  houses,  many  of  them,  are  too  big,  our  surroundings 
too  elaborate  and  inappropriate,  our  servants  untrained  and  often 
vicious. 

I  feel  that  America  has  always  been  too  rich.  It  would  do  her 
good  to  be  poor  through  at  least  one  generation,  poor  and  anxious, 
with  the  need  of  tremendous  effort.  There  can  be  no  progress  without 
struggle,  and  in  modern  America  we  do  not  have  to  struggle  hard 
enough  as  a  nation. 

The  great  difficulty  in  building  the  moderate  priced  home  for  the 
man  of  moderate  salary  is  that  it  cannot  be  made  good  enough  for 
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him.  The  cultivated  professional  man  wants  just  as  much  comfort 
and  appreciates  beauty  quite  as  much  as  the  millionaire.  Now  to¬ 
day  you  can’t  get  comfort  and  beauty  in  a  house  for  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars;  and  although  you  can  get  some  comfort,  you  cannot 
get  a  great  deal  of  beauty  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  You 
can  for  this  sum,  of  course,  make  your  home  sanitary  and  fireproof 
and  in  good  taste;  provided,  of  course,  you  are  willing  to  do  away  with 
all  elaborateness,  with  breakfast  rooms,  formal  gardens,  sleeping 
porches,  with  fireplaces  and  many  other  luxuries  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  moderately  well-off  man.  In  building  the  simple  house,  the 
plan  is  the  beginning 

of  wisdom.  The  per-  Another  ^  of  the  house  at 

son  building  should  ...  Briarcliff,  New  York. 
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himself  study  every 
detail  of 
the  plan. 
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He  should  know  just  what  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  him  and  his  home  and  what  he  is  willing 
to  give  up.  He  must  consider  the  best  way  to 
use  every  foot  of  space.  In  fact,  the  moderate 
house  is  successful  in  its  appearance  just  so  far 
as  the  outside  of  it  fails  to  suggest  lack  of  space 
within.  After  the  plan  is  decided  upon  and  econ¬ 
omy  is  assured,  the  question  of  materials  arises. 

Here  in  America  we  have  practically  every¬ 
thing  essential  for  the  building  of  the  home,  for 
the  finish  of  the  home;  from  ;Maine  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  granite  in 
inexhaustible  variety 
and  supply,  from  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky  and 
Illinois  limestone, 
durable  and  varied, 
from  Tennessee  and 
Vermont  marble, 
white,  variegated  and 
in  many  tones,  from 
New  York  State 
black  marble;  sand¬ 
stone  we  find  in  Ohio 
as  well  as  other  States 
in  the  Union,  red  and 
brown  sandstone 


In  the  cloister-garth,  All  Saints’,  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts. 


from  New  Jersey;  for  slate,  useful  in  so  many  ways  to  the  modern 
builder,  we  turn  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  As  for  our  woods,  no  country  has  a  richer  variety  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply.  Ash  and  hemlock  and  poplar  from 
Georgia,  maple  and  beech  from  Michigan,  mahogany  from  Cuba,  hem¬ 
lock  and  cedar  from  Wisconsin,  the  redwood  from  California,  cypress 
beautiful  and  durable  from  Florida,  the  oak  from  almost  every  State, 
East  and  West.  This  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  field  of  our  riches 
from  under  the  earth  and  from  its  surface,  but  it  does  give  a  hint 
of  the  local  material  at  hand  for  the  building  of  American  homes.  So 
interesting  and  varied  are  the  sites  in  this  country  for  home  building, 
so  inexhaustible  the  materials,  so  wide  the  range  of  individual  interest 
and  expression  in  home  making,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  our  social  and  political  outlook,  we  shall 
come  into  a  better,  more  artistic  condition  in  our  homes,  a  holier 
state  so  far  as  architectural  beauty  is  concerned. 
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Architecture,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  considering  it  here, 
first  began  to  develop  under  the  Feudal  system,  when  there  was  con¬ 
scription  for  art  as  there  was  for  war.  Yet  these  peasants  had  much 
freedom.  If  the  lord  of  the  manor  rode  over  a  field  of  fresh  wheat, 
he  could  be  summoned  before  the  court,  and  in  flagrant  cases,  I 
believe,  executed.  Following  this  time  came  the  Renaissance  period, 
when  everyone  worked  happily  and  architecture  reached  its  apogee. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  patron  and  client,  the  time  of  the  Medici 
and  Masinas,  and  architecture,  as  we  are  considering  it,  was  dead. 

Today  we  have  amateur  patrons  in  art,  men  who  do  not  always 

know  art  well,  but  who  sometimes 
seek  prestige  through  it.  In  other 
words,  the  man  today  is  not  so  much 
a  patron  of  art  as  he  is  one  who  pat¬ 
ronizes  art.  Some  of  the  very  best 
artists  today  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  advance  their 
work  without  catering 
to  society.  The  archi¬ 
tect  must  be  a  diplomat 
as  well  as  an  artist.  It 
seems  to  me  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  have  got  to  come 
at  some  system  which 
will  do  away  with  this 
method,  which  will  leave 
both  architect  and  client 
free,  which  will  set  up, 
what  is  certainly  now 
lacking,  a  bond  of  intel- 
“The  river  door.”  ligent  sympathy  between 

them.  It  is  the  boast  of  America  that  we  have  no  peasantry.  It  is 
not  our  boast,  but  it  comes  near  to  the  truth,  that  we  have  no  art; 
and  whether  it  requires  people  as  simple  as  the  peasants  to  make  art 
possible,  whether  we  are  simply  going  through  a  transitional  stage, 
which,  as  I  say,  demands  so  much  that  it  leaves  no  time  for  beauty, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  in  any  case  I  am  confident  that  the  home  of 
the  future  must  be  made  beautiful  by  freedom  of  thought  in  the 
artist,  by  freedom  also  in  the  people  who  cooperate  with  his  work. 
Today  instead  of  having  skilled  craftsmen  to  work  with  the  architect 
and  builder  we  have  the  unions,  who  not  only  are  not  skilled  workers, 
but  have  no  respect  for  skill,  no  respect  for  art,  and  who  are  extremely 
destructive  if  left  to  themselves  in  any  way. 
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The  Parish  House,  Saint  Peter’s,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Much  architecture  and  indeed  much  good  art,  though,  of  course, 
never  the  best,  has  come  to  us  through  the  centuries  from  the  old  idea 


of  patronage.  A  community  of  workers  as  well  as  the  individual 


artists  were  for  many  generations,  or  centuries,  in  Europe  endowed 
for  their  work  by  the  rich  who  loved  art,  by  kings  and  queens,  by 


women  of  wealth  who  loved  beauty.  Fortunately  this  is  not  possible 
in  America.  You  cannot  endow  anything  for  the  permanent  good  of 


a  democratic  community.  Strangely  enough,  people  who  are  money 
mad,  as  we  are  in  America,  object  to  endowment;  the  endowed  insti¬ 
tution  only  succeeds  here  in  exceptional  cases,  mainly  when  it  is 
under  the  management  of  foreigners.  We  have  tried  endowing  our 
theaters  and  failed,  we  have  tried  endowing  art  and  failed,  so  that 
good  architecture  and  good  art  in  America  are  going  to  depend  very 
largely  on  the  people  themselves,  whether  or  not  they  want  it  enough 
to  spend  their  money  for  it,  in  other  words  to  provide  artists  with 
the  opportunity  of  making  good  things  for  the  community. 


rr  Morristown, 
- New  Jersey. 


view  of 
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The  house  of  the  future  will  surpass  all  other  forms  of  domestic 
architecture  in  that  it  will  be  the  most  sanitary,  the  most  fireproof, 
the  most  comfortable.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  a  luxury-loving 
people  may  help  us  to  devise  this  right  kind  of  house.  And  eventu¬ 
ally  we  will  demand  that  the  people  who  build  our  cities  will  be 
trained  craftsmen.  We  will  not  accept  the  standards  of  the  trade 
unions  forever,  however  important  the  trade  union  may  have  been 
in  the  development  of  our  business  system.  I  believe,  of  course,  that 
in  this  fine  future  we  are  speaking  of  there  will  be  very  little  talk 
about  art  and  beauty,  people  will  not  plan  to  make  a  house  beautiful, 
but  they  will  build  a  good  house,  appropriate  and  comfortable,  and 
thus  built  it  will  be  beautiful.  I  doubt  if  in  the  future  we  talk  much 
about  Gothic  or  Renaissance  in  our  churches;  in  fact,  very  probably 
there  may  not  be  many  churches.  I  can  imagine  that  there  may  be 
a  new  great  philosophy  of  life,  and  new,  beautiful  architecture  to 
house  it. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  all  over  America  today  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  homes,  I  firmly  believe,  is  not  the  architect  or  the  builder,  but 
economic  conditions  which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  durable 
material  to  put  into  houses  or  good  workmanship  to  weld  the  material 
together.  The  attitude  just  now  toward  all  things  is  to  squeeze  down 
comfort  and  beauty,  to  give  the  least  and  get  the  most.  We  just 
want  money,  the  workman  wants  the  highest  wages  for  the  shortest 
hours,  the  makers  of  materials  for  homes  want  to  sell  at  the  highest 
prices.  Naturally  these  conditions  do  not  tend  toward  “a  beautiful 
domestic  architecture  lor  a  small  sum  of  money."  And  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  almost  out  of  the  control  of  the  architect. 


For  instance,  if  I  am  putting  up  a  stone  house  I  am  forced  to  ask 
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my  draftsmen  to  draw  large  sections  of  the  walls  in  order  to  suggest 
that  unevenness  of  outline  which  makes  for  beauty,  intended  to 
merely  suggest  to  the  workmen  what  should  be  done.  I  find  that  we 
receive  in  return  for  our  pains  a  “setting”  drawing  in  which  every 
stone  in  the  wall  is  a  Chinese  copy  of  what  my  men  have  shown  with 
every  stone  dimensioned  and  each  shape  slavishly  set  out.  All  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  treatment,  all  beauty  of  spontaneity  is  lost. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  workman  to  do  anything  that  is  not  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  the  commonplace.  His  standard  is  the  smoothing  off  of  all 
his  work.  This  is  as  true  in  carpentering,  joinery,  in  masonry  as  it 
is  in  stone  laying.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  into  a  structure  that 
irregularity  which  expresses  individuality,  which  to  the  artist  is  a 
very  precious  thing;  but  to  the  workman  in  stone,  wood  or  plaster, 
it  is  something  to  be  overcome — it  is  “punk”  work. 

In  talking  of  domestic  architecture,  its  possibilities  in  the  future, 
its  change  and  progress,  I  think  you  may  expect  me  to  say  “Throw 
away  traditions,”  but  that  I  cannot  do.  I  feel  that  we  must  hold 
tradition  closely,  it  is  our  great  background ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  good 
technique  is  born  of  tradition.  We  cannot  start  each  generation  at 
the  beginning  in  our  mastery  of  workmanship.  The  big  universal 
progress  in  art  moves  on  the  wings  of  tradition.  The  nervousness 
about  tradition  in  America  springs  from  the  fact  that  we  have  used 
it  too  much  in  place  of  inspiration,  in  place  of  solid  practical  thought. 
Tradition  has  made  us  a  little  lazy  about  our  own  needs  and  our  own 
inspirations.  I  feel  that  we  should  use  tradition,  and  not  be  used  by 
it,  if  we  are  to  do  the  utmost  in  home  building.  Europe  has  done  and 
is  still  doing  many  valuable  things.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
them;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  kind  of  coun- 

( Continued  on  page  51$.) 
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THE  LITTLE  GARDEN  AROUND  “OLD 
MUDDER  BETHEL”:  BY  AGNES  M.  FOX 

“This  land  that  was  desolate  is  become 
Like  the  Garden  of  Eden.” 

Y  schoolroom  windows  overlook  the  side  yard  of 
an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  slum 
district  of  one  of  our  large  cities.  Because  of  its  un¬ 
sightliness  this  yard  had  been  an  eyesore  to  me  for  a 
long  time.  One  day  the  thought  came,  I’m  sure  an 
inspired  one,  “Why  not  have  a  garden  there?”  The 
proper  consulting  authorities,  found  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  cheerfully  and  without  price  turned  the  land  over  to  us  for  the 
experiment,  but  were  skeptical  as  to  its  ever  being  a  garden. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  fourteen  by  ninety  foot  lot  stands  the 
church  “Mudder  Bethel;”  on  the  west  side  is  the  street,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  are  the  back  yards  of  a  number  of  small  houses. 
The  unoccupied  stretch  of  church  property  had  evidently  been  the 
neighborhood  dump,  and  our  first  work  was  to  get  rid  of  that.  Dead 
cats  and  bones  were  buried,  papers,  rags,  and  old  shoes  burned,  and 
broken  bottles,  tin  cans,  and  such  like  matter,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
barrelfuls,  were  turned  over  to  the  ashman.  Then  with  picks,  for  the 
ground  was  too  hard  and  stony  to  spade  or  hoe,  we  prepared  a  small 
part  near  the  street  end,  and  in  early  November  planted  squills, 
daffodils,  hyacinths,  and  tulips. 

The  children  of  the  school  were  delighted  with  the  gardening  thus 
far,  and  throughout  the  winter  the  kindled  fires  of  enthusiasm  were 
kept  burning  by  botany  lessons,  the  making  of  lists  of  seeds  and  plants 
from  garden  books,  and  talks  and  plans  for  early  spring  days. 

Before  the  middle  of  April  the  bulbs  were  blossoming, — blue, 
yellow,  purple,  white,  and  red.  How  delighted  we  were!  We  were 
still  further  heartened  by  a  message  from  the  trustees  of  the  church, 
“We  sho’  lik’  dem  brigh’  posies.  We  hope  yoil  go  ahaid  an’  mak’  de 
yard  of  ole  Mudder  Bethel  as  purty  as  yo  kin,  an'  ina’  Gawd  bles’  yer.” 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  the  spring  planting  was  a  tremendous 
job.  It  had  lain  untilled  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
To  pick  it  all  over  was  hard  work,  for  we  often  struck  patches  of  brick 
and  cement,  the  remnants  of  long  ago  burial  vaults.  A  boy  could 
pick  but  a  short  time  without  being  tired  out,  but  we  made  it  seem  so 
interesting  and  desirable  a  thing  to  do,  like  Tom  Sawyer  and  the 
whitewashing,  that  every  one  of  the  boys  wanted  to  try  a  hand  at  it. 
Even  troublesome  Bennie,  our  most  reckless  pupil,  who  deviled  us  all 
day  long  in  the  class  room,  and  pegged  dirt  and  stones  at  us  whenever 
we  worked  in  the  garden,  appeared  one  morning  with  an  old  rusty 
broken  garden  rake  over  his  shoulder.  (We  found  later  that  he  had 
stolen  it.) 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Isabel  Lyndall. 


THE  GREAT  GUARDIAN  of  the  city’s  peace 
looked  so  humiliated  and  penitent  that  I  felt 
sorry  for  him  as  he  meekly  said,  “I  didn’t 
know,  teacher,  that  the  boys  was  yourn.” 


EVEN  BENNIE,  OUR  MOST  RECKLESS 
PUPIL,  appeared  one  morning  with  a  broken 
rake  over  his  shoulder:  “Teacher,”  said  he,  “aint 
I  never  goin’  to  be  let  work  on  the  farm?” 


“MIN’  YER  ON  BIZNES  then, 
guess  her  duz  no  ’bout  flowers.” 


From  a  Drawing  by  Isabel  Lyndall. 


“THANK  YOU.  but  it’s  almost 
my  suppertime  and  I’ll  wait.” 
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“Teacher,”  said  he,  “aint  I  never  goin  to  be  let  work  on  the 
farm?” 

“The  very  first  day,  Benjamin,  that  you  behave  well,  you  may 
work  a  very  little  while.” 

Poor  Ben  sat  all  that  day  as  if  petrified,  and  after  school  experi¬ 
enced  the  joy  of  entering  the  promised  land.  He  went  to  work  with 
his  old  rake,  and  while  energy  lasted,  was  completely  lost  to  view  in 
the  cloud  of  dust  he  raised. 

TO  work  on  the  “farm”  became  quite  a  ceremonial  for  not  only 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  but  the  men,  women,  and 
passers-by  gathered  outside  the  fence  and  watched.  Not  being 
overwise  in  garden  lore,  at  first  this  somewhat  embarrassed  us,  but 
the  sentiment  of  those  without  was  soon  found  to  be  so  favorable 
and  friendly  that  we  cast  away  all  fear. 

Late  one  rainy  afternoon  I  ran  over  to  the  garden  to  plant  a 
clump  of  rudbeckia  which  had  been  sent  me.  I  then  stood,  apron 
over  head  to  keep  my  hair  dry,  taking  a  general  survey  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings.  At  the  street  end,  leaning  heavily  against  the  fence, 
stood  a  colored  woman.  Our  eyes  met,  and  she  raised  an  arm  and 
beckoned  to  me. 

“Black  Olivia  Liz,”  I  thought,  and  my  heart  sank. 

She  was  the  most  notorious  character  in  our  part  of  the  town, 
and  was  feared  by  man  and  woman,  black  or  white,  Jew  or  Gentile. 
I  was  afraid  to  go  to  her,  but  more  afraid  not  to,  and  thankful  for  the 
fence  which  separated  us,  went  slowly  toward  her.  I  noticed  that  she 
was  much  bedraggled  as  to  skirt  and  was  dirtier  and  uglier  looking 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  It  was  raining  hard,  and  except  for  my 
visitor  the  street  was  deserted.  Somewhat  beyond  the  stretch  of  her 
arms  I  stopped,  and  stood  as  composedly  as  I  could,  for  her  glare  was 
terrifying.  After  a  time  she  spoke. 

“Teacher,  Ah’s  seen  a  sight  Ah  neber  expected  to  see,  and  Ah’s 
fifty-two  year  ole.” 

“You  don’t  look  it,”  I  said;  “never  tell  anybody,  and  you’ll  pass 
for  many  years  younger.” 

I  had  touched  the  eternal  feminine.  She  smiled,  gave  a  gleeful 
little  ki-yi,  and  drew  from  under  her  shawl  a  dark-colored  bottle 
from  which  she  took  a  long  drink  and  then  held  it  over  the  fence  for 
me. 

“Thank  you,  but  it’s  almost  my  supper  time  and  I’ll  wait,”  I  said. 
She  tucked  the  bottle  out  of  sight  and  continued,  “Ah’s  seen  de 
white  a  workin’  fo’  de  black.” 

My  fear  of  her  gone,  I  replied  very  cheerfully,  “Oh,  yes,  here  in 
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the  garden  we  all  work  together,  and  later  I  hope  there’ll  be  lots  of 
flowers  for  us  all.  Run  home  now,  Miss  Olivia,  you’re  getting  pretty 
wet,  and  come  back  some  nice  sunny  day.” 

She  thrust  a  big,  wet,  rough,  dirty  hand  through  the  fence  and 
I  placed  mine  in  it.  She  crushed  it  till  I  could  hardly  keep  back  a 
cry  of  pain;  shook  it  vigorously,  dropped  it,  turned  and  walked  away. 
I  watched  till  she  reached  the  corner  of  her  alley,  where  she  stopped, 
took  another  long  pull  at  her  bottle,  and  disappeared  around  the 
corner. 

THE  fame  of  our  garden  spread  and  went  beyond  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Fame  brought  friends  all  eager  to  help.  Gifts 
of  money,  fertilizer,  garden  tools,  plants,  and  seeds  came  to  us. 
The  Jewish  morgue  keeper  and  hearse  driver  delivered  a  push  cart 
load  of  fertilizer  from  his  stable  in  a  nearby  alley.  The  good  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  has  a  home  in  the  country',  brought  a  basketful  of  wild- 
flower  roots,  and  advised  the  making  of  a  garden  of  wild  flowers,  as 
all  children  should  know  the  common  ones.  Little  Italian  Joe  pre¬ 
sented  a  single  well-dried  garlic  bulb.  One  day  while  we  were  at  work 
in  the  garden,  a  pretty  young  woman,  hatless,  but  rather  well  dressed, 
pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  watchers,  and  when  close  to  the 
fence  called  out,  “Will  you  plant  some  of  my  seeds  in  the  garden?” 
“Certainly,  with  pleasure.  What  kind  have  you?” 

“Gum  seeds,”  she  replied;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  fumbling  in 
the  little  pocket  of  her  blouse  found  and  gave  me  five  or  six  nas¬ 
turtium  seeds. 

Whenever  plants  were  put  in  the  ground  there  was  much  rejoicing 
among  the  young  farmers,  but  seed  sowing,  though  the  process  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  aroused  but  little  enthusiasm. 

A  small  group  of  children  who  had  put  in  an  entire  afternoon 
making  drills  and  sowing  seed,  gathered  in  a  shady  corner  to  rest 
and  cool  off.  As  I  worked  among  some  plants  nearby,  I  overheard 
a  conversation  carried  on  in  low  or  whispered  tones. 

“What  she  makin’  us  knock  in  so  many  of  them  little  hard  seeds 
fer?” 

“Her  thinks  tliey’s  plants.” 

“Plants  nothin’,  she’s  kiddin’  us.” 

"Iler'll  never  see  them  agin." 

“Ah  ’spect  her'll  mak'  uns  spill  wat'r  on  um  ebry  ev’ning  too.” 
“Shut  up,  her'll  hear  yer.” 

Then  in  masterful  tones  spoke  one  whose  voice  so  far  had  not 
been  heard,  “Didn't  her  tell  youse  in  the  bot'ny  lessons  that  in  ev'ry 
seed  is  a  sleepin'  plant,  an’  didn’t  youse  see  the  bean  plant  cum 
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outern  the  bean,  an’  didn’t  youse  see  the  plant  cum  outern  the  corn?” 

The  doubters  seemed  abashed  and  made  no  reply. 

“Min’  yer  on  biznes  then,”  continued  my  defender,  as  he  squared 
his  shoulders  and  doubled  his  fists  as  if  for  a  fight;  “guess  her  duz  no 
’bout  flow’rs.  Why,  X  seed  her  with  a  book  of  bot’ny’s  big’s  that.” 
(Stretching  his  arms  wide  apart.) 

“Time  to  stop  work  for  today,  children,”  X  called.  They  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  tools  and  a  very  quiet  party  left  the  garden. 

After  all  the  seeds  were  in  the  ground,  we  stayed  away  from  the 
garden  for  a  while,  for  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  particular  to  do. 
But  every  morning  when  X  came  in  sight  of  it  X  saw  the  space  in  front 
of  the  fence  packed  with  children,  a  few  grouped  and  engaged  in  loud 
discussion  (which  died  out  at  my  approach)  but  most  of  them  silent 
gazers  at  the  bare  brown  stretch  before  them.  When  a  week  or  ten 
days  had  gone  by,  and  not  a  sprout  was  to  be  seen,  I  felt  that  even  the 
firmest  believer  was  on  the  eve  of  backsliding;  but  soon  after  this, 
following  a  night  of  warm  gentle  rain,  X  was  met  in  the  morning  by 
a  most  hilarious  crowd,  which  almost  carried  me  to  the  garden,  now 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  delicate  green. 

One  hot  afternoon,  about  a  half  hour  before  the  time  for  closing 
school,  X  sent  two  of  the  best  behaved  and  brightest  boys  of  the  class 
to  the  garden,  to  pick  up  stray  papers  and  tidy  the  walks.  They  had 
been  gone  but  a  very  little  while,  when  a  bareheaded  unkempt  urchin, 
unknown  to  me,  burst  into  the  schoolroom  and  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
teacher,  the  new  cop  has  pinched  yer  two  farmers.” 

“What  has  he  done  with  them?”  X  asked. 

“Taken  ’em  to  the  — — - Street  station.” 

“Run  after  that  cop,”  X  said  to  my  biggest  boy,  “and  tell  him  to 
come  to  the  school  and  bring  the  boys  with  him.” 

The  alarmist  and  messenger  bolted.  The  children  sat  like  statues; 
the  clock  ticked  loudly.  Soon  the  mothers  of  the  two  boys  tore  into 
the  room,  both  crying,  both  loudly  upbraiding.  Each  bore  a  sleeping 
child  in  her  arms.  I  began  to  explain  the  matter  to  them,  but  they 
were  too  excited  to  listen.  My  messenger  and  the  policeman  came 
in,  and  I  turned  to  the  latter. 

“Sir,  did  you  arrest  two  of  my  boys  a  short  time  ago?” 

The  great  guardian  of  the  city’s  peace  looked  so  humiliated  and 
penitent  that  X  felt  sorry  for  him,  as  he  meekly  said,  “X  didn’t  know, 
teacher,  that  they  was  yourn.  I  seen  ’em  in  the  church  yard  and 
thought  they  was  trespassing.” 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  that 
night,  tired,  but  triumphant,  for  officers,  matron,  and  magistrate 
had  all  been  sympathetic  and  helpful,  and  the  boys  were  safe  at  home. 
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THE  seeds  must  have  been  of  good  quality,  for  few  failed, 
although  the  soil  was  very  poor.  We  continued  to  add  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  different  neighbors  sent  us,  and  had  the  feeling 
that  now  we  had  but  to  sit  back  and  watch  the  blade  develop  to  ear 
and  ear  to  full  corn,  but  really  our  troubles  had  just  begun.  The 
sparrows  gathered  in  flocks  and  greedily  devoured  the  young  tender 
shoots.  The  cats  of  the  entire  region  made  the  garden  their  rendez¬ 
vous  and  scratched  and  rolled  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  evi¬ 
dently  mistook  every  plant  for  catnip,  and  every  cat  was  a  gourmand. 

The  frantic  children  shooed  the  birds  and  chased  the  cats,  but 
the  wholesale  destruction  continued.  Often  at  great  length  I  over¬ 
heard  them  discussing  these  creatures  in  their  relation  to  the  garden, 
sometimes  crediting  one,  sometimes  the  other  with  friendliness  or 
unfriendliness. 

One  morning,  Herman,  a  most  zealous  young  gardener,  met  me 
squares  from  the  school.  He  had  been  running  and  was  much  out  of 
breath,  but  he  looked  happy  and  I  felt  was  a  bearer  of  good  news. 
“Oh,  Miss  Agnes,”  he  gasped,  “the  cats  are  on  our  side.” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  Herman?” 

“Early  this  morning,”  he  said,  “I  found  a  wounded  sparrow  in 
the  garden,  and  I’m  sure  a  cat  bit  it  for  pecking  at  our  plants.” 

The  earnest,  trusting  young  face  upturned  to  mine,  touched  me, 
“A  faith  so  implicit”  I  thought,  “must  not  be  shaken;”  so  left  un¬ 
spoken  my  opinions  of  the  ruthless  old  Tommies  who  were  finding 
in  our  garden  both  vegetable  and  animal  sustenance. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  plants  which  were  not  too  badly 
gnawed  were  at  the  right  stage  for  transplanting,  and  we  occupied 
ourselves  with  that  work  for  several  days.  Then  just  when  needed 
a  friend  sent  us  a  garden  hose.  The  sexton  of  the  church,  seeing  it 
offered  his  services. 

“All’ll  water  dem  flow’s  ebry  mornin’  befor’  sunup  an’  ebry 
ebenin’  ef  you’ll  let  me  use  dat  ere  hose  sometimes  ter  hosen  de 
winders  of  de  church.” 

I  readily  agreed  to  the  plan. 

He  kept  his  word  with  a  vengeance,  for  after  the  second  or  third 
watering,  nearly  every  plant  was  uprooted  by  the  amount  and  force 
of  the  water.  We  reset  those  which  were  not  entirely  washed  away, 
and  bought  a  sprinkler  for  the  hose.  Things  then  went  better. 

IN  front  of  the  church  and  churchyard  is  an  iron  fence.  Except  when 
the  big  gate  is  open  for  services  the  only  entrance  to  the  garden 
is  by  means  of  a  little  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the  yard,  so  removed 
from  the  garden  end  that  except  to  the  close  observer,  the  only  way 
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to  get  into  the  garden  would  be  to  climb  the  fence.  While  I  was  at 
work  there  one  day,  a  boy  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  stopped  at 
the  fence  just  in  front  of  the  garden.  He  stood  there  a  good  while, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  he  was  specially  interested  I  went  over  to 
speak  to  him.  As  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that  his  eyes  had  a  vacant  look, 
his  lower  jaw  hung  loosely,  and  his  whole  body  had  a  listless  droop. 
I  said  to  myself,  “I  fear  my  visitor  is  a  bit  daft.”  I  made  some  very 
general  remark  about  flowers  to  him,  but  he  did  not  reply  and  looked 
at  me  in  a  puzzled,  troubled  way.  After  a  little  he  slowly  raised  his 
sleepy  eyes  to  the  high  church  steeple  and  studied  it  for  some  time. 
Over  and  over  his  eyes  roved  from  me  to  the  steeple.  Finally  he 
fixed  them  on  me  and  said  with  a  drawl  as  he  pointed  upward,  “You’re 
it  what  lives  up  there  and  comes  down  and  makes  the  flowers  grow.” 

“No,”  I  said;  “I  don’t  live  in  the  church  steeple.” 

He  continued  his  foolish  gaze  from  me  to  the  steeple  and  repeated, 
“You’re  it  what  lives  up  there  and  comes  down  and  makes  the  flowers 
grow.” 

I  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  garden  and  continued  my  work,  and 
after  a  little  my  visitor  slouched  away. 

WEEKS  went  by,  and  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  mishaps,  like 
Mary’s,  our  garden  grew.  Blossoms  came  as  the  crowning 
glory  and  reward.  Our  neighbors  seeing  the  flowers  began 
to  want  gardens  and  we  gave  them  seeds  and  seedlings.  In  many 
cases  ’twas  but  a  starch  box,  tin  can,  or  flowerpot  garden,  for  there 
were  but  few  yard  spaces  suitable  for  planting,  but  we  were  glad  to 
have  awakened  an  interest  in  horticulture,  and  so  encouraged  even 
the  feeblest  effort  in  that  direction.  It  added  much  to  our  labor, 
however,  for  later  we  were  called  to  go  and  inspect  and  admire  each 
box,  can,  pot,  and  yard  where  any  green  thing  grew,  tell  just  when  it 
would  blossom,  what  color  the  flower  would  be,  and  how  long  it  would 
last.  How  we  secretly  deplored  our  ignorance. 

One  dear  little  Jewish  lady  who  had  recently  moved  into  our 
vicinity,  asked  us  to  go  to  her  home  and  examine  a  plant  in  her  yard. 
“Every  morning,”  she  said,  “I  for  flowers  look,  but  none  I  see.  Do 
me  favor,  teacher,  tell  what  the  matter  be.” 

We  found  there  an  old,  old,  lilac  bush  with  scant,  scattered  un¬ 
healthy  foliage  and  many  dead  branches,  crowded  in  the  corner  of 
a  small  dark  yard.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  ever  make  it 
flower  again.  So  we  cut  away  the  dead  wood,  spaded  the  earth  about 
its  roots,  and  set  beneath  it  some  shade-loving,  blossoming  perennials. 

People  in  rather  better  conditioned  sections  of  the  city,  quite 
remote  from  ours,  attracted  when  passing  by  the  bright  blooms,  tried 
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to  hire  the  sexton  of  the 
church  to  go  to  their  homes 
and  help  start  gardens.  Flat¬ 
tered  at  first,  he  at 
length  grew  surly 
under  the  persist¬ 
ence.  “Ah  tells 
dem,”  said  he,  “Ah’s 
de  section  ot  a 
church.  Ah’s  no 
farmer.” 

One  forenoon 
while  we  were  all 
busy  with  classroom 
duties,  this  sexton 
appeared  in  the  open 
doorway.  Hat  in 
hand  and  with  every 
white  tooth  in  his 
head  showing  be¬ 
hind  the  expansive 
The  hollyhocks  that  helped  to  make  the  little  garden  smile,  he  stood 
beautiful.  waiting  to  be  ad¬ 

dressed.  We  all  stopped  work,  for  we  knew  something  was  coming. 

“Well,  Hank,”  I  said,  “what  is  it?” 

“Oh,  Miss  Agnes,  de  farm’s  bcginnin’  ter  brought  in  money  fer 
us.  Ah  jes’  sol’  a  bunch  of  dem  ere  red  posies  ter  a  purty  leddy  in  a 
kerrige  fer  her  littl’  gurl.  Ah  was  stanin’  by  de  fence  when  de  ker- 
rige  stopp’  un  de  little’  gurl  tole  she’s  moder  her  mus’  hab  sum,  an 
de  modder  show’d  me  a  quarter,  an  so  Ah  sol'  em.” 

“I  think  you  might  have  given  the  little  girl  a  bouquet,  Hank.” 

“Well,  Ah  tliot  de  money  woidd  help  pay  our  expenses,”  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  partner  who  has  just  made  a  handsome  deal  for  his 
firm.  With  another  very  broad  smile  he  turned  and  tiptoed  away. 

No  dividend  has  as  yet  been  declared. 

As  I  stood  at  my  schoolroom  window  one  beautiful  spring  morning 
in  the  second  year  of  our  gardening,  and  looked  across  at  the  “farm,” 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my 
Hebrew  neighbor,  a  father  in  Israel,  in  preparation  for  our  good 
Mayor’s  “clean-up”  week,  had  thrown  over  the  fence  into  our  garden 
his  eggshells,  lemon  and  banana  skins,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  other 
litter,  that  two  tramp  cats  were  sunning  and  sleeping  beside  my 
favorite  rosebush,  that  a  flock  of  sparrows  was  busy  in  the  part  just 
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planted  with  seeds,  the  glowing  red  and  yellow  tulips  and  the  hazy 
pink  and  purple  hyacinths  made  a  pleasing  picture.  Then  my  mind 
traveled  ahead  to  the  hot  midsummer  days,  the  most  trying  time  of 
all  in  the  neglected  parts  of  a  big  city,  where  the  squalor  and  filth 
and  thousand  unpleasant  odors  make  it  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
but  here  is  a  spot  where  the  weary  wayfarer  may  pause  in  the  grateful 
shade  cast  by  “ole  Mudder  Bethel,”  and  if  he  will,  feast  his  soul  on 
the  hollyhocks  against  the  old  unpainted  fence,  the  honeysuckle  and 
clematis  veiling  the  broken  plaster  wall,  the  tiger  lilies  burning  and 
glowing,  the  nasturtiums,  sweet  and  spicy,  and  the  mignonette  with 
its  delicious  perfume. 


A  MEASURE  OF  HEAVEN 


HEAVEN  is  no  larger  than  Connecticut; 

No  larger  than  Fairfield  County;  no,  no  larger 
Than  the  little  Valley  of  the  Silvermine 
The  white  sun  visits  and  the  wandering  showers. 

For  there  is  room  enough  for  spring’s  return, 

For  lilac  evenings  and  the  rising  moon, 

And  time  enough  for  autumn’s  idle  days, 

When  soul  is  ripe  for  immortality. 

And  then  when  winter  comes  with  smouldering  dusk 
To  kindle  rosy  flames  upon  the  hearth, 

And  hang  its  starry sbelt  upon  the  night, 

One  firelit  room  is  large  enough  for  heaven — 

For  all  we  know  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 

And  eternal  welfare  of  the  heart. 


Courtesy  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Bliss  Carman. 


PARIS,  A  MEMORY  AND  FANTASY:  BY  MARY 
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USK  came  up  from  the  lovely  plains,  where  Paris  rested 
in  purple  and  rose  shadows,  slowly  into  the  little  garden 
cafe,  nestling  in  the  angle  of  gray  old  buildings.  A 
tender  light  shone  on  the  face  of  the  worn  Madonna  in 
the  shrine;  lovers  at  the  table  in  the  rose  arbor  wel¬ 
comed  the  shadows  that  crept  along  the  walls.  With 
twilight,  silence  fell  upon  the  friends  meeting  in  the 
fragrant  garden,  briefly,  after  years.  The  sightseers  vanished  away 
down  the  flight  of  stone  steps  that  lifts  Paris  to  the  hill  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  Only  a  murmer  of  the  beginning  of  the  mad  night  life  of 
the  Quarter  crept  through  the  old  arched  gateway. 

Louise  sang  again  her  tragedy  in  a  doorway  near  the  garden,  and 
the  little  milliners  from  the  narrow  shops  in  the  city  below  moved 
swiftly  past  to  their  night  of  happiness. 

In  Paris  when  silence  touches  the  hearts  of  men,  memory  stirs. 
Beyond  our  garden  gate  throngs  from  the  past  moved  with  light 

footfall  over  the  stone  roadway,  through 
gardens  white  with  lilies,  over  ancient 


bridges  on 


still 


swift,  sinister  errands. 

A  saber  clicked  on  the  stone 
stairway  outside  the  arched  en¬ 
trance;  gray  lovers  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  faint  halo  dropping 
from  the  wrought  iron  lantern.  As 
we  listen  and  remember,  the  light 
about  us  grows  dim,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  city  in  the  plains  shines  bright 
in  her  doorways  and  windows. 

Slowly  and  quietly  we  come  out 
of  the  old  garden,  past  the  little 
somber  shrine,  lingering  under  the 
lantern  with  our  fantastic  memo¬ 
ries  still  alive.  We  start  with  the 
faint  echo  of  a  hunting  horn  and 
wait  for  burly  old  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  pass  by  with  his  merry 
hunting  party  on  his  way  to  sup¬ 
per  at  the  little  thatched  hunting 
lodge  just  around  the  corner — but 
the  ancient  lords  and  ladies  are 
frightened  by  our  interest  and  have 


Through  the  way  of  the  Patriarchs. 


THE  PARIS  FLOWER  MARKET:  From 
a  drawing  by  Frank  M.  Armington. 


THE  LITTLE  STREAM  at  Gen- 
tilly:  From  an  etching  by  P.  Roy. 


THE  BOOK  SHOPS 
along  the  Quais  in  Paris: 
From  an  etching  by  V. 
Trowbridge. 


WATERING  HORSES 
at  the  Pont  Marie:  From 
an  etching  by  A.  Lepere. 
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sped  away  to  the  Cimitiere  Montmartre.  And  the  hunting 
horn  proves  to  be  only  the  flute  of  the  shepherd  from  the 
Pyrenees  calling  about  him  his  herd  of  goats,  wooing 
them  with  wood-wind  melodies  to  their  night’s  rest. 

For  a  moment  we  dream  there,  and  the  scent  of  the 
old  vineyards  is  wafted  to  us,  that  once  made  the  hillside 
purple  and  green ;  through  the  fragrance  we  fancy  we  hear 
an  echo  of  fierce  battles  about  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette 
— the  people  struggling  for  bread  which  the  King  is  selling 
at  ; prices  to  starve  his  people.  And  then  we  lift  our 
eyes,  and  know  that  what  we  really  hear  is  young  girls 
laughing  and  singing  on  their  way  to  the  Lapin  Agile, 
once  the  famous  cafe  of  the  Assassins,  where 
strangers  were  lured  and  held  for  ransom. 

As  we  pass  down  the  hill  we  stop  at  the 
witching,  mysterious  garden  of  this  haunt  of  the 
modern  Apache  and  the  revolutionary  artist. 

Old  Jacques  plays  his  violin,  as  he  walks  about 
fierce  and  friendly,  and  in  the  dusky  doorway 
a  poet  thrills  us  with  the  melody  of  his  own 
mad  verse,  voicing  his  desire  to  annihilate  all 
humanity  except  his  sweetheart.  A  soldier  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  crushes  a  wild  Rou¬ 
manian  model  in  his  scarlet  arms  and  calls 
upon  us  to  drink  to  her  surpassing  beauty. 

As  we  lift  our  glasses  they  slip  away  down  the 
flowery  path  into  deeper  shadows.  The  little 
milliners  at  the  table  sipping  small  I’eau  sucre  talk  furiously  of  femi¬ 
nism,  the  tango,  hats  as  a  means  of  expressing  temperament,  and  the 
instability  of  the  best  of  lovers.  They  grow  silent  as  Jacques  throws 
himself  on  the  long  bench  under  the  casement  windows  and  plays  with 
temperamental  joy  Louise’s  song  from  the  loved  Charpentier’s  opera 
of  |Montmartre — Louise’s  heart  was  breaking  too,  no  wonder  she 
sang  so  sweetly  in  the  starlight.  Ah,  these  men;  but  what  will  you? 
Life  is  equally  tragic  if  one  is  happy  or  sad — perhaps  after  all  it  is 
better  if  Jacques  would  play ‘Come  le  va,’for  in  the  tango  at  least  one 
forgets  death.”  While  the  milliners  are  thus  philosophizing,  a  flash 
of  scarlet  goes  by,  the  Roumanian  model  vanishes  in  the  night,  and 
the  soldier  does  not  follow. 

With  Paris  rose  and  gray  about  us  we  pass  silently  out  of  the 
rustic  gateway  down  the  street  of  Roses  and  of  the  Madonna.  It  is  a 
gentle  night  and  we  continue  on  ,mr  way  over  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
past  the  Place  de  Ch&telet,  then  with  memories  of  the  old  He  de  Cite 
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we  cross  the  Seine  and  for  a  moment  rest  our  spirits  in  the  shadow  of 
Notre  Dame.  We  remember  that  nearby  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
wrote  his  famous  “Divine  City;”  it  is  a  divine  city  to-night — the 
beauty  of  the  old  church  hushing  the  soul,  the  river  bearing  its  secrets 
with  dignity  and  beauty,  the  sky  so  close  to  the  plain  and  everywhere 
memory  infusing  beauty  with  invincible  life. 

On  such  a  night  one  lives  for  centuries  in  Paris,  from  street  to 
street,  from  bridge  to  bridge,  watching  the  golden  river  as  it  moves 
languidly  and  sullenly,  wooing  the  sad  and  the  broken,  a  refuge  for 
the  useless  young  and  old,  for  all  who  have  ventured  too  deep  into 
life’s  dangerous  mysteries.  Along  the  quais  we  pass,  stopping  at  the 
little  bookshops  lighted  with  the  fitful  gleam  of  candle  or  old  lantern 
or  flickering  lamp,  shadowy  yet  giving  light  enough  for  the  stories  of 
glamor  and  adventure,  for  the  poems  of  passion  and  crime,  for  the 
revelations  of  dark  scientific  lure,  for  the  histories  of  scandal  and  the 
pictures  of  the  underworld  that  are  here  displayed  for  our  interest, 
or  our  horror. 

The  lonely  move  quietly  along  the  quai  or  creep  down  to  the 
river’s  edge,  seeking  isolation  for  their  burdened  hearts,  testing  their 
love  of  life  against  the  river  tempting  them  to  rest.  We  turn  from 
the  sadness  and  the  intoxication  about  us,  passing  the  Quai  Conte, 
stopping  for  a  moment  below  the  “little  window  of  dreams”  from 
which  Napoleon  looked  out  as  a  young  lieutenant  on  leave  from  the 
Ecole  Militaire.  Did  his  dreams,  one  wonders,  carry  him  through 
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Resting  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries:  From  a  drawing  by  Eug.  Bejot,  R.  E. 

the  future,  did  he  see  the  Pont  Neuf  with  its  never  completed  obelisk 
carrying  its  inscription  “Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  People  of  France”? 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  again  we  tread  the  old  streets  of  Napoleon 
and  by  degrees  wend  our  way  to  the  cheerful  Boulevarde  Mont¬ 
parnasse,  with  its  bright  cafes,  with  its  music  in  the  open  square, 
where  all  the  “people,”  the  domestics,  the  students,  the  milliners, 
are  dancing  the  polka  with  sedate  joy. 

It  is  midnight  and  we  join  the  dancers.  The  polka  steps  of  our 
childhood  come  back  to  us;  the  boy  with  the  violin  under  his  chin 
has  crossed  the  Alps  to  seek  glory  in  Paris.  Suddenly  his  music 
flowers  out  into  a  tarantella.  A  Montenegrin  woman  in  Egyptian 
scarves  and  yellow  roses  in  her  hair,  who  has  been  posing  in  a  nearby 
studio,  sways  through  the  crowd.  The  boy  sees  her,  and  lifting  his 
violin  close  to  his  throat  he  pours  out  floods  of  barbaric  music;  the 
crowd  draws  back  suddenly  as  only  Paris  can  in  a  transport  of  de¬ 
light,  and  we  are  in  another  world.  The  Congo  flows  by,  cruel  fires 
await  their  victims,  vast  forests  hedge  us  in,  fury  and  hatred  and  love 
reach  us,  and  fear  touches  our  hearts;  a  peasant  girl  in  the  crowd 
cries  out,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  The  Montenegrin  girl,  a  little 
weary,  takes  the  yellow  roses  from  her  hair  and  tosses  them  to  the 
musician,  then  indolently  melts  back  into  the  crowd. 

The  polka  has  lost  its  charm  and  we  rest  nearby  at  the  Cafe  Lavenue. 
Back  from  the  street  in  the  shadow,  a  young  American  girl  is  sitting 
alone  at  one  of  the  tables,  knitting  industriously.  She  wears  a  Vic- 
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torian  bonnet  and 
smiles  mysteriously 
and  never  looks  up. 
She  seems  to  want 
to  prove  to  us  all 
that  Paris  is  really 
a  fold  for  lambs, 
that  youth  and  in¬ 
nocence  can  remain 
in  its  midst  uncon¬ 
scious;  but  out  at  a 
little  table  near  the 
street  a  pair  of  bold 
black  eyes  watch 
her  needles  flashing 
in  and  out  of  the 
blue  wool,  jin  her 
soft  blue  veil  she  is 
different  from  the 
rest  of  us — she  has 
a  quiet  lure  of  the 
Madonna.  As  she 
folds  away  her  knit¬ 
ting,  the  ball  of  yarn 
rolls  to  the  floor  and 
out  to  the  table 
where  the  wratcher 
sits  and  waits ! 

St.  Denis  de  la  Chapelle,  Paris:  From  a  drawing  by  F.  M.  Our  glasses  are 

Armington.  empty.  In  the  sad 

gray  of  the  morning  an  ashen  face  appears  in  the  doorway.  The 
ijarcons  flock  about  him.  A  moment  later  their  aprons  are  thrown 
aside  and  they  are  on  their  way  to  report  for  uniforms.  The  little 
cocotte  at  the  table  near  us  bursts  into  tears. 

( Continued  on  page  558 ) 
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SNUG  sits  my  little  house  among  the  trees, — 

Dear  trees,  that  I  have  watched  since  infancy: 
And  many  a  night,  against  the  starlit  sky, 

The  graceful  groupings  of  their  leaves  have  seemed 
Like  boon  companions  to  me,  and  have  soothed 
My  childish  griefs,  and  lulled  me  unto  rest. 

For  years,  each  summer  night  I  looked  to  see 
One  leaf-group  silhouetted  ’gainst  the  heavens, 

That  plainly  formed  two  cooing  turtle-doves, 

Who  each  to  other  told  of  love  renewed 
As  oft  as  night  descended  o’er  the  world. 

Another  group,  Diana  and  her  hounds, 

Alert,  and  waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise, 

Stayed  with  me  but  two  summers,  and  I  grieved 
To  part  with  their  companionship.  Then  came 
A  ballet  dancer,  and  an  eagle  spread, 

And  others,  changing  with  the  light  and  wind. 

And  when  I  turned  mine  eyes,  and  looked  within, 

The  shadows  flickered  on  my  chamber  wall 
In  swaying  motion,  and  I  used  to  think 
The  kind  old  tree  had  clasped  me  to  her  heart, 

And  rocked  and  rocked  me,  till  I  fell  asleep. 

Eugenia  C.  Gillette. 
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BLACK  ROCK  FARMHOUSE:  SUGGESTING 
IDEAL  DIGNIFIED  COUNTRY  LIVING 

HOME  contrived  for  comfort,  adorned  with  the  beauty 
of  stately  trees  and  old-fashioned  flowers,  made  from 
the  very  stones  of  the  hill  it  rests  upon,  wearing 
nature’s  own  soft  colors,  hallowed  by  family  associa¬ 
tion,  destined  to  be  prized  more  and  more  as  the 
years  touch  it  with  ever-increasing  tenderness — such 
is  this  lovely  home,  Black  Rock  Farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  near  the  college  town  of  Bryn  Mawr.  It  is  a  home  around 
which  the  affections  firmly  cling,  a  place  that  even  a  stranger  cannot 
pass  without  a  glance  of  appreciation,  a  stirring  of  the  heart  and  in¬ 
voluntary  longing  for  possession.  The  great  patches  of  cool  shadows 
that  hover  over  the  doorway  as  though  shielding  the  dwellers  from 
too  glaring  a  summer  sun,  the  grass  paths  bordered  by  masses  of 
flowers,  the  hospitable  well  at  the  door  that  somehow  looks  as  though 
a  stranger  might  venture  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  cool  water  and  get  a 
friendly  word  of  greeting  besides,  the  broad  veranda  with  tables  and 
chairs  showing  that  it  is  an  outdoor  room,  daily  and  constantly 
enjoyed,  all  go  to  make  up  a  picture  of  ideal  dignified  country  living. 

Houses,  like  people,  bear  the  impress  of  their  character  in  every 
detail,  so  that  he  who  cares  may  read.  Its  past  life  lies  expressed 
in  many  little  ways;  as  the  lines  of  a  person’s  face,  the  stooping  or 
erect  carriage  of  shoulders  indicate  the  way  life  had  been  met  and 
greeted.  Great  simple  dignity  is  expressed  in  this  house.  It  seems 
to  have  ministered  to  the  comforts  of  its  people  and  been  much  loved 
by  them  in  return.  Unpretentious,  substantial,  with  barns  and  store¬ 
houses  near  its  wings,  it  appears  to  have  entered  heartily  into  useful 
service  with  its  associate,  the  land.  Doubtless  many  and  many  a 
harvest  of  grain  has  been  sown  and  gathered  into  those  barns  and 
the  sheds  become  fragrant  with  yield  of  orchards  and  the  cellars 
bursting  with  good  things  from  the  garden. 

One  reason  that  this  house  arrests  the  interest  is  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  its  country.  It  is  not  only  boldly  American,  but 
staunchly  Pennsylvanian.  The  builder  did  not  ostentatiously  go  to 
Carrara  for  marble,  but  quite  naturally,  suitably  and  wisely  used  the 
stones  unearthed  when  the  fields  were  cleared,  and  of  them  made  his 
home.  1 1  was  squarely  built  as  befitted  the  material,  thus  conformed 
to  an  unalterable  law  of  beauty.  Based  upon  the  forceful  principle 
of  the  square,  it  was  kept  free  from  the  meaningless  non-essentials 
(usually  regarded  as  ornaments)  that  cheapen  pure  lines.  Its 
beauty  lies  in  structural  dignity  and  in  simplicity,  therefore  it  needs 
no  superficial  additions  to  give  it  grace.  The  front  door  with  its 
restful-looking  benches  and  informal  approach  across  the  lawn,  just 
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BLACK  ROCK  FARM  NEAR  BRYN  MAWR,  Penn- 
sylvania,  stirs  the  heart  of  even  the  passing  stranger 
by  its  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  beauty:  Built 
from  the  stones  of  the  hill  it  stands  upon,  it  is  a  fine 
expression  of  suitable  American  country  architecture. 


OLD- 
FASH¬ 
IONED 
GARDEN 
at  Black 
Rock  Farm 
showing 
kindly  pro¬ 
vision  for 
the  birds  in 
the  little 
dovecote 
among  the 
vines. 

Grass 
paths  and 
field  -  stone 
steps,  great 
trees  and 
profusion  of 
flowers 
make  an 
ideal  gar¬ 
den  picture. 


AT  THE 
RIGHT  the 
wide  ver¬ 
anda,  which 
is  in  reality 
an  outdoor 
room,  may 
be  seen  and 
the  great 
fireplace 
p  roviding 
cheer  on 
winter  days. 

The  large 
windows  as¬ 
sure  abund- 
a  n  c  e  of 
light  and 
air  within, 
while  the 
dormer  win¬ 
dows  sug¬ 
gest  an  old- 
f  ashioned 
attic  filled 
with  family 
treasures. 


A  SMALL 
PORCH 
used  as  in- 
formal 
b  r  eakfast 
and  sitting 
room  at  the 
back  of 
Black  Rock 
Farmhouse: 
There  is 
no  separa- 
t  i  o  n  be¬ 
tween  the 
lawn  and 
the  brick 
floor. 

A  rare 
good  fel¬ 
lowship  be¬ 
tween  house 
and  garden 
is  felt:  Two 
open  sides 
of  this 
porch  per¬ 
mit  all  the 
f  ragrance 
and  beauty 
of  the  gar¬ 
den  to  enter 
this  outdoor 
room. 


THE 
WELL  at 
Black  Rock 
Farmhouse 
stands  half 
in  the  gar¬ 
den,  half  in 
the  porch, 
forming  a 
beautiful 
picture  a  s 
well  as  con¬ 
venient  arti¬ 
cle  of  con¬ 
stant  use. 

No  frieze 
painted  b  y 
man  upon 
the  walls  of 
a  banquet 
room  could 
exceed  the 
beauty  o  f 
the  ever- 
changing 
view  pro¬ 
vided  b  y 
nature. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GARDEN,  of  Black  Rock 
Farm,  with  its  grass  paths  and  fine  old  trees,  shows  that 
it  has  been  loved  and  treasured  for  many  generations: 
Such  flowers  and  trees  are  not  the  growth  of  a  season. 
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a  step  from  garden  to  house,  conforms  to  the  nobly  unassuming  char¬ 
acter  of  the  whole  place.  The  wide  veranda  stretches  out  into  the 
garden  like  a  wing,  drawing  it  close  into  the  scheme  of  the  home, 
forming  a  place  half  room,  half  garden  and  wholly  delightful. 

AT  the  back  of  the  house  is  another  porch  built  in  a  sheltered 
angle.  One  can  fancy  breakfast  being  served  in  this  retired 
open  room  with  its  views  of  hills  and  trees,  vibrant  with  shift¬ 
ing,  flickering  sun  and  shade.  What  decoration  upon  the  wall  of 
sumptuous  banquet  room  could  hope  to  equal  in  interest  and  beauty 
a  living,  ever-changing  fresco  painted  by  nature?  The  inseparable 
friendship  of  house  and  garden  is  most  noticeable  in  the  photograph 
showing  this  porch.  The  brick  floor  and  grassy  lawn  are  as  one. 
Two  walls  are  of  stone,  the  other  two  wide  open  to  the  great  out  of 
doors.  The  well  is  half  in  the  porch  and  half  out  in  the  garden. 
Vines  at  one  side  show  that  the  garden  claims  it  as  its  own,  on  the 
other  side  it  is  free  of  vines  like  the  walls  of  the  house.  One  seems 
able  to  wander  at  will  from  garden  to  house  with  no  obstacles  of 
steps  to  surmount. 

Out  in  the  garden  a  note  of  thoughtful  friendliness  for  the  birds 
is  seen  in  the  pretty  little  bird-cote.  A  break  in  the  shrubbery  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  nearness  of  the  house.  The  garden,  no  doubt,  holds 
family  traditions  in  its  plants,  for  we  see  old-fashioned  irises,  peonies, 
funkia,  hollyhocks,  bleeding  hearts.  In  such  a  garden  we  surely 
would  find  lilacs,  syringas  and  the  whole  glorious  host  of  daffodils, 
tulips,  narcissus,  familiar  harbingers  of  the  spring.  Grass  paths  and 
field-stone  steps,  ferns,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  make  up  the  ideal, 
livable,  lovable  garden.  It  is  a  garden  such  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house  would  work  in  or  oversee,  not  a  showy  place  cared  for  only  by 
a  salaried  gardener.  The  house  looks  as  though  it  had  grown  up  with 
the  land,  for  the  large  trees  that  overshadow  it  might  have  been 
planted  when  the  house  was  young.  We  seem  to  feel  that  an  orchard 
is  close  at  hand,  large  fields  for  mowing  nearby,  and  little  lanes  down 
which  the  cows  come  home.  It  seems  part  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
country. 

We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  its  beautiful 
front  door,  so  cannot  tell  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  but  the 
huge  chimney  speaks  plainly  enough  of  generous  cheer  within,  and  the 
little  windows  on  each  side  of  it  and  the  row  of  dormer  windows  tell 
of  a  great  attic  where,  no  doubt,  all  sorts  of  wonderful  old  things  are 
stored — trunks  holding  great-grandmother’s  wedding  finery,  cradles, 
spinning  wheels,  warming  pans,  iron  lanterns,  cranes,  old  chairs  and 
carved  chests.  We  fancy  the  rooms  must  be  large.  We  know  they 
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let  in  full  measure  of  sun  and  air  for  the  windows  are  broad  and  wide. 

Looking  at  this  house  we  are  once  again  reminded  of  what  we 
have  so  often  spoken  of  before,  namely,  that  dwelling  houses  should 
be  lovely  else  they  fail  of  their  purpose  and  substantial  else  they 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  in  safety  the  family  traditions.  Without 
homes  that  tell  a  story  and  hold  history  our  country  would  be  but 
a  trivial  place  indeed.  Homes  need  not  be  impressive,  vast,  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  they  should  be  so  lovely  that  they  will  hold  our  affec¬ 
tions  and  stay  in  our  minds  as  our  sweetest  memories.  They  should 
endow  us  with  the  spirit  of  contentment  that  gives  us  finest  and  con¬ 
stant  enjoyment;  not  the  lazy  contentment  that  is  but  a  species  of 
inertia  but  the  contentment  that  permits  us  to  do  our  work  without 
friction,  that  borders  upon  what  we  term  the  solitude  of  the  mind, 
the  quiet,  from  which  all  strength  and  inspiration  is  born.  Those 
who  as  children  slept  within  those  solid  walls  and  played  in  that 
garden  full  of  flowTers  surely  should  find  that  all  their  ways  were  of 
pleasantness  and  all  their  paths  were  of  peace. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  this  house  and  seek  to  understand  why 
its  appeal  is  so  compelling  we  remember  some  of  Ruskin’s 
inspired  comments  upon  the  use  of  stone  as  a  building  mate¬ 
rial.  He  said  that  the  true  colors  of  architecture  are  those  of  natural 
stone,  that  every  variety  of  hue  from  pale  yellow  to  purple  passing 
through  orange,  red  and  brown,  even  green  and  gray,  is  at  command 
of  builders,  that  nothing  is  so  durable  as  stone  and  incapable  of  losing 
its  luster  by  time.  He  says  that  he  recollects  no  instance  when  stone 
and  wood  were  nakedly,  honestly  used  that  there  has  not  been  a 
marked,  sacred  character  about  it.  This  is  partly  because  when  it 
is  simply  used  nature’s  handiwork  is  still  upon  it.  If  the  stones  of 
this  house  had  been  covered  up  by  paint,  if  it  had  been  “adorned” 
with  turrets  anti  battlements  and  such  foolish  efforts  to  imitate  the 
noble  old  Feudal  castles  of  England,  it  would  have  been  pitiable 
instead  of  fine.  Without  pretense  or  dissembling  it  is  just  what  it  is, 
a  home  in  our  wonderful  land  built  naturally  and  unostentatiously 
as  environment.,  material  at  hand  and  home  needs  dictated.  This 
house  proves  what  William  Morris  has  declared,  “that  nothing  made 
by  man’s  hand  can  be  indifferent ;  it  must  be  either  beautiful  and 
elevating,  or  ugly  and  degrading.”  It  makes  one  believe  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  simple  house,  rightly  constructed,  can 
make  ostentatious  palaces  look  cheap  and  vulgar.  Such  dignified 
houses  lift  up  the  ideal  of  country  architecture  and  set  a  standard 
that  could  be  followed  with  advantage  by  all  owners  of  country 
estates. 
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THE  OLD  COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  OF  WORK 
REALIZED  IN  THE  STUDIO  OF  LORADO  TAFT 

HE  spirit  that  inspired  much  of  the  finest  art  in  the 
world  was  in  a  great  measure  the  outgrowth  of  com¬ 
munity  centers  formed  by  the  old  masters  and  their 
students.  Master  and  students  lived  and  worked 
together  in  the  old  days  in  a  relationship  almost 
equalling  in  intimacy  and  confidence  that  of  father 
and  son.  The  students  sat  at  the  master’s  table, 
enjoyed  the  stimulating  company  of  visiting  artists  of  distinction, 
joined  in  the  conversation  and  freely  voiced  their  own  opinions.  They 
walked  with  the  master  beneath  open  skies,  over  green  hills,  by 
brooks  and  blue  seas,  studying  color  harmonies  and  composition, 
learning  to  observe  and  to  memorize  beautiful  effects,  continually 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  master’s  knowledge  and  experience.  This 
close  association  developed  the  sympathy  and  understanding  so  vital 
in  carrying  out  those  large  commissions  that  now  stand  as  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  world’s  art. 

This  magnetic  association  of  master  and  students  is  comparatively 
unknown  in  America.  Our  students  go  to  the  schools  through  the 
day,  receive  a  few  minutes’  criticism  from  the  master,  gather  together 
in  their  own  rooms  in  the  evenings  or  at  some  cheap  restaurant  for 
the  art  conversation  that  is  so  important  an  element  in  student  life. 
But  these  gatherings  and  the  day’s  work  are  not  under  the  stimulating 
and  guiding  companionship  of  the  master.  And 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  wholesome,  helpful,  friendly, 
intimate  association  of  teacher  and  student,  for 
here  and  there  are  noted  little  groups  of 
craft  workers  gathered  around  a  teacher, 
all  working  toward  the  furthering  of  the  art 
that  seems  especially  worth  while  to  them. 

A  number  of  such  centers  of  craft  workers 
have  proven  the  value  of  unified,  concen¬ 
trated  interest  and  effort. 

Out  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  is  a 
group  of  students  fired  with  the  old 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  bound'together 
by  a  mutual  love  of  beauty  as;mani- 
fested  in  sculptured  form,  guided  and 
encouraged  by  a  great  genius  of  the 
West,  Lorado  Taft.  Around  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  stable  loaned  to  them  six 
years  ago  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
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“The  Spirit  of  the 
Woods:”  Loo  Mat¬ 
thews. 


cago,  Mr.  Taft  has  developed  a  cluster  of  studios  filled  with  a  body  of 
workers  whose  spirit  and  achievement  are  recognized  throughout  the 
country.  All  of  the  members  of  this  interesting  colony  are  now  busily 
engaged  getting  out  the  model  for  “The  Fountain  of  Time”  that  when 
finished  and  in  position  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  anything  of  its  kind  in 
Europe  created  by  any  one  man.  Mr.  Taft  is  being  assisted  in  this 
stupendous  undertaking  by  his  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  already 
won  renown,  much  as  the  old  masters  were  assisted  in  their  work. 
The  students  help  set  up  and  form  the  figures,  ten  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Segments  of  the  finished  work  are  now  to  be  seen  rising  like 
visions  from  the  center  of  those  large  studios.  In  one  room  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  veiled  women,  in  another  playing  children,  in  another  a 
soldier  and  his  followers. 

This  fountain,  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  and  his  students  are  at 
work  is  to  form  part  of  a  stupendous  and  magnificent  design  that 
will  make  Michigan  Boulevard  one  of  the  most  beautiful  avenues 
in  the  world.  Three  bridges  are  to  span  a  formal  canal,  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  paths  of  knowledge,  to  be  called  respectively  the 
Bridge  of  Sciences,  Bridge  of  the  Arts  and  the  Bridge  of  Religion. 
At  half -block  intervals  along  the  concourse  life-sized  statues  of  the 
world’s  idealists  and  scientists  are  to  be  arranged  like  beats  in 
music,  pauses  in  conversation,  notes  of  emphasis,  leading  up  and 
preparing  the  mind  for  the  great  creation,  “The  Fountain  of  Time.” 
This  wonderful  fountain  shows  a  procession  of  human  beings,  rising 
and  falling  like  a  tremendous  wave,  rushing  and  pushing  together,  no 
one  coming  out  from  the  crowd,  men,  women  and  children  huddling 
together,  passing  in  review  before  Father  Time,  who  stands  firm  and 
immovable  while  the  crowd  surges  by.  Though  there  is  something 
fatal  and  inevitable  about  this  passing,  nevertheless  in  this  group 
of  figures  flowing  rhythmically,  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  joy, 
the  splendid  joy  of  life.  The  idea  of  this  statue  came  to  Mr.  Taft 
from  a  line  of  Austin  Dobson : 

“Time  goes,  you  say?  Ah,  no.  Alas!  time  stays;  we  go!” 


Ur  I  MIESE  words  brought  before  me  a  picture  which  speedily 
transformed  fancy  into  a  colossal  work  of  sculpture,”  says 
Mr.  Taft.  “I  saw  the  mighty  crag-like  figure  of  Time 
mantled  like  one  of  Sargent’s  prophets,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  his 
chin  upon  his  hands,  and  watching  with  a  cynical,  inscrutable  gaze  the 
endless  march  of  humanity — in  a  majestic  relief  in  marble,  I  saw 
it,  swinging  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  form  of  the  lone  sentinel,  and 
made  up  of  the  shapes  of  hurrying  men  and  women  and  children  in 
endless  procession,  ever  impelled  by  the  winds  of  destiny  in  the  inexor- 
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able  lock-step  of  the  ages — theirs  the  fateful  onward  movement,  which 
has  not  ceased  since  time  began.  But  in  that  crowded  concourse  how 
few  detach  themselves  from  the  grayness  of  the  dusky  caravan;  how 
few  there  are  who  even  lift  their  heads !  Here  an  overtaxed  body  falls, 
and  a  place  is  vacant  for  a  moment;  there  a  strong  man  turns  to  the 
silent,  shrouded  reviewer  and  with  lifted  arms  utters  the  cry  of  the 
old-time  gladiators — ‘Hail,  Caesar!  We  who  go  to  our  death  salute 
thee !’  and  press  forward.”  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  and  Lowell’s 
stately  “Great  captains  and  conquerors  came  out  of  the  eternal  silence 
with  their  trumpet  blasts,  their  shoutings  and  their  trampling  of  feet, 
and  were  gone,”  Mr.  Taft  created  this  marvelous  panorama  of  life. 

The  trustees  of  the  Ferguson  fund  have  allowed  Mr.  Taft  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  complete  the  life-sized  model. 
This  sum  he  has  spaced  into  monthly  amounts  and  divides  it  up  among 
the  students  who  do  all  of  the  first  rough  work  under  his  personal 
direction.  This  gives  support  to  the  students,  who  take  pride  in  being 
able  to  assist  the  master  in  this  work,  which  will  bring  renown  not 
only  to  Chicago,  but  to  America.  It  enables  them  to  carry  on  their 
studies  and  be  self-supporting  at  the  same  time,  and  without  some 
such  skilled  help  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  carry  out  the 
Herculean  work  necessary  to  complete  this  “Fountain  of  Time.” 
They  did  much  of  the  first  hard  work  also  connected  with  the  setting 
up  of  his  heroic  “Black  Hawk”  on  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

When  in  the  name  of  The  Craftsman  I  sought  admission  to  this 
community  group  of  studios,  a  winter’s  twilight  was  touching  the 
figures,  calling  out  with  its  mysterious  interpretative  shadows  a  spiritual 
beauty  not  seen  by  day.  At  the  far  end  of  the  first  studio  stood  the 
magnificent  model  of  the  “Spirit  of  the  Lakes”  fountain.  The  last 
rays  of  the  sun  were  anointing  the  head  of  lovely  Superior  as  she  tips 
the  shell  of  her  lake  so  that  its  waters  overflow  into  the  shell  Michigan 
holds  out  to  receive  it,  who  in  turn  sends  it  cascading  to  Huron  and 
Erie  and  Ontario  until  it  is  finally  received  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
represented  by  swirls  hah  hidden  in  the  rapidly  rising  shadows.  The 
light  was  caught  again  by  the  water  of  a  little  pool  that  lay  at  peace 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  no  longer  rippled  by  the  fountain  that  plays 
through  the  day. 

There  was  something  that  arrested  instant  attention  about  this 
entrance  studio,  something  vital,  sweet  and  compelling  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  in  a  measure  was  understood  as  I  walked  from  room  to 
room  of  this  rambling  group  of  workshops.  In  every  studio  figures 
of  mythological  gods,  heroes  of  men,  beautiful  women  and  laughing 
children  were  half  concealed  by  the  hour  of  dusk.  We  went  up  stair¬ 
ways,  narrow,  though  by  no  means  as  straight  as  the  biblical  way 
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recommended  to  penitents,  to  several  lofts  where  students  lived  and 
worked.  We  went  down  through  the  “crypt”  and  came  up  into 
another  large  dusky  studio,  peopled  with  figures  of  Mr.  Taft’s  crea¬ 
tion,  from  which,  up  another  narrow,  steep  and  winding  stairway,  we 
reached  his  own  vaulted  workshop.  Here  stands  that  wonderful 
allegorical  figure  of  “Silence,”  the  mighty  figure  inspired  by  a  custom 
of  the  Indians,  who  after  having  spoken  at  the  council  fire  draw  their 
hand,  covered  by  their  robe,  across  their  lips,  signifying,  “I  have 
spoken” — a  majestic  image  of  simplest  lines  and  significant  posture. 

In  this  room  also  rests  the  model  that  lies  nearest  to  Mr.  Taft’s 
desire,  “The  Fountain  of  Creation,”  that  was  designed  to  be  placed 
at  the  far  end  of  the  eastern  lagoon  balancing  the  “Fountain  of  Time,” 
which  is  to  stand  at  the  western  end  of  this  same  lagoon.  The  idea 
for  this  magnificent  design  came  to  him  from  the  Greek  myth  of 
evolution,  in  which  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  the  only  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  great  flood,  appeal  in  their  loneliness  to  Zeus  for  compan¬ 
ionship.  lie  bids  them  to  gather  the  bones  of  their  mother,  meaning 
the  stones  of  earth,  and  throw  them  over  their  shoulders.  These 
stones  by  the  will  of  Zeus  became  transformed  into  men  and  women. 
Mr.  Taft  has  depicted  the  development  of  mankind  from  an  uncouth, 
crouching,  fearsome  creature  with  eyes  pinned  to  the  ground,  through 
groups  typifying  the  evolution  of  ages,  to  the  noblest  statues  of  men 
and  women,  erect,  beautiful,  with  eyes  uplifted,  illumined  with  a 
garnered  wisdom.  The  figures,  thirty-six  in  number,  ten  feet  in 
height,  are  arranged  in  twelve  groups  moving  around  a  gigantic 
circle.  They  radiate  from  the  crouching  primitives  through  a  pro¬ 
gression  of  figures  and  attitudes  suggesting  struggle,  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind.  Between  these  groups,  which  represent  both 
physical  and  spiritual  evolution,  will  be  cascades  of  water  flowing 
into  the  large  bowl  around  which  these  figures  seem  to  be  moving. 

This  story  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  evolution  of  man  so  im¬ 
pressively  told  must  surely  soon  be  given  the  dignified  language  of 
stone. 

PICTURESQUE  as  any  portion  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris, 
rambling  as  any  Mediaeval  castle  of  romance  is  this  group  of 
studios  with  their  large  windows  open  to  the  sky.  In  corners, 
niches  and  upon  shelves  stand  the  models  of  some  of  the  work  that  is 
known  throughout  the  length  of  our  land,  designed  by  Mr.  Taft  and 
completed  by  the  able  assistance  of  this  group  of  earnest  students, 
living,  working  and  studying  under  his  direction.  The  tender  “Soli¬ 
tude  of  the  Soul,”  the  lovely  “Sleep  of  the  Flowers,”  the  graceful 
“Spirit  of  the  Prairie,”  the  rugged  “Spirit  of  the  Mountains”  never 
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MR.  TAFT  AND  A  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  “groaning  board”  at  the  lunch  hour 
beneath  the  model  of  the  Great  Lakes’  Fountain:  The 
studio  mascot  dines  upon  cream  from  a  saucer  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  plaster  swirls  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


MR.  TAFT  AND  STUDENTS  CUTTING  AWAY 
the  mold  from  a  fragment  of  the  great  Fountain 
of  Time,  that,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  will  stand 
at  one  end  of  the  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


“INSPIRATION;”  Kathleen  Beverley 
Robinson,  sculptress:  A  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  to  Mrs.  Milward  Adams, 
owned  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago: 
Miss  Robinson,  from  one  of  the  tiny 
rooms  hidden  away  in  the  loft  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  studio,  has  already  created  many 
notable  figures  and  for  several  years  has 
helped  Mr.  Taft  in  finishing  some  of  his 
models. 


THE  HIXON  MEMORIAL 
GROUP  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
Leonard  Crunelle,  sculptor,  is 
shown  at  the  left:  Mr.  Crunelle  is 
one  of  the  earlier  students  who 
gathered  in  earnest  study  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  Mr. 
Taft:  It  is  just  such  groups,  the 
work  of  young  artists,  that  encour¬ 
ages  the  hope  that  in  the  future  our 
cities  will  be  made  beautiful  by 
suitable  art  placed  in  avenues  and 
parks. 


HEAD  OF  LINCOLN  by 
George  Ganiere,  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Mulligan  who  has  studied  for  years 
with  Mr.  Taft  and  gained  a  renown 
of  her  own:  This  rugged,  kindly 
head,  vigorously  modeled,  shows  a 
promise  of  future  greatness,  for  it 
is  the  work  of  youth,  one  of  a 
group  who  have  studied  earn¬ 
estly  and  worked  with  Mr.  Taft 
upon  some  of  the  great  fountains 
and  figures  that  stand  as  memorial 
to  his  genius. 


THIS  TENDERLY  MODELED 
HEAD  of  a  little  child  is  the  work 
of  one  of  the  students  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  this  community  center 
bent  on  creating  beautiful  figures 
and  symbolical  groups:  These  stu¬ 
dents  are  putting  the  best  energies 
of  their  youth  into  immortalizing 
in  marble  the  legends  and  history 
of  our  country. 
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seemed  more  beautiful  in  their  finished  perfection  than  as  they  stood 
wrapped  in  the  mysterious  shadows  with  which  evening  was  filling 
the  studio. 

Some  of  the  students  were  still  working  with  the  aid  of  strong 
electric  lights,  loath  to  leave  their  dreams  unfinished;  others  were 
swathing  the  soft  clay  figures  with  layer  after  layer  of  rough,  wet, 
brown  clothes.  ’Way  up  under  the  roof  Miss  Cathleen  Robinson  was 
busy  upon  a  design  of  her  own.  In  one  of  the  lower  studios  Miss 
Clyde  D.  Chandler  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  graceful 
fountain  made  to  adorn  her  native  city,  Dallas,  Texas.  Other  stu¬ 
dents  were  developing  formal  flower  and  fruit  wreaths  about  the  base 
of  a  pedestal.  In  one  room  Mr.  Taft  was  at  work  upon  the  heroic 
figure  for  the  “Soldiers’  Monument”  at  Oregon,  Illinois,  the  head, 
shoulders  and  arms  holding  the  two  wreaths  already  completed. 

Rack  of  the  model  of  the  “Fountain  of  the  Lakes”  is  what  is 
known  as  the  submarine  kitchen  because  here  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  great  fountain  is  a  tiny  gas  stove  and  a  few  dishes.  At  lunch 
hour  Mr.  Taft  and  his  students  gather  about  the  large  table  which 
they  pull  in  front  of  the  statue,  beside  the  little  pool  where  the  seven 
gold-fish  live,  and  eat  their  frugal  meal  while  they  talk  of  the  work 
and  receive  the  advice  and  criticism  that  is  shaping  their  lives  so 
notably. 

In  the  summertime  this  school  resorts  to  a  forest  not  far  from 
Chicago,  a  wonderful  place,  the  rental  of  which  is  one  hundred  bright 
new  pennies  a  year.  This  sum  is  carried  by  the  whole  body  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  picturesque  procession  to  the  garden  of  the  owner,  a  modem 
patron  of  art,  and  formally  presented.  Round  a  veritable  King 
Arthur’s  table,  hidden  among  the  trees  that  provide  needed  seclusion 
for  work,  little  cottages,  tents  and  workshops  have  been  erected  by 
the  students,  so  that  study  may  not  be  interrupted  or  a  moment  of 
life’s  precious  gift  of  time  be  lost.  Such  ceaseless  enthusiasm  can¬ 
not  help  but  express  itself  in  splendid  and  inspired  work. 

Such  friendly  joining  of  forces  creates  enthusiasm,  keeps  bright 
the  divine  fire  of  inspiration  that  needs  so  devoted  and  watchful  a 
service,  quickens  thought  and  stimulates  industry.  The  work  already 
accomplished  has  focused  the  attention  of  American  lovers  of  art 
upon  these  students  and  their  rambling  nests  of  studios.  This  group 
holds  promise  of  fine  development  for  the  future  that  will  be  watched 
with  eager  interest.  When  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  some  of  the 
pitiable,  execrable  fountains  and  memorial  monuments  erected  in  our 
parks  and  city  squares,  we  can  but  voice  our  hope  for  more  of  such 
community  centers. 
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LYING  southward  down  the  Milky  Way  is  Cygnus, 
the  celestial  swan,  bearing  the  lovely  Albireo  in  its 
beak,  its  outstretched  wings  marked  with  the  bright 
stars  Delta,  Gammon,  Epsilon  and  Zeta.  This  con¬ 
stellation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  heavens, 
glittering  in  that  portion  of  the  sky  known  as  “the 
Home  of  the  Birds,”  directly  overhead  near  the  lumin- 
ous  and  familiar  Vega,  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  poet  and  mystic 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  because  with  its  neck  held  forward  for 
flying  it  forms  a  brilliant  cross  of  light  against  the  night  sky.  The 
early  Christians  considered  that  this  group  of  stars  was  placed  in  the 
heavens  as  a  sign  of  “the  Cross  and  of  Christ.” 

Swans  sailing  placidly  on  still  waters  with  their  white  beauty 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror  or  circling  high  above  our  heads  have  always 
inspired  the  sensitive  with  nameless  longing.  Their  stately  loveliness 
and  wild  cries  stir  some  faint  memory,  grip  our  hearts  and  set  our  minds 
wandering  away  in  indefinite  fancy.  There  is  a  Yedic  story  of  a 
sage  who  by  profound  knowledge  and  holiness  of  life  became  a  golden 
swan  and  flew  away  to  the  sun.  No  Hindu  can  see  a  flight  of  swans 
without  thinking  of  this  saint  and  his  holy  life.  Wagner  immortal¬ 
ized  his  thought  as  he  saw  swans  upon  a  lake  in  the  music  of  the  Ap- 
sarases  or  Swan  Maidens. 

Euripides  called  birds  “Messengers  of  the  Gods,”  and  truly  do 
they  uplift  our  thoughts  when  we  see  them  flying  or  alighting  by  our 
homes,  hear  their  piercing  cries  and  tender  love  songs.  We  should  make 
provision  in  our  gardens  for  these  heavenly  messengers  that  bring 
us  such  beauty  and  joy,  study  their  ways  as  we  would  any  friend 
whom  we  wished  to  make  feel  at  home  with  us,  find  out  their  favorite 
food  and  whether  they  prefer  to  occupy  a  guest  room  prepared  for 
them  under  a  bramble  thicket,  in  tangled  grass,  hollow  log  or  top¬ 
most  branches  of  tall  trees.  By  subtly  given  invitation  swans  will 
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rest  in  their  graceful  beauty  upon  our  pools;  iridescent,  jewel-colored 
ducks  nest  among  the  reeds  in  our  marshlands,  and  even  the  wild 
geese  will  alight  and  sleep  on  our  lakes,  moored  safely  away  from 
fearsome  banks. 

St.  Francis  in  his  sweet  sermon  to  his  “little  sisters,”  the  birds, 
told  them  to  sing  and  to  praise  the  Lord  because  He  had  given  them 
beauty  and  cared  for  them  with  seed  of  grass  and  berries.  Certainly 
they  seem  to  heed  the  sermon  of  this  gentle  saint,  for  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  singing  the  praises  of  their  Creator,  and  what  more  wonderful 
music  could  we  desire  at  our  doors  than  their  Magnificats  and  Bene- 
dicites? 

Swans  readily  adapt  themselves  to  captivity  if  given  the  sur¬ 
roundings  they  need,  that  is,  a  clear  pool  or  lake,  and  the  seclusion 
of  a  thicket  of  marsh  grasses  and  reeds  in  which  to  hide  away  their 
nests.  They  are  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  water-fowls, 
their  flight  is  swift  and  powerful  and  the  call  sweet  and  far-reaching. 
Though  living  together  in  flocks  most  of  the  year,  they  choose  a  mate 
for  life,  and  when  the  female  is  brooding  upon  the  nest,  the  male 
keeps  perpetual  guard,  defending  her  with  vigor  and  great  courage. 
The  mute  swan  is  the  one  oftenest  seen  floating  upon  the  lakes  and 
pools  of  our  public  parks ;  they  are  long-lived  and  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  as  they  serenely  float  upon  the  water  and  daintily  feed  upon  the 
plants  growing  in  the  shallows.  The  trumpeter  swan  is  the  largest 
of  all  our  water-birds,  and  his  wild,  strong,  high-flying,  elusive  habits 
make  him  difficult  to  capture,  yet  he  can  be  tamed.  They  often 
appear  by  early  September  in  our  northern  States  and  gradually  work 
their  way  down  to  the  warmer  lands  along  the  Gulf,  and  the  lakes 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  The  whistling  swan  in  its  wild 
state  breeds  up  on  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  coast,  flying  to 
this  retreat  in  flocks,  making  but  few  stops  for  food  by  the  way.  They 
winter  along  our  Atlantic  coasts.  The  cygnets  are  hatched  in  July 
and  are  strong  enough  to  fly  with  the  flock  when  the  hour  of  migra¬ 
tion  comes. 

Next  to  the  swan  in  beauty  and  size  are  those  wonderful  crea¬ 
tures  the  wild  geese,  the  wildest,  most  untamable  of  all  wild  things. 
Yet  Will  Levington  Comfort  has  told  us  in 
the  article  “Somewhere  Back  of  Memory,” 
published  in  The  Craftsman,  August  nine¬ 
teen  fourteen,  how  Jack  Miner,  by  leaving 
a  field  of  corn  by  his  lake  year  after  year,  man¬ 
aged  to  tame,  to  an  extent  at  least,  a  whole  flock. 

They  soon  learned  that  his  lake  was  safe 
ground  and  always  provided  with  food, 
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so  returned  again  and  again  without  fail  for  the  cold  winter  months. 

If  forcibly  detained  geese  will  become  tamed  after  a  time,  but 
lose  much  of  their  wild  beauty.  Herbert  K.  Job  tells  us  in  a  bulletin, 
“Propagation  of  Wild  Water-fowl,”  issued  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Audubon  Societies,  that  the  keeping  of  wild  geese  is  simple. 
“The  main  requirement  is  a  small  area  of  water  and  a  fair  amount  of 
meadow  or  grass  land,  enclosed  with  a  wire  fence,  as  described  for 
ducks.  The  grass  is  important,  as  geese  are  grazers,  and  vegetation 
and  its  roots,  especially  grass,  forms  one  of  the  main  articles  of  diet. 
They  are  also  fed  grain  of  all  sorts,  as  for  ducks,  which  is  all  that  they 
require,  unless  further  experiments  with  such  kinds  as  brants  should 
indicate  that  fish  or  animal  foods  were  needed  to  produce  fertility. 
They  need  no  housing  in  winter,  a  wind-break  and  bower,  or  a  simple 
board  shelter,  being  ample.  Usually  they  are  able  to  keep  open  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  even  in  severe  cold-snaps.  .  .  .  Geese  are  natur¬ 

ally  monogamous,  and  as  a  rule  mate  for  life.  Canada  geese,  however, 
captured  wild  usually  mate  in  captivity  after  a  while.  In  such  cases 
the  female  is  the  more  reluctant  to  mate,  and  is  inclined  to  delay  two 
years,  whereas  the  male  will  often  mate  the  next  spring.  Usually 
they  breed  wiien  three  years  old,  but  some  delay  until  four  or  five, 
yet  they  have  been  known  to  breed  wrhen  a  year  old,  according  to 
A.  G.  Mac  Vicar.  .  .  .  The  most  successful  breeder  of  wild  geese 

on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  is  J.  W.  Whealton,  on  Chincoteague 
Island,  Virginia.  He  has  flocks  of  geese  of  wild  species,  mostly 
Canadas,  roaming  around  the  island  at  liberty,  feeding  out  on  the 
bays  and  flats  in  winter,  and  breeding  in  enclosures  provided  for  them. 
He  is  even  able  to  hold  and  control  the  young  wiien  full-winged  and 
able  to  fly  at  will.  The  system  is  unique,  but  might  be  duplicated  on 
islands  or  large  marshy  areas.” 

“There  is  a  fine  thrill  in  the  flight  of  ducks,”  not  only  to  the 
hunter,  but  to  those  who  love  beauty  of  motion  and  of  color.  Many 
varieties  of  wild  duck  are  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  of  color  by  any 
bird,  not  even  outrivaled  by  the  familiar  pheasant.  Some  are  like 
scintillating  jewels  or  exquisite  bits  of  cloisonne  as  they  swim  about 
inlpools  blue  as  the  sky.  In  the  sun  they  flash  like  polished  metal, 
in  the  shadow’s  they  are  soft  toned  and  rich  as  velvet.  And  they 
are  exquisite  in  the  matter  of  the  toilet,  preening  their  feathers  by  the 
hour,  laying  each  one  deftly  in  place  with  sensitive  bill.  These 
creatures,  who  so  love  the  wild  and  lonely  places,  quickly  pass  the 
news  of  sanctuary  along  and  congregate  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
islands  set  apart  for  them  by  our  government  and  by  the  private 
citizens  owning  large  estates  wiio  have  become  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  these  beautiful,  useful  feathered  friends. 
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SWANS  SPREAD 
the  snowy  sails  of 
their  wings  on  the 
blue  waters  of  our 
lakes  and  ponds  as 
though  they  enjoyed 
their  security:  They 
make  quick  friends 
with  children  and 
bring  great  beauty 
to  our  gardens  and 
parks:  They  are  the 
largest  and  noblest 
of  the  great  family 
of  water-fowl:  The 
White  swan  at  the 
right  is  the  most 
familiar  cultivated 
species. 
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THE  PELICAN  SHOWN  ABOVE  is  an  interesting  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  water-bird  family  and  is  easily  domesticated: 
The  white  pelican  is  not  often  seen  except  in  the  South. 


THE  WHITE 
SWAN,  the  variety 
most  generally  seen 
upon  the  lakes  of 
our  parks,  shown  at 
the  left,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of 
all  water-fowl:  Its 
sweet  cry,  radiant 
plumage  and  long 
life  has  endeared  it 
to  us:  It  will  nest  in 
captivity  if  given  the 
privacy  of  reeds  and 
grasses. 


EMDEN  GEESE, 
a  large  white  variety 
with  yellow  bill  and 
orange  legs,  are 
shown  at  the  right: 
They  are  grazers,  so 
must  be  given  a 
grassy  plot  in  which 
to  roam,  as  well  as  a 
pool  of  water:  No 
shelter  is  needed  in 
winter  save  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  wind¬ 
break  and  bower: 
They  are  relatives  of 
the  Canada  goose 
that  does  not  take 
kindly  to  captivity. 


SWANS  OF  THE  ABBOTSBURY  SWANNERY  at 
nesting  time:  Though  they  live  together  in  flocks  most 
of  the  year,  they  choose  a  mate  in  the  springtime  and 
share  together  the  duties  of  caring  for  the  cygnets. 


GEESE,  next  to  the  swans  in 
beauty  and  size,  are  easily  raised: 
Though  the  Canada  goose  is  the 
most  untamable  of  creatures,  there 
are  several  varieties  descended 
from  them  that  have  no  memory 
of  sweet  wild  freedom:  The  domes¬ 
tic  goose  is  heavy  and  stupid  com¬ 
pared  with  its  noble  ancestors. 

Their  cry  has  lost  its  defiance 
and  degenerated  into  a  mere  sense¬ 
less  call  of  warning  as  though  they 
begged  for  mercy. 


WILD  GEESE  if 
forcibly  detained 
will  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  their  fate 
in  time  and  make 
the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions  offered  them: 
The  White  Fronted 
and  Snowy  geese, 
even  under  the  most 
auspicious  condi- 
tions,  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tame  than  the 
noble  Canada:  Those 
shown  on  this  page 
are  domesticated 
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GREAT  success  has  been  had  in  domesticating  wild  ducks,  and, 
as  H.  K.  Job  says  in  this  bulletin  just  referred  to,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  profitable  of  pursuits.  “No  expensive 
outfit  is  needed,”  he  says,  “not  even  buildings.  The  usual  outfit  is 
cheap  wire-fencing  enclosing  a  small  pond  or  a  section  of  a  brook,  with 
some  adjacent  land,  preferably  marshy,  and  an  open  shed  or  thatched 
shelter  for  winter.  Food  is  simple  and  easy  to  provide.  Water-fowl 
when  properly  handled  are  hardy,  and  seldom  have  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases.  The  young  may  be  reared  with  comparatively  little  loss  when 
one  knows  the  accepted  methods. 

“On  large  estates  or  preserves  wild  ducks  of  some  kinds  can  be 
bred  and  maintained  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  even  possible  to  breed 
certain  species  successfully  and  raise  the  young  in  a  little  artificial 
pool  in  a  city  backyard. 

“Two  distinct  classes  of  wild  ducks  exist,  and  they  require  some¬ 
what  different  treatment.  These  are  the  Anatinse,  the  ducks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  fresh-water  marshes,  and  the  Fuligulinse,  or  sea-ducks. 
The  former  are  much  easier  to  keep  and  to  breed  than  the  latter. 
Among  them  are  the  mallard  or  gray  mallard,  the  black  duck  or  black 
mallard,  wood  duck,  pintail,  gadwall,  shoveler,  the  widgeon  or  bald- 
pate,  and  the  teals.  The  principal  ones  of  the  other  class  are  the 
redhead,  the  canvasback,  the  two  scaups  or  blue-bills,  the  golden¬ 
eyes  or  whistlers,  bufflehead  or  butter-ball,  the  several  scoters  or 
sea-coots,  oldsquaw,  eiders,  and  ruddy  duck.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  breeding  sea-ducks,  but  the  fresh-water  species  are  those  to 
which  this  bulletin  will  give  most  attention. 

“A  small  pond  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  duck-breeder,  one 
preferably  with  good  inflow  and  outlet.  Stagnant  water  is  likely  to 
start  distemper  in  hot  weather,  especially  with  too  much  crowding. 
A  brook  dammed  up  often  makes  an  ideal  arrangement,  to  which  the 
flow  of  water  constantly  brings  small  aquatic  animals  upon  which 
water-fowl  thrive.  Another  way  is  to  wire  off  a  section  of  a  brook  in 
a  meadow,  or  to  fence  off  a  part  of  a  larger  pond.  For  a  few  ducks  or 
geese  a  small  pond  could  be  maintained  from  an  artificial  water- 
supply,  as  an  artesian  well.  A  small  pond  is  much  better  than  a  larger 
one,  especially  if  it  can  be  drained  and  cleaned  at  intervals.  A  large 
body  of  water  harbors  enemies  of  water-fowl,  snapping-turtles,  black- 
snakes,  large  pickerel  and  bass  being  especially  dangerous.  A  pond 
of  one  acre  is  of  a  good  size,  and  three  acres  is  large  enough  for  any 
purpose. 

“About  two  acres  of  land  to  one  of  water  should  be  fenced  in, 
including,  if  possible,  some  marsh;  and  grass,  reeds,  rushes,  and 
aquatic  plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  long  and  rank  in  the  en- 
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closure,  and  some  bushes  for  shade.  Most  ducks  nest  in  thick  vege¬ 
tation.  They  are  especially  fond  of  small  islands  overgrown  with  low 
cover,  and  having  such  in  a  pond  is  a  great  advantage.  On  the  pre¬ 
serve  of  F.  C.  Walcott  ducks  and  geese  nest  on  platforms  supported 
by  posts  out  in  the  pond,  just  safely  above  the  water,  with  board 
walks  leading  up  to  them,  covered  with  grass,  brush,  rushes,  or  corn¬ 
stalks.  The  worst  possible  arrangement  is  to  have  the  banks  stoned- 
up  and  steep,  and  all  the  surroundings  well  groomed. 

“The  pond  should  be  sheltered,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  cold  north 
and  west  winds.  A  protecting  bank  is  good,  or  thick  hedges  of  ever¬ 
greens  or  trees. 

“During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  water-fowl  need  no  shelter. 
Ordinarily  a  duck  is  all  right  if  it  can  stay  in  water  and  keep  its  feet 
from  freezing.  When  the  pond  begins  to  freeze  the  birds  gather  in 
a  compact  flock  where  there  is  most  shelter  from  wind,  and,  by  swim¬ 
ming  around,  keep  open  a  small  area.  Where  the  temperatures  are 
not  excessive,  as  near  the  sea-coast,  ducks  are  often  kept  thus  the 
year  around.  In  most  northerly  regions,  however,  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  times  of  great  severity,  when,  despite  all  care,  the  birds  either 
get  frozen  in  or  become  nearly  exhausted.  The  most  practical  way 
to  guard  against  such  accidents,  as  learned  by  the  experience  of  such 
workers  as  F.  C.  Walcott,  Henry  Cook,  E.  Aubry,  John  Heywood, 
and  others,  is  to  provide  some  simple  sort  of  shelter  under  which  the 
fowls  can  take  refuge  in  extremity.  On  the  Walcott  estate  they  have 
a  yard  or  paddock  with  a  fence  of  corn-stalks  to  windward,  and  an 
open  shed,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  litter  on  the  floor  to  keep  the 
birds’  feet  warm.  This  shed  is  close  to  the  water;  and  the  fowl  are 
frequently  fed  under  it,  and  so  learn  to  go  under  it  in  bad  weather. 
Mr.  Cook  uses  an  ordinary  poultry  house  near  the  shore,  and  drives 
the  ducks  into  it  at  night  in  severe  weather,  breaking  the  ice  on  the 
pond  for  them  in  the  morning.  John  Heywood  has  open-front  sheds 
just  back  from  shore,  an  ideal  arrangement  for  wintering  stock.  No 
artificial  heat  should  be  used,  as  it  makes  ducks  tender.  All  of  our 
northerly  ducks,  except  the  blue-winged  teal,  can  usually  endure  the 
cold  spells  of  middle  latitudes  with  the  arrangements  noted  above.” 

FROM  a  tabulation  of  the  replies  made  to  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association’s  request  for  data,  we  note  that  mallards, 
Canada  geese,  redheads,  wood  ducks,  black  ducks,  have  been 
successfully  reared  in  captivity  and  placed  in  covers.  Canvasbacks 
have  been  bred  on  the  Rockefeller  estate,  and  from  the  knowledge 
gained  in  these  experiments  future  greater  success  seems  assured. 
This  experiment  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Job  and  described  in  detail 
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Pekin  ducks,  favorite  domesticated  variety. 


in  the  American  Game  Protective  Association’s  Bulletin,  October 
fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Beautiful  wood  duck  are  easily  raised  if  given  nests  to  their  liking, 
that  is,  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  for  in  their  wild  state  they  nest 
in  hollow  trees.  An  ideal  way  is  to  drive  a  post  out  in  the  water, 
leaving  about  two  feet  projecting.  Upon  this  nail  a  box  with  a  little 
platform  in  front  and  a  board  leading  from  the  water  with  small 
cleats  for  footing.  The  main  point  in  raising  wild  fowl  in  captivity 
is  to  give  them  their  natural  food  and  conditions  that  correspond 
with  those  deemed  most  desirable  to  them.  Their  minds  must  be 
at  peace.  With  some,  nothing  but  an  isolated  swamp  will  satisfy 
their  longing;  some  demand  a  marshy  tract  with  little  grass  hum¬ 
mocks  and  plenty  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Mr.  William  Lockwood  in 
Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  Henry  Cook  on  Long  Island,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  feeding  and  nesting  habits  have  been  able  to  raise  a 
number  of  our  American  ducks,  redheads,  pintail,  gadwall,  baldpate, 
shoveler,  green-winged  and  blue-winged  teal,  wood  and  black  ducks, 
besides  mallards  and  mandarins  and  tree  ducks  and  several  other 
alien  species. 

The  pelican  is  another  large  interesting  water  bird  that  may  be 
introduced  in  some  of  our  country  estates,  adding  a  picturesque, 
unusual  note  of  wild  beauty.  The  pure  white  species  native  to  North 
America  is  rare  save  near  the  Gulf  coast;  but  the  brown  pelican  is 
quite  a  familiar  resident  of  lakes  and  islands  of  the  California  coast. 
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These  can  easily  be  domesticated.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  pelican 
wounds  her  breast  with  her  beak  and  feeds  her  young  with  her  blood. 
Because  of  this  fable  the  pelican  in  early  Mediaeval  art  was  used  as  a 
symbol  of  self-sacrifice.  Herons,  cranes,  coots  have  also  been  coaxed 
to  a  degree  of  familiarity,  though  experiments  with  them  have  not 
been  extensive. 

Our  country  needs  such  sanctuaries  not  only  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion  of  animal  life  but  for  their  sheer  beauty.  We  voice  the  thought 
of  Archibald  Rutledge  when  he  says: 

“Where  the  trees  dip  to  the  wide  placid  water, 

Where  the  reeds  bend  to  the  stately  slow  tide, 

Where  the  moon  rises  o’er  leagues  of  dim  woodland, 
Glimmering  greenly, — here  may  they  abide. 

Hither  they  speed  over  moorland  and  mountain, 

Wary  and  valiant,  far-sighted  and  brave; 

Hither  they  come  at  the  call  of  compassion, 

Here  may  they  rest  in  the  wood,  on  the  wave. 

Beautiful  wings  of  the  air  and  the  river, 

Wonderful  eyes  of  the  forest  and  glade, 

Marvelous  voices  a-tune  with  the  dawn-wind, 

Welcome,  ah,  welcome,  to  sun  and  to  shade. 

Here  you  may  have  the  desired,  the  cherished — 

Only  the  longing  in  freedom  to  five 

Here  in  this  happy  place  stayed  is  the  hand  of  man, 

Opened  the  heart  of  man, — refuge  to  give.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  bird  lovers,  a  number  of  protected  reserva¬ 
tions  of  marsh  and  swamp  lands  not  of  immediate  value  to  man  have 
been  established  where  water-fowl  can  gather  for  the  long  migratory 
flight  or  alight,  rest  and  feed  for  a  few  days,  or  even  where  they  can 
nest  and  raise  their  young  in  safety. 

The  Ward  Mcllhenny,  Marsh  Island  given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
and  another  given  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  are  notable  recent 
acquisitions.  The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  have 
done  wide  service  in  interesting  the  public  and  government  officials 
in  this  important  matter  of  water-fowl  preservation,  nearly  sixty 
tracts  having  been  made  federal  reservations  for  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  wild  birds  through  their  efforts. 
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Wall-paper  design  for  nursery  by  Isabel  L.  Whitney. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  ART  WORLD:  THEIR 
UNCONSCIOUS  INSPIRATION  OF  BEAUTY 


OVE  of  the  child  has  been  the  inspiration  not  only  for 
arts  that  have  given  us  beauty  and  sciences  that  have 
brought  us  knowledge,  but  for  innumerable  detail  of 
comfort  and  convenience  in  our  vast  and  complicated 
civilization.  For  the  child’s  sake,  that  it  might  be 
safe  from  storms,  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  jealous 
enemies,  rude  huts  were  constructed — thus  architec¬ 
ture  had  its  birth.  That  it  might  be  assured  food  through  long  win¬ 
ters,  nuts  and  seeds  of  grain  were  saved  from  the  summer’s  yield  and 
planted  again — and  agriculture  sprang  into  existence.  Forests  were 
felled,  fields  cleared,  clothing  devised  and  clay  formed  into  jars  and 
baked  in  the  sun  for  the  baby’s  well  being.  For  its  defense,  metals 
were  forged  into  weapons;  for  its  pleasure,  games  and  toys  were  in¬ 
vented.  No  doubt,  crooning  lullabies  were  the  first  songs,  for  love 
did  not  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  men  until  the  child  laughed.  Self- 
sacrifice,  courage,  inventiveness,  in  fact,  most  of  the  virtues,  mental 
and  physical  prowesses  can  be  traced  to  love  for  the  child.  Their 
helplessness  created  strength,  their  need  called  out  resourcefulness. 
They  have  been  the  most  important  factors  in  the  growth  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  race,  and  in  them  lies  also  our  hope  of  the  future. 

The  tremendous  wave  of  interest  in  child  study  that  has  swept 
over  the  country  within  the  last  few  years  has  proceeded  from  a  deeper 
realization  of  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  finer  civilization.  Child 
education,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  racial  prog¬ 
ress,  is  receiving  the  most  serious  consideration  from  the  greatest 
educators  in  the  world;  people  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  play  hour  mold  the  ideals  and  stimulate  the  mind 
of  children  more  surely  than  school  study  periods.  Everywhere  we 
find  artists  and  craftsmen  working  to  give  them  the  unconscious 
support  of  appropriate  rooms,  furniture,  toys,  books,  clothing  and 
games. 
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Tlie  Art  Alliance  of  America  has  recently  held  in  New  York  City 
an  exhibition  of  art,  sculpture,  ceramics,  books,  furniture,  wall  paper, 
tiles,  toys,  etc.,  designed  and  made  for  the  pleasure  and  development 
of  children,  that  emphasized  with  most  inspiring  force  the  modern 
attitude  toward  the  child’s  education  through  environment.  This 
exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  so  significant  of  the 
universal  interest  in  children’s  welfare  that  it  deserves  wide  publicity. 
As  an  object  lesson  to  mothers  and  educators,  designers  and  manu- 
fact  cirers,  of  the  tendency  toward  beauty  and  cheerful  humor,  it  was 
momentous.  No  longer  is  a  child  dressed  in  unbecoming,  “hand- 
me-down”  dresses  and  given  a  corn-cob  doll  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  calico 
to  play  with.  Children’s  clothes  are  now  fascinating  in  simplicity, 
individual  in  character  and  designed  with  thought.  Dolls  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  beauty,  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  all  lands,  in  silks,  velvets 
and  laces  fit  for  a  fairy  queen.  A  little  red  chair  that  once  formed  the 
chief  article  of  the  child’s  personal  furniture  possessions,  has  shared 
the  pleasant  fate  of  Cinderella  in  the  ashes,  and  become  transformed 
into  the  most  exquisitely  designed  and  decorated  little  tables,  chairs, 
beds,  cradles  and  desks  ever  seen.  There  are  fairy  trees  to  hang 
little  caps  and  coats  upon,  Noah’s  arks  and  pirates’  treasure  boxes 
in  which  to  put  away  little  shoes  and  slippers,  Mother  Goose  animals 
and  people  on  screens  and  curtains,  or  frisking  in  a  merry  procession 
around  the  room  in  delightful  friezes.  Puck  and  his  pranks,  Alice 
and  her  wonderful  adventures,  the  Princess  of  Oz  with  her  friends 
the  hungry  tiger  and  the  friendly  lion;  fairies,  elves,  gnomes,  figures 
of  Scripture,  history  and  legend  meet  in  most  cosmopolitan  fashion, 
time  annihilated  and  station  of  life  forgotten  in  the  mutual  purpose 
of  ministering  to  the  joy  and  education  of  the  fortunate  modern  child. 
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ment,  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  promote  cooperation  between  artists, 
art  students,  artisans  engaged  in  artistic  activities  and  publishers, 
manufacturers  and  all  users  of  art.  This  is  their  first  exhibition, 
though  much  has  already  been  done  to  encourage  the  arts  and  to 
raise  the  crafts  to  a  position  of  equal  importance  and  interest.  Flor¬ 
ists  entered  into  the  work  of  the  exhibition  with  zest,  created  chil¬ 
dren’s  gardens  around  Janet  Scudder  fountains,  draped  the  walls 
with  greens  and  set  little  trees  in  tubs  at  gateways  and  at  the  entrance 
booths  until  the  rooms  were  like  a  wonderland. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  Earl  H.  Reed 
says:  “The  mind  of  a  child,  that  wonderful  vibrant,  plastic  and 
eager  thing  that  creeps  gently  into  the  world,  as  a  tender  shoot  pushes 
its  way  up  through  the  moist  earth,  can  be  made  to  climb  and  unfold 
beautiful  leaves  and  fair  blossoms  if  intelligent  care  be  given  to  it. 
It  will  wither  and  be  lost  among  tares  if  kept  from  the  sunshine  and 
if  evil  things  are  allowed  to  retard  and  divert  it. 

“Our  love  of  the  beautiful  can  come  only  from  long  association 
with  it.  If  we  have  nothing  but  ugliness  around  us  we  will  be  ugly 
ourselves.  Bad  pictures  and  statues,  pernicious  books,  inartistic 
homes,  repulsive  architecture,  unsightly  cities,  fearsome  advertising 
signs  that  decorate  our  landscapes,  savage  living  and  savage  thinking, 
make  ugly  people. 

“It  is  only  through  development  of  the  love  of  beauty  that  we 
may  go  beyond  these  things,  and  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
they  are  bad  and  wrong  if  we  would  lead  them  to  a  better  and  higher 
life.  If  we  give  them  rooms,  toys,  pictures,  books,  music,  and  com¬ 
panions  of  such  a  character  that  an  artistic  atmosphere  is  created 
around  them,  the  love  of  art  will  grow  naturally  with  intelligent 
teaching  of  their  value  in  the  world. 

“Our  most  lasting  impressions  are  received  in  early  youth;  and 
while  we  may  have  forgotten  most  of  the  things  that  have  to  a  greater 
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or  less  extent  affected  our  later  lives,  we  remember  our  toys.  The 
little  red  drum,  with  the  crudely  painted  eagle  on  its  side,  the  rocking 
horse,  with  mane  and  tail  of  real  hair,  fiery  eyes  and  distended  nos¬ 
trils,  the  gaudy  china  doll  with  its  long  dress  and  solemn  stare,  that 
met  disaster  on  the  stone  sidewalk  amid  the  bitter  tears  of  little  play¬ 
mates,  the  grotesque  “jumping  jack,”  and  many  other  ugly  things 
which  we  loved,  are  more  conspicuous,  as  we  look  back  through  the 
vistas  of  the  years,  than  many  beautiful  things  that  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  our  later  life. 

“The  toys  of  youth  may  become  the  weapons  of  age.  The  small 
tin  gun  may  develop  into  a  repeating  rifle  and  be  sighted  with  cruel 
eyes  from  a  trench  in  after  years.  The  pewter  sword  may  become 
Damascus  steel  and  be  thrust  into  the  breast  of  one  who  should  be 
loved,  if  he  who  wields  it  has  been  taught  in  childhood  that  it  is  better 
to  know  how  to  do  these  things  than  to  rear  graceful  domes,  paint 
noble  pictures  or  mold  clay  into  the  expression  of  thought.  If  our 
boys  played  with  building  blocks  and  brushes  instead  of  miniature 
cannon  and  lead  soldiers,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  war  in  the 
world. 

“The  Japanese,  more  than  any  other  race,  have  carried  art  into 
home  life  and  early  education.  The  rudiments  of  design  and  the 
love  of  beautiful  things  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  very 
young  children  and  such  knowledge  is  considered  necessary  to  an 
ordinary  education  in  Japan.  The  environment  of  the  children  is 
made  beautiful,  and  toward  beauty  they  are  carefully  guided  in  their 
daily  lives.  As  a  result  Japan  is  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  remain  so  until  other  nations  devote  the  same  care  to  early 
art  education.  It  is  not  so  much  the  isolated  geniuses  as  it  is  the 
widespread  general  love  of  art  that  permeates  the  average  masses 
of  the  people  and  makes  a  nation  great  artistically.” 

THE  exhibits  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to  child 
fife  were  well  calculated  to  make  everyone  who  saw  them  wish 
to  be  a  child  again,  that  they  might  sit  in  the  fascinating  little 
chairs  shown  by  the  Misses  Quackenbush,  feast  on  bread  and  milk  from 
Miss  O’Hara’s  bowls,  play  with  Kate  Jordan’s  “cuddly”  dolls,  Caroline 
Chester’s  Greek  theater  and  Harriet  Furness'  funny,  funny  toys.  Or 
perhaps  better  still,  everyone  wished  for  a  wee  baby  of  their  own  to 
rock  to  sleep  in  the  Quilting  Bee’s  cradles,  or  dear  little  girls  to  dress 
up  in  Miss  Annie  Harmon’s  costumes,  or  three  or  four  boys  to  turn 
loose  in  a  room  decorated  by  Seward  H.  Rathbun. 

Around  the  first  room  of  the  former  Blakeslee  Galleries,  where 
the  exhibition  was  held,  were  hung  sixty  or  more  portraits  and  fanci- 
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“DANCING  LIGHT  AS  THISTLEDOWN:”  Photograph  by  Miss 
Johnston-Mrs.  Hewitt:  Shown  in  the  exhibition  of  “Art  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Child.” 


Photograph  by  Miss  Johnston-Mrs.  Hewitt. 


A  CHILD'S  PLAYROOM  in  the  “Art  Associated  with 
the  Child’’  exhibition,  designed  by  Mrs.  Drayton,  showing 
toys  by  Ingeborg  Hansell  and  the  Sterling  Gift  Shops: 
The  furniture  is  by  the  Quilting  Bee. 
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Photograph  by  Miss  J ohnston-Mrs.  Hewitt. 


QUILTING  BEE  FURNITURE  AND  COSTUMES 
by  Miss  Annie  Harmon  and  Miss  Moore  displayed  upon 
children  enjoying  an  imaginary  meal  from  a  nursery  set 
decorated  by  Miss  Dorothea  W.  O’Hara  in  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  “Art  Associated  with  the  Child.” 


THE  DANCING  BABY 
by  B.  L.  Link:  A  small  bronze 
figure  shown  at  the  former 
Blakeslee  Gallery  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  arranged  by  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America  which 
aroused  such  wide  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  vital 
matter  of  surrounding  chil¬ 
dren  with  beauty:  Children, 
parents  and  educators  alike 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  things 
gathered  together  for  the  de¬ 
light  and  unconscious  culture 
in  the  child  of  love  for  beauty. 


THE  ELFIN  PIPER, 
another  of  the  group  of 
statuettes  by  Lillian 
Link  shown  in  this 
same  exhibition:  There 
was  also  the  Little  Pig 
that  went  to  Market  and 
a  charming  doll:  These 
irresistible  little  stat¬ 
uettes  were  to  be  used 
in  flower  bowls,  table 
fountains,  on  a  desk  or 
anywhere  in  fact,  where 
their  playful  beauty 
would  rest  the  spirit 
and  bring  pleasant 
thought. 
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ful  pictures  of  children  by  such  artists  as  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jean  Mc- 
Lane,  F.  C.  Yohn,  Olive  Rush,  George  de  F.  Brush,  Lydia  F.  Emmet, 
Jonas  Lie,  Luis  F.  Mora.  Arranged  in  this  same  room  and  in  the 
entrance  hall  were  bronze  and  marble  portrait  busts  and  bronze  terra 
cotta  statuettes,  charming  fountains  by  Janet  Scudder,  Malvina 
Hoffman,  Edith  Parsons  and  H.  Crenier;  lovely  baby  studies  by 
Edith  W.  Burroughs,  Carol  Brooks,  Salvatore  Morani,  Lillian  Link 
and  others.  Here  also  were  delightful  miniatures,  the  work  of  H. 
Rhodes  Harrison,  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller,  Martha  W.  Baxter,  Sally 
Cross,  William  J.  Whittemore,  Margaret  Kendall  and  Grace  Murray. 

There  were  wonderful  photographs  of  children,  children  caught 
at  play,  dancing  light  as  thistledown  through  flowery  meadows  or 
sitting  demurely  or  rebelliously,  dressed  in  their  best,  before  the 
camera  man.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  softly  poetical  as  only  a 
subtle  photographic  skill  could  achieve,  others  sharply  realistic,  every 
hair  of  curly  little  heads  revealed  with  only  a  camera’s  intensity  of 
power.  Groups  by  Arnold  Genthe,  Clarence  White,  Ira  Hill,  Ade¬ 
laide  Bayliss  and  E.  W.  Histed  covered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms. 

Etchings  of  children,  plates  for  their  books,  selected  books  for 
their  culture,  school  exhibits  of  their  own  work,  jewelry  for  them  to 
wear,  pottery  for  their  own  little  tables,  luminos  and  silhouettes 
filled  the  heart  of  parents  and  child  alike  with  admiration  and  desire 
for  possession.  The  playrooms,  nurseries,  libraries,  gardens,  were 
adorable  as  pictures  in  the  most  fascinating  story  books.  Mural 
decorations  by  Mrs.  John  Alden  Carpenter,  friezes  by  Isabel  Whitney 
and  Carton  Moorepark,  textiles  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Grinager  and  Mrs.  Rath- 
bun  and  toys  the  most  delightful  ever  seen  surely  offered  full  measure 
and  running  over  of  inspiration  to  grown-ups,  children,  designers  and 
manufacturers. 

NO  part  of  the  exhibit  showed  the  modern  insistence  of  beauty 
in  everything  connected  with  a  child’s  environment  and  educa¬ 
tion  more  than  the  toys  that  were  gay  and  lovely  in  color, 
playfully  humorous  and  cheery  looking  and  quite  generally  uncon¬ 
sciously  educative.  Children  like  to  make  things,  to  work  with  their 
hands  and  to  see  the  results  of  their  mighty,  unparalleled  skill  all 
about  them,  so  constructive  and  educational  toys  were  in  the'majority 
and  it  did  not  take  much  imagination  to  picture  the  fathers  absorbed 
with  their  boys  in  the  intricacies  of  derrick,  dumps  and  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  flying  machines,  windmills  and  motor  car  mechanics. 

Ignorant  little  Topsy,  who  just  grew  up  of  herself,  naked  little 
Mowgli  educated  by  the  wolves,  would  truly  be  amazed  and  dumb¬ 
founded  at  the  advantages  of  the  modern  child.  The  child  but  a  few 
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years  ago  was  taught  to  be  seen  but 
not  heard,  to  sit  quietly  and  not  disturb 
its  elders,  to  be  as  little  trouble  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  amuse  itself  with  games  of 
its  own  improvising.  The  present-day 
educators  declare  that  it  takes  supreme 
energy  of  thought  and  a  life  of  ceaseless 
devotion  and  watchfulness  to  properly 
fit  children  for  the  battle  of  life.  We 
who  write  of  these  things  look  back 
with  wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  our 
own  bringing  up  and  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  the  achievements  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  next  generation.  With 
bodies  trained  for  grace  and  strength, 
every  faculty  of  mind  developed  to  its  utmost,  with  soul  glowing 
under  continual  stimulus  of  beauty,  our  children  will  reach  exalted 
heights  of  joy  and  power. 

The  ancient  Greek  word  for  this  world  means  beauty  or  order. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  Greeks’  preeminence  in  ex¬ 
pressing  beauty.  They  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  in 
beauty,  for  it  was  synonymous  in  their  mind  with  the  world  which 
gave  them  life  and  nourished  them.  This  world  is  truly  a  most 
beautiful  place,  ordered  as  it  is  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  we  should 
never  cease  to  instill  the  consciousness  of  this  into  the  impressionable 
minds  of  our  children.  Their  eyes  should  early  be  trained  to  see 
beauty,  for  it  is  omnipresent,  and  their  little  fingers  to  create  it.  A 
good  hunter  looking  for  deer  discovers  them  when  others  fail,  for  his 
experience  has  made  him  alert  to  familiar  things.  Children  will  be 
swift  to  detect  and  revel  in  beauty  if  it  is  familiar  to  them,  if  they 
are  early  encouraged  to  observe  accurately  and  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
fine  things;  they  will  then  unerringly  choose  beautiful  instead  of  ugly 
color  and  simple  rather  than  complex  living. 


Miniature,  Miss  Gladys  C.:  By 
William  J.  Whittemore. 


Wall-paper  design  for  nursery  by  Isabel  L.  Whitney. 
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HE  wild  bird  that  flies  swift  as  the  winds  through  salt 
sea  spray  to  its  nest  in  a  fissure  of  rock,  the  ferocious 
beast  that  silently  pads  to  its  hidden  lair  in  the  jun¬ 
gle,  the  savage  tribes  of  men  in  tents  of  skin  or  natural 
caves,  even  the  tiny  ant  and  busy  bee,  put  the  utmost 
of  their  craft  and  cunning  and  skill  and  love  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  their  homes ;  for  the  home  is  the  greatest  need  and 
purpose  of  life,  and  the  manner  of  its  building  represents  the  highest 
development  reached  by  the  maker  and  reveals  the  measure  of  his 
response  to  beauty.  A  bird  instinctively  strives  for  beauty  in  build¬ 
ing  its  nest,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  for  naturalness,  and  thus  creates 
beauty.  When  the  nest  has  been  made  safe,  it  is  often  decorated 
with  bits  of  lichens,  moss,  feathers,  even  bright  berries  and  pezizas. 
The  lion  chooses  the  location  of  his  den  for  safety,  yet  the  curtain  of 
vines  concealing  the  entrance  wraps  it  in  fitting  beauty.  The  Indian 
paints  the  symbol  of  his  faith  or  record  of  his  prowess  upon  the  sides 
of  his  tent,  giving  fearless  expression  of  his  taste,  and  thus  brings 
beauty  to  his  lodge  in  the  desert. 

Is  conscious  man  to  be  outdone  in  good  judgment  as  to  selection 
of  site,  ingenuity  of  building,  and  harmonious  sense  by  those  who 
build  from  instinct  only?  Have  we  lost  in  skill  and  aesthetic  feeling 
from  our  long  separation  from  Nature  and  her  wise  suggestions? 
We  must  admit  that  civilized  people  living  in  cities  have  the  most 
difficult  of  all  problems  in  home-making  to  solve.  We  have  no  help 
or  inspiration  from  Nature,  for  we  have  long  since  pushed  her  out  of 
our  cities,  and  few  of  us  have  power  to  furnish  our  homes  as  we  would 
like,  for  we  have  neither  time  nor  wealth  enough.  Our  lives  are  too 
hurried  and  demands  upon  our  energies  too  severe.  Our  natural 
love  for  simple  things  has  become  to  a  great  extent  atrophied  from 
long  disuse,  and  in  its  stead  is  a  feverish,  vitiated  sense  for  meaning¬ 
less,  costly  display. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  that  a  home  is  a  place  or  abode  of 
affection,  peace  and  rest,  a  congenial  abiding  place.  We  very  much 
need  the  remedial  presence  of  sweet,  natural,  simple  people  and  places. 
So  our  first  endeavor  in  planning  a  home,  even  though  it  be  but  one 
room  in  an  apartment  house,  is  to  make  it  a  place  that  appeals  to 
our  affection,  a  place  where  we  can  feel  at  peace  and  carry  out  our 
individual  sense  of  beauty.  We  cannot  be  at  peace  in  a  room  unless 
it  is  harmonious  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  word.  If  the 
walls,  furniture  and  drapery  are  ugly  and  quarrel  with  one  another 
loudly  as  to  color,  our  minds  are  disturbed,  and  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  restful  relaxation.  If  we  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  live 
in  a  room  furnished  by  mahogany  when  our  preference  is  for  oak  (or 
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the  reverse)  we  are  never  able  to  conquer  a  certain  ceaseless  irritation, 
no  matter  how  determined  a  check  we  put  upon  our  wills  to  overcome 
this.  It  is  the  old  unconquerable  instinct  welling  within  us  to  have 
our  homes  as  we  think  proper  and  as  we  believe  most  beautiful. 

NOW  of  all  the  problems  that  can  confront  a  homemaker,  that 
of  making  a  gracious,  lovely,  sweet,  abiding  place  out  of  a 
square  room  in  a  modern  apartment  house  seems  the  most 
bewildering.  It  is  certainly  unromantic  enough  to  approach  one’s 
retreat  from  the  nerve-racking  world  by  the  way  of  a  screeching 
elevator  instead  of  a  garden  path.  The  slam  of  the  elevator  door 
does  not  tend  to  shut  us  away  magically  from  the  annoyances  of  the 
day,  like  the  musical  click  of  a  garden  gate.  Seldom  does  a  soft- 
lighted  hall  intervene  to  break  the  shock  of  a  sudden  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  the  apartment  home. 

Since  this  problem  of  home-making  within  the  limitations  set  by 
one  of  the  innumerable  square  cells  of  our  modern  system  of  cliff¬ 
dwelling  apartments  is  so  general  a  one,  we  are  giving  the  processes 
of  one  woman’s  triumph  for  the  benefit  of  others  confronted  by  similar 
difficulties.  The  door  of  the  apartment  (which  we  are  here  illustrat¬ 
ing)  opened  directly  from  a  public  hall  into  the  sitting  room,  as  so 
frequently  happens  in  small  apartments,  with  no  private  hall  inter¬ 
vening.  The  first  impression  of  this  new  home,  though  it  was  fur¬ 
nished  and  occupied  by  a  tenant  about  to  vacate,  was  of  an  amazing 
and  puzzling  multiplicity  of  doors.  They  looked  formidable,  like 
soldiers  standing  at  guard,  and  gave  the  newcomer  the  sense  of  being 
caught  in  a  trap.  Their  mahogany  darkness  so  dominated  the  white 
woodwork,  the  rich  though  commonplace  furniture,  American-Orien¬ 
tal  rugs,  and  commonplace  pictures  with  which  the  room  was  fur¬ 
nished,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue  them  to  a  livable  docility. 
The  room  was  so  distressingly  jumbled,  and  in  such  bad  taste,  every 
detail  of  which  was  violently  and  cruelly  brought  out  by  a  powerful 
searchlight  enclosed  in  what  looked  like  a  white  inverted  wash-bowl 
dropped  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  and  so  in  the  grip  of  those 
masterful  doors,  that  the  hopeful  home-hunting  newcomer  was  about 
to  retreat.  But  one  wide  window  under  which  rested  a  large  daven¬ 
port  suggested  a  possible  opportunity  for  beauty.  Second  thoughts 
suggested  that  with  the  hard,  vicious  light  from  the  ceiling  banished 
and  a  soft  silk  shade  in  its  place,  with  the  inharmonious  furniture  out 
of  sight,  the  walls  retinted,  wonders  might  be  accomplished. 

The  room  was  exceptionally  large,  that  was  one  advantage,  for  large 
rooms  in  small  apartments  are  scarce  in  cities.  One  of  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  doors  opened  into  a  good-sized  closet,  another  rare  treasure.  The 
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All  the  Illustrations  in  This 
Article  Are  from  Drawings 
by  Edwin  d e  Cossey. 


THIS  DAVEN¬ 
PORT,  deep  and  lux¬ 
urious,  upholstered  with 
Chinese  blue  velvet 
piped  with  pale  gold, 
piled  with  silken  pil¬ 
lows,  suggests  an  invit¬ 
ing  way  to  enjoy  leis¬ 
ure  hours  with  favorite 
books  by  the  light  of  a 
convenient  lamp  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  the 
color  plan  of  the  room. 


A  WINDOW,  which  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  suggested  bal¬ 
conies  and  gardens:  It  was  curtained 
with  soft  Chinese  blue  silk  over  Filet 
net  with  needlework  border:  The 
beauty  of  the  carved  mahogany  chair 
upon  the  old  Chinese  rug  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  pure  color  of  the  curtain 
background:  The  rich  jar  of  pussy 
willows  upon  the  floor  and  the  kidney 
shaped  writing  desk  of  mahogany  help 
form  a  satisfactory  group. 


THE  CARVED 
JACOBEAN 
CHEST,  a  family 
heirloom,  carries 
a  strip  of  blue 
Chinese  embroid¬ 
ery:  This  same 
note  of  blue  is  de¬ 
tected  in  the  bas¬ 
ket-plaque,  can¬ 
dles  and  Japanese 
prints  upon  the 
wall:  Sometimes 
this  arrangement 
is  varied  by  a  low 
bowl  of  bulbs 
with  porcelain 
bird  perched  sau¬ 
cily  upon  it  whose 
wings  are  tipped 
with  blue. 


MAHOG¬ 
ANY  BOOK¬ 
CASE,  long 
and  low,  from 
Gustav  Stick- 
ley’s  Crafts¬ 
man  shops, 
with  the  old 
m  a  h  ogany 
table  and 


roomy  arm¬ 
chair,  make  a 
charming  pic¬ 
ture  of  home 
comfort. 


EXTENDING  PERSONALITY  INTO  FURNISHING 


bedroom  and  kitchenette  (plausible  excuses  for  two  other  doors)  were 
at  least  large  enough  to  turn  about  in  without  endangering  life  and 
furniture.  So  with  hope  that  something  good  might  come  of  it,  yet 
with  doubts  stirring  uncomfortably,  it  was  “taken”  and  the  work  of 
transformation  begun. 

On  the  day  of  possession  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  wide 
window  over  the  huge  davenport  in  reality  extended  clear  to  the  floor. 
This  valuable  architectural  feature  came  as  a  complete  surprise,  for 
no  suspicion  of  its  existence  had  penetrated  past  the  concealing  daven¬ 
port.  It  was  decided  at  once  to  create  the  room  from  this  unusual 
feature.  It  suggested  balconies,  terraces  and  such  delightful  human, 
out-of-door  beauties  and  seemed  to  lead  out  to  something  other  than 
a  back-court  or  roof-top. 

Since  Chinese  blue  had  been  decided  upon  for  the  underlying 
color  scheme,  silk  curtains  of  this  color  (interlined)  that  fell  in  lus¬ 
trous  folds  and  a  valance  falling  in  soft  folds,  were  hung  over  creamy 
filet  net  curtains,  in  which  a  delicate  border  had  been  run  by  skilled 
workers.  This  treatment  gave  a  delicate  richness  to  the  whole  room, 
modified  the  view  over  the  roof-tops,  yet  shut  out  none  of  the  precious 
light  and  sunshine.  Before  this  window,  at  one  side,  was  placed  a 
low  plant  stand  much  like  a  bench,  but  covered  with  a  removable 
brass  top  so  that  the  plants  could  be  freely  watered  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  bench.  Sometimes  the  plant  stand  was  taken 
to  another  part  of  the  room  and  a  large  flowering  plant,  fern  or  vase 
of  pussy  willows  placed  on  the  floor  so  that  the  blue  of  the  curtains 
made  a  harmonious  background. 

The  walls  were  paneled,  to  break  up  the  rather  large  blank  spaces, 
with  strips  of  wood  painted  old  ivory  like  the  woodwork.  The 
paneled  spaces  were  covered  with  warm,  gray,  heavy  paper  that 
brought  a  lusterless,  interesting  texture  to  the  walls.  The  uncom¬ 
promising  electric  light  was  quickly  transferred  to  a  padlocked  room 
in  the  basement  and  one  of  gray -blue  silk  with  rose-flowered  interlining 
installed  in  its  stead.  This  kindly  creation  worked  atmospheric  mir¬ 
acles  in  the  room,  made  everything  look  its  best,  and  radiated  pleasant 
harmony. 

The  secret  of  a  beautiful  room,  in  addition  to  color,  lies  in  great 
measure  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture.  Articles  of  furniture 
should  be  grouped  carefully  and  with  great  regard  to  composition. 
We  know  of  a  famous  artist  who  made  one  hundred  or  more  sketches 
for  a  picture,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were  a  tree,  a  mullein  stalk 
and  a  rock.  Arrangement  after  arrangement  of  these  three  spots  of 
color  were  made  until  the  perfect  grouping  was  found.  So,  the  book¬ 
case,  a  long,  low  one  of  mahogany  with  diamond-shaped  leaded-glass 
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Gumwood 
writing 
table  with 
its  gray- 
green  note 
harmonizes 
with  the 
gray  walls. 


doors,  was  tried  first  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another  until  its  most  effective 
position  was  found — against  the  west 
wall  of  the  room. 

The  next  largest  article,  a  low,  deep 
davenport  covered  in  Chinese  blue  velvet 
piped  with  pale  gold,  seemed  at  its  best 
against  the  south  wall.  At  the  head  of 
the  davenport  a  mahogany  console  was 
put  to  hold  a  lamp  especially  made  to 
conform  to  the  color  requirements  of  the 
room — a  creamy  porcelain  base  with  us^dto^onceafan 
plain  silk  shade  of  blue  lined  with  fig-  unattractive  door, 
ured  silk  which  showed  a  pattern  of  pink  roses  when  lighted.  On 
the  console  was  laid  a  bit  of  Chinese  embroidery  and  a  few  well- 

bound  books.  With  the  addition 
of  a  low,  roomy,  thickly  cushioned 
reading  chair  beside  it  and  the 
davenport  piled  with  velvet  and 
silk  cushions  a  most  inviting  cor¬ 
ner  was  made,  holding  a  picture 
quality  of  composition  and  color 
and  the  comfortable 
cozy  sense  of  a  pleasant 
place  to  read  or  chat. 

Near  the  other  end 
of  the  davenport  one  of 
the  formidable  doors 
arose  with  discouraging 
effrontery.  This  un¬ 
sightliness  wTas  van¬ 
quished  by  the  hanging 
of  a  blue  velour  portiere, 
as  shown  by  the  mar¬ 
ginal  sketch.  This  door 
opened  into  the  room, 
so  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  hanging  a 
portiere  could  not  be 
used;  so  a  long  rod  was 
fastened  upon  the  hinge 
side  of  the  door  frame 
that  held  a  long  curved 
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crane  which  reached  out  across  the  door  to  support  the  rod,  which 
came  just  to  the  top  of  the  door.  Thus  the  rod  holding  the  portiere 
swings  open  and  shut  with  the  door.  The  tall,  upright  line  |of  the 
blue  portiere  balanced  the  long,  low  line  of  davenport  and  created 
an  unusual  and  extremely  decorative  feature. 

Against  the  north  wall  in  the  space  between  the  entrance  and  the 
closet  door  was  placed  a  carved  Jacobean  chest  of  oak,  a  family  heirloom, 
and  beside  it  a  small,  carved  oak  side-chair  covered  with  blue  velvet. 


The  other  articles  in  the  room — a  Colonial  mahogany  console,  also 
a  family  relic,  and  a  modern  kidney-shaped  mahogany  writing  desk, 
a  small  mahogany  drop-leaf  table,  low  stool,  large,  deep,  upholstered 
fireside  reading  chair  and  delicately  carved  Gothic  armchair — were  tried 
here  and  there  until  the  right  place  was  found  for  each.  The  lovely 
Gothic  chair  seemed  naturally  to  belong  where  the  light  of  the  window 
would  bring  out  to  the  full  its  classic  beauty. 

After  the  treatment  of  the  unusual  window  had  been  decided  upon 
and  the  tint  of  the  walls  proven  satisfactory  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  furniture  settled,  the  final  touches,  the  little  things  that  give 
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finish  to  the  room,  claimed  attention.  Upon  the  walls  were  hung 
Japanese  prints  and  between  the  panels  over  the  bookcase  were  brass 
candle  brackets  with  rose  candles  in  them.  Porcelain  vases,  a  bronze 
Mercury,  bookends,  baskets  of  flowers,  mahogany  candelabra,  were 
placed  where  color  or  diversity  of  form  was  needed.  A  brass  chafing 
dish,  samovar,  tray  and  tea  service  upon  the  console  made  a  corner 
suggesting  coziness  and  hominess  and  gave  sense  of  welcoming  hos¬ 
pitality. 

In  arranging  the  finishing  touches,  care  was  taken  to  carry  out 
color  in  some  unusual,  piquant  way.  For  instance,  upon  the  dark 
oak  chest  was  a  low  bowl  of  paper-narcissus  bulbs,  upon  the  rim  of 
which  perched  a  saucy  porcelain  bird  with  wings,  tail  and  head  tipped 
with  blue;  a  Syrian  brass  candlestick  with  blue  candle  in  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  blue  note  manifest  in  the  bird  and  the  same  beautiful  Chinese 
blue  was  seen  again  in  the  Japanese  print  above  it.  The  print  was 
chosen  just  because  it  showed  the  soft  blue  that  would  carry  on  the 
color  in  composition. 

Another  point  of  decorative  harmony  well  brought  out  in  this  room 
was,  that  a  greater  charm  may  be  had  by  a  proper  disposition  of  odd 
individual  pieces  of  furniture  than  could  possibly  be  produced  by  a  set. 
New  and  old  mahogany,  new  and  old  oak,  informal  upholstered  great 
chairs  for  solid  comfort  and  classic  stately  chairs  for  pure  beauty, 
Colonial  and  Jacobean  types  were  all  here  happily  grouped  upon 

( Continued  on  page  553 ) 
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WHERE  DOES  AMERICA  STAND  MUSICALLY 
AS  CREATOR,  PRODUCER  AND  AUDIENCE  ? : 
BY  LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI,  CONDUCTOR  OF 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  asked  to  talk 
to  The  Craftsman  readers  about  the  effect  of  war  on  music.  This  he  did  not  wish  to  do, 
and  his  reason  is  more  than  convincing.  We  feel  that  what  he  has  said,  the  subjects  he  has 
taken  up,  are  of  infinitely  more  vital  importance  to  the  American  public  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  he  did  not  grant  our  request — The  Editor. 

DO  not  like  to  couple  war  with  music.  It  is  not  good 
to  couple  war  with  anything.  I  would  rather  not  talk 
about  it.  America  knows,  without  my  saying  it,  that 
the  war  has  driven  many  interpretive  artists  who  pro¬ 
duce  music,  to  this  country.  Whether  the  artists  who 
create  music  will  follow  or  not,  who  can  say?  Some  of 
them  are  already  in  the  trenches.  We  are  all  affected, 
even  the  most  subjective  and  introspective,  by  material  things; 
and  the  musician  sensitively  attuned  to  every  sound  that  nature 
offers,  what  will  he  do  after  hearing  for  years  the  reverberation  of 
artillery?  Will  it  affect  his  genius?  No  one  can  prophesy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  creative  genius  of  Europe  finds  its  way  to 
America  for  rest  and  peace,  both  will  be  accorded  in  full  measure, 
for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  liberal  in  its  welcome  to 
music  than  America. 

I  have  been  so  often  asked  here  if  America  would  eventually 
become  a  country  to  produce  music,  if  the  great  mysterious  force 
known  as  musical  genius  would  eventually  find  its  channel  among  the 
people  who  love  music  here.  There  is  surely  no  obvious  reason  why 
it  should  not.  The  world  over,  the  musical  brain  has  three  lobes — 
the  interpretive,  the  receptive,  the  creative.  The  greatest  of  these 
of  course  is  the  creative.  Already  in  America  you  have  to  an  aston¬ 
ishing  degree  the  receptive^  quality,  in  fact  the  love  of  music  in 
America  is  something  phenomenal.  I  know  of  no  people  so  tremen¬ 
dously  eager  for,  so  absorbed  in  music  brought  to  them  as  Americans. 
More  and  more  you  are  developing  the  interpretive  quality  of  music, 
more  people  are  playing  music  and  playing  well.  The  question  of 
creating  music — that  must  forever  rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  write  excellent  music  without  having 
creative  genius.  A  man  can  be  trained  to  write  skilful,  intelligent 
music  just  as  a  man  can  be  trained  to  write  skilful,  intelligent  books, 
even  fairly  technically  good  poetry;  but  that  flame  which  comes  to  a 
man  out  of  the  infinite,  the  divine  fire  which  illuminates  his  own  soul 
and  the  soul  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  that  cannot  be 
taught.  You  can  build  the  channel  for  music  and  make  it  very  strong 
and  firm,  you  can  see  to  it  that  music  flows  in  the  right  channel,  but 
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the  ineffable  things  which  exalt  the  world  cannot  be  found  by  any 
quest,  cannot  be  developed  by  the  most  gracious  system  of  musical 
training  in  the  world;  that  is  out  of  the  heart  of  nature,  and  is  as 
mysterious,  as  remote  from  our  understanding  as  life  itself. 

Once  we  find  a  definition  for  genius,  once  we  trace  it  to  its  source, 
we  will  find  there,  too,  the  spring  of  life.  That  they  are  one  and 
indivisible,  I  am  sure,  and  so  I  cannot  tell  you  if  you  will  ever  be  a 
great  nation  of  creative  musicians.  If  I  could,  I  would  be  the  prophet 
of  the  ages.  I  can  only  tell  you  where  I  find  genius,  and  then  express 
it  to  you  through  the  Orchestra.  We  can  all  recognize  that  “in  the 
faces  of  some  men  and  women  we  see  God"  (to  paraphrase  Whitman) 
but  I  cannot  tell  you,  no  one  can  tell  you,  why  we  see  God  in  the  eyes 
of  some  human  beings  and  not  in  others. 

William  Morris  has  described  genius  as  “the  majesty  that  from 
man’s  soul  looks.”  It  is  indeed  the  majesty  from  man’s  soul  that 
speaks  in  the  various  arts,  and  if  this  majesty  is  dormant  in  your 
nation,  or  if  back  of  the  nation  it  is  dormant  in  nature  and  your  nation 
becomes  susceptible  to  it,  you  surely  will  create  great  beauty,  because 
you  have  a  land  of  great  force  and  great  power,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  great  interest  in  noble  things. 

A  FACT  of  great  importance  in  America  is  the  universal  quality 
of  the  audience’s  appreciation  of  music.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  people.  The  American  audience  is  enthusiastic 
for  everything  that  is  good  and  worth  while  in  music.  In  France, 
for  instance,  the  French  people  demand  all  of  the  very  best  French 
music  and  the  classical  music  from  Germany;  Beethoven  and  Bach 
are  greatly  appreciated;  but  Strauss  and  Mahler,  Reger  and  Schoen¬ 
berg  are  but  little  played.  We  can  reverse  this  statement  exactly  for 
Germany  and  Austria.  Naturally,  there,  all  the  great  music  of  their 
own  countries  receives  a  widespread  response,  and  the  classic  French 
music  is  also  presented  in  concert,  and  song;  but  in  Germany  and 
Austria  we  hear  far  too  little  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Dukas,  Cesar 
Franck,  and  still  less  of  those  great  artists  of  the  modem  Russian 
school.  I  need  not  say  that  the  modern  music  of  every  school  is 
welcomed  in  America.  There  are  no  limitations  set  to  your  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Tlie  American  ideal  of  freedom  and  liberty  is  surely  realized 
to  the  utmost  in  one  thing,  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  Americans 
do  make  one  demand,  however,  that  what  is  given  them  is  the  best 
of  its  kind.  In  this  ideal  at  least  the  American  audience  is  para¬ 
mount  to  any  other  in  the  world. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  this  fact  about  America  because  I 
myself  enjoy  all  music,  the  simple  music  and  the  great,  the  music  of 
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Pictures  Used  in  Illustrating  This  Article 
by  Courtesy  of  the  Musical  Courier . 


Leopold  Stokowski,  Conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 


YVONNE  DE  TREVILLE,  although  of 
French  descent,  is  proud  to  be  called  an 
American:  This  soprano,  who  is  at  present 
being  heard  in  charming  costume  recitals, 
has  achieved  a  unique  reputation  in  the 
operatic  and  concert  world:  During  her 
various  tours,  she  has  appeared  in  fourteen 
different  countries,  and  in  each  case  she  has 
sung  to  her  audiences  in  their  own  language: 
Her  operatic  repertoire  includes  the  princi¬ 
pal  soprano  roles  in  “Lakme,”  “Manon,” 
“Hamlet,”  “Les  Pecheurs  des  Perles,”  “Les 
Huguenots,”  “Mignon,”  “Faust,”  “Barber  of 
Seville,”  “Boheme,”  “Traviata,”  “Lucia,” 
“Rigoletto,”  “Don  Pasquale,”  “Dinorah,” 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  etc.,  etc. 


TO  REAL  LOVERS  OF  MUSIC,  the 
name  of  David  Bispham  is  a  most  familiar 
one:  Mr.  Bispham,  who  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  studied  singing  in  Milan  under  Van- 
uccini  and  Lamperti  and  in  London  under 
Shakespeare:  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  House,  November 
3,  1891,  as  Longueville  in  Messager’s 

“Basoche:”  The  following  year,  London 
saw  his  first  serious  work,  Kurvenal,  in 
Wagner’s  “Tristan  and  Isolde:”  Of  late,  Mr. 
Bispham  has  devoted  his  time  with  equal 
success  to  the  concert  stage:  This  season  he 
is  presenting  a  musical  sketch,  “Adelaide,” 
wherein  he  is  seen  in  the  character  of 
Beethoven:  Mr.  Bispham  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  possessing  one  of  the  most  extensive 
repertoires  among  living  singers,  and  his  ex¬ 
tended  concert  tours  afford  him  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  display  of  his  versatile 
gifts. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF 
CINCINNATI,  Helen 
Stanley  has  reflected 
honor  upon  the  city  of  her 
birth:  Her  musical  educa¬ 
tion  began  in  Chicago,  and 
before  going  to  Europe  to 
complete  her  studies,  she 
sang  in  Chicago  and  New 
York:  Following  her  debut 
at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Wurzburg,  Miss  Stanley 
sang  the  principal  roles  in 
“Faust,”  “Tannhauser,” 
“Otello,”  “Carme  n,” 
“Magic  Flute,”  “Pagliac- 
ci,”  “Boheme”  “Tosca,” 
and  “The  Tales  of  Hoff¬ 
mann:”  Since  her  return 
she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera  Company,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grand  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Opera  Company:  At 
present  she  is  singing  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


PAUL  ALTHOUSE,  TENOR, 
hails  from  Reading,  Pa.,  where  as  a 
boy  he  was  a  member  of  a  church 
choir:  After  studying  with  Oscar 
Saenger,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Althouse 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  March  19, 
1913,  in  the  initial  performance  of 
Moussorgsky’s  “Boris  Godounoff,”  in 
the  principal  tenor  role  of  Dimitri: 
The  leading  tenor  roles  of  “Aida,” 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “Pagliacci,” 
“Madame  Butterfly,”  “Tosca,”  “Bo¬ 
heme,”  are  included  in  his  repertoire: 
Last  season  he  created  the  role  of 
Count  di  Niepperg  at  the  premiere  of 
“Madame  Sans  Gene.” 


ANITA  RIO,  AMERICAN 
PRIMA  DONNA  SO¬ 
PRANO,  has  appeared  with 
success  in  many  of  the  large 
opera  houses  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Austria  and  France,  while 
her  concert  tours  have  taken 
her  to  nearly  every  large  city 
of  Europe:  Mme.  Rio  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Cos- 
tanzi  in  Rome,  followed  by 
appearances  at  the  Teatro 
Rossini  in  Venice:  Her  first 
important  public  appearance 
in  America  was  as  soloist  at 
one  of  the  concerts  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  of  Boston:  She  has  also 
appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Ce¬ 
cilia  Society,  and  other  well 
known  choral  clubs:  Mme. 
Rio  is  a  brilliant  linguist, 
some  of  her  concert  pro¬ 
grams  containing  as  many  as 
six  languages. 


GEORGE  HAMLIN,  TENOR,  was 
an  oratorio  and  concert  singer  of  note 
before  he  won  a  name  as  an  operatic 
artist:  He  made  his  debut  in  opera  as 
Lieutenant  Paul  Merrill  in  Victor  Her¬ 
bert’s  “Natoma:”  This  was  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company, 
the  title  role  being  sung  by  Mary  Garden: 
So  pronounced  was  his  success  that  to 
him  was  entrusted  the  role  of  Edward 
Plummer  in  the  revival  of  Goldmark’s 
“The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth:”  Another 
role  which  he  has  made  particularly  his 
own  is  that  of  Gennaro  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels  of  the  Madonna:”  At  present  Mr. 
Hamlin  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera  Association. 


WHERE  DOES  AMERICA  STAND  MUSICALLY? 


the  people  and  the  music  of  classic  exclusiveness.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “vulgar  music,”  any  more  than  we  would 
speak  of  a  vulgar  soul.  A  human  being  may  have  vulgar  traits,  but 
music  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  soul,  and  so  it  cannot  be  vulgar. 
It  may  be  uninspired,  it  may  lack  harmony,  it  may  be  without  perma¬ 
nent  beauty,  but  it  cannot  be  vulgar  any  more  than  a  picture  done 
by  an  artist  who  loves  humanity  can  be  vulgar.  In  England  we  hear 
people  speak  of  Hogarth,  of  van  Ostade  as  vulgar  painters;  this  is 
quite  ridiculous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  men  of  wider  sympa¬ 
thies  than  most  of  us,  men  who  find  in  all  humanity  a  subject  for 
their  art,  just  as  a  musician  should  find  in  all  nature  a  subject  for 
his  music.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can  be  a  great  artist  who  is 
not  a  great  lover  of  humanity;  you  cannot  become  great  and  love 
a  selected  few  human  beings.  Every  manifestation  of  humanity  the 
world  over  must  interest  you  if  your  art  is  to  express  “the  great 
vitality” — life  itself. 

There  is  really  only  one  curb  that  should  be  put  upon  the  interest 
of  the  artist  in  life — the  spiritual  health  of  the  community.  If  we 
are  feeding  the  community  poison  then  the  time  has  come  to  stop. 
But  there  again,  who  is  to  decide  what  is  spiritually  good  for  a  nation 
and  what  will  demoralize  it?  I  consider  that  it  is  a  part  of  every 
artist’s  duty  to  study,  to  understand  what  will  develop  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  if  he  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  pour  out  through  his 
work  the  necessary  spiritual  sustenance,  then  he  is  not  essential.  I 
believe,  for  instance,  that  every  conductor  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
should  feed  the  audience  with  sustenance  of  rich  beauty  and  variety; 
also  he  should  realize  that  hearty,  healthy,  vigorous  music  is  not 
vulgar,  just  as  the  man  who  paints  must  realize  that  the  humble 
people  are  not  vulgar,  that  they  are  sometimes  very  close  to  the 
source  of  that  power  for  expressing  beauty  which  we  call  genius. 

I  TAKE  a  very  great  interest  in  selecting  music  for  my  audiences. 
I  spend  much  time  studying  new  composers,  and  new  musical 
scores  are  sent  me  from  all  over  the  world,  from  Russia,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Germany,  Paris,  and  from  all  parts  of  America.  I  also 
study  programs  that  other  conductors  are  making  all  over  the  world. 
I  look  into  the  kind  of  “food”  that  the  German  conductor,  the  French, 
the  Russian  conductor  is  giving  his  audience.  I  try  to  watch  the 
world  musically- — and  I  am  always  waiting  for  genius.  Many  of  my 
programs  are  made  up  a  year  ahead,  indeed  the  preparations  for 
Mahler’s  great  Eighth  Symphony,  which  I  plan  to  produce  in 
March,  were  started  nearly  two  years  ago;  otherwise  how  could  I 
plan  for  two  complete  choruses  of  four  hundred  voices  each,  for  a 
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children’s  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  for  an  echoing 
orchestra  in  the  distance? 

Until  a  piece  of  music  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  or  at 
least  until  it  has  been  “put  through”  an  orchestra,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  impression  of  its  relation  to  an  audience.  You  can  read 
a  symphony  for  the  orchestra,  but  not  for  the  audience.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  there  are  opportunities  for  the  production  of  new  com¬ 
positions  at  the  musical  conservatories  of  America.  I  think  every 
conductor,  like  myself,  is  watching  for  genius.  I  know  that  Dr.  Muck 
constantly  produces  new  music  by  Americans,  that  Mr.  Stock  does 
the  same  thing  in  Chicago,  and  in  New  York  that  Mr.  Damrosch 
gives  frequent  opportunities  for  hearing  American  composers.  Mr. 
Stock  is  a  composer  himself,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  playing 
one  of  his  symphonies.  I  find  that  the  best  method  for  myself  is 
the  one  that  Richter  sometimes  employed  in  Germany,  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  symphony  score  at  a  short  rehearsal,  when  I  have 
my  musicians  together;  that  also  means  occasionally  a  small  audience 
to  hear  the  work. 

Naturally  in  addition  to  the  music  we  play,  every  conductor  is 
immensely  interested  in  the  players  of  the  music.  I  believe  a  con¬ 
ductor,  in  time,  gets  to  think  of  human  beings  in  terms  of  musical 
interpretation.  A  man’s  personality  will  inevitably  and  quickly  sug¬ 
gest  his  musical  medium.  In  this  connection  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  our  symphony  orchestras.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  and  incomprehensible  blunder.  The  particular  spirit 
that  women  put  into  music,  their  kind  of  enthusiasm,  their  devotion 
to  anything  they  undertake,  would  be  invaluable  in  the  formation  of 
symphony  orchestras.  I  find  that  women  are  especially  good  as 
violinists,  if  to  begin  with  they  care  much  about  music;  in  fact, 
women  are  wonderful  in  anything  they  want  to  do. 

IN  the  production  of  the  Mahler  symphony  we  have  about  six 
hundred  women  singing  parts  of  utmost  difficulty  in  the  chorus, 
and  they  have  taken  up  this  work  with  keenness,  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm,  with  really  an  avid  voracity.  In  addition  to  their  delight  in 
the  work,  they  are  quick  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  score,  they  are 
nimble-witted  in  taking  in  a  new  idea,  in  understanding  the  nuance 
in  the  combination  of  so  many  instruments  into  one  harmony,  and 
they  are  most  conscientious  about  appointments,  time  and  practice. 

When  I  think  of  women  as  I  see  them  in  the  musical  world,  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  their  fine  spirit,  excellent  technique,  I 
realize  what  a  splendid  power  we  are  letting  go  to  waste  in  this 

(' Continued  on  page  554,.) 
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FURNITURE  BASED  UPON  GOOD  CRAFTS¬ 
MANSHIP:  BY  GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

HE  difference  between  period  furniture  and  furniture 
based  entirely  upon  good  craftsmanship  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  need  of  the  people  and  the  whim  of 
the  aristocracy.  A  man  like  Buhl  who  made  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  women  of  the  French  court,  made  it  to 
suit  their  desire  for  decoration.  They  flattered  him 
in  the  court  life,  and  his  desire  was  to  give  them  the 
most  elaborate,  the  most  ornamented  furniture  that  could  be  con¬ 
ceived.  They  cared  little  for  good  construction,  and  Buhl  thought 
little  of  it.  The  whole  matter  was  elaboration  of  detail,  novelty, 
eccentricity,  and  the  spirit  which  inspired  him  was  the  decadent 
spirit  that  wished  to  be  petted  and  flattered  and  pleased. 

The  making  of  a  really  excellent  piece  of  furniture  is  a  totally 
different  matter.  It  is  made  to  meet  some  need,  it  is  made  out  of  the 
love  of  a  man’s  heart  for  beauty,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  the  more  sure 
it  is  of  appreciation  and  understanding.  Good  craftsmanship  must 
express  the  soul  of  the  common  people,  the  people  who  want  a  thing 
excellently  made  and  need  it  excellently  made;  although  real  period 
furniture  occasionally  has  good  craftsmanship,  it  is  not  essential  to 
it;  it  is  usually  because  some  good  craftsman  expressed  himself  in 
something  excellent  in  the  shop  of  the  famous  man ;  often  it  is  merely 
accidental,  and  these  strokes  of  artistic  workmanship  that  we  should 
preserve  in  our  record  of  period  furniture  today. 

Every  cabinet-maker  is  entitled  to  gain  the  utmost  from  what 
every  other  cabinet-maker  has  accomplished.  It  is  not  enough  to 
imitate  the  mere  expression  of  eccentricities.  It  is  true  of  cabinet 
making  as  of  architecture  that  good  construction  has  prevailed  in 
every  period  and  has  thus  affected  subsequent  periods.  But  the  final 
ornamentation,  the  lavish  superstructure  which  gives  a  period  its 
name,  is  not  the  thing  that  is  worth  imitating.  When  people  know 
that  I  am  making  a  new  kind  of  furniture  now  they  say  to  me, 
‘‘What  period  will  this  be?”  It  perplexes  them  when  I  answer,  “No 
period.”  I  have  never  sought  any  period  in  my  work.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  if  it  expresses  what  I  believe  to  be  progress  in  furniture  making  in 
America.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  people  living  in  this  country 
who  desire  in  their  homes  a  certain  sturdy  elegance,  good  construc¬ 
tion,  good  craftsmanship,  beautiful  fines,  rich  and  durable  furniture. 
This  is  what  I  am  seeking  in  my  new  work. 

The  department  store  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  so-called 
period  furniture.  The  original  interest  of  an  artificial  civilization  in 
elaborate  cabinet  work  was  delight  in  ornamentation  and  richness  of 
detail;  this  is  of  necessity  done  poorly  when  done  in  mass,  when  done 
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to  meet  the  department  store  need.  If  it  is  done  poorly,  then  it  fails 
in  its  purpose  of  richness;  eventually,  thus,  people  will  realize  that 
what  is  called  “period  furniture”  is  only  a  poorly  constructed,  badly 
ornamented  bit  of  cabinet  work,  and  inevitably  the  sincere  mind  will 
turn  toward  what  is  really  rich  and  good  and  appropriate  to  American 
lives. 

AMERICAN  furniture  should  embody  the  same  principles  that 
made  the  slender  French,  painted  Russian  and  carved  English 
work  such  perfect  creations  of  their  kind,  namely,  fitness  and 
an  expression  of  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  people  who  made  it.  The 
furniture  made  by  the  early  Americans  who  had  no  thought  of  evolv¬ 
ing  a  style  of  their  own,  but  of  constructing  it  from  the  memory  of 
articles  valued  in  the  home  land  endeared  to  them  from  associa¬ 
tion,  is  revered  by  us  now  because  it  was  so  frank  an  expression  of  home 
love.  This  same  home  influence  is  felt  in  our  early  architecture. 
We  see  today  all  over  New  England  the  ideals  of  Holland,  England 
and  France  expressed  in  the  roof  lines  and  doorways  of  our  homes. 

The  furniture  I  am  now  making  embodies  the  universal  principles 
of  cabinet  making  irrespective  of  countries  or  periods.  There  can  be  no 
design  or  construction  without  the  employment  of  the  basic  elements 
of  the  square,  the  circle  and  the  line.  It  is  the  manner  of  their  com¬ 
bining  that  stamps  the  result  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  period. 

Tlie  first  picture  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  The 
chest  of  American  oak  finished  by  a  process  entirely  my  own  cannot 
be  said  to  imitate  any  period  or  that  it  is  a  copy  of  any  style.  The 
size  and  proportion  were  determined  upon  from  the  needs  made  by 
the  size  and  division  of  the  rooms  of  our  home.  It  is  not  cumbersome 
like  the  English  chests  that  were  intended  to  be  used  in  vast  halls, 
nor  delicate  and  fine  like  the  gilded  French  furniture  made  more  to 
ornament  royal  halls  than  for  actual  use.  It  is  an  article  built  to 
last  for  many  generations,  one  intended  to  be  kept  in  constant  use; 
not  a  piece  of  ornamental  furniture,  but  an  indispensable  article 
of  everyday  necessity.  The  panelings  give  it  chaste  and  beautiful 
lines.  The  long  drawer,  the  three  smaller  ones  and  the  two  cupboards 
on  the  side  have  been  so  disposed  as  to  space  that  table  linen,  decan¬ 
ters,  glassware,  silver,  etc.,  can  be  arranged  within  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  By  raising  it  from  the  floor  it  conforms  to  our  modern  demand 
for  airiness  and  cleanliness.  The  drawers  and  cupboards  are  to  be 
fitted  in  either  wooden  or  metal  knobs  as  desired  to  complete  the 
plan  of  the  room.  Such  an  article  is  as  useful  in  the  hall  as  the  dining 
room;  even  in  a  library  with  books  upon  the  top  it  would  be  most 
suitable  and  useful. 
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OAK  CHEST  de¬ 
signed  especially  for 
modern  American 
homes  combining 
the  qualities  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  beauty, 
is  shown  at  the 
right:  It  is  finished 
by  the  new  method 
that  brings  out  the 
characteristic  swirl 
of  the  grain  and  the 
natural  color  of  the 
wood. 

In  proportion  it 
shows  a  fine  balance, 
being  neither  too 
cumbersome  for  our 
rooms  nor  so  small 
as  to  appear  insig¬ 
nificant:  Door  and 
drawer  pulls  of  oak 
or  metal  are  provid¬ 
ed  to  conform  to  the 
requirement  of  the 
room  in  which  it  is 
to  be  placed. 


I® 

jm 

A  ROUND  OAK  TABLE  with  octagonal  base  and  hand- 
turned  legs  such  as  shown  above,  one  of  the  latest  designs 
of  the  Craftsman  shops,  is  attractive  grouped  with  good 
furniture  of  many  other  types:  Candelabra  upon  it  are  of  oak. 


CHAIRS, 
WIDE,  deep 
and  luxurious, 
upholstered  in 
rich  velours, 
velvets  or  tap¬ 
estries  bring 
color  and  sense 
of  home  com¬ 
fort:  They  can 
be  introduced 
with  advantage 
in  rooms  of 
any  type. 

The  chair  at 
the  left  is  ideal 
for  reading, 
while  the  one 
at  the  right 
shows  excep¬ 
tionally  slen- 
d  e  r  ,  aristo¬ 
cratic  lines  for 
an  upholstered 
chair. 


Furniture 
at  the 
Right 
Designed 
by 

Gustav 

Stickler. 


OCTAGONAL  LIBRARY  TABLE  OF  OAK  showing 
new  design  in  hand-turned  legs:  The  oak  chairs  beside 
it,  though  simple  in  the  extreme,  are  beautiful  of  line. 


SMALL 
DROP-LEAF 
TABLE  of  oak 
that  can  be 
moved  from 
room  to  room 
serving  the 
purpose  of 
card-,  tea-table 
or  even  con¬ 
sole  against 
the  wall,  with 
light  weight 
oak  chair  be¬ 
side  it,  forms  a 
cozy,  hospit¬ 
able  home 
group. 


Oak  used  in 
library  table, 
lamp  base, 
flower  stand¬ 
ard,  footstool 
and  chair 
brings  to  the 
room  a  rich 
sense  of  color 
and  substantial 
beauty:  A  note 
of  grace  has 
been  given  the 
chair  in  the 
curve  of  the 
back  and  light¬ 
ness  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  o  f 
cane. 

The  table  is 
intended  for  a 
library  in  an 
average  Amer¬ 
ican  home  and 
is  distin- 
guished  by  un¬ 
usually  fine 
proportions. 


LONG  BENCH- 
STOOL  of  oak  is 
often  placed  before 
a  writing  desk  or 
dressing  table  of  oak 
instead  of  the  usual 
small  chair. 

It  brings  pleasant 
variety  to  the  room 
and  is  easily  moved 
about:  All  the  furni¬ 
ture  shown  on  this 
page  is  from  Gustav 
Stickley’s  Craftsman 
shops. 

All  the  new  models 
have  been  designed 
in  accordance  with 
the  present  demand 
for  lightness,  stabil¬ 
ity,  richness  of  finish 
and  simplicity  in 
home  furniture. 


DAVENPORT  OF  OAK  which  could  serve  as  a  day-bed,  for 
it  is  both  wide  and  long  enough  for  comfortable  sleeping. 
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All  the  wood  of  the  furniture  that  I  am  now  making  has  been 
finished  so  that  the  natural  beauty  of  grain  and  color  of  the  wood 
is  brought  out  rather  than  concealed.  The  bare,  open  honesty  of 
this  gives  distinction,  gives  it  a  quality  purely  American,  because 
honesty  and  fearlessness  are  ever  identified  with  American  character. 
Oak  candlesticks,  even  bud  vases  of  oak,  are  made  to  be  used  or  not 
as  taste  dictates.  They  add  a  gracious  note  and  furnish  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pleasing  color.  The  chair  beside  it  is  relieved  from  too 
great  a  severity  by  the  turning  of  the  stretcher  rails  and  legs.  There 
is  a  gentle  curve  to  the  arms,  the  back  and  seat  are  upholstered  in 
soft  leather. 

Below  this  picture  is  shown  a  round  table  with  octagon  base,  a 
novel  and  beautiful  combination.  The  form  of  the  lower  shelf  gives 
it  a  certain  distinction.  The  hand-turned  legs  give  great  strength. 
Such  a  table  could  be  used  with  the  style  of  furniture  that  I  have  been 
making  for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  enough  like  it  to  be  harmonious 
and  enough  different  to  add  a  pleasant  variety.  It  could  be  made  in 
the  old  or  the  new  finish.  Such  a  table  also  would  be  perfectly  at 
home  in  a  room  of  almost  any  type  of  furniture  because  it  is  individual 
and  cosmopolitan.  It  does  not  quarrel,  but  makes  friends  with  any 
other  furniture  made  with  equal  sincerity  of  purpose.  The  settee 
against  the  wall  gives  chance  for  effective  upholstery,  the  long,  high 
back  makes  of  it  an  extremely  suitable  piece  for  a  hall.  Upon  the 
table  may  be  seen  the  oak  candelabra  which  take  the  place  of  the 
more  commonplace  brass.  The  plant  stand  shown  in  this  same 
photograph  can  be  brought  out  and  placed  before  windows,  moved 
into  the  hall  or  in  fact  is  easily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses  in  almost 
any  room  in  the  house.  It  would  hold  a  lamp  or  work  basket  with 
equal  charm. 

UPON  the  next  page  two  types  of  upholstered  chair  are  used, 
the  one  deep  and  cozy,  the  other  more  delicate  of  form.  A 
softly  upholstered  chair  introduced  in  sitting  rooms  or  library 
brings  to  the  room  a  sense  of  luxurious  comfort.  Another  of  the 
newest  designs  of  The  Craftsman  Shop  is  shown  in  the  octagon  table 
on  the  second  page.  The  design  of  the  hand  turning  is  decidedly  an 
innovation.  The  octagon  top  makes  a  pleasant  change  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  room  furnishings.  The  whole  design  is  rich,  unusual  and  strik¬ 
ing.  Nothing  simpler  than  the  chairs  beside  it  could  be  seen  and  yet 
in  their  very  simplicity  is  attractive  beauty.  Light,  serviceable, 
ready  for  many  uses,  such  a  chair  is  an  indispensable  article  in  the 
modern  home.  The  cane  back  gives  them  lightness,  the  stretcher 
rails,  both  pleasant  design  and  strength  of  construction. 
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The  drop-leaf  table  which  takes  the  place  of  our  grandmother’s 
console  is  another  distinctly  American  form  of  this  useful  household 
article.  With  one  leaf  dropped  it  can  be  pushed  against  the  wall; 
with  both  leaves  dropped  it  forms  a  useful  article  for  small  halls. 
It  does  not  take  up  much  room  and  can  be  carried  from  its  position 
and  used  as  card  table  or  tea  table  in  any  room.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  firm.  The  chair  below,  somewhat  like  the  ones  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  with  the  exception  that  the  back  has  been  given 
an  arch,  the  low  stool  in  front  of  the  deep  reading  chair  and  the  un¬ 
usual  form  of  the  rich  and  elegant  library  table,  suggest  home  beauty 
and  comfort. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  chair  placed  before  the  writing  table  or 
even  a  dressing  table,  a  low  bench  has  come  to  be  considered  a  grateful 
change.  The  one  shown  has  been  made  with  the  idea  of  interchange¬ 
able  use,  that  is,  an  article  that  can  be  welcomed  in  almost  any  room 
because  it  is  small,  universal  and  light  enough  for  both  beauty  and 
constant  use.  No  article  of  furniture  has  made  greater  strides  into 
popularity  than  the  daybed.  In  all  small  homes  where  an  extra  bed 
is  necessary  it  is  welcome  indeed  for  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  room 
by  day  and  is  as  comfortable  to  sleep  upon  at  night  as  any  bed. 
This  one  has  somewhat  the  air  of  the  old  Colonial  furniture  so  en¬ 
deared  to  us  through  historic  association.  The  curve  of  the  back 
and  of  the  arm  breaks  any  thought  of  severity.  This  would  be 
beautiful  in  summer  houses  upholstered  in  gay  chintzes  or  sun-proof 
fabrics.  In  design  it  is  rich  enough  to  carry  with  dignity  upholstery 
of  the  richest  silk  or  velours. 

La  Farge  says  that  in  every  great  artist  there  is  a  humble  work¬ 
man  who  knows  his  trade  and  likes  it.  This  is  incontrovertible,  for 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  produce  great  things  without 
the  love  that  brings  wisdom  and  a  technical  skill  that  is  gained  only 
by  years  of  devotion  to  that  which  he  loves?  It  takes  the  whole 
nature  of  a  man  to  create  anything  above  mediocrity.  Love  of  the 
work  leaps  swiftly  forward  into  fresh  fields  of  imagination,  while  the 
mind  and  hands  labor  steadily  after  to  make  permanent  that  which 
love  has  discovered.  In  every  home-maker  is  the  [artist's!  power  to 
visualize  a  perfectly  appointed  home  and  the  humble  workman’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  patiently  work  out  the  details  that  would  be  troublesome 
enough  without  love  of  the  work.  To  select  the  proper  furniture, 
draperies,  rugs  and  all  the  manifold  little  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
livable,  lovable  home  involves  knowledge  of  materials  gained  only  by 
study  and  experience,  a  sense  of  fitness  and  an  inner  feeling  for  beauty. 
If  women  approached  home-making  as  an  artist  does  his  work  we 
would  have  more  suitable,  lovely  homes  to  leave  as  a  valued  legacy. 
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THEIR  STUDIO  HOME:  BY 
PERSIS  BINGHAM 

T  must  have  three  bedrooms  and  a 
kitchen — ”  began  the  practical  lady 
of  the  house ;  “and  a  great  big  studio 
with  a  fireplace,  a  balcony  and  a  plat¬ 
form  for  recitals — ”,  eagerly  added  the  son, 
“and  a  nice,  quiet  place  for  a  desk  where  I 
need  not  be  disturbed,”  finished  the  head  of 
this  musical  family,  Mr.  Henry  Schoene- 
feld,  the  composer,  for  whom  the  studio- 
home  was  to  be  designed. 

The  location  was  Los  Angeles’  most 
charming  residence  section,  the  Wilshire 
district,  the  exposure  western,  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  frame.  The  lot  sloped  slight¬ 
ly  toward  the  front  and  was  fifty  by  one 
hundred  fifty  feet,  with  an  alley  entrance. 
After  numerous  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  an  up-and-down  board  studio, 
finished  in  rustic  redwood  and  built  on  to  the 
rear  of  the  living  part  of  the  house,  that  plan 
was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  started.  “The 
House  built  ’round  a  Studio”  might  well 
have  been  the  title  of  this  new  plan.  The 
studio  dimensions  were  twenty  by  thirty 
feet,  an  inglenook  with  balcony  above  was 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  bedroom,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  breakfast  room,  screen  porch 
and  small  washroom  were  placed  down 


STUDIO  HOME  OF  MR.  HENRY  SCHOENEFELD,  THE 
COMPOSER,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

stairs,  with  two  bedrooms,  bath  and  sleep¬ 
ing  balcony  upstairs. 

In  order  to  gain  head  room  over  the  ingle- 
nook  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  studio 
ceiling  fourteen  feet  high  at  the  wall  line. 
This  ceiling  height  was  lower  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  ceiling  and  higher  than  the  first, 
which  left  the  second  story  roof  ending  in 
midair,  several  feet  above  the  studio  ridge. 
It  was  not  until  the  second  story  had  been 
roofed  at  right  angles  to  the  studio  and  the 
second  story  roof  extended  over  the  latter’s 
ridge  that  the  two  unequal  ceiling  heights 
became  reconciled. 

The  studio  was  possessed  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  personality  from  the  start.  Rather 
saucily  it  seemed  to  stand,  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  with  a  self  satisfied  air  of  its  own  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Oh  yes,  Mr.  Rest-of-the- 
House,  you  may  grow  right  up  there  beside 
me,  but  you  know,  I’m  the  really  important 
part  which  their  souls  require  and  you  just 
come  along  to  fulfill  their  bodily  needs.” 
But,  as  evil  is  ever  the  result  of  misdirected 
energy  which  rightly  used  would  produce 
good,  this  fault,  rightly  treated  by  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  tact  and  judgment  of  Mrs. 
Schoenefeld,  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
studio’s  great  success.  We  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  charm  which  this  house  radi- 
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ates  is  the  result  of  that  love  which  Charles 
E.  Jefferson  commends,  when  he  says,  “A 
house  is  a  product  of  human  handicraft,  a 
home  is  a  creation  of  the  heart.  A  house  is 
built  by  gold,  a  home  is  built  by  love.”  He 
laments  that  in  this  day  and  age,  too  often 
we  place  the  house  before  the  home.  We 


THE  PORCH  OF  THE  STUDIO  HOME  BUILT  OF  RUSTIC 
REDWOOD. 

spend  too  much  time  with  the  material 
things  of  our  house,  our  old  masters,  our 
new  silverware,  our  rare  china,  neglecting 
for  them  the  development  of  the  home 
spirit,  the  essentially  vital  need. 

_  The  studio-home  of  an 
artist  or  musician  de¬ 
signed  to  suit  his  own 
particular  needs  is  invari¬ 
ably  more  interesting  and 
more  successful  than  the 
home  of  the  follower  of 
any  other  profession. 
This  is  because  the  artist 
studies  the  environment 
in  which  he  finds  it  most 
congenial  for  him  to 
work  and  creates  it,  lov¬ 
ing  it  as  he  does  so  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  en¬ 
vironment  aids  him  in  his 
work.  His  workroom 
therefore  exists  for  a 
definite  purpose.  It  is 
built  and  furnished  to  aid 
him  in  the  attainment  of 
his  ideal  and  utility  is  the 
secret  of  its  success. 

So  the  studio -home 
built  to  aid  the  musician 
in  his  work  must  fulfill 
the  first  law  of  existence, 
utility.  In  the  Schoene- 
feld  studio  every  feature 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE: 
BY  BERTRAM  GOODHUE 

( Continued  from  page  455 •) 

try  we  live  in,  the  materials  that  are  here 
for  our  use.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  Gothic  architecture  in  England  began 
to  decline  when  the  builders  imported  stones 
for  the  temple. 

As  for  the  use  of  color  in  architecture, 
that  must  entirely  depend  upon  climate  and 
landscape  conditions.  I  think  in  the  East 
our  atmosphere  is  too  brilliant  and  too  vari¬ 
able,  it  is  too  bright  on  sunshiny  days  and 
too  desolate  on  gray  days  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  mural  color  or  for  the  introduction 
of  brilliant  tiles.  In  all  kinds  of  weather 
color  would  stand  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  structure.  This  is  not  true  in  the  West. 
In  the  churches  and  houses  I  ha\e  built  in 
the  Southwest  we  have  used  a  great  deal 
of  color,  of  tile  and  vivid  inlays.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  add  beauty  to  our  houses 
in  this  way  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
We  remember  how  vastly  more  beautiful 
Persia,  India  and  Italy  are  for  the  color  in 
their  architecture ;  and  what  the  beauty  of 
Egypt  and  Greece  owed  to  color  in  build¬ 
ing  and  sculpture.  But  color  in  architec¬ 
ture  is  only  valuable  where  the  atmosphere 
provides  nuances  of  light,  where  color  is 
seen  through  delicate  shadows,  through 
mists,  through  pearly  sunlight. 

I  believe  today  the  most  important  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  England.  It  is  also  the  most  prac¬ 
tical,  the  most  suited  to  its  surroundings. 
It  is  unpretentious,  well  and  economically 
constructed.  The  English  architects  say  but 
little  about  art  or  beauty,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  because  they  are  building  the  kind 
of  houses  the  people  want  and  the  country 
needs.  I  feel  much  the  same  way  about 
English  crafts-,  English  modern  decoration. 
The  home  has  always  been  the  matter  of 
preeminent  interest  in  England,  and  every 
architect  or  craftsman  who  works  for  the 
home,  works  with  the  love  the  Mediaeval 
people  put  into  their  cathedrals.  I  do  not 
say  the  same  amount  of  love,  but  the  same 
kind.  The  modern  architecture  that  is 
“made  in  Germany” — though  like  so  many 
other  German-made  products  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  English  arts  and  crafts 
movement- — today  is  terrible ;  all  art  is  in  a 
decadent  state  there.  This  possibly  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  in¬ 
terest  of  this  nation  for  fifty  years  has 
poured  out  in  one  direction-— and  that  is  not 
home  making. 


Unlike  England,  we  have  had  no  child¬ 
hood  for  art  in  this  country.  We  have  very 
little  folk  music,  and  what  there  is,  is  main¬ 
ly  derivative.  We  have  the  desolation  of  a 
civilization  that  has  never  been  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Lord  Dunsany  in  one  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  little  “stories”  speaks  of  the  sadness  of 
the  man  who  traveled  in  a  country  where 
they  had  no  “foolish  little  songs” ;  in  Amer¬ 
ica  we  have  no  “foolish  little  songs,”  and 
this  is  true  in  every  phase  of  our  art,  and 
some  years  ago  Dunsany  visited  the  United 
States. 

We  have  tried  transplanting  genius  here, 
and  it  only  works  part  way.  We  can  trans¬ 
plant  models,  we  can  transplant  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  genius  in  construction  and  decora¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  transplant  the  spirit 
that  designed  the  construction  and  the  love 
the  artisans  put  into  the  decoration.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  this  kind  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  have  good  architecture.  The  house 
of  the  poorest  peasant  in  England,  if  it  was 
built  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  probably 
more  stable  in  construction  than  the  house 
of  the  millionaire  in  New  York  today,  be¬ 
cause  every  bit  of  material  was  good,  and 
the  people  who  built  the  houses  knew  what 
was  good  ;  very  often  the  people  built  homes 
for  themselves.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
a  century  from  now  the  people  who  are 
building  in  this  country  will  be  apt  to  laugh 
at  us  in  spite  of  all  our  effort  and  work 
here.  If  they  have  found  the  new  art  of 
architecture,  if  they  have  found  the  right 
way  of  building  the  kind  of  homes  with 
beauty  and  comfort  and  sanitation,  they  will 
be  apt  to  laugh  at  what  we  have  done  in  this 
generation. 

It  sounds  trite  to  say  that  the  beauty  of 
the  house  of  the  future  must  depend  upon 
whether  or  no  the  art  of  the  future  is  for 
the  whole  community,  yet  in  this  trite  say¬ 
ing  lies  the  success  of  the  future  American 
home,  the  remedy  for  our  present  unbeau¬ 
tiful  existence.  If  all  our  artists  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  producing  just  as  much  as  they 
now  are,  or  more,  and  everything  that  they 
produced  was  sold  at  a  reasonable  sum  to 
fill  the  homes  of  the  people  who  love  art, 
the  community  would  be  better  off  and  the 
artist  would  be  better  off.  This  would  be 
the  ideal  democratic  state.  But  we  are  still 
somewhat  under  the  shadow  of  the  patron, 
and  the  accepted  artist  charges  thousands 
of  dollars  for  a  single  picture  because  he 
must — that  may  be  his  one  sale  for  the 
year.  If  he  were  selling  thirty  pictures  of 
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equal  merit  and  beauty,  thirty  homes  would 
be  more  attractive,  the  artist  would  have  a 
better  living,  and  art  would  become  really 
for  the  community.  At  present  we  do  not 
often  see  the  work  of  contemporaneous 
painters  and  sculptors  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  moderate  means ;  we  see  them  in 
the  libraries  of  rich  men  and  in  the  muse¬ 
ums.  Often  the  truly  great  painter  does 
not  sell  over  five  per  cent,  of  his  output  in 
a  year.  If  he  sold  eighty  per  cent.,  what  a 
different  world  it  would  be ! 

Although  this  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
art  into  an  opportunity  for  the  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  whole  communities  is  practicable  so 
far  as  painting  and  sculpture  is  concerned, 
a  different  problem  faces  the  architect,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  today.  If 
the  architect  is  to  take  all  the  responsibility 
of  designing  and  planning  a  house,  if  he 
must  have  all  the  expense  and  labor  of 
plans  and  elevations  and  working  drawings, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  very 
many  buildings  in  a  year,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  the  community  can  absorb  the  full 
value  of  what  the  architect  does  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  to  do  away  with  the 
architect.  We  should  have  to  revert  to,  or 
progress  into,  a  time  when  people  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  plan  and  con¬ 
struction  of  their  own  homes. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  in  the  South¬ 
west,  where  I  was  doing  some  work,  meet¬ 
ing  an  architect,  a  half-breed  called  Zafirino. 
He  was  not  a  trained  artist,  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about  mathematical  plans  and  ele¬ 
vations,  but  when  people  wanted  help  for 
their  churches  or  their  homes  he  would  go 
with  them  to  the  site,  very  slowly,  for  he 
was  very  lame,  then  resting  against  what¬ 
ever  was  at  hand  he  would  take  his  cane 
and  in  the  dust  about  him  he  would  draw 
the  first  floor  plan,  and  the  workmen,  the 
craftsmen,  I  should  say,  would  work  out  all 
the  details  themselves.  He  had  no  help  for 
them  along  this  line.  When  the  first  floor 
was  completed,  he  would  draw  for  them, 
on  the  earth,  the  second  floor.  This  was 
his  method,  whether  he  was  planning  a 
small  house  or  what  he  fancied  to  be  a 
Gothic  church.  The  burden  of  adjustment 
of  all  details  was  left  to  the  artisans  or  to 
the  people  whose  home  was  being  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  a  simple  and  primitive  method, 
and  if  employed  today,  an  architect  could 
“design”  many  homes  with  but  little  effort. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  plan,  I  do  not  prophe¬ 
sy  for  its  acceptance  in  the  future,  but  I 


am  sure  it  lessened  time  and  expense  for 
the  architect  and  the  owner.  It  would  also 
carry  great  weight  in  the  development  of 
individuality  in  building,  that  no  one  can 
gainsay. 

A  great  drawback  to  developing  any  one 
style  in  American  architecture,  if  that  is 
desirable,  is  that  we  have  no  typical  climate 
in  America,  no  typical  landscape,  or  for  that 
matter,  typical  civilization.  We  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  in  temperament  in  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  we  are  in  contour  of  the  country 
and  color  of  the  foliage.  In  the  West  we 
find  in  our  architecture  the  Spanish  influ¬ 
ence,  which  is  eminently  suited  to  the  land¬ 
scape  and  climate,  in  the  East  we  are  still 
dominated  by  the  classical  Renaissance, 
which  in  turn  owes  its  tradition  to  Greece 
and  which  must  be  greatly  modified,  I  ven¬ 
ture  radically  made  over,  before  it  can  really 
be  made  suitable  for  the  moderate-sized 
house  of  today  and  the  landscape  of  the 
middle  East.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  as 
we  look  into  the  future  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  we  must  find  for  many  years  to 
come  a  great  variety  of  individual  expres¬ 
sion — houses  suited  to  each  State  and  to 
each  individual  in  the  State ;  and  not  until 
we  have  become  a  more  formal  government 
and  definite  social  organization  shall  we 
produce  an  architecture  which  the  centuries 
to  come  will  look  back  upon  with  affection¬ 
ate  pride. 

“IN  THE  HANDIWORK  OF 
THEIR  CRAFT  IS  THEIR 
PRAYER” 

VERY  artificer  and  workman  .  .  . 
all  these  put  their  trust  in  their 
hands  and  each  becometh  wise  in 
his  generation.  .  .  .  They  will  maintain  the 
fabric  of  the  world  and  in  the  handiwork  of 
their  craft  is  their  prayer.”  No  finer  a 
prayer  arises  from  the  heart  of  man  than 
the  earnestness  with  which  his  work  is 
done.  Even  the  old  prophet  in  Ecclesias¬ 
tes,  that  famous  discourse  on  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  declares  that  good  crafts¬ 
men  “maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world.” 
The  ceaseless  whirling  of  prayer-wheels  and 
lengthy  intoning  of  scriptures  lift  not  the 
soul  to  higher  planes  like  the  absorption  of 
a  mind  earnestly  bent  on  working  out  with 
the  hand  some  beautiful  thought.  A  per¬ 
fect  work  of  man  gives  the  beholder  as  pure 
a  joy  as  a  flower  or  a  sunset  created  in  the 
workshop  of  nature. 
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MAKING  THE  BUNGALOW  EX¬ 
TERNALLY  ATTRACTIVE:  BY 
M.  ROBERTS  CONOVER 

HOUGH  the  name  bungalow  comes 
from  India  and  belongs  properly  to 
a  one  story  building  consisting  of 
a  central  large  hall  with  smaller 
rooms  opening  from  it  and  a  wide  covered 
porch  all  around  to  protect  from  tropical 
suns,  it  has  come  to  be  quite  generally  ap¬ 
plied  in  America  to  almost  any  small  coun¬ 
try  house.  A  country  house  of  a  story  and 
a  half  or  even  two  stories  if  it  has  a  large 
porch  across  one  or  more  sides  of  it  is  now, 
though  technically  incorrect,  referred  to  as  a 
bungalow.  In  India  the  name  is  given  to 
even  very  large  and  imposing  houses  of 
stone  or  brick,  almost  equaling  a  palace  in 
rank  if  but  one  story  in  height,  to  govern¬ 
ment  rest  houses  and  to  army  quarters  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  but  the  one  story  height. 

So  many  of  our  little  country  houses  are 
called  bungalows  that  the  name  has  come  to 
be  endeared  to  us.  It  conjures  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  well  shaped  little  house  in  the  midst  of 
a  garden,  shaded  by  trees,  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers  floating  in  through  open  windows. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  this  picture  a 
reality.  The  planting  of  a  few  vines  to  give 
it  relation  to  the  garden,  a  shrub  or  so  at 
the  corners  to  soften  sharp  angles  and  break 
too  severe  lines  and  a  tree  to  give  play  of 
light  and  shade  over  the  house  will  bring  it 
about.  There  is  a  wide  list  of  vines,  an¬ 
nuals,  perennials,  shrubs  and  ornamental 
trees  from  which  one  may  make  choice,  but 
several  things  should 
be  borne  in  mind ; 
chief  of  these  is  the 
winter  aspect  of  the 
bungalow.  Summer 
sees  to  it  that  it  is 
attractive  from  April 
to  November,  but  we 
must  look  to  it  that 
it  is  beautiful  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

There  are  evergreen 
shrubs  such  as  pines, 
cedars,  spruces,  reti- 
nosporas,  cypresses 
that  can  be  had  tall 
or  round,  dwarfed  or 
large  and  of  many 
shades  of  green,  and 
there  are  the  broad 
leaved  shrubs  such  as 


azaleas,  laurels,  rhododendrons,  etc.,  that 
in  addition  to  keeping  green  all  win¬ 
ter  put  forth  gorgeous  blossoms  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  Many 
trees  are  as  beautiful  in  winter  as 
in  summer,  because  of  their  delicate  tra¬ 
cery  of  branches.  Some  shrubs  have  bright¬ 
ly  colored  stems  which  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  give  a  grateful  sense  of  color.  Oth¬ 
ers  like  barberries  and  viburnums  have 
bright  berries ;  so  with  a  little  study  winter 
beauty  can  easily  be  provided. 

For  summer  planting  color  harmony  must 
be  considered  when  the  main  planting  of 
perennials  has  been  decided  upon.  Then 
the  annuals  can  be  varied  with  each  season. 
Some  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  are  those 
which  bear  fruit.  Fruit  trees  in  the  front 
yard  are  not  considered  proper  by  some,  but 
no  tree  takes  on  a  more  picturesque  form 
than  an  old  apple  or  cherry  tree.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photographs  hold  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  bringing  about  external  beauty 
of  country  cottages. 

The  first  photograph  shows  a  bungalow 
built  to  give  a  view  of  the  Raritan  Bay 
through  the  porch,  so  that  a  picture  of  the 
bay  and  sky  is  had  as  one  approaches  the 
house,  which  is  built  on  a  side  hill.  The 
back  portion  does  not  resemble  a  bungalow 
so  much  as  the  front,  for  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  This  porch  extends  around  the 
two  sides  of  this  house  and  forms  the  main 
living  room  of  the  family  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  second  photograph  illustrates  the 
charm  of  roof  and  porch  lines  broken  by 


BUNGALOW  BUILT  TO  GIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  RARJTAN  BAY  FROM  THE  PORCH. 
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the  use  of  a  gable.  The  large  tree  makes  a 
pleasant  play  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
across  the  house  and  the  large  porch  sug¬ 
gests  a  cozy  comfortable  outdoor  room. 

The  charm  of  the  vine-clad  cottage  is 
shown  in  the  third  photograph.  This  cot¬ 
tage  is  completely  covered  with  Boston  ivy. 
The  effect  is  cool  and  bowerlike.  We  can 
imagine  the  beauty  of  color  of  this  house  in 
the  fall. 

In  the  fourth  photograph  an  example  of 
planting  to  cover  a  basement  made  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  the  slope  of  land  is  given.  From  the 
street  this  house  is  apparently  a  one  story 
bungalow.  The  problem  was  to  cover  the 
necessary  and  useful  basement  at  the  back 


BUNGALOW  WITH  A  LARGE  PORCH  USED  FOR  OUTDOOR 
SITTING  ROOM. 

of  the  house  formed  by  the  lay  of  the  land. 
As  may  be  seen  it  was  effectively  solved  by 
a  planting  of  blossoming  shrubs.  The  vine 
against  the  chimney  carries  the  line  on  up 
most  gracefully  and  the  trees  bear  promise 
of  welcome  fruit. 

The  fifth  picture  shows  a  bungalow  en¬ 
closed  with  boards  which  are  allowed  to 
project  log-cabin  fashion  at  the  corners. 
The  small  windmill  is  a  novel  feature  for  a 
bungalow.  The  vines  across  the  front  of  it 
make  a  graceful  curtain  to  shut  out  too 
strong  rays  of  the  sun.  The  very  simple 

rustic  pergola  leading  to  the  front  door 

gives  promise  of  a 
beautiful  walk  when 
the  vines  have  had  a 
chance  to  cover  them. 

The  last  photo¬ 
graph  shows  how  a 
roof  line  may  be 
softened  in  imitation 
of  the  old  thatched 
roofs  of  English  cot¬ 
tages.  The  hedge 
and  the  winter  trees 
give  promise  of  sum¬ 
mer  beauty.  An  ever¬ 
green  at  either  side 
of  the  steps  and  a 
planting  of  large 
leaved  evergreens  at 
the  corner  of  the 


COOL  AND  BOWER-LIKE  EFFECT  OF  BUNGALOW  COVERED  WITH  VINES. 
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house  would  have  added  warmth  to  this  cot¬ 
tage  through  the  long  winter. 

The  economical  aspect  of  artistic  build¬ 
ing  has  been  commented  upon  in  the  most 
convincing  way  by  Maurice  B.  Adams.  He 
says,  “The  artistic  aspect  of  country-side 
architecture  naturally  appeals  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  readers  far  more  directly  than  any 
discussion  on  financial  matters  would  do, 
however  appropriate  and  necessary  others 
will  consider  such  a  question  of  ways  and 
means.  These  last-named  essentials  fre¬ 
quently  induce  some  to  believe  that  ugly, 
crude,  or  tasteless  buildings  are  necessarily 
cheaper,  or  that  picturesque,  convenient, 
and  architecturally  well-proportioned  build¬ 
ings  must  relatively  be  more  costly.  This 
is  not  true.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  build¬ 
ing  as  ‘cheap  and  nasty,’  which  in  plain 


INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  PLANTING  TO  COVER  A 
CONSPICUOUS  BASEMENT. 

terms  reads  ‘dear  at  any  price.’  Indiffer¬ 
ent  construction  and  poor  materials  will 
without  a  doubt  incur  perpetual  expense  in 
the  upkeep  which  bad  work  always  renders 
unavoidable.  There  is  only  one  reliable 
way  of  minimizing  the  ultimate  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  if  this  does  mean  a 
larger  initial  outlay,  the  advantage  of  a 
wise  investment  is  thereby  ensured.  This 
self-evident  commonplace  might  perhaps 
have  demanded  an  apology  but  for  the  fact 
that  people  are  continually  endeavoring  to 
obtain  what  they  term  'cheap  building  work,’ 
and  with  this  end  in  view  are  induced  to 
put  their  faith  in  the  so-called  ‘practical 
man,’  who,  however  efficient  he  may  be 
otherwise,  unblushingly  gives  the  most  con- 


A  BUNGALOW  ENCLOSED  WITH  BOARDS  WHICH  ARE  ALLOWED  TO  PROJECT  LOG-CABIN  FASHION  AT  THE  CORNERS. 
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THE  ROOF  LINE  OF  THIS  BUNGALOW  IS  MADE  IN  IMITATION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFED  ENGLISH  COTTAGES. 


elusive  evidence  as  to  his  entire  inability  to 
produce  well-contrived,  properly-built, 
homely,  or  tasteful  houses.  The  speculat¬ 
ing  builder  is  no  doubt  often  exceedi  ngly 
clever,  and  in  an  ingenious  fashion  knows 
how  to  cater  for  the  public,  occasionally 
providing  quite  a  remarkable  amount  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  of  a  kind,  for  a  strictly  mod¬ 
est  rental ;  and  he  also  quite  understands 
to  what  extent  a  degree  of  pretentiousness 
attracts  the  popular  fancy.  He  builds  to 
sell,  and  in  common  with  all  speculating  in¬ 
vestments  when  he  realizes,  the  profits  are 
large.  No  architect  can  compete  on  these 
lines  with  such  builders,  and  he  need  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  In  the  long  run  there 
can  remain  no  question  as  to  which  kind  of 
building  pays  the  owner  best.  An  unquali¬ 
fied  designer  not  only  fails  to  obtain  a  home¬ 
ly  character  and  graceful  simplicity  in  his 
work,  but  he  seldom  if  ever  employs  his 
materials  economically,  scamp  as  he  may ; 
and  buildings  carried  out  in  this  fashion 
will  cost  the  building  owner  much  more 
than  if  he  had  given  his  commission  to  a 
good  architect.  Even  assuming  that  the 
money  outlay  in  either  instance  be  the  same, 
and  that  in  structural  stability  there  is  not 
much  difference,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  results  in  any  sense  are  identical,  even 
though  the  areas  of  the  rooms  correspond. 
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'‘The  main  essentials  consist  of  the  charm 
of  artistic  fitness  by  which  alone  a  building 
can  be  harmonized  with  its  site  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  making  it  as  it  were  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  restful  and  un¬ 
obtrusive,  comfortable  and  suitable.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  alone  can  impart  in¬ 
terest  and  give  durable  pleasure.  Such 
qualities  do  not  depend  so  much  upon 
money  expenditure  as  upon  an  application 
of  thought  and  good  taste.  They  exist  quite 
apart  from  elaborateness  of  detail,  and  are 
mostly  obtained  by  avoiding  all  ornamental 
excrescences,  which  ill  accord  with  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  hedgerow  and  the  coppice. 
Picturesqueness  comes  of  simplicity  of 
form,  and  belongs  to  good  proportion  pro¬ 
ducing  pleasant  groupings,  giving  graceful 
sky-lines,  and  casting  telling  shadows,  so 
essential  for  contrast  and  color." 

We  might  add  that  the  picturesqueness 
that  comes  of  simplicity  does  not  come  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  uncouthness,  plainness, 
an  unthought-out,  unadorned  crude  thing. 
True  simplicity,  the  highest  attainment  cjf 
art,  approaches  the  divine.  Simplicity  dods 
not  mean  a  half  formed,  ignorant  construc¬ 
tion,  but  something  so  fine,  pure  and  supe¬ 
rior  that  it  stands  apart  from  the  ordinary 
as  a  flower  stands  apart  from  common 
weeds. 


CARVED  OAK  FURNITURE,  THE  WORK  OF  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD,  SHOWN  IN  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CRAFTSMEN. 
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MORE  COLOR  AT  THE  AN¬ 
NUAL  EXHIBITION  THIS 
YEAR:  HIGH-SCHOOL  CHIL¬ 
DREN  MAKE  A  GOOD  SHOWING 

THE  arts  naturally  developed  as  peo¬ 
ple  put  more  love,  interest  and 
thought  into  the  making  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  connected  with  their  daily 
work.  When  the  fisher-woman  weaving  a 
net  for  her  husband  thought  to  refine  the 
mesh,  then  worked  in  little  scroll  patterns 
with  her  needle  as  though  sea-weed  were 
entangled  therein,  she  began  the  art  of  lace 
making.  When  the  Indian  looked  up  from 
his  work  and  noted  a  flight  of  birds  and 
then  marked  their  beauty  upon  the  soft  clay 
of  his  water  jars  to  keep  the  memory  of 
their  beauty  ever  by  him,  he  lifted  depress¬ 
ing  monotony  of  labor  to  the  plane  of  joy 
in  wonderful  art.  It  is  the  love,  interest, 


imagination,  sincerity  and  honesty  put  into 
the  making  of  the  commonest  household 
necessities  that  makes  them  precious.  The 
tobacco  pouch  stuck  in  a  Japanese  laborer’s 
girdle,  the  towel  bound  upon  his  head,  his 
name  graven  in  the  handle  of  his  hammer 
are  often  wonderful  works  of  art,  though 
the  most  simple  things  in  the  world. 

This  spirit  that  transforms  common 
things  to  art  treasures  was  most  noticeable 
at  the  Ninth  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen  held  in  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  New  York  City,  December 
8th  to  30th.  So  humble  a  work-a-day 
thing  as  a  table  cloth  became  priceless, 
when  into  the  weaving  and  broidering  of  it 
went  rich  imagination,  the  pleasure  of 
creation  and  patience.  Some  of  the  textiles 
displayed  were  beautiful  in  color,  faultless 
in  execution,  others  were  dull,  common¬ 
place,  lazily  designed  and  carelessly  made. 
Some  of  the  baskets  were  exquisite  of 
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CHINA  IN  STRONG  RICH  COLORS,  THE  WORK  OF  DIFFERENT  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CRAFTSMEN  :  THE  BIRD  AND  FLOWER  TILE  IS  THE  WORK  OF  DOROTHEA  WARREN  O’HARA. 


form,  unusual  of  weave,  lovely  of  color, 
others  were  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  weakly  conceived,  poorly  executed. 
The  table  of  baskets  was  but  a  disorderly 
jumble  of  good  and  bad  together,  tares  and 
Wheat,  as  it  were,  before  the  process  of 
winnowing;  some  marked  by  crude  ama¬ 
teurishness,  others  worthy  to  be  classed  as 
true  works  of  art. 

Another  interesting  corroboration  of  the 
thought  that  art  develops  from  the  spirit  in 
which  the  commonest  articles  of  daily  use 
are  made  was  manifest  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhibits.  One  end  of  the  gallery 


was  enclosed  to  form  a  small  room  and  ex¬ 
hibits  arranged  as  they  would  appear  if 
used  in  a  home,  given  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  This  gave  them  proper  setting, 
brought  out  their  real  beauty.  The  space 
represented  a  dining  room  and  was  fur¬ 
nished  from  work  of  different  exhibitors. 
The  furniture,  the  work  of  Karl  von  Ryd- 
ingsvard,  consisted  of  a  dining  table,  side¬ 
board  and  chairs  richly  carved,  Scandi¬ 
navian  in  character  and  harmonizing  won¬ 
derfully  well  with  the  strictly  American 
work  shown  in  connection  with  it.  Upon 
the  long  table  ( in  form  like  those  used  in 


THE  EXHIBIT  OF  DOROTHEA  WARREN  o’HARA’s  POTTERY  WHICH  WON  FOR  HER  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  ARTS  CLUB  :  RICH  COLOR  AND  ORIGINALITY  OF  DESIGN  DISTINGUISHED  HER  WORK. 
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old  refectories) 
and  upon  the 
dresser  were  fine 
linen  runners  with 
filet  borders  of 
most  interesting 
and  unusual  pat¬ 
tern,  the  work  of 
S.  D.  Price.  The 
table  was  set  as 
for  use  with  a 
charming  break¬ 
fast  set  designed 
and  decorated  by 
Dorothea  Warren 
O’Hara.  Upon  the 
sideboard  were  a 
row  of  Miss 
O’Hara’s  plates, 
and  some  exquis¬ 
ite  iridescent  glass-ware,  the  work  of 
Sara  Royal  Comer.  Upon  the  walls  of  this 
room  hung  lovely  dreamy  photographs  of 
rocks  and  surf  along  the  Maine  coast,  by 
B.  H.  Wentworth  and  copper  sconces  by 
several  different  exhibitors.  Against  one 
end  of  the  room  was  an  arrangement  of 
Delft  tile  simulating  a  fireplace,  of  Volk- 
man  ware.  The  fireback  was  most  unusual, 
also  the  work  of  Mr.  von  Rydingsvard,  in 
the  form  of  a  Chinese  god.  Heavy  iron 
andirons  topped  by  large  discs  of  bright 
pottery  mosaic  were  by  J.  Charles  Burdick. 
The  windows  were  hung  with  curtains 


WROUGHT  IRON  MADE  BY  THE  STUYVESANT  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  :  AWARDED  THE  HARDINGE  PRIZE. 

stencilled  in  old  blues  and  greens.  Vases 
and  jars  upon  the  window  ledges  and  man¬ 
tel  piece  were  from  both  the  Marblehead 
and  the  Newcombe  potteries.  This  inter¬ 
esting  room  was  entered  through  a  hand¬ 
somely  carved  doorway. 

This  arrangement  of  exhibits,  a  decided 
departure  from  previous  years,  gave  to 
each  article  the  setting  best  adapted  to  bring 
out  its  beauty.  When  pottery  or  baskets 
are  arranged  in  rows  upon  a  shelf  or  fabrics 
are  folded  and  placed  in  heaps  within  a 

glass  case  it  is 
impossible  that 
their  design  or 
worth  could  be 
appreciated.  Con¬ 
fusion  and  un¬ 
kempt  appear¬ 
ance  of  tables 
piled  with  fabrics 
gives  to  even  the 
best  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  a  cheap, 
valueless  look. 
Any  one  of  such 
articles  separated 
from  the  rest  and 
shown  as  it  was 
intended  to  be 
used  could  have 
been  valued  at  its 
true  worth.  For 
instance,  a  scarf 
by  Mrs.  Kaun, 
separated  from 


HAND-HAMMERED  IRON  DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  STUYVESANT  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CRAFT  CLUB,  SHOWN  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CRAFTSMEN. 
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color,  at  least  as  introduced  in  homes,  and 
we  will  doubtless  come  to  glory  in  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  and  on  the  streets  as 
do  most  of  the  European  countries.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  manners  of  its  use 
was  in  connection  with  carved  wood.  We 
may  have  learned  the  charm  of  color  in 
connection  with  carved  wood  from  the 
Russian,  Swiss  and  Scandinavian  peasants, 
but  wherever  we  learned  it  we  are  working 
it  out  in  our  own  way,  conformed  to  our 
needs  and  our  ideals  of  beauty. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  a  group  of 
carved  and  painted  boxes  to  hold  cards  or 
jewels  perhaps  and  a  low  bowl,  both  from 
the  von  Rvdingsvard  studios,  a  burnt 
orange  and  black  luster  vase  by  C.  Wake- 
man  upon  a  black  table  decorated  with  an 
interesting  design  in  intense  blues,  rich 
greens  and  orange,  the  work  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  schoolchildren.  Each  of 
these  articles  emphasizes  the  rich  color 
schemes  so  in  favor  with  modern  craft 
workers,  and  the  work  of  the  young  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  table  indicated  that  the  future 


1 

STAINED  GLASS  SCREEN  IN  IRON  FRAME  SHOWN  >T 
THE  RECENT  CRAFTSMEN’S  EXHIBITION. 

the  others  upon  the  table  and  laid  over 
the  radiator  in  the  display  room  at  once 
took  on  new  value.  The  scheme  of  its  col¬ 
oring  became  apparent  and  the  freshness  of 
its  design  manifest. 

The  first  prize,  which  is  a  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Arts  Club,  was  awarded 
Dorothea  Warren  O’Hara  for  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  her  ceramics.  One  of 
the  photographs  shows  a  group  of  jars, 
vases,  bowls,  child’s  bread  and  milk  set,  a 
tea  service  in  black  and  burnt  orange  luster 
and  a  delightful  bird  and  flower  tile  de¬ 
signed  for  a  child’s  room.  In  this  display 
the  justice  of  the  award  is  apparent,  for  in 
originality  of  design,  accuracy  of  workman¬ 
ship,  beauty  and  boldness  of  color,  they  are 
indeed  remarkable. 

All  the  ceramics  in  the  exhibition  showed 
the  modern  joy  and  desire  of  color.  Few 
delicately  colored  articles  were  in  evidence. 
Those  few  were  exquisite  indeed.  In  fact, 
rich  barbaric  color  characterized  the  whole 
exhibition  and  in  baskets,  textiles,  pottery, 
rugs  and  jewelry,  the  strife  for  color  effects 
seemed  the  dominant  one.  Americans  can 
no  longer  be  accused  of  fear  in  the  use  of 
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holds  a  promise  of  skill  and  beautiful  use 
of  strong  color. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  filmy  silken 
scarves  dyed  in  all  the  soft  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  beautiful  as  the  inside  of  a  pearl 
shell,  hung,  softly  moving  with  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  doors,  inspiring  all  the 
beholders  with  desire  of  possession.  These 
were  from  the  Noank  Studios,  and  by  the 
Misses  Allison  and  Professor  Pellew. 

Interesting  bronzes  by  Victor  D.  Brenner, 
hand-tufted  spreads  by  Susan  Weart,  hand- 
woven  spreads  by  Mrs.  Victor  I.  Shinn 
were  shown  though  much  of  their  beauty 
was  lost  by  the  manner  of  display. 

The  exhibits  of  the  schoolchildren  attract¬ 
ed  universal  attention  because  they  not  only 
brought  out  the  growing  interest  of  young 
people  in  the  crafts,  but  because  much  of  the 
work  was  marked  by  the  imagination  that 
might,  when  cultivated,  produce  really  great 
work  in  time.  The  wrought  iron  from  the 
Stuyvesant  school  of  which  photographs 
are  shown,  was  awarded  the  Hardinge 
prize ;  the  painted  wood  tables,  bowls,  boxes, 
etc.,  made  by  the  young  folks  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  School  Crafts  Club,  were  notice¬ 
ably  excellent  in  color  and  skill.  The  Wad- 
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Chinese  rugs  complementary  in  color  to  the 
room.  Nothing  in  type  or  color  jarred  and 
each  article  had  a  use  and  seemed  on  good 
terms  with  the  rest.  The  furniture  was  as 
diversified  as  a  company  of  friends. 

The  bedroom  adjoining  was  also  most 
harmonious  in  its  choice  of  furniture  and 
color  management.  A  most  unusual  note 
was  a  day-bed  used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
bed.  This  took  up  less  space  and  fitted  in 
better  with  the  dainty  plan  of  the  room. 
The  walls,  rug,  and  body  of  the  linen 
draperies  was  a  warm  French  gray,  and 
with  the  furniture  of  gumwood,  made  along 
simple,  delicate  and  graceful  lines,  gave  the 
room  an  atmosphere  of  rare  refinement. 
The  color  introduced  was  an  intense  Kil- 
larney  pink  which  appeared  in  the  flowers 
on  the  hand-blocked  linen  curtains,  bed¬ 
spread  and  pillows  and  in  the  practical  sun¬ 
proof  lining  that  showed  in  a  three-inch 
edge  along  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  cur¬ 
tains.  The  cover  of  the  bed  was  of  this 
same  rose  sun-dour  bordered  with  a  stripe 


leigh,  Bay  Ridge  and  Morris  High  Schools 
and  the  Manual  Training  School  were  well 
represented  by  examples  of  needle  work, 
bead  work,  weaving,  carving,  poster  draw¬ 
ing,  metal  craft,  etc. 

The  cases  of  jewelry  showed  how  efficient 
women  have  become  in  the  handling  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  metals  for  the  necklaces, 
rings,  brooches,  buckles,  earrings,  etc., 
ranked  well  in  workmanship  with  the  best 
that  silversmiths  of  any  land  or  age  have 
accomplished.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
though  not  showing  a  marked  advance  over 
those  of  ether  years,  attracted  crowds  of  in¬ 
terested  workers  and  admirers  of  craft 
work.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to 
note  how  steady  has  been  the  growth  of 
desire  for  individual  rather  than  factory 
made  articles  in  the  home,  and  how  univer¬ 
sal  the  growth  of  skill  in  producing  these 
has  become.  Home  makers  work  on  their 
looms  or  embroider  their  table  covers  as  the 
housewives  of  old  Puritan  days  used  to  do, 
making  all  the  articles  of  their  home.  This 
brings  about  individuality  in  the  house  as 
well  as  interest,  skill,  delight  and  growth  of 
the  worker,  and  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of 
beauty  so  needed  in  the  world  today. 

of  black  lattice  and  roses  cut  from  the  linen. 
In  one  of  the  sketches  may  be  seen  how  the 
design  of  this  striking  linen  is  in  alternat¬ 
ing  stripes  of  black  lattice  with  pink  roses 
climbing  through  and  baskets  of  Killarney 
roses.  The  stripes  lent  themselves  to  good 
effect  in  the  chair  covering  as  well  as  in  the 
roll  and  square  pillows ;  trim  little  pleats 
around  the  edge  and  arms  of  the  chairs 
added  to  their  quaint  charm. 

Before  the  gumwood  dressing  table  a  low 
bench  instead  of  the  conventional  chair  was 
placed.  A  toilet  set  of  dull  silver  to  carry 
out  the  color  scheme,  Killarney  pink  vases, 
cushions,  dresser  scarf,  desk  set,  candles 
and  central  electric  light  shades,  and  in  pots 
of  blossoming  flowers  gave  a  refined  and 
unusually  rare  P'rench  aspect  to  the  rooms. 
The  gumwood  furniture,  being  of  a  warm 
greenish  gray,  made  a  fresh  contrast  to  the 
French  gray  of  the  walls.  The  two  grays 
blended  harmoniously,  one  complementing 
the  other  in  most  charming  fashion.  The 
furniture,  being  a  few  degrees  deeper  in 
tone,  and  slightly  warmer,  was  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  delicacy  of  the  room. 
Thus  by  skill,  infinite  care  and  considerate 
choice  the  problems  of  this  small  apartment 
were  overcome  and  turned  into  happy  assets. 
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country,  and  in  other  countries,  too.  \\  hat 
poor  economy  it  is  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  women  are  not  ready  to  enter  the  world 
of  art,  are  not  capable  of  becoming  fluent 
channels  for  the  expression  of  genius.  We 
are  deliberately  shutting  away  great  forces 
for  beauty  and  progress  by  leaving  women 
out  of  our  scheme  of  things  in  the  art 
world.  We  are  sacrificing  accomplishment 
to  tradition ;  for  the  sake  of  not  making  an 
effort  to  open  our  spiritual  eyes  we  are 
leaving  unused  a  power  of  achievement  as 
great,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  electricity  in 
the  clouds  which  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  bring  into  our  homes  to  help  us  live  our 
lives  more  easily  and  comfortably. 

You  ask  me  if  women  will  become  con¬ 
ductors  of  orchestras.  Who  knows?  That 
is  a  matter  of  physical  endurance  as  well  as 
spiritual  insight.  1  doubt  very  much  if 
you  could  even  take  any  well-trained  sol¬ 
dier  in  excellent  physical  condition  and  put 
him  through  three  hours  of  such  exertion 
as  conducting  the  “Walkure”  without  his 
laying  down  the  baton  at  the  end  of  the 
opera  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  physical  en¬ 
ergy  essential  for  good  conducting.  And 
then  if  you  add  the  intense  nerve  strain  and 
the  mental  strain,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
women,  trained  as  they  are  today  physi¬ 
cally.  could  manage  an  entire  opera. 

I  find  opportunities  for  studying  music 
for  men  as  well  as  women  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  this  country.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  conservatories  of  New  \  ork, 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  There  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  many  other  cities,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  ;  but  the  study¬ 
ing  of  music  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
school  hours  or  lectures,  or  even  listen¬ 
ing  to  music,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  musical  education.  In 
my  own  student  days  I  worked  in  London, 
in  Paris,  in  Germany,  in  my  own  studio ; 
but  as  I  look  back  upon  those  times  I  real¬ 
ize  that  my  greatest  lessons  were  learned 
from  nature,  out  in  the  fields,  along  the 
river  banks,  in  the  forests  and  in  gardens. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  music  that  will  reach  and 
inspire  an  audience  must  come  to  a  man  in 
two  ways — one  from  his  love  of  humanity, 
the  other  from  his  love  and  knowledge  of 


nature.  Rhythm  is  to  be  found  in  every 
branch  swaying  in  the  wind,  in  every  tree 
bending  to  the  storm,  in  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  in  a  bird’s  flight,  in  the  movement  of 
a  flower  in  the  moonlight.  These  things 
are  all  the  equivalent  of  music  and  to  know 
them  well  is  to  be  very  close  to  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  spring  in  which  genius  finds  its  source. 

Rhythm  is  expressed  in  all  the  arts,  is  of 
the  essence  of  them,  of  this  I  am  sure. 
There  is  rhythm  in  painting,  rhythm  in 
dancing  and  sculpture.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  believe  much  inspiration  can  come  to 
a  musician  from  the  other  arts.  I  have 
found  it  in  close  association  with  painting 
and  sculpture ;  color  is  always  an  inspiration 
to  me,  but  most  of  all  I  find  an  exaltation  of 
spirit  in  beautiful  dancing,  of  such  artists 
as  Nijinski  and  Karsavina. 

The  movements  of  these  people  seem  to 
be  a  part  of  the  universal  rhythm.  What 
definition  and  intensity  of  expression  they 
give !  The  beauty  of  all  human  experience 
seems  to  be  expressed  when  they  move  to 
music;  it  is  as  though  they  had  absorbed 
from  nature  the  rhythm  that  stirs  the 
wind  and  the  sea.  These  marvelous  dan¬ 
cers  from  Russia  have  no  limit  to  the 
moods  which  they  express  through  their 
art ;  for  Nature  has  no  limit  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  her  beauty,  and  those  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Nature,  enriched  by  her,  find 
themselves  endowed  with  her  prodigal 
grace  and  color.  And  so  when  I  say  that 
I  owe  much  to  dancing  as  an  inspiration, 
much  to  Nijinski  and  Karsavina,  I  feel 
that  I  am  actually  saying  that  Nature  is  my 
real  teacher. 

Truly  in  music  "one  is  a  part  of  all  that 
one  meets,”  and  the  more  profoundly  sym¬ 
pathetic  the  musician  is  to  all  people  and  all 
nature,  the  more  surely  he  can  express  the 
music  that  will  reach  all  humanity.  I  dare 
say  even  in  the  trenches  there  are  human 
experiences,  terrible  realities,  that  will  bring 
people  closer  together,  closer  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  existence ;  and  those  men  who  are 
sympathetic,  who  feel  in  each  experience  its 
full  revelation  of  humanity,  in  other  words, 
the  artists,  will  have  a  new  and  powerful 
and  strange  note  in  their  poetry,  their  mu¬ 
sic,  their  painting  of  the  future ;  this  we 
cannot  doubt,  if  they  live  to  express  it. 

As  for  the  present  generation  of  musi¬ 
cians.  in  the  main  war  will  not  stop  their 
capacity  for  creating.  Once  a  man’s  soul 
has  been  touched  into  life,  nothing  can  take 
from  him  his  desire  to  express  life;  noth- 
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ing,  at  least,  except  death.  One  remembers 
that  war  did  not  stop  Beethoven  in  his 
work  and  that  he  composed  within  the 
sound  of  bombardment;  that  Cesar  Franck 
back  in  the  seventies,  when  Germany  went 
into  France,  continued  to  compose  his  “Re¬ 
demption.”  So  for  the  present  at  least  we 
shall  go  on  receiving  musical  scores  wher¬ 
ever  musicians  exist.  And  afterward,  if 
peace  comes  to  us  again,  who  shall  say  that 
it  will  be  merely  a  material  peace,  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  strife,  a  blind  urge  for  material  com¬ 
fort  again  ?  It  may  be  that  through  conflict, 
some  strange,  new  force  shall  have  been 
liberated  to  illuminate  the  world  and  cast 
out  the  shadows  of  this  present  universal 
tragedy. 

HOME  BUILDERS  TO  HAVE 
STATE  AID 

Home  builders  may  now  have  State  aid. 
This  is  the  plan  of  a  new  and  unparalleled 
service  which  the  Minnesota  State  Art 
Commission  has  undertaken.  It  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  the  usual  channels  of 
most  art  commissions  which  are  supposed 
to  dabble  in  pictures,  statues  and  pretty 
things.  The  State  Art  Commission  of 
Minnesota  has  turned  the  tables.  It  has 
taken  a  different  point  of  view.  It  has 
said,  “Most  States  help  hogs  and  hay,  why 
not  homes?”  It  argues  that  art  is  a  bigger 
and  more  vital  thing  than  just  pictures, 
that  it  relates  to  homes  and  home  building. 

If  the  chimney  smokes  or  the  plumbing 
balks  or  the  furnace  fumes,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  the  Art  Commission.  This 
appears  a  long  way  from  the  duties  of  an 
artist,  but  it  is  merely  a  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  State-wide  campaign  which 
the  State  Art  Commission  has  undertaken 
to  help  home  builders. 

One  million  plans  for  model  farm¬ 
houses  have  been  sent  free  in  booklet  form 
from  the  offices  of  the  commission  in  the 
past  twenty-four  months.  No  other  State 
Government  has  as  yet  undertaken  such  a 
program.  These  plans  were  all  given  by 
the  best  architects  in  the  State.  It  was  their 
contribution  to  help  the  small  home  builder 
secure  authentic  and  professional  service 
practically  free.  The  Art  Commission  has 
been  deluged  with  requests  for  not  only 
plans,  but  information  about  all  sorts  of 
home  building  material.  People  want  to 
know  what  kind  of  paint,  cement,  furnace 
to  use,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  The  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the 


American  Institute  of  Architects  has  under¬ 
taken  to  render  this  service  free  through 
the  Art  Commission  as  an  outlet.  It  is 
known  as  the  architectural  and  allied  arts 
service  department.  Tt  is  open  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State — in  fact,  is  extended  to 
any  one  living  anywhere  who  is  interested 
in  securing  authentic  information  about 
plans,  building  materials  and  supplies. 

The  commission  supplies  the  plans  for 
both  model  farm  and  village  houses  at  just 
the  cost  of  making  the  blue  prints.  It  is 
printing  fifty  model  village  houses  that  are 
designed  to  cost  $3,000  each.  These  are 
beautiful  and  attractive  small  homes  and 
have  been  given  by  the  architects.  It  is  not 
a  profit-making  venture.  It  is  a  State  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  interest  of  better  homes.  It  is  a 
service  that  people  can  have  for  the  asking 
and  it  is  making  history  for  an  art  commis¬ 
sion  that  has  the  courage  to  look  a  hard, 
matter-of-fact  problem  in  the  face  and  meet 
it  by  giving  this  service.  A  letter  addressed 
to  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission, 
Old  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  or  504  Essex  Build¬ 
ing,  Minneapolis,  will  bring  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  this  new  service  which  is 
intended  to  help  the  small  home  builder. 

AN  EXPLANATION 

'T'HE  CRAFTSMAN  wishes  to  express 
its  deep  regret  as  well  as  to  offer  an 
apology  to  Mr.  William  Faversham  for  the 
blunder  on  page  357  of  the  January  number. 
The  lower  picture  on  the  page  carries  a 
completely  misleading  title.  It  is  really  a 
scene  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  with  Miss 
Loftus  and  Mr.  Faversham,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  magazine  unfortunately  as  a 
scene  from  “Othello.”  That  this  should 
have  happened  is  one  of  those  bewildering 
things  which  occasionally  occurs  in  spite  of 
the  most  rigid  care  and  painstaking  super¬ 
vision  of  a  magazine.  We  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  picture  must  have 
come  to  us  wrongly  marked,  and  have  gone 
hurriedly  through  the  press  without  reach¬ 
ing  the  authority  that  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  mistake  and  corrected  it. 

As  The  Craftsman  is  a  most  sincere  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Mr.  Faversham’s  and  appreciates 
so  thoroughly  and  profoundly  what  he  has 
accomplished  for  the  production  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  most  noble  way  in  this  country, 
we  regret  the  mistake  the  more  deeply,  not 
only  as  a  magazine,  an  audience,  but  as  a 
lover  of  all  great  effort  to  bring  to  the 
American  stage  distinction  and  beauty. 
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(From  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.) 

IT  is  good  to  feel  that  back  of  every  lit¬ 
tle  new  garden  in  America  is  our  wise 
government  waiting  and  willing  to  help 
in  time  of  need,  that  when  in  doubt  or 
trouble  we  may  turn  to  this  body  of  experts 
and  find  the  best  of  help.  There  is  much 
that  is  stimulating  and  helpful  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  we  here  quote  in  full,  about  how  to 
plant  little  gardens;  but  if  additional  in¬ 
struction  is  desired  a  request  for  aid,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  receive  prompt 
and  sympathetic  attention.  We  hope  many 
hundreds  of  schools  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  advice  given  in  this  bulletin. 

i.  Clean  up  backyard.  2.  Provide  drain¬ 
age  where  needed.  3.  Select  crops  that  will 
give  so  far  as  possible  continuous  use  of 
the  ground  and  a  continuous  supply  of 
vegetables  from  early  spring  to  late  fall.  4. 
Secure  good  seed  from  a  reliable  seedsman. 
This  is  very  important.  5.  Use  good  stable 
manure  freely  if  possible.  6.  Make  a  good 
seed  bed  by  digging  deeply  and  by  vigorous 
use  of  the  hoe  and  rake.  7.  Plant  in  long 
straight  rows.  8.  Keep  down  weeds  and 
thin  out  superfluous  plants.  9.  Maintain  a 
loose  soil  mulch  by  frequent  use  of  the  hoe, 
rake,  or  wheel  hoe.  10.  Keep  a  close  watch 
for  insects  and  disease. 

This  article  is  intended  to  supply  garden 
supervisors  with  some  information  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  in  conducting  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  Similar  circulars  dealing  with 
other  phases  of  the  work  will  be  prepared 
from  time  to  time.  The  garden  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  are  prepared  to  supply  spe¬ 
cific  information  bearing  upon  the  practi¬ 
cal  work  of  the  garden. 

There  are  abundant  local  opportunities 
for  gaining  information  relating  to  garden¬ 
ing.  Seed  catalogues  usually  give  specific 
directions  for  the  culture  of  most  crops. 
Some  seed  houses  have  these  directions 
printed  on  the  seed  packages.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  many 
bulletins  relating  to  gardening  that  may  be 
obtained  free  upon  application.  The  vari¬ 
ous  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
issue  bulletins  for  free  distribution  and  are 
prepared  to  answer  inquiries  by  correspond¬ 
ence. 

CLEANING  UP  THE  BACKYARD 

In  order  that  all  available  space  may  be 
utilized  for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  the 
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backyard  should  be  completely  rid  of  all 
rubbish.  If  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of 
ground  it  will  be  very  helpful  if  any  high 
board  fence  can  be  replaced  with  one  made 
of  chicken  wire.  This  will  allow  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  light  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  both  of  which  are  desirable  for  the 
best  development  of  the  plants  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  such  diseases  as  mildew.  Board 
fences  are  sometimes  objectionable  in  that 
they  often  prevent  free  surface  drainage. 
The  yard  should  be  so  graded  that  no  water 
will  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  an  open  ditch  leading  into  the 
alleyway  or  on  to  some  lower  ground  will 
be  necessary. 

SELECTION  OF  CROPS 

Beginners  in  gardening  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  the  selection  of  the  more  easily 
grown  crops,  such  as  onions,  radish,  let¬ 
tuce,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  beets, 
tomatoes  and  cabbages.  Too  frequently  the 
boys  and  girls  select  too  many  crops  and 
fail  to  raise  enough  of  any  to  be  of  use  for 
either  the  home  or  market.  For  market 
purposes,  the  fewer  the  crops,  consistent 
with  continuous  cropping,  the  greater  the 
chances  for  success.  Too  much  stress  can¬ 
not  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  select¬ 
ing  crops  that  will  be  required  to  supply 
the  home  or  for  which  there  is  a  good 
market.  In  this  connection,  also,  we  should 
select  crops  that  fit  into  the  general  crop¬ 
ping  scheme  and  those  that  will  give  a  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  of  crops.  The  follow¬ 
ing  crops  are  suggested  for  the  various  sea¬ 
sons  : 

First  Planting  (early  spring). — Radish, 
onion  sets,  spinach,  kale,  turnips,  garden 
peas,  lettuce  (from  plants,  if  obtainable), 
cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

Second  Planting  (from  two  to  four 
weeks  later). — Beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn, 
parsley  and  white  potatoes. 

Third  Planting  (from  two  to  three  weeks 
later). — Beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  eggplants, 
melons,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  okra 
and  corn. 

Fourth  Planting  (August).  —  Beans, 
beets,  white  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips  and  mustard. 

Fifth  Planting  (late  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber). — Onion  sets,  lettuce  (from  plants), 
spinach,  kale,  mustard,  turnips  and  cabbage. 

In  the  Southern  sections  these  five  sea¬ 
sonal  groups  of  crops  are  recognized.  The 
crops  of  the  fifth  group  are  harvested  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  months  or  in  the  early  spring. 
In  the  Northern  sections  the  first  four 
groups  only  are  recognized,  except  when 
the  crops  are  given  some  protection  by 
means  of  cold  frames.  Some  of  the  crops 
of  the  fourth  group  also,  when  planted  in 
August,  will  not  mature  in  the  North. 

PROCURE  GOOD  SEED 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  send 
to  some  reliable  seed  firm  for  catalogues. 
The  individual  orders  from  the  pupils  may 
be  combined  into  one  common  order  and 
special  prices  obtained.  Seed  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  either  by  the  package  or  in  bulk. 
Orders  should  be  put  in  early,  for  there 
should  be  no  delay  when  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  arrives  and  the  supply  of  seed  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  soon  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted.  Many  dealers  put  out  seed  in 
penny  or  two  penny  packages.  The  seed 
catalogue  usually  gives  the  amount  of  seed 
required  for  a  certain  length  of  row. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL 

The  soil  should  be  broken  up  in  the 
spring  just  as  early  as  possible,  and  yet  it 
should  not  be  handled  while  wet.  Sandy 
soil  may  be  worked  much  earlier  than  clay 
soil,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  early 
cropping. 

A  spading  fork  is  probably  the  best  tool 
with  which  to  break  up  the  soil.  Deep 
spading  gives  better  opportunity  for  root 
development. 

A  liberal  dressing  of  well-rooted  stable 
manure  spaded  into  the  soil  supplies  plant 
food,  improves  the  physical  condition  and 
serves  to  hold  moisture  during  dry  seasons. 
Lime  is  often  beneficial  in  that  it  “sweet¬ 
ens”  the  soil,  or  neutralizes  the  acid  char¬ 
acter.  Soils  that  fail  to  give  good  results 
after  receiving  attention  in  other  ways  will 
usually  respond  to  an  application  of  lime. 
(Apply  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.)  It  may  be  applied  in  the  fall  or  just 
before  spading  in  the  spring.  In  order  that 
the  seed  may  have  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  germination  and  that  the  small 
seedlings  may  be  given  a  good  opportunity 
to  develop,  the  soil  should  be  well  pulver¬ 
ized  before  planting. 

PLANTING 

Planting  should  always  be  done  in  long 
straight  rows,  for  this  facilitates  cultivation 
and  contributes  to  the  appearance.  A  gar¬ 
den  line  or  some  heavy  twine  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  crops,  like 


onions,  spinach,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  parsnips,  salsify  and  lettuce,  may  be 
planted  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Other  crops,  like  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
okra  and  lima  beans,  require  more  room, 
and  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  three 
feet  apart.  (See  seed  catalogues.)  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  small  seeds  should  be  planted  shal¬ 
low  ;  that  is,  no  more  than  one  inch  in 
depth.  The  large  seeds  require  a  depth 
from  two  to  three  inches.  The  depth  of 
planting  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
lighter  and  warmer  the  soil,  the  deeper  the 
seeds  should  be  planted.  When  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  somewhat  cold,  it  is  safer  to 
plant  slightly  shallower. 

The  soil  should  be  made  firm  over  the 
seed  after  planting.  This  is  usually  done 
by  patting  it  with  a  hoe.  In  transplanting 
plants,  also,  the  soil  should  be  well  firmed 
about  the  roots. 

THINNING  AND  WEEDING 

As  a  rule  seeds  are  sown  thicker  than  is 
necessary  and  the  superfluous  plants  result¬ 
ing  must  be  regarded  as  weeds.  The  su¬ 
perfluous  plants  of  such  crops  as  beets, 
onions,  carrots  and  spinach  may  be  used 
for  “greens”  or  salad,  or  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted.  All  weeds,  of  course,  should  be 
promptly  removed.  A  small  hand  tool, 
called  a  weeder,  is  useful  for  the  purpose. 

CARE  OF  THE  GROWING  CROP 

Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation  is 
most  essential  in  successful  gardening. 
Cultivation  liberates  plant  food,  preserves 
moisture  and  improves  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  a  loose,  dust-like  mulch  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water. 
To  maintain  this  mulch  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  soon  after  each  rain  or  each 
watering.  (Do  not  cultivate  while  the  soil 
is  sticky.) 

A  good  hoe  and  a  steel  rake  are  the  nec¬ 
essary  tools,  the  former  for  use  when  the 
soil  is  hard  or  when  large  weeds  are  pres¬ 
ent  ;  the  latter  for  preparing  the  ground  and 
for  maintaining  the  soil  mulch.  A  wheel 
hoe  is  very  useful  and  will  save  much  time 
in  cultivating. 

When  artificial  watering  is  practiced,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  one  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  is  better  than  many  sprinklings. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

PARIS  PAST  AND  PRESENT:  EDITED 
BY  CHARLES  HOLME:  TEXT  BY  E. 
A.  TAYLOR 

( Continued  from  page  47&‘) 

IT  would  be  hard  to  resist  speaking  so  at 
length  of  treasured  memories  of  Paris, 
after  looking  upon  the  wonderful  etch¬ 
ings,  drawings  and  lithographs  in  the 
book,  “Paris  Past  and  Present,”  recently 
issued  by  the  John  Lane  Company.  A  finer 
collection  of  pictures  or  more  charmingly 
written  comments  of  Paris  could  scarcely 
be  associated  under  one  cover  than  is  here 
found.  The  river,  bridges  and  quais,  the 
churches,  old  streets,  houses  and  markets, 


public  buildings,  monuments  and  gar¬ 
dens  of  Paris  have  furnished  the  inspir¬ 
ation  for  the  pens  of  such  distinguished 
artists  as  Bejot,  Brangwyn,  Raffaelli,  Ar- 
naut,  Hornby,  Armington,  Pernot  and 
many  others,  and  for  the  text  by  E.  A. 
Taylor.  Each  of  the  two  hundred  or 
more  dlustrations  so  skilfully  assem¬ 
bled,  showing  Paris  as  the  world  knows 
and  loves  it,  under  all  moods  and  sea¬ 
sons  of  nature,  is  well  worth  a  frame 
and  choice  position  upon  the  walls  of 
a  home.  The  book  is  ably  edited  by 
Charles  Holme.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Co.,  New  York.  200  pages.  Price 
$3.00  net.) 

FOUR  WEEKS  IN  THE  TREN¬ 
CH  FS:  BY  FRITZ  KREISI.ER 

O  more  vivid  picture  of  actual 
life  in  the  trenches  has  been  of- 
t erect  than  this  small  hook  by  the 
warrior-musician  whom  America  has 
so  taken  into  her  heart.  A  man  who 
had  the  physical  power  to  endure  tre¬ 
mendous  fatigue  and  excitement  in 
actual  conflict,  yet  with  a  sensitiveness 
that  noted  the  “discrepancy  in  the 
whine  produced  by  the  different  shells 
in  their  rapid  flight  through  the  air, 
some  sounding  shrill  with  a  rising 
tendency  and  the  others  rather  dull 
with  a  falling  cadence”  is  surely  to  be 
listened  to  with  eagerness.  How  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  sensitive  ear  of  a 
musician  was  enabled  to  give  the  exact 
range  of  the  enemy’s  gun  by  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  sound  of  the  on-rushing  shells. 
He  has  given  us  in  this  condensed  ac¬ 
count  some  stern  facts  that  enable  us  to 
appreciate  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  state 
of  excitement  that  overcomes  personal  fear. 
“It  should  not  be  forgotten,”  he  says,  “that 
the  gigantic  upheaval  which  changed  the 
fundamental  condition  of  life  overnight  and 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  nations 
naturally  dwarfed  the  individual  into  noth¬ 
ingness,  and  the  existing  interest  in  the 
common  welfare  left  practically  no  room 
for  personal  considerations.” 

From  the  first  page  of  this  small  book  to 
the  last,  where  he  discarded  his  beloved  uni¬ 
form  for  the  “nondescript  garb  of  the  civ¬ 
ilian,”  his  words  grip  and  carry  the  reader 
along,  with  a  rushing,  magnificent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  life  as  his  music  stirs  the  listener, 
lifts  him  out  of  his  usual  self  and  bears  him 
away  to  the  fine  heights  of  fancy.  (Pub- 
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-lished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Illustrated.  86  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net.) 

THE  FREELANDS:  BY  JOHN  GALS¬ 
WORTHY 

NY  book  by  this  great  thinker  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelist  is  certain  to  he 
eagerly  received  by  the  vast  world  of 
fiction  lovers.  In  this  book,  to  all  purpose 
but  the  story  of  two  youthful  lovers,  read¬ 
ers  will,  all  unawares,  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  vital  social  and  political  questions 
of  the  day  and  be  compelled  to  give  them 
serious  thought.  All  through  the  tale  love 
in  many  of  its  wonderful  aspects  is  shown 
to  be  the  power  of  the  world.  Beside  the 
romantic  love  of  the  two  young  folk,  that 
so  quickly  develops  and  broadens  their  lives, 
is  the  beautiful  devotion  of  a  wise  mother 
for  her  son,  of  a  father’s  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  daughter,  of  a  rare  work¬ 
ing  comradeship  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  of 
a  dull  laborer  for  the  woman  denied  him 
and  of  a  group  of  people  for  a  great  cause. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  brings  all  the  fulness  of 
his  powers  to  a  delineation  of  the  varied 
phases  of  love,  and  no  living  writer  has 
greater  skill  in  creating  real  flesh  and  blood 
people.  With  his  exquisite  pen  he  draws 
for  us  virile  men  and  women  living  real 
lives,  facing  great  questions  with  courage 
and  undaunted  faith.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Price 
$1.35  net.) 

THE  IMMIGRANTS:  BY  PERCY 
MacKAYE,  WITH  AN  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  BY  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

THE  production  of  this  lyric  drama,  the 
score  of  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Converse,  was  delayed, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  another  op¬ 
eratic  work,  by  the  war ;  but  since  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  so  timely  it  has  been  decided  to 
launch  it  in  its  present  form,  not  waiting  for 
the  stage  presentation. 

Mr.  Howe  in  his  introduction  says  that 
“Mr.  MacKaye  has  truthfully  presented  the 
industrial  maelstrom  into  which  the  for¬ 
eigner  falls  in  the  great  cities,  the  mines, 
the  mills,  the  slaughter  houses,  and  sweat¬ 
shops,  where  he  is  exploited  by  reason  of 
his  ignorance,  and  made  in  many  instances 
to  feel  that  America  differs  only  in  name 
from  the  countries  from  which  he  has  fled. 
“In  his  lyric  drama  Mr.  MacKaye  has 


portrayed  for  us  the  incoming  alien  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being  with  elemental  emotions,  sympa¬ 
thies  and  tragedies  like  our  own ;  present¬ 
ing  him  first  in  his  native  land  as  the  prey 
of  greedy  representatives  of  international 
business  interests,  and  then  as  an  incoming 
immigrant,  moved — like  our  own  ancestors 
— to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  land  of  freedom 
in  the  hope  of  better  things.”  (Published  by 
B.  W.  Huebseh,  New  York.  138  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  STORY  OF  YONE  NOGUCHI; 
TOLD  BY  HIMSELF 

HIS  story  of  the  “Homeless  Snail,” 
told  by  himself,  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  We  often  read  experiences  of 
our  own  people  in  foreign  lands,  of  their 
humorous  mistakes  and  heroic  struggles  to 
adapt  themselves  to  strange  conditions  of 
life,  but  seldom  do  we  have  so  charming  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  inner  working  of  the 
mind  of  a  dreamy,  poetic  lad  struggling  to 
conquer  our  complicated  language,  under¬ 
stand  our  outlook  on  life  and  adjust  himself 
to  our  strenuous  way  of  living.  It  takes 
courage  to  plunge  into  the  maelstrom  of  a 
new  life  and  attempt  to  wrest  a  living  from 
it  while  learning  to  speak  its  language. 

The  usual  path  to  American  knowledge 
for  youthful  Japanese — dish-washing  in 
some  California  home — was  trodden  by  the 
young  Noguchi,  though  his  mind  was  ever 
in  the  clouds  and  a  book  of  poetry  in  his 
pocket.  His  long  stay  with  Joaquin  Miller, 
whom  he  took  to  be  a  sennin  or  “hermit 
who  lived  on  dew,”  his  association  with 
The  Lark,  in  its  brilliant  two  year’s  life;  his 
comments  on  the  “city  of  men,  Chicago,”  on 
his  first  London  experience,  his  impression 
of  Japan  on  returning  there  after  an  eleven 
years’  absence,  and  his  chapter  on  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  should  bring  him  addi¬ 
tional  renown  in  this  land  where  his  poems 
have  already  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends. 
(Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated  by  Yoshio  Mar- 
kino.  255  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WAR:  BY 
PERCY  MacKAYE 

THIS  most  interesting  suggestion  for  a 
substitute  of  war  first  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review,  May  15th. 
Irving  Fisher  says  in  his  introduction  that 
“the  armies  of  peace  have  a  nobler  kind 
of  work  to  do  than  the  armies  of  war  and 
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their  work  often  requires  as  much  courage 
and  self  sacrifice,  yet  they  do  not  fascinate 
as  war  fascinates  for  the  reason  that  they 
are,  as  Mr.  MacKaye  says,  drab.”  As  he 
points  out  they  have  no  bright  uniforms, 
flags,  ballads,  brass  bands  or  other  forms  of 
dramatic  interpretation.  Mr.  MacKaye  ex¬ 
plains  that  his  object  in  this  essay  “is  to 
suggest  that  the  ‘moral  equivalent  of  war’ 
can  be  made  fascinating  and  effectual  by 
utilizing  (and  perhaps  only  by  utilizing)  the 
dynamic  arts  of  the  theatre  to  give  it  sym¬ 
bolical  expression.”  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  55  pages.  Price 
50  cents  net.) 

THE  NEW  CITIZENSHIP:  A  CIVIC 
RITUAL  DEVISED  FOR  PLACES  OF 
PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  AMERICA:  BY 
PERCY  MacKAYE 

r  I v*  HIS  short  masque,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  provide  a  pioneer  step  in  helping 
to  create  an  appropriate  national  ritual  by 
American  citizens,  should  be  given  by  every 
school  or  civic  society  all  over  our  country, 
for  it  symbolizes  the  main  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  American  liberty,  while  introduc¬ 
ing  the  new  meaning  of  Americanization  of 
today.  It  can  be  produced  on  a  simple  or 
most  elaborate  scale.  This  is  really  a  stir¬ 
ring  drama  and  is  well  worth  reading  by  all 
thinkers.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  92  pages.  Price  50  cents 
net.) 

QUILTS:  THEIR  STORY  AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE  THEM:  BY  MARIE  D. 
WEBSTER 

VERY  craftsman  and  lover  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  things  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Miss  Webster  has  incorporated  some  of  her 
lore  in  this  thoroughly  delightful  book.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  sins  of  omission 
could  never  be  visited  upon  this  studious 
writer,  for  truly  little  has  been  left  unsaid 
in  this  book  on  the  pleasant  matter  of  patch- 
work  making.  Patterns  to  work  from,  a 
fascinating  list  of  names,  quaint  histories 
and  traditions,  beautiful  pictures  help  to 
make  this  book  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  recent  hand-craft  books.  Every  New 
Englander,  collector,  antiquarian  should 
possess  this  book,  that  so  far  as  we  know  is 
the  only  one  ever  published  covering  this 
subject.  (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50 
net.) 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN¬ 
SON  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  BY 
JACQUELINE  OVERTON 

HIS  book  is  dedicated  to  all  boys  who 
love  to  tramp  and  camp  and  seek  ad¬ 
venture,  with  the  hope  of  making  them 
better  friends  with  a  man  who  also  loved 
these  things. 

It  tells  of  the  lighthouse  builder  ances¬ 
tors  who  put  romance  into  the  life  of  the 
boy  who  wanted  to  write  instead  of  to  study 
engineering,  speaks  of  the  books  that 
formed  his  ideals,  of  his  adventures  in 
America,  his  life  at  Vailima.  A  pleasant 
little  book  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  boys. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  180  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net.) 

FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE  AND  MARRI¬ 
AGE:  BY  EDWARD  HOWARD 
GRIGGS 

N  this  small  book,  another  contribution  to 
the  Art  of  Life  Series,  the  author  deals 
with  the  problems  of  personal  relationship 
in  a  way  that  gives  the  reader  new  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  it.  No  attempt  is  made  to  formu¬ 
late  dogmatic  theories  on  correct  living,  for 
the  book  is  only  intended  to  set  the  reader 
thinking  and  to  evolving  principles  of  living 
for  himself.  (Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.  74  pages.  Price  50 
cents  net.) 

MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING: 
THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  MEANINGS: 
BY  LOUISE  ROGERS  JEWETT 

HE  author,  late  professor  of  art  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  designed  this  book 
as  a  plan  of  preparatory  study  of  the  great 
masters.  The  intention  was  to  stimulate 
the  sense  of  true  appreciation  and  to  deepen 
the  enjoyment  of  art  through  better  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  In  its  keen  comments,  his¬ 
torical  outlines,  notes  on  the  painters,  read¬ 
ing  and  pronouncing  lists  and  its  nineteen 
illustrations  it  has  amply  fulfilled  its  pur¬ 
pose.  (Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger, 
Boston,  Mass.  160  pages.  Price  $1.00 
net.) 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  GREEK  ART: 
BY  H.  H.  POWERS 

HIS  handbook  is  not  the  history  but 
the  message  of  Greek  art.  The  subject 
is  never  disassociated  in  thought  from  its 
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background  of  Greek  civilization  and  history 
and  derives  its  chief  interest  to  the  reader 
from  the  fact  that  it  constantly  reveals  and 
interprets  this  large  fact.  It  tells  of  the 
personality  of  the  Greeks,  their  ideals  and 
experiences  and  the  manner  of  its  outpic- 
turing  in  certain  great  works  of  art.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  340  pages.  Price  50 
cents  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“/CRIMINALS”:  A  one-act  play  about 
^  marriage,  by  George  Middleton,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  reading  public  only.  An¬ 
other  of  the  interesting  one-act  plays  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  which  have  attracted  such  wide 
attention.  (Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  43  pages.  Price  50  cents  net.) 

“The  Passing  of  Mars” :  A  Modern  Mor¬ 
ality  Play,  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson.  This 
short  play  written  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
whose  poems  are  already  so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  The  Craftsman,  is  published  by 
herself  in  pamphlet  form  as  an  experiment 
at  her  home  in  Coronado,  California.  Price 
50  cents. 

“Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace”:  Year  Book  for  1915.  (2  Jackson 

Place,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

“Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace” :  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Edu¬ 
cation :  Publication  No.  7.  For  Better  Re¬ 
lations  with  Our  Latin  American  Neigh¬ 
bors.  A  Journey  to  South  America:  by 
Robert  Bacon.  (Published  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 

“The  Invasion  of  America”:  A  Fact 
Story  Based  on  the  Inexorable  Mathematics 
of  War,  by  Julius  W.  Muller.  (Published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  352  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

“Occupation  Therapy,”  A  Manual  for 
Nurses,  by  William  R.  Dunton,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  at  Sheppard  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Hospitals,  Towson,  Md. ;  Instructor 
in  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
(Published  by  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
Philadelphia  and  London.  43  illustrations. 
240  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

“Your  Baby,”  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry,  a 
book  which  every  young  mother  should 
possess,  another  of  Dr.  Lowry’s  helpful 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  health. 
(Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago.  254 
pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

“The  A-B-C  of  National  Defense,”  by  J. 
W.  Muller;  What  the  Army  and  Navy 


would  have  to  do  in  war,  why  they  would 
have  to  do  it,  and  what  they  need  for  suc¬ 
cessful  performance.  (Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  215  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 

TO  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC 
IN  AMERICA 

HE  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  series 
of  music  articles  that  is  appearing 
in  The  Craftsman  has  been  so 
phenomenal  and  has  returned  to  us 
so  generous  and  encouraging  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  we  have  decided  to  extend  still 
further  the  radius  of  its  influence  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  offer  that  will  put  the  articles  into 
the  hands  of  every  music  lover,  every  stu¬ 
dent  and  every  school  in  this  country.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  unable  to  gain  inspiration  and 
knowledge  of  music  conditions  by  personal 
attendance  at  the  recitals  given  in  our  lead¬ 
ing  cities,  yet  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  music  conditions,  cannot  afford  to  be 
unacquainted  with  these  articles.  They 
have  been  written  by  the  leading  symphony 
conductors  of  America,  so  are  the  fullest 
possible  expression  of  our  musical  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  six  articles  the  question  has  been 
covered  in  as  many  widely  different  ways, 
each  bearing  its  full  measure  of  interest, 
each  provoking  thought  and  stimulating 
consideration.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
number,  “Music  and  Our  Children,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  October,  Josef  Stransky,  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra,  voices  his  opinion  as  follows : 

“The  way  to  love  music,  to  increase  its 
production,  is  to  know  it  when  you  are 
young,  young  individually  and  young  as  a 
nation.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  pre¬ 
pare  people  to  enjoy  music  after  they  are 
grown  up  and  their  minds  have  become 
crowded  with  various  interests  in  life.  The 
American  nation  should  not  let  its  youth 
slip  by  without  filling  the  souls  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  music.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  many  great  composers 
here,  many  creators  of  wonderful  sound, 
new  kinds  of  music  fresh  out  of  the  heart 
of  a  new  kind  of  civilization.  ‘Nature  has 
a  sound  for  every  emotion’ :  so  that  in  a 
world  filled  with  new  emotion  the  music 
of  the  people  should  be  full  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  new  sounds  and  harmonies.” 

In  the  November  number  Artur  Bo- 
danzky,  the  new  conductor  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera  House,  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Has  America  No  Time  for  Music?” 
When  he  was  asked  which  he  felt  to  be 
the  more  important  work,  conducting  an 
opera  or  a  symphony  concert,  he  said  that, 
“speaking  wholly  as  an  artist,  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  work  to  a  conductor  is  the  sym¬ 
phony.  In  conducting  an  opera,  one  is  what 
you  would  call  side-tracked  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.” 

The  December  issue  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  “The  Music  of 
Democracy.”  This  has  created  widespread 
controversy  because  of  his  expressed  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  rag-time.  Even  England  has 
been  aroused  to  open  comment.  He  says : 

“You  ask  me  how  the  American  nation 
shall  produce  its  own  music.  I  say  to  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  shall 
at  once  cease  to  train  its  children  with  what 
is  called  the  popular  music.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  for  an  instant  that  the  primitive 
music  of  a  nation  is  not  the  rich,  resource¬ 
ful,  inspiring  thing;  the  folk  music  of  all 
lands  has  been  the  beginning  of  musical  de¬ 
velopment  and  musical  culture,  the  joy  of 
the  people  and  the  foundation  on  which  the 
widest  musical  development  has  rested. 
But  such  music  as  you  are  producing  in 
America  today  for  the  cabaret  and  the  sec¬ 
ond-rate  musical  comedy  is  not  folk  music.” 

Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald,  conductor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  takes  up  the 
question  of  “Music  Festivals  as  a  Source  of 
Education  in  America.”  He  begins  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  way :  “I  believe  that  the 
way  for  America  to  become  a  musical  na¬ 
tion  is  for  all  the  people,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  to  zvish  to  play  good  music. 
When  you  play  music  yourself,  serious 
music,  Chamber  music,  you  at  once  become 
a  better  listener,  because  the  best  music,  the 
music  that  has  been  taken  from  the  rich 
storehouse  of  the  genius  of  the  world,  must 
be  understood,  it  must  be  studied,  and  the 
way  to  study  a  thing  is  along  the  line  of 
perfecting  yourself  in  it.  The  more  you 
study  music,  the  more  cultivated  your  mind 
becomes,  and  the  more  you  play  classical 
music,  the  more  you  realize  all  its  varia¬ 
tions,  its  difficulties,  its  power,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  gave  birth  to  it  and  the  joy 
which  its  production  must  forever  give  the 
world.  The  reason  that  I  believe  in  sym¬ 
phonic  institutions  is  that  I  am  confident 
that  people  who  attend  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  regularly,  who  grow  to  love  it,  who 
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follow  the  music  with  intelligence  as  well  as 
emotion,  will  eventually  desire  to  play  the 
music,  and  once  we  have  audiences  for  our 
concerts,  who  are  musicians  themselves,  we 
will  begin  to  create  great  music  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every  music 
club  in  every  city  or  town  of  our  country, 
for  it  brings  out  points  that  cannot  afford 
to  be  overlooked. 

Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  gives 
light  as  to  “Where  Does  America  Stand 
Musically  as  Creator,  Producer  and  Audi¬ 
ence?”  in  this  number. 

The  last  article  will  be  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  will  present  in  an  article, 
“Music  in  the  West,”  his  experience  of 
many  years’  standing.  No  one  is  better 
fitted  than  Mr.  Stock  to  give  us  a  resume  of 
the  development  of  music  and  prophecy  of 
its  future. 

That  every  one  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  these  articles,  we  are  making  the 
offer  of  the  Six  Numbers  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  in  which  they  occur  for  $1.00.  This 
covers  not  only  the  Beautiful  Christmas 
Issue,  but  the  Largest  and  Most  Beautiful 
Issue  of  a  Garden  Number,  we  truly  think 
ever  published,  which  will  be  in  March. 
The  articles  on  Music  cut  out  and  bound 
singly  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable  volume 
on  the  question  of  music  in  America,  a  vol¬ 
ume  such  as  has  never  been  gotten  out, 
either  individually  or  by  any  magazine  or 
newspaper.  The  subject  has  never  been 
covered  so  completely  or  masterfully  be¬ 
fore.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  growing 
demand  for  more  information  of  music  and 
the  growing  interest  and  love  for  music 
everywhere  shown. 

In  addition  to  this  Musical  Offer,  we  are 
making  a  General  Offer,  namely,  a  Fifteen 
Months’  Subscription  to  The  Craftsman 
for  the  Sum  of  $3.00.  If  the  subscriber  has 
a  preference  for  the  Musical  Numbers  the 
subscription  can  begin  with  the  October 
issue.  However,  with  this  special  offer  of 
fifteen  months  for  $3.00,  we  extend  the 
privilege  of  beginning  any  month  most  de¬ 
sired.  These  two  offers  will  enable  people 
to  have  either  the  six  numbers  which  cover 
music,  or  more  than  a  year,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  also  a  series  of  articles  on  “The 
American  Home  of  the  Future,”  written 
by  representative  architects  of  the  East, 
West,  South  and  Middle  States. 


Photograph  by  Eden  phillpotts. 


FROM  THE  HIGH  HIMALAYAS  is  this  rosa  laevigata 
naturalized  in  the  West  as  the  Cherokee  rose. 
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RECRUITING  FOR  THE  SHRUB  GARDEN: 
CONFESSION  BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

From  “My  Shrubs,”  by  Permission  of  John  Lane  Co. 

=jHRTJBS,”  said  George  Nicholson,  thirty  years  ago, 
“do  not  generally  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.” 
The  statement  continues  to  be  true,  though  things 
are  more  hopeful  for  these  plants;  they  are  coming 
into  their  own  gradually,  and  the  shrubbery  begins 
to  be  a  valued  feature  of  the  garden,  instead  of  that 
worthless  jungle  with  which  our  fathers  were  content. 
Your  true  gardener  naturally  seeks  and  aspires  to  the  unattainable, 
and  since  my  patch  is  but  little  larger  than  a  table-cloth,  my  desire 
has  always  been  toward  trees.  This  is  the  normal  ambition  of  people 
with  small  gardens,  while  others,  who  possess  ancestral  acres,  and 
could  display  a  forest  and  plant  pinetums  for  posterity,  will  be  found 
to  cultivate  the  moraine,  and  desire  nothing  more  than  enough  lime¬ 
stone  or  granite  chips  to  fill  a  hatbox.  For  such  is  our  contrary  human 
nature. 

Trees,  then,  being  out  of  the  question  here,  I  have  bowed  to  fate 
in  this  matter,  and  fallen  back  upon  shrubs,  or  trees  that  will  preserve 
shrubby  dimensions,  until  my  concern  with  them  has  ended  and  I  go 
where  our  “half -hardies”  cease  from  troubling  and  the  Alpines  are  at 
rest.  Even  shrubs  cannot  receive  all  the  accommodation  they  de¬ 
sire;  but,  on  the  principle  that  a  lord  would  rather  be  elbowed  by 
another  lord  than  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  coal-heaver,  I  only  suffer 
my  plants  to  be  hustled  by  their  equals.  One  hates  the  pruning 
knife,  yet  it  has  to  be  used,  and  if  used  at  the  right  time  (after  flower¬ 
ing  as  a  rule)  no  great  harm  is  done.  I  can  seldom  point  to  “speci¬ 
mens,”  yet  specimens  occasionally  occur  here  of  precious  things  whose 
adult  size  permits  them  to  reach  perfection  without  hindrance;  and, 
happily,  among  these  may  be  seen  my  favorite  plant,  Rhododendron 
campylocarpum,  a  fine,  well-favored  piece,  seven  feet  high. 

Here,  on  our  limestone  crags,  rhododendrons  and  American  plants 
in  general  are  a  test  by  which  you  may  separate  real  gardeners  from 
those  who  merely  profess  to  call  themselves  such.  There  are,  for 
instance,  women  in  this  locality  who  pass  for  distinguished  horti¬ 
culturists,  yet  exhibit  neither  rhododendron  nor  azalea  in  all  their 
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glades.  If  cross-examined,  they  answer,  readily  enough,  that  lime¬ 
stone  is  death  to  these  fine  things,  and  that  they  are  therefore  im¬ 
possible.  Yet  these  women,  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
a  ten-pound  note  for  a  peat-bed,  will  spend  twice  that  amount  on  a 
hat.  A  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  rhododendron  race  is  as  nothing 
to  them  against  a  yard  of  ribbon  and  half  a  dead  bird,  or  a  stick  of 
asparagus,  perched  above  their  fair  brows.  They  are  good  and  gra¬ 
cious  creatures,  successful  mothers  and  wives,  but  they  are  not  gar¬ 
deners  at  all,  and  must  neither  claim  nor  be  granted  that  distinction. 

Peat,  then,  we  need  here,  but  into  no  limestone  graves  are  we  to 
thrust  it,  as  I  have  done  to  my  cost.  The  peat  should  be  heaped 
above  the  limestone,  so  that  your  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  the 
rest  have  their  roots  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  the  nether  fires.  Build 
your  peat  in  islands  rising  full  three  feet  above  the  stormy  seas  of 
lime  that  autumnal  rains  set  flowing,  and  all  should  be  well.  In  my 
experience  few  really  choice  shrubs  have  much  use  for  lime  save  the 
roses.  Many  good  things  are,  of  course,  indifferent  and  tolerate  it, 
while  some  fruit  bearers,  such  as  Diospyros  Kaki  and  Eriobotrya,  and 
perhaps  Feijoa,  appreciate  lime;  but,  for  the  most  part,  my  plants  can 
do  exceedingly  well  without,  and  I  have,  little  by  little,  carted  the 
local  soil  away  from  my  garden  and  substituted  beds  of  leaf  and  sand 
and  peat.  The  native  loam  is  so  full  of  lime,  and  so  largely  composed 
of  coarse  red  clay,  that  I  feel  happier  without  it,  and  escape  many 
discomforts.  My  beds  are  always  sweet  and  clean.  There  is  no 
mud,  and  mud  is  a  thing  that  neither  self-respecting  plant  nor  gar¬ 
dener  appreciates.  It  is  the  same  with  shade.  Certain  flowering 
shrubs  do  their  duty  in  shade,  and  many  insist  on  half-shade;  but  no 
shrub  tolerates  stuffiness,  or  deprivation  from  rain  and  light.  I  like 
plenty  of  shadow  cast  from  south  or  west,  but  overhead  shade  is  much 
to  be  avoided.  Speaking  generally,  the  Chilians  are  all  peat  and 
shade-lovers,  and  all  exceedingly  thirsty.  You  can  hardly  over- 
water  them  in  the  summer,  and  they  are  quite  content  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  sun  at  noon. 

Bowkeria  gerardiana  deserves  great  praise  and  attention.  From 
South  Africa  it  conies  with  snow-white  flowers,  shaped  like  a  cal¬ 
ceolaria,  that  sparkle  forth  in  July.  This  rare  and  beautiful  shrub 
is  recommended  to  all  who  dwell  in  the  south  and  can  give  it  wall 
space.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wyndham  Fitzherbert,  who  probably  possesses 
the  finest  specimen  in  England,  will  show  it  to  you  seven  feet  high 
upon  a  southern  slope  far  from  all  shelter.  But  he  is  a  magician, 
and  we  common  men  can  only  admire  without  seeking  to  emulate 
his  feats  of  horticulture. 

Drimys  Winteri ,  from  drimys,  sharp  or  acrid,  furnished  a  famous 
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“MY  GARDEN  is  too  trifling  even  to  make  a  rite  of  showing  it:  You 
may  complete  an  ambit  in  two  minutes:  The  spot  is  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  study  and  workroom — a  private  sanctity  in  whose  adornment 
I  take  my  pleasure.” 


“DRIMYS  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  EVER¬ 
GREEN,  and  its  loose  milk-white  clusters 
of  flowers  make  a  very  handsome  shrub 
of  it  in  spring:  Here  I  grow  it  on  a  wall — 
needlessly,  for  it  stands  well  in  the  open, 
and  is  more  beautiful  so  displayed: 
D.  Aromatica,  from  Tasmania,  is  also  in 
cultivation,  but  is  not  so  effective. 

“On  the  principle  that  a  lord  would  rath¬ 
er  be  elbowed  by  another  lord  than  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep  or  a  coal  heaver,  I  only  suffer 
my  plants  to  be  hustled  by  their  equals.” 

We  should  put  this  plant  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  some  of  the  wonderful 
shrubs  already  at  home  in  our  American 
gardens:  It  is  shown  at  the  left. 

Though  we  advocate  the  use  of  native 
plants  as  much  as  possible  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  not  introduce  a  few  of 
their  exquisite  relatives. 


“RHODODENDRON  DAL- 
HOUSI.®  lives  out  of  doors  in 
summer  and  makes  up  bud  there, 
then  comes  indoors  and  flowers 
during  spring  before  again  emerg¬ 
ing-, 

“It  is  a  straggling,  epiphytic 
shrub,  from  the  Sikkim,  where  it 
climbs  into  oaks  and  magnolias; 
but  its  lovely  loose  trusses  of 
lemon-colored  blossoms  make  it  a 
great  favorite  with  me:  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  as  big  as  an  average  lily, 
and  are  much  more  like  Lilium 
Sulphureum  than  its  own  family.” 

This  flower  shown  at  the  right 
should  be  better  known  in  Ameri¬ 
can  gardens:  Experiments  have 
proved  that  it  will  grow  here  if 
given  the  same  conditions  that  are 
provided  for  it  in  England. 


“MANDEVILLA  SUA- 
VEOLENS,  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
is  a  splendid  deciduous  climber, 
with  flowers  like  a  white  jasmine, 
but  three  times  as  large  and 
scarcely  less  fragrant:  The  fruit 
is  most  curious — twin,  round  pods 
above  a  foot  long  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  point. 

We  should  experiment  with 
this  beautiful  shrub  in  the  same 
spirit  that  Mr,  Phillpotts  used  in 
making  his  shrub  garden,  when  he 
says  that  we  must  fight  for  our 
new  varieties. 

“I  have  never  won  peace  in  my 
life  or  borders,  and  should  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had: 
At  any  rate,  even  here,  one  has 
plenty  of  hard  fighting  with  choice 
shrubs:  The  battle  is  often  fierce 
and  the  losses  sometimes  consid¬ 
erable,  but  the  fruits,  or  rather 
the  flowers  of  victory  are  rich 
and  rare.” 


AN  EVERGREEN 
HONEYSUCKLE, 
Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti,  from  Upper 
Burmah,  makes  the 
rest  of  this  race  look 
small,  and  its  huge 
blossoms  hang  in 
splendid  clusters  amid 
the  deep  green  leaves. 

“The  purple  bud, 
three  to  four  inches 
long,  opens  pure 
white,  then  turns 
cream  color  and  pres¬ 
ently  becomes  orange 
yellow. 

“Grown  on  the  south 
wall  of  my  house,  and 
protected  as  far  as 
possible  at  moments 
of  undue  cold,  it  pros¬ 
pers  most  amazingly.” 


“RHODODENDRON  SESTERIANUM,  A  HYBRID, 
is  very  splendid;  but  the  buds  should  have  protection 
against  frost  and  the  whole  plant  be  given  a  snug  comer. 

“The  mixture  of  rosy  red  and  white  makes  the  fragrant 
trusses  a  great  joy  in  May:  The  flower  is  among  the  larg¬ 
est  of  all. 

“That  fine  hybrid,  ‘Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,’  is  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  distinguished,  and  blooms  more  freely.” 
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febrifuge  before  quinine  cut  it  out;  now  I  think  the  latter  drug  has 
taken  the  place  of  Winter’s  bark,  but  speak  as  a  layman.  Drimys 
is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  its  loose  milk-white  clusters  of  flowers 
make  a  very  handsome  shrub  of  it  in  spring.  Here  I  grow  it  on  a 
wall— needlessly,  for  it  stands  well  in  the  open,  and  is  more  beautiful 
so  displayed.  D.  aromatica,  from  Tasmania,  is  also  in  cultivation, 
but  is  not  so  effective. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  stands  among  my  twenty-five  favorites. 
The  beautiful  thing  has  flowered  with  me  ever  since  it  was  two  feet 
high,  and  blossoms  more  generously  each  successive  year.  The  no¬ 
blest  piece  in  England —grown  to  a  tree — belongs  to  Mr.  J.  Bolitho, 
of  Penzance,  and  is  worthy  of  devout  pilgrimage.  Chili  has  sent  us 
lew  greater  treasures  than  this  glorious  shrub.  The  petals  are  large 
and  white,  and  from  their  midst  a  sheaf  of  delicate  stamens  spring 
with  pale  pink  anthers.  E.  cordifolici,  an  evergreen  species  also  from 
Chili,  is  declared  to  be  equally  splendid  and  hardy. 

What  of  Leschenaultia?  Perhaps  the  name  has  frightened  nursery¬ 
men  away  from  this  good  Australian.  Nicholson  commends  it  heart¬ 
ily,  and  describes  some  splendid  species.  Their  flowers  are  all  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  certain  of  them  ought  to  be  attempted  out  of  doors 
in  the  West  Country.  L.  biloba  major  is  described  by  the  master 
above  named  as  “perhaps  the  finest  blue-flowered  shrub  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  Then  why  on  earth  are  we  not  all  cultivating  it?  The  genus 
is  admittedly  difficult,  but  not  seldom  a  plant  that  is  one  long  nuisance 
in  a  pot  will  become  as  amiable  as  you  please  out  of  doors.  Leschen¬ 
aultia  are  a  little  folk,  and  might  surely  repay  our  attention.  I  have 
two  plants  of  L.  biloba  major ,  whose  beautiful  flowers— something 
between  a  blue  butterfly  and  a  lobelia — crown  the  heathery  foliage 
in  sparse  corymbs.  L.  formosa  is  scarlet.  I  do  not  hear  of  it  in 
cultivation.  My  specimens  flower  in  spring,  and  then  are  plunged 
in  a  peat  bed  until  the  late  autumn. 

Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  an  evergreen  honeysuckle  from  Upper  Bur¬ 
in  ah,  makes  the  rest  of  this  race  look  small,  and  its  huge  blossoms 
hang  in  splendid  clusters  amid  the  deep  green  leaves.  The  purple 
bud,  three  to  four  inches  long,  opens  pure  white,  then  turns  cream 
color  and  presently  becomes  orange  yellow.  Grown  on  the  south 
wall  of  my  house,  and  protected  as  far  as  possible  at  moments  of 
undue  cold,  it  prospers— one  of  the  most  striking  climbers  in  any 
garden. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens ,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  splendid  deciduous 
climber,  with  flowers  like  a  white  jasmine,  but  three  times  as  large 
and  scarcely  less  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  most  curious — -twin,  round 
pods  above  a  foot  long  and  joined  together  at  the  point.  .  .  . 
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WITH  due  solemnity  we  now  approach  Rhododendron,  the 
Rose  Bay,  king  of  all  flowering  shrubs,  at  once  the  joy  and 
despair  of  the  small  shrub-growTer.  While  clinging  as  ever 
to  the  species,  one  must  grant  that  skilled  hybridizers  have  done 
splendid  work  upon  this  august  genus.  By  mixing  fresh  blood  with 
the  monarchs  of  the  race,  they  produce  plants  which  only  yield  a  little 
in  distinction  to  the  species  from  the  Himalayas,  while  flowering  con¬ 
siderably  later,  and  so  bringing  their  bud  uninjured  through  the  early 
months  of  spring.  The  greater  number  of  rhododendrons  from  India 
are  hardy;  but  their  early  flowering  habit  means  that  the  expanding 
truss  is  exposed  to  our  coldest  temperatures  at  its  most  critical  period 
of  development,  and  so  we  lose  our  bloom,  though  the  shrubs  do  not 
suffer.  Yet  it  is  said  that  there  are  finer  Himalayan  rhododendrons 
in  Ireland  than  on  the  Himalayas,  so  all  whose  fate  calls  them  to 
dwell  in  the  West  Country'  within  salutation  of  the  sea  may  attempt 
this  supreme  manifestation  of  the  shrub.  But  patience  is  essential. 
Though  fine  flowering  pieces  of  the  great  hybrids  can  generally  be 
secured  from  the  best  growers,  with  the  species  it  is  different,  and 
choice  old  china  is  not  so  rare  as  fine  specimens  of  the  nobler  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  search  of  a  new  home.  The  race  ascends  from  the  tiniest 
shrublet,  in  R.  kamtschaticum,  to  a  tree,  where  R.  arboreum  tow7ers 
splashed  with  spring  crimson,  and  good  specimens  of  the  hardy  Pontic 
hybrids  are,  of  course,  within  all  men’s  reach;  but  if  your  space  is 
limited  and  your  patience  without  limit,  then  get  the  best  at  once, 
give  them  half  shade  and  shelter,  and,  above  all  things,  remember 
that  as  surface  rooters  they  are  most  thirsty  shrubs,  and  need  ample 
watering  in  dry  weather.  A  spraying  of  the  foliage  with  water  is 
also  much  to  be  advised  after  fierce  sunshine. 

Here,  where  I  dwrell  on  a  limestone  crag,  the  Rhododendron  de¬ 
mands  peat,  and  if  the  peat  bed  be  lifted  up  above  the  limestone, 
instead  of  buried  in  it,  so  much  the  better.  Peat  graves  with  walls 
of  the  local  soil  are  dangerous.  It  is  wdser  to  make  peat  mounds  into 
w'kich  the  lime  cannot  percolate  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

I  have  some  fifty  rhododendrons,  and  my  favorite  plant  of  all  the 
garden  is  R.  campylocarpum.  From  an  elevation  of  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  on  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  comes  this  precious  shrub.  It 
stands  seven  feet  high,  and  in  early  May  the  bud  breaks  a  rich  orange- 
red  and  opens  into  clusters  of  loose,  butter-colored  bells  of  wax-like 
substance  and  most  perfect  shape,  with  a  splash  of  dark  ruby  at  the 
bottom  of  each  cup.  It  is  a  generous  flowerer,  and  not  seldom  I 
disbud  in  autumn,  and  reduce  its  promise  by  a  hundred  points  for 
the  sake  of  the  plant.  I  wrould  travel  to  the  Sikkim,  and  even  climb 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  to  see  R.  campylocarpvm  spreading  its  pale 
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“WHAT  OF  LESCH- 
ENAULTIA?  Perhaps 
the  name  has  frightened 
nurserymen  away  from 
this  good  Australian. 

“Their  flowers  are  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow: 
L.  Biloba  Major  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘perhaps  the  fin¬ 
est  blue-flowered  shrub  in 
cultivation. 

“Then  why  on  earth  are 
we  not  all  cultivating  it? 
The  genius  is  admittedly 
difficult,  but  not  seldom  a 
plant  that  is  one  long  nui¬ 
sance  in  a  pot  will  become 
as  amiable  as  you  please 
out  of  doors:  Leschenaul- 
tia  are  a  little  folk,  and 
might  surely  repay  our 
attention.” 


THE  GREAT 
FAMILY  O  F 
MOCK 
ORANGES  is 
familiar  to 
Americans  i  n 
their  wild  state: 
They  grow  lux¬ 
uriantly  all 
through  the 
South  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West. 

Phi  ladelphus 
Mexicanus, 
shown  at  the 
left,  Mr.  Phill- 
pott’s  favorite, 
will  thank  you 
for  a  wall:  It 
produces  large, 
semi  -  double 
flowers  of  a 
creamy  -  white, 
most  exquisitely 
centered. 


“EUCRYPHIA 
PINNATIF  OLIA 
stands  among  my 
twenty-five  favor¬ 
ites:  The  beautiful 
thing  has  flowered 
with  me  ever  since 
it  was  two  feet  high, 
and  blossoms  more 
generously  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year.” 

The  petals  are 
large  and  white,  and 
from  their  midst  a 
sheaf  of  delicate  sta¬ 
mens  springs  with 
pale  pink  anthers. 


RHODODENDRON  ROYLEI  has  most 
distinguished  plum  colored  little  trusses 
brushed  with  delicate  bloom. 

“There  are  a  few  points  that  even  garden¬ 
ers  forget,  and  one  is  that  for  plants  that 
would  enjoy  the  equator,  two  degrees  of 
frost  are  just  as  fatal  as  fifty:  We  struggle 
in  snug  comers  with  sub-tropical  vegetation, 
and  whisper  to  it  hopefully  that  our  winters 
down  here  are  a  mere  flea-bite,  and  that 
everything  is  going  to  be  all  right:  But  we 
might  just  as  well  tell  pineapple  and  sugar¬ 
cane  that  it  is  going  to  be  all  right,  as  some 
of  our  victims.” 

“If  your  space  is  limited  and  your  patience 
without  limit,  get  the  best  at  once  and  re¬ 
member  they  are  thirsty  shrubs  and  need 
ample  watering  in  dry  weather.” 
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lemon  light  under  the  mountain  mists  of  that  wondrous  region. 

R.  Sesterianum,  a  hybrid,  is  very  splendid;  but  the  buds  should 
have  protection  against  frost  and  the  whole  plant  be  given  a  snug 
corner.  The  mixture  of  rosy  red  and  white  makes  the  fragrant  trusses 
a  great  joy  in  May.  The  flower  is  among  the  largest  of  all.  .  .  . 

AND  now,  before  you  escape,  let  me  say  a  few  words.  It  must 
not  be  suspected  from  this  list  of  names,  for  the  most  part 
ugly,  that  I  am  one  of  those  hopeless  subjects,  a  gardener  who 
only  collects  plants  as  other  people  collect  postage  stamps — for  their 
rarity.  I  spurn  the  suggestion.  No  plant  is  here  for  its  rarity,  and 
few  are  rare.  I  could  not  be  a  competitive  gardener,  and  would 
deprecate  the  least  effort  at  competition  even  if  it  were  possible.  A 
shrub  that  has  nothing  else  to  commend  it  but  its  rarity  possesses  no 
charm  for  me.  One’s  concern  is  to  collect  beautiful  things  for  delight 
and  not  for  pride.  My  garden  is  too  trifling  even  to  make  a  rite  of 
showing  it.  You  may  complete  an  ambit  in  two  minutes.  The  spot 
is  merely  an  extension  of  study  and  workroom — a  private  sanctity 
in  whose  adornment  I  take  my  pleasure.  There  is  no  question  of 
fashion  here,  for  it  violates  all  the  latest  theories  of  what  a  small 
garden  should  be;  rather  is  it  a  manifestation  of  individual  taste 
struggling  under  increasing  difficulties.  For  the  Devon  County 
Council  has  lifted  up  a  huge  Secondary  School  within  ten  yards  of 
my  garden.  I  begged  them  to  respect  old  covenants  under  which 
I  purchased  my  home,  but  they  would  not.  The  peace  of  a  Devonian 
man  of  letters  is  nothing  weighed  up  against  a  cheap  site  for  a  public 
building;  so  my  plea  was  swept  aside,  compensation  refused,  and  my 
garden  and  dwelling  rendered  valueless.  In  some  countries  they 
would  have  respected  a  serious  artist — not  in  England.  Even  in 
some  countries  they  might  have  thought  twice  before  inflicting  this 
grave  wrong  upon  me;  but  not  in  my  own  country.  Still,  until  the 
Devon  County  Councillors  commandeer  my  scanty  acre  for  their 
own  purpose,  and  bid  me  go  hence,  I  shall  continue  to  cultivate 
shrubs  and  contentment  therein.  These  unexpected  tribulations 
must  leave  no  scar,  for  men  are  like  wolves ;  they  will  do  things  when 
hunting  in  a  pack  that  their  cowardice  would  make  them  shrink  from 
single-handed.  Combined,  these  worthy  but  unsportsmanlike  souls 
possessed  a  giant’s  power;  and  they  used  it  like  a  giant. 

Last  winter  in  The  London  Times  there  appeared  an  article  on 
how  a  gardener  should  enjoy  his  garden.  I  may  quote  from  this 
pronouncement,  and  declare  that  even  thus  do  I  take  pleasure  in  my 
modest  garth.  Only  so  may  the  full  flavor  and  blessed  anodyne  of 

( Continued  on  page  657 ) 
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The  Ruthenian  word  for  these  poppies  is  Mak. 


THE  SACRED  FLOWER  OF  RUSSIA  ANDRU- 
THENIA:  BY  FLORENCE  RANDAL  LIVESAY 

FLOWER  with  whose  scarlet  blossom  a  maiden  en- 
wreaths  her  dusky  braids — an  evanescent  bloom  of 
white  and  purple  wThich,  with  its  seeds  and  its  milk, 
becomes  interwoven  with  the  gossamer  fabric  of  a 
fairy  tale — the  sweetmeat  of  a  child — food  in  relig¬ 
ious  fast — the  Poppy  of  Russia  glowTs  or  pales  against 
the  background  of  shadows,  the  past  and  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  And  in  the  Europe  of  today  how  often  mention  is  made  of  the 
poppies  flaming  over  battlefields!  As  the  petals  fell  from  a  soldier’s 
letter  of  last  Autumn  one  read:  “These  red  poppies  we  picked  were 
growing  in  between  the  two  firing  lines  in  the  Ghosts’  Lane — many 
an  hour  must  the  sentries  of  the  enemy  through  their  periscopes 
have  seen  them  flaunting." 

In  the  old  story  of  the  Vampire  and  Saint  Michael  the  poppy  is 
used  in  exorcism.  A  certain  Czarevna  died  unbaptized;  some  say 
she  plunged  into  the  w^ater  and  took  a  bath  without  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  And  for  so  vile  a  deed  she  became  a  vampire,  lying  in 
the  church  unquiet  in  her  coffin.  Not  until  one,  braver  than  his  fel¬ 
lows,  should  read  prayers  for  the  dead  over  her,  would  she  rest  in 
peace  or  be  restored  to  life.  Such  a  hero  came,  of  course,  and  he 
fortified  himself  against  her  fiendish  clutching  by  much  incensing 
“and  by  strewing  around  him  the  consecrated  poppy-seed,”  which 
proved  so  efficacious  that  he  not  only  rescued  the  vampire,  but 
married  her  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

In  the  days  before  the  war  the  Russian  peasants  in  harvest  time 
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took  great  bunches  of  poppies  and  other  flowers  to  the  church  to  be 
blessed — to  be  used  for  seed  and  in  charms  against  witches.  For 
the  Ruthenians  firmly  believe  that  the  cow  which  has  just  calved 
must  be  given  to  drink  water  in  which  the  “holy  poppies”  have  been 
strewn,  together  with  carrot  tops,  an  egg  broken  in  its  shell,  and  a 
brush  and  comb.  All  this  because  of  the  potent  spells  of  the  Vyedjma 
(Widma)  or  witch,  who  can  do  what  she  will  with  the  cow’s  milk 
otherwise. 

There  is  a  Servian  tale — “The  Prince  With  the  Golden  Hand” — 
much  akin  to  the  Russian  in  its  association  of  poppies  and  witches. 
The  Prince  comes  to  the  house  of  a  Baba  Yaga,  or  Grandmother 
Witch,  this  being  a  cabin  set  on  a  cock’s  claw.  All  around  are 
poppies  thick  and  rankly  growing,  and  he  begins  to  feel  sleepy.  So 
heavy  are  his  eyes  that  he  has  much  ado  to  keep  them  open.  (In 
another  fairy  story  the  Princess  says:  “Showers  of  poppies  fall  upon 
mine  eyes.”)  Spurring  on  his  good  steed,  it  springs  forward,  tramp¬ 
ling  down  the  poppies’  drowsily-swaying  barricade  and  winning  his 
way  to  the  witch,  who,  as  she  occasionally  appears  in  Russian  folk¬ 
lore,  proves  to  be  entirely  beneficent  in  her  dealings  with  ithe 
Prince,  at  least,  and  sends  him  on  his  quest  for  the  inevitable 
princess,  with  helpful  gifts.  Of  all  the  quaint  Russian  fairy 
stories,  perhaps  the  most  charming  to  children 
is  “Vasilissa  the  Beautiful,”  for  in  that  tale 
the  child’s  little  doll  when  given  food  takes 
the  place  of  the  dead  mother,  and  by  her  coun¬ 
sel  and  fairy-like  qualities  of  help  saves  Vasi¬ 
lissa  from  the  evil  intent  of  her  [stepmother 
and  the  latter’s  daughters.  These  send  her  to  a 
dreadful  Baba  Yaga  to  borrow  coals  from  the 
witch’s  fire,  hoping  thus  to  dispose  of  her. 

One  of  Vasilissa’ s  tasks  in  the  witch’s  house  is 
to  clean  half  a  measure  of  poppy  seeds.  “Some 
one  has  mixed  earth  with  these  to  do  a  mischief  to 
anger  me,”  says  the  witch,  “and  I  will  have  them 
perfectly  clean.”  With  the  doll’s  help  this  is  done, 
and  the  Baba  Yaga  sits  down  to  a  meal 
ministered  to  by  her  mysterious  unseen 
servitors:  “Ho,  my  trusty  servants,  friends 
of  my  soul,  haste  to  press  the  oil  out  of 
my  poppy-seeds!”  .  .  . 

There  is  a  belief  in  other  countries,  that 
poppy  seed  have  the  power  to  produce  invis¬ 
ibility  if  sprinkled  in  one’s  shoes. 


Poppy  seeds  save 
us  from  evil — 
so  they  say. 
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CANADIANS  who  are  interested  in  the  customs  of  the  foreign 
people  who  have  come  to  them  in  such  numbers — dwellers 
aforetime  in  the  Austrian  Crowmland  of  Bukovina  or  the 
Province  of  Galicia,  most  of  whom  speak  the  Ruthenian  language — 
find  at  their  doors  a  wealth  of  traditional  lore.  In  an  interview  with 
Bishop  Nicetas  Budka,  the  Ruthenian  Bishop  of  Canada,  himself  an 
ardent  folk-lorist,  he  told  me  of  the  poppies  grown  near  Edmonton 
and  at  Athabasca  Landing.  "If  you  ask  my  people  why  they  sow 
them,  they  will  tell  you  it  is  chiefly  for  ‘The  Lent  of  the  Poppies,  or 
of  Harvest,’  when  no  milk  or  meat  is  permissible.”  The  Makawijka 
fast  begins  on  the  first  of  August.  Mak  is  the  Ruthenian  word  for 
poppy,  and  the  peasants,  unfamiliar  with  the  written  word  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  have  confounded  “The  Day  of  the  Seven  Maccabaer”  (Mac- 
cabaeus)  with  the  time  of  the  cleaning  of  the  ripened  poppies — the 
Mak.  The  last  day  of  the  fast  is  the  Obdormation,  or  Sleep  of  the 
Virgin,  it  being  their  faith  that  at  this  time  the  mother  of  Jesus  fell 
into  the  sleep  of  death.  During  this  period  the  milk  of  the  poppy, 
mildly  stimulating,  is  taken  by  those  who  must  work  in  the  fields, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  so  largely  growm  in  the  gardens.  The  ripe  seeds 
are  crushed,  and  when  the  white  liquid  is  secured  water  is  added, 
together  with  honey;  into  this  a  large  biscuit  is  broken. 

In  the  “old  country”  poppy  oil  is  to  the  peasants  a  necessity, 
being  used  to  a  large  extent  in  cookery.  It  is  a  transparent,  limpid 
fluid  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  bland  and  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  with  no  perceptible  s,mell.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  used  in 
other  European  countries  for  adulterating  olive  oil.  The  inferior 
qualities  are  principally  consumed  in  soap-making  and  varnish-mak¬ 
ing  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  Ordinary  poppy-oil  cake  is  a  valuable 
feeding  material,  rich  in  nitrogenous  constituents  and  in  phosphorus. 

SEVERAL  recipes  have  been  given  me  by  Russian  and  Polish 
servants,  into  which  poppy  seeds  enter  largely.  For  a  rich  poppy 
cake  twelve  eggs,  a  cup  of  butter,  and  twro  cups  of  sugar  are 
needed,  with  two  cups  of  the  seeds  mashed  well  and  beaten  to  a  cream 
for  half  an  hour;  a  yeast  cake,  four  cups  of  milk,  and  flour  to  thicken 
are  added;  the  dough  is  allowred  to  rise  like  bread  and  then  it  is  baked 
an  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  A  dish  much  liked  is  macaroni  wTith  a  sauce 
made  of  pounded  poppy  seeds,  a  little  sugar  and  butter — the  whole 
beaten  until  it  is  “as  wdiite  as  milk.” 

In  Winnipeg  on  Christmas  Day,  Ruthenians  who  still  keep  up 
their  old  customs  prepare  for  breakfast  a  dish  of  whole  wrheat;  they 
grind  poppy  seed  and  add  a  little  sugar,  mixing  it  with  the  boiled 
wheat.  As  each  comes  to  the  table  he  or  she  dips  a  spoon  in  this 
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“HOW  LIKE  TO  THE  POP¬ 
PY-SEED  is  this  world! 

It  blossoms,  it  blossoms  to¬ 
day; 

Tomorrow  a  stormy  tempest 
blows 

And  the  flower  has  vanished 
away.” 


Photographs  by 
Nathan  R.  Graves. 


“ONLY  THE  POPPIES  with  their  dancing  keep 
sweet  memories  of  romance  and  of  June.” 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


“WE  ARE  SLUMB'ROUS  POPPIES, 
Lords  of  lethe  down. 

Some  awake  and  some  asleep, 

Sleeping  in  our  crowns; 

What  perchance  our  dreams  may  know. 
Let  our  serious  beauty  show.” 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  SACRED  FLOWER  OF  RUTH  ENT  A 


“pudding”  and  throws  a  morsel  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  sticks, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  “May  we  have  better  luck  next  year.” 

In  the  small  boutiques  of  Petrograd  a  Russian  lady  told  me  that 
she  had  often  seen  children  buying  poppy  seed  or  little  tarts  filled 
with  a  paste  made  from  it.  The  cake  is  very  fiat  and  thin;  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  seeds  boiling  water  is  poured  over  them  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour;  then  the  seeds  are  dried  and  mixed  with  sugar, 
egg,  etc.  . 

Katerina,  of  Warsaw,  begged  for  all  the  poppy  seeds  in  my  garden, 
“just  to  eat  like  that,”  in  her  hand.  In  her  own  home  she  would 
have  shaken  out  a  head  from  those  put  away  for  just  such  a  treat  in 
the  long  winters.  As  a  little  girl,  Katerina  helped  to  gather  the  poppy 
harvest  near  Siedlce.  (I  saw  the  name  of  that  place  recently  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  as  ravaged  by  war.)  Perhaps  a  hundred  acres 
would  be  sown  with  the  beautiful  flowers.  In  reaping  them  possibly 
fifty  men  would  go  out  with  sickles ;  stooping  low,  they  would  cut  the 
stalks,  handling  the  pods  very  carefully.  These  would  then  be  placed 
in  canvas-lined  wagons,  taken  to  the  granary,  and  stacked  as  high 
as  a  man’s  head. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  the  girls  to  be  employed  would  hear 
the  call,  “ Chody  vidrizaty  mak .”  (“Come  and  cut  the  poppies.”) 
Arriving  at  the  place  designated,  they  would  sit  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other,  each  girl  with  a  pile  of  stalks  at 
her  side.  Soon  hands  were  busy  slitting  the  poppy  heads  with  pen¬ 
knives  and  shaking  the  seeds,  blue-gray  or  white,  into  earthenware 
bowls.  The  stalks  were  thrown  into  the  ever-heightening  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Once  the  bowls  were  filled — and  no  doubt  a  good 
many  pinches  of  seed  found  their  way  into  the  mouths  of  laughing 
young  girls— they  were  emptied  into  sacks  and  stored  away  ready 
for  transit  to  the  big  cities.  As  they  worked  the  young  women  sang, 
here  a  quartet  and  there  another.  Perhaps  one  of  the  airs  chosen 
would  be  this: 

Song  of  the  Poppy. 

How  like  to  the  poppy-seed  is  this  world! 

It  blossoms,  it  blossoms  today; 

Tomorrow  a  stormy  tempest  blows, 

And  the  flower  has  vanished  away. 

O  sad  for  the  forests  and  willow-trees 
That  hark  to  no  nightingales: 

O  woe  for  the  house  of  the  widow  young 
When  the  voice  of  her  husband  fails! 
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O  sad  for  the  forests  and  willow-trees 
When  no  nightingales  awake 
The  rest  of  the  little  singing-birds 
When  the  rays  of  the  morning  break. 

And  sadder  still  is  the  quiet  house 
Where  the  lonely  widow  sleeps: 

Where  the  little  children  none  shall  rouse, 

Since  the  grave  their  father  keeps. 

Or,  in  another  corner,  one  might  have  heard  this 
plaintive  song,  interesting  from  another  standpoint. 
For  it  shows  how  the  shadow  of  Conscription  has 
always  haunted  the  thoughts  of  womankind  in  the 
countries  where  the  system  obtains: 

How  sad,  O  my  Mother,  how  sad, 

To  think  of  the  roses  blown  by  the  wind 
And  the  petals  all  swept  away! 

How  sad,  O  my  Mother,  how  sad, 

For  the  war-horse  in  battle  array! 

But  sadder  my  heart  for  the  soldier  young 
Who  must  go  for  those  three  long  years — 

Must  go  at  the  call  of  his  King. 


“And  f  a  r 
and  wide, 
like  a 
s  carlet 
tide. 

The  poppy’s 
bonfire 
spread.” 

— Bayard 
Taylor. 


Ruthenia  is  not  alone  in  strange  superstitions  about  the  poppy,  for 
this  silken-petaled  blossom  that  glows  bright  as  a  flame,  burns  like 
blood,  shines  like  silver,  or  rivals  the  golden  sun,  has,  besides  its 
changeable  beauty  of  color,  a  demoniacal  power — one  that  robs  men 
of  their  reason  and  sends  them  to  a  brutish  sleep  of  forgetfulness. 
We  know  it  but  as  a  garden  favorite,  one  that  produces  a  fairy  sunset 
mirage  over  our  flower  borders.  The  Swiss  lake-dwellers  value  the 
brilliant  papaver  for  its  beauty;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
flame  like  a  sacrificial  fire  when  it  blooms  in  the  spring;  China  seeks 
forgetfulness  through  its  dream-producing  quality;  England’s  wheat 
fields  are  famous  because  the  poppy  blows  red  against  its  gold; 
California’s  meadows  are  spread  with  this  flower  gold;  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  feasted  upon  its  seeds  (which  have  no  narcotic  qualities) ; 
many,  many  folk  use  its  oil  as  food;  artists  like  its  clear  oil  for  mixing 
colors;  horticulturists  like  it  because  they  can  enlarge,  double  its 
petals,  give  them  freakish  form  and  strange  colors.  Wherever  found, 
and  in  whatever  form,  it  seems  surrounded  with  magic  halo. 
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BIRDS  OR  INSRCTS-WHICH  DO 
FER?  BY  ELOISE  ROORBACK 

“The  lark’s  on  the  wing, 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 


YOU  PRE- 


"^LL  is  certainly  right  with  this  world  when  ponderous 
municipal  powers  meet  in  dignified  council  and  sol¬ 
emnly  vote  to  set  a  few  hundred  cozy  little  bird  homes 
swinging  in  the  trees  of  city  parks,  when  they  merci¬ 
fully  include  the  care  of  tiny  birds  among  their  official 
duties,  superintend  the  placing  of  feeding  boxes  in 
sheltered  arbors,  sanction  the  buying  of  millet,  hemp 
seed,  and  order  a  civic  planting  of  berry-bearing 
The  present  widespread  conservation  movement 


and  sunflower 
bushes  and  trees, 
indicates  that  man  is  actively  conscious  at  last  of  the  fact  that  long, 
long  ago  he  was  given  dominion  of  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that  “the  earth, 
air,  water  and  all  that  therein  is”  were  put  in  his  charge  for  safe 
keeping.  He  is  coming  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  wonder  of  his 
inheritance  and  taking  possession  of  the  forests,  streams,  soil,  animals 
and  even  the  little  birds  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  How 
quickly  the  deer  and  bear  of  the  West  sense  the  invisible  boundaries 
of  new  established  folds.  How  gratefully  the  birds  delight  in  their 
sanctuaries  as  they  shyly  partake  of  the  bountiful  feasts  spread  for 
their  comfort  and  stay  to  rear  their  broods  in  safety. 

When  a  feathered  optimist  wings  his  jubilant  way  straight  to  the 
highest  blue,  affirming  his  faith  in  exultant  rhapsody  of  song,  is  it 
possible  for  even  the  most  melancholy  of  listening  mortals  to  doubt 
that  this  is  a  wonderful  world  and  fife  with  its  ups  and  downs,  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains,  a  most  marvelous,  precious  thing?  Pessimists  should 
hang  a  wee  shingle  home  from  a  branch  of  the  tree  that  taps  at  their 
window.  Perhaps  some  winged  joy-enthusiast  will  understand  his 
need  and  dwell  therein.  Then  watching  the  birds’  clever,  happy 
way  of  making  that  empty  box  into  the  most  charming  of  homes, 
he  would  get  a  new  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  life. 

Frederick  the  Great,  so  the  story  goes,  once  became  very  angry 
because  some  little  sparrows  had  eaten  some  of  his  cherries,  and 
ordered  every  small  bird  to  be  killed.  The  result  of  this  burst  of 
rage  was  that  for  the  next  two  years  there  were  no  cherries,  but  a  fine 
crop  of  caterpillars.  It  may  be  unjust  to  credit  this  great  man  with 
so  destructive  an  outburst  of  temper,  yet  there  is  great  truth  in  the 
tale.  We  can  ill  afford  to  be  without  these  useful,  beautiful  little 
feathered  friends,  and  pay  a  cruel  penalty  for  our  thoughtless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  them.  What  if  they  do  eat  a  few  cherries?  Is  not  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire?  Without  their  constant,  vigilant  servicejwe  would 
have  no  harvest  at  all. 


Song 
sparrow 
and  young 


Bluebird 
feasting  at 
nature’s 
table. 
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James  Buckland,  through  his  studious  resources,  has  been  able 
to  bring  home  many  truths  to  thoughtless  Americans  as  to  the  great 
debt  we  owe  the  birds.  He  says  that  the  true  lords  of  the  universe 
are  the  insects;  for  though  man  imagines  himself  to  be  the  true  lord, 
in  the  face  of  an  attack  of  insects,  he  and  all  his  works  are  utterly 
set  at  naught.  According  to  this  form  of  reasoning  we  should 
exalt  the  birds  to  the  high  position  of  lords  of  the  universe,  for 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  able  to  overcome  the  destructive  hosts  of 
insects. 

Scarce  believable  are  the  reports  he  has  made,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  to  the  number  of  insects  destroyed 
in  a  day;  as  to  their  value  to  our  forests,  in  the  orchards,  the  meadows, 
as  weed  destroyers,  scavengers  of  the  coasts.  Besides  calling  our 
attention  to  these  practical,  life-giving  services,  he  points  out  the 
aesthetic  and  sentimental  value  of  the  birds. 

“Bird  life  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has  done  more 
in  bestowing  mental  benefactions  on  man  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works.  Unconsciously  received,  yet  born  of  it,  there  is  a  spiritual 
teaching,  an  uplifting  influence,  in  the  study  of  birds  which  tend 
to  make  a  man  act  more  constantly  from  principle,  which  tend  to 
give  a  new  and  more  wholesome  tone  to  his  whole  life.  .  .  . 

“W  as  all  this  beauty  for  no  purpose  but  for  the  gratification  of 
a  passing  fashion?  Is  man  constitutionally  unable  to  realize  that  in 
the  beauty  of  these  feathered  jewels  there  is  a  value  greater  than  the 
value  that  is  entered  in  a  ledger?  Children  gather  flowers  of  the 
field,  and,  presently,  their  fleeting  fancy  sated,  toss  them  aside  to 
wither  and  die.  But  the  seeds,  the  roots,  remain.  The  daisy  will 
bloom  another  year;  the  cowslip  will  stain  the  meadows  yellow  as  of 
yore;  but  these  blossoms  of  the  air  will  never  bloom  again.  Once 
gone,  they  are  gone  forever.” 

Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  writes  us  that  this  society,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
check  the  killing  of  native  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  now  proposes 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  small  insect-eating  song  birds,  for  millions 
of  these  beautiful,  useful  little  creatures  are  destroyed  every  year  as 
they  stop  for  rest  and  for  food  on  their  wonderful  migratory  flights 
in  spring  and  fall.  New  York  no  longer  permits  the  killing  of  song 
birds  or  their  sale  in  public  markets,  and  the  society  is  now  working  to 
pass  a  similar  law  preventing  their  destruction  and  sale  in  the  South. 
Their  line  of  attack  for  the  winning  of  the  cause  so  close  to  their 
hearts  is  mainly  educational,  for  as  soon  as  people  can  be  made  to 
understand  the  value  of  birds  they  are  enrolled  upon  the  side  of  pro¬ 
tection.  The  poets  shoot  into  the  air  many  arrows  that  fly  home  as 
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“HERE  THE  WINGS  fold  by  the  peace  of 
the  water, 

Here  the  feet  pause  in  the  woodland’s 
deep  calm, 

Here  the  eye  rests;  for  the  woods  and  the 
waters. 

Friendly  and  welcoming,  offer  their  balm.” 

— Archibald  Rutledge. 


CEDAR  WAXWINGS 
build  nests  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  as 
shown  at  the  right. 

THE  LEAST  BITTERN 
makes  a  platform  of  reeds 
among  the  reeds  of  the  river- 
bank  as  shown  below. 

THE  BRIGHT  YELLOW 
and  black  American  gold¬ 
finch  weaves  a  gray  moss  cra¬ 
dle  and  lines  it  with  down  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  lowest 
picture. 


The 
Two 
Upper 
Photo¬ 
graphs 
by  Dr. 
A.  A. 
Alien. 


Photograph  by  R.  H.  Beebe. 


SHRIKE  TEACHING  HER  LIT¬ 
TLE  ONES  to  fly  may  be  recognized 
at  the  right:  These  beautiful  birds  re¬ 
joice  in  the  sanctuaries  we  prepare  for 
them  and  in  return  for  their  sheltered 
nesting  privileges  sing  sweet  songs 
of  happiness  and  content. 

A  goldfinch  brooding  upon  her  nest 
is  seen  below:  They  are  familiar  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  East  and  their  bright  yel¬ 
low  bodies,  black  crown,  wings  and  tail 
make  delightful  flashes  of  color. 


“IT  IS  IMPORTANT  to  be  able  to 
name  every  bird  by  sight  or  call:  But  to 
love  the  bird,  to  appreciate  its  place  in 
the  landscape  and  in  the  season,  to  re¬ 
late  it  to  your  daily  life,  to  divine  its  char¬ 
acter,  to  know  it  emotionally  in  your 
heart — that  is  much  more.” 


— John  Burroughs. 


Photographs  by  R.  H.  Beebe. 
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effectively  as  any  launched  forth  by  governmental  statisticians.  Here 
is  a  most  delightful  one  by  Ralf  Hodgson : 

“I  saw  with  open  eyes  singing  birds  sweet 
Sold  in  the  shops  for  people  to  eat. 

Sold  in  the  shops  of  Stupidity  Street. 

“I  saw  in  vision  the  worm  in  the  wheat, 

And  in  the  shops  nothing  for  people  to  eat; 

Nothing  for  sale  in  Stupidity  Street.” 

Many  bird  clubs  have  been  organized  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  service  they  render  is  incalculable.  One  club  alone,  the  Liberty 
Bell  Bird  Club,  started  but  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  now  boasts  a 
membership  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand,  each  an  active  center 
for  the  further  spread  of  the  work.  They  have  introduced  bird  study 
into  nearly  nine  thousand  schools,  put  up  countless  bird  houses  and 
faithfully  fed  and  watched  over  their  welfare  during  the  winter.  They 
have  established  many  bird  sanctuaries,  and  planted  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  necessary  to  the  birds’  livelihood.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  work  this  and  many  other  clubs  are  doing  toward 
the  aesthetic  and  practical  advancement  of  our  beautiful  country, 
through  the  protection  of  our  national  treasures,  the  birds. 

The  members  of  the  Forest  Hills  Gardens  Audubon  Society  are 
pioneers  in  civic  protection,  and  their  services  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  time  goes  on,  for  they  have  done  a  unique,  a  beautiful 
thing  that  other  cities  will  be  sure  to  emulate.  A  few  of  the  residents 
got  together  and  with  great  enthusiasm  organized  a  club  and  formu¬ 
lated  a  working  plan  that  is  both  inspiring  and  practical.  The  first 
year  they  put  up  a  hundred  or  more  nesting  boxes,  planted  Russian 
sun-flower  seeds  and  wheat  and  rye  in  open  spaces,  placed  mutton 
and  beef  suet  in  suitable  locations  and  erected  upon  the  village  green 
a  fine  colony  purple  martin  box.  Could  anything  be  lovelier  for  a 
village  green!  They  also  set  out  automatic  feeding  boxes,  erected 
public  bird  baths  and  filled  the  bark  of  certain  trees  with  food  mix¬ 
ture  of  grain  and  suet  and  planted  berry-bearing  bushes  along  the 
highway.  Individual  gardens  began  to  blossom  out  with  iris-bound 
pools  correctly  made,  that  is,  with  sloping  banks  and  a  few  stones 
within  for  the  birds  to  stand  upon,  and  they  put  standard  basins 
high  from  the  reach  of  cats,  and  low  drinking  basins  and  bird  houses 
of  all  kinds  under  the  eaves  of  their  porches,  their  pergolas,  upon  their 
fence  posts  and  from  the  branches  of  trees. 

That  nothing  might  be  done  by  halves  this  club  of  city  devotees 
made  an  ornithological  survey  of  the  town  and  began  the  education 
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A  hanging 
nest  for 
tree 

swallows. 


BIRDS  OR  INSECTS— TOUCH? 


of  the  children.  School  clubs  were  formed  for 
field  study  and  the  children  taught  to  guard 
rather  than  to  destroy  nests.  Every  nest  found 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  single  boy  or  a  girl,  who 
saw  to  it  that  it  was  not  disturbed,  who  reported 
progress  of  the  nestlings  and  the  birds’  way  of 
feeding  their  young,  and  of  teaching  them  to  fly. 
of?  Thus  was  cultivated  in  these  children  the  power  of  exact  observa¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  for  living  things. 

A  regular  campaign  was  waged  against  the  cat.  Members  of  the 
club  called  from  house  to  house,  asking  aid  in  repressing  this  destruc¬ 
tive  creature.  Those  who  had  pet  cats  that  they  preferred  to  birds 
were  urged  to  keep  their  treasures  shut  up  in  the  early  morning  and 
evening,  as  these  are  not  only  their  natural  hunting  hours,  but  the 
time  when  the  young  birds  are  given  their  first  flying  lessons  and  are 
therefore  the  more  easily  caught  by  prowling  animals.  They  spread 
the  information  that  cats  are  a  menace  to  children  as  well  as  to  birds 
because  they  are  known  to  be  great  carriers  of  disease,  particularly 
tuberculosis. 

In  addition  to  all  these  admirable  efforts  they  secured  the  services 
of  II.  K.  Job,  the  State  ornithologist,  to  give  them  talks  on  bird  lore, 
how  to  identify  their  feathered  friends,  so  that  the  whole  village  has 
become  wise  in  bird  lore  and  can  name  the  migrant  as  well  as  resident 
visitors.  With  his  aid  they  found  out  that  the  birds  most  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  their  invitation  to  live  in  Forest  Hills  are  divided 
into  three  classes: 

“Summer  residents  building  their  own  nests,  such  as 
vireos,  orioles,  warblers,  song  sparrows,  bluejays  and  ( 
various  others. 

“Summer  residents  using  boxes,  of 
which  the  following  might  come:  Blue¬ 
bird,  flicker,  chickadee,  nuthatch  (white 
breasted),  house  wren,  tree  swallow, 
purple  martin,  phoebe,  robin,  and  possibly 


V 


crested  flycatcher,  kingbird,  etc.  The  robin  sometimes 
uses  an  open  box. 

“Winter  visitors,  such  as  woodpeckers,  nuthatches, 
chickadees,  kinglets,  brown  creepers,  bluejays,  tree  and 
song  sparrows,  etc.  These  are  best  held  by  feeding. 
“Migrants,  transient  in  spring  and  fall." 

Needless  to  say  these  public-spirited  citizens  have 
tremendously  increased  the  beauty  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of, their  city  and  of  their  individual  homes. 

--‘S, 
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Flickers  like  our 
nesting  boxes. 


BIRDS  OR  INSECTS— WHICH  ? 

What  a  fine  thought  to  encourage  birds  to  stay  about 
city  doorways,  to  turn  suburban  towns  into  bird  sanctu¬ 
aries  !  Though  we  have  in  the  past  pushed  nature  thoughtlessly  out  of 
our  cities,  we  have  begun  to  regret  our  short-sightedness  and  are  now 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  bring  it  back.  Municipal  tree 
planting  was  begun  some  years  ago,  and  of  course  we  have  the  parks ; 
but  Forest  Hills  is  the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  take  thought  for 
the  birds.  Little  bird  houses  resting  high  on  fence  posts,  on  lamp 
posts,  on  telegraph  and  electric  light  poles,  in  court-house  yards, 
village  commons,  street  corners,  hanging  from  tree  branches, 
add  wonderfully  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  town.  w 

Another  very  delightful  way  of  spreading  information 
about  birds,  and  of  interesting  people  in  their  protection, 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  Buffalo. 

Their  efforts  took  the  form  of  issuing  a  beautiful  bird  cal¬ 
endar  at  a  price  that  puts  it  into  thousands  of  homes. 

Upon  each  page  of  this  calendar — and  there  is  a  page  for 
every  month — is  a  photograph  of  the  bird  familiarly  seen  in 
the  region  of  Buffalo  during  that  month,  with  appropriate 
fines  of  quotations  about  that  bird.  For  instance,  on 
April’s  page  is  a  camera  picture  of  a  bobolink  upon  a  dried  stalk  A  martin 
with  several  such  exquisite  word  pictures  as  this  by  Thomas  Hill:  housed 
“Thou  doest  fill  our  heart  with  pleasure, 

By  thy  glad  ecstatic  measure.’’ 

December  is  shown  by  a  photograph  of  a  bluejay,  partaking  of 
the  feast  spread  for  him  by  some  kindly  friend  upon  the  bird’s  table. 

One  of  the  quotations  on  this  page  tells  us  that  “birds  should  take  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  flowers  in  gardens.”  Upon  the  cover  is  a 
charming  picture  of  a  bluebird  perched  upon  a  mullein  stalk,  feeding 
on  the  seeds  stored  there  by  nature. 

The  illustrations  of  this  article  are  from  photographs  used  in  this 
delightful  calendar  and  they  give  some  idea  of  its  beauty.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  report  of  local  bird  fife  would  be  valued  year  after  year, 
for  though  the  calendar  days  might  vary,  pictures  and  verse  would 
never  cease  to  please.  Every  bird  club  could  stimulate  interest  by 
publishing  a  similar  calendar,  illustrating  it  with  photographs  taken 
by  their  own  members,  of  birds  seen  in  their  own  locality.  We 
heartily  recommend  the  one  from  Buffalo  to  the  attention  of  every 
bird  and  garden  lover. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  to  have  a  bird  day  similar  to  those 
held  last  year  in  Boston,  Worcester  and  Philadelphia.  These  cere¬ 
monies  bring  all  the  people  interested  in  birds  together  in  some  large 
park  or  public  building  to  listen  to  addresses  by  prominent  ornitholo- 
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gists,  to  examine  devices  for  feeding,  nesting,  etc.  Sometimes  these 
large  gatherings  break  up  into  groups  and  go  out  to  the  fields  under 
the  guidance  of  bird  experts.  From  all  over  the  country  we  have  had 
reports  of  bird  day  celebrations  in  schools,  similar  to  the  more  estab¬ 
lished  Arbor  Days.  Suggestions  sent  out  for  bird  days  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  are,  to  decorate  the  halls  with  two-cent  Perry 
pictures  of  birds  grouped  in  families,  to  encourage  all  members  to 
make  yearly  lists  of  birds  they  have  been  able  to  identify,  to  read 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  “Relation  of  Birds  and  Trees,”  “Our 
Wealth  of  Wild  Fowl,”  “Economic  Value  of  Birds  and  Other  Values,” 
and  to  encourage  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  “Which  is  Most 
Valuable,  the  Cherries  Birds  Eat  or  the  Trees  They  Save?”  and 
“Should  Farmers  in  this  Locality  Keep  their  Lands  Posted?” 

The  result  of  interesting  schoolchildren  in  this  impressive  way 
in  bird  study  is  very  marked,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  will  find  a  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  of  birds  among  children.  At  present  the  majority 
of  children,  we  might  even  say  of  grown  folks 
as  well,  are  acquainted  only  with  a  few  of  our 
commonest  birds,  such  as  the  robin,  blackbird, 
sparrow,  humming-bird,  owl  and  swallow. 

Edward  Ilowe  Forbush,  Massachusetts 
State  Ornithologist,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
declares  that  more  and  more  he  realizes  that 
the  chief  work  must  be  educational.  “The 
expert  economic  ornithologists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  food  of  American 
birds  and  publishing  the  results.  It  is  un¬ 


necessary  for  a  State  Ornithologist  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  duplicate  this  work,  although  it 
may  be  imperative  at  times  for  him  to  learn  how  local  conditions 
affect  the  food  of  certain  birds,  or  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  birds  on  local  insect  pests.  It  is  his  duty  to  publish  the  facts 
regarding  birds  and  their  enemies  obtained  by  his  own  observations, 
to  assist  in  promulgating  the  facts  obtained  by  the  government  experts, 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  study  of  useful  birds  and  the  means  of 
increasing  their  numbers,  and  to  inform  the  people  how  to  protect 
their  crops  from  birds  with  harmful  habits.  During  the  past  year 
the  educational  work  of  this  office  has  followed  these  lines. 

He  has  spread  knowledge  of  bird  enemies,  how  to  prevent  their 
destructive  ravages,  published  bulletins  on  economic  value  of  birds, 
and  arranged  exhibits  showing  the  useful  birds  and  their  food,  with 


Bluebirds  like  a  hollow  log. 
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natural  accessories,  some  in  the  winter  and  some  in  the  summertime. 

A  poem  about  the  “Masquerading  Chickadee”  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas  in  the  Audubon  Almanac  expresses  the  feeling  we  are  all 
coming  to  have  about  the  birds : 

“I  came  to  the  woods  in  the  dead  of  the  year, 

I  saw  the  wing’d  sprite  thro  the  green-brier  peeping; 

‘Darling  of  Winter,  you’ve  nothing  to  fear, 

Though  the  branches  are  bare  and  the  cold  earth  is 
sleeping !’ 

“With  a  dee,  dee,  dee!  The  sprite  seemed  to  say, 

‘I’m  friends  with  the  Maytime  as  well  as  December, 

And  I’ll  meet  you  here  on  a  fair-weather  day; 

Here,  in  the  green-brier  thicket — remember !’ 

“I  came  to  the  woods  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 

And  I  followed  a  voice  that  was  most  entreating: 

‘Phebe!  Phebe!’  (and  yet  more  clear) 

‘Phebe!  Phebe!’  it  kept  repeating. 

“I  gave  up  the  search,  when,  not  far  away, 

I  saw  the  wing’d  sprite  thro  the  green-brier  peeping, 

With  a  Thebe!  Phebe!’  that  seemed  to  say, 

‘I  told  you  so!  and  my  promise  I’m  keeping.’ 

“  ‘You’ll  know  me  again,  when  you  meet  me  here, 

Whether  you  come  in  December  or  Maytime: 

I’ve  a  dee,  dee,  dee !  for  the  Winter’s  ear, 

And  a  Phebe!  Phebe!  for  Spring  and  Playtime!’  ” 

The  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  Club,  organized  by  Ernest  Harold 
Baynes,  with  an  initial  membership  of  fifty  people,  has  achieved  wide¬ 
spread  notoriety  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  worked. 
That  the  members  could  have  the  advantage  of  the  most  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  nesting  houses  and  feeding  tables,  they  manufac¬ 
tured  their  own  from  models  used  by  Baron  Berlepsch,  issued  book¬ 
lets  on  how  to  attract  birds,  what  to  plant  in  the  gardens  that  will 
supply  food  to  them,  how  to  make  food  trees  and  window  boxes,  to 
tie  bushes  together  to  form  thickets,  and  advocate  leaving  old  tree 
trunks  standing  for  the  birds  who  prefer  to  drill  their  own  nests. 
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Star  tulips,  white,  pink,  yellow,  relatives  of  the  Mariposa. 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  YOSEMITE 
VALLEY:  BY  AGNES  RUSH  BURR 


LOW-LYING  green  meadow;  an  encircling  belt  of 
murmuring  pines;  a  towering  rampart  of  gray  rock 
walls.  In  this  setting  of  green  and  gray,  a  delicate 
mist  of  lavender-pink,  a  mere  haze  over  the  green  of 
the  meadow — the  wild  geranium  has  marched  its 
armies  into  this  amphitheater  of  nature’s  preparing. 
A  little  open  nook,  blue  as  the  sky  above — a  sheet 
of  wild  lupines  crowding  the  ground  with  straight,  soldierly  stems. 

Clear,  pure  sunshine  of  high  altitudes;  keen  air;  gray  rocks 
crowmed  with  pink  bloom;  niches  overflowing  writh  pink  bloom;  gray 
rock  sides  cascaded  with  pink  bloom — the  wild  penstemon  rioting  in 
luxuriant  growth. 

These  are  some  of  the  floral  sights  of  the  Yosemite.  Quite  as 
beautiful  as  its  great  rock  walls,  its  thunderous  cataracts  and  giant 
domes  and  spires. 

Everywhere  in  the  Valley  from  early  spring  till  the  snow  flies  are 
exquisite  wild  flowrers — larkspur  like  the  gleam  of  blue  jewels  flashing 
beside  brown,  pine-needle  paths;  snowy  mists  of  wild  lilac  enfolding 
the  road  for  miles;  great  masses  of  wild  azalea  making  the  air  sw^eet 
and  the  way  colorful;  myriads  of  tiny  blossoms  giving  just  a  faint 
“bloom”  to  the  ground.  Rarest  perhaps  of  the  wild  flowers  is  the 
snow  plant.  So  choice  is  it  considered  that  a  fine  of  twTenty-five 
dollars  is  imposed  for  picking  it.  Alone  or  in  little  groups,  it  shoots 
its  crimson  shaft  through  the  brown  earth,  and  under  the  pine  trees 
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or  against  gray  rocks,  stands,  a  flame  of  color.  In 
sunlight,  it  wakes  to  wonderful  radiance  and  glows 
with  the  fire  of  a  ruby.  It  is  about  a  foot  tail 
with  a  thick,  pinkish  stem  upon  which  are  crowded  little  bell¬ 
like  crimson  blossoms,  each  enwrapped  in  a  protecting  sheath 
which  curls  over  it  like  a  hood.  It  resembles  somewhat  a 
double  hyacinth,  only  taller  and  thicker. 

In  many  places  the  long,  slender,  leafless  stem  of  the  “Pussy 
Paw”  with  its  head  of  fuzzy,  pinky-purple  blossoms  reaches 
out  to  you  as  you  pass.  It  is  seen  on  the  upper  trails,  among 
the  rocks,  and  on  the  occasional  sandy  patches  to  be  found 
here  and  there.  It  is  not  unlike  the  wild  iverbena  of  the  sand 
dunes  of  the  coast.  Always  it  is  an  exquisite  note  of  grace  and 
color.  So  delicately  lovely  that  the  eye  may  not  at  first 
its  beauty  is  the  alum  root.  It  grows  by  the  roadside  and  in 
massed  thickets  of  shrub  and  fern,  and  its  tiny  blossoms,  hardly 
larger  than  a  pinhead  clustered  on  tall,  grass-like  stems,  are  so 
feathery,  so  delicate,  so  ethereal,  they  scarcely  seem  real.  The 
eye  catches  but  a  mist  of  faint  pink.  Only  scrutiny  reveals 
the  tiny  blossoms  that  produce  it. 

Another  bloom,  fairy-like  in  its  beauty,  is  the  little  pink 
blossom  of  the  manzanita.  The  j  manzanita  grows  in  many 
parts  of  California,  and  the  rich  red  of  its  branches  makes  the 
shrub  or  tree,  as  it  is  variously  called,  beautiful  in  itself.  But 
when  these  branches  are  hung  thickly  with  little  pink  bells,  the  tree 
is  transformed  into  a  thing  of  such  beauty  it  seems  unearthly.  A 
flower  that  brightens  delightfully 'its  rocky  background  is  the 
Indian  paint  brush.  The  rich  orange  of  its  petals  lights  with 
color  many  of  the  trails  of  the  Valley.  Another  blossom  to 
brighten  the  trails  and  upper  altitudes  with  masses  of  color 
is  the  Alpine  phlox.  It  has  delicately  lovely 
clustered  blossoms,  and  fine  foliage,  like  moss. 

With  a  dainty  stateliness,  the  Mariposa  lily 
lifts  its  rather  fragile-looking  blossom  by  road¬ 
side  and  in  meadows.  One  variety  that  is 
quite  abundant  in  the  Valley  has  three  creamy  petals, 
toning  to  a  brownish  hue  near  the  center,  growing  at 
the  end  of  slender,  grass-like  stems.  The  Washington 
lily  is  another  beauty  of  the  lily  family  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  altitudes.  It  is  white  'and  grows  so  thickly 
as  to  give  the  meadows  near  Glacier  Point,  when  it  is 
in  bloom,  the  appearance  of  being  blanketed  in  snow. 


Washington 

lily. 


Drange  Alpine  lily. 
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The  Mariposa  Lily,  creamy  white,  marked  like  a  butterfly’s 
wing,  is  beautifully  described  by  Ina  Coolbrith  as  follows: 

“Insect  or  blossom?  Fragile,  fairy  thing, 

Poised  upon  slender  tip  and  quivering 
To  flight!  A  flower  of  the  fields  of  air; 

A  jeweled  moth,  a  butterfly  with  rare 
And  tender  tints  upon  his  downy  wing 
A  moment  resting  in  our  happy  sight; 

A  flower  held  captive  by  a  thread  so  slight 
Its  petal-wings  of  broide’red  gossamer 
Are,  light  as  the  wind,  with  every  wind  astir, 

Wafting  sweet  odor,  faint  and  exquisite. 

O  dainty  nursling  of  the  field  and  sky! 

What  fairer  thing  looks  up  to  heaven’s  blue, 

And  drinks  the  noontide  sun,  the  dawning’s  dew? 

Thou  winged  bloom!  thou  blossom  butterfly!” 

There  are  of  course  many  wild  flowers  in  the  Yosemite  that  are 
common  all  over  the  country.  The  little  spring  beauties  push  out 
here  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  and  dance  in 
the  wind  as  if  glad  to  be  again  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  There  are 
sheets  of  them  in  the  Valley,  lifting  their  delicate,  fragile  faces  to  the 
sun  and  giving  a  faint  note  of  color  to  the  ground.  There  are  wild 
violets,  purple  and  white  and  yellow,  hiding  shyly  in  the  grass  at 
first,  then  lifting  their  heads  on  long  stems  to  greet  the  eye.  There 
are  masses  of  blue-eyed  grass  misleading  one  at  first  to  think  its  pretty 
purple  blossom,  a  violet.  The  wild  strawberry  is  everywhere,  its 
dainty  white  blossoms  auguring  a  plentiful  crop  of  luscious  red  berries. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  wild  flowers  to  come  up  is  the  wild 
ginger.  The  bloom  itself  is  not  particularly  attractive,  being  small 
and  brownish;  but  the  beauty  of  the  leaf  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
charm  in  the  blossom.  It  is  a  bright  green  with  a  brownish  tinge  and 
so  intricately  veined  as  to  seem  mottled.  The  leaves  grow  in  clumps, 
are  heart-shaped  and  very  symmetrical,  and  with  their  odd  mottling 
are  almost  as  attractive  as  a  flower.  In  the  early  spring  it  is  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  Yosemite.  The  choke  cherry  is  also  one  of  the 
spring  sights  of  the  Valley.  For  miles  it  fringes  the  road  with  its 
fragrant,  snowy  tassels  of  bloom.  It  is  almost  as  lovely  as  the  wild 
lilac  which  masses  roadside  and  thicket  with  its  feathery  bloom  of 
white  and  lavender  and  scents  the  air  with  its  delicate  fragrance. 
The  wild  currant  hangs  out  its  pretty  pink  blossoms  for  the  eye  to 
enjoy.  The  thimble  berry  fills  the  woods  with  its  great  green  leaves 
and  snowy  blossoms.  Buttercups  and  wild  sunflowers  and  tar  weed 
brighten  roadsides  and  meadows  with  their  sunshiny  faces. 
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“A  TURF  OF  EVENING  PRIMROSES, 
O’er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  dozes; 
O’er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 
But  that  ’tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers.” 


— Keats. 


THE  MARIPOSA  LILY  or  butter¬ 
fly  tulip,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
one  of  “the  fairest  things  that  look  up 
to  heaven’s  blue,”  and  many  varieties 
of  it  are  found  in  the  lower  valley  and 
among  the  high  wild  gardens  of  the 
Sierras. 

Two  species  are  shown  on  this 
page  which  will  grow  in  the  lower  alti¬ 
tudes  of  Western  home  gardens  if 
given  sunlight  and  good  soil. 


GROWING  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DENS  of  Carl  Purdy,  a  Califor¬ 
nia  scientist,  are  over  fifty  spe¬ 
cies  of  these  exquisite  lilies  that 
look  like  jeweled  moths  and  but¬ 
terflies  poised  for  flight. 

He  has  shown  people  of  the 
West  that  no  imported  flowers 
can  exceed  in  beauty  the  native 
species  and  that  they  will  grow 
in  home  gardens  if  given  a  fair 
chance. 


The  Mariposa  lilies  shown  on  this  page 
were  photographed  in  Mr.  Purdy’s  gardens. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Edwin  Hale  Lincoln. 


THE  PINE  TREE  GARDENS  OF  THE  YOSEMITE 
harbor  some  of  the  familiar  flowers  of  the  East:  The  ghost¬ 
ly  Indian  pipe,  demure  Pipsissiwa,  the  waxen  Puyrola 
and  yellowish  pinedrop  bells,  which  push  up  among 
the  brown  needles,  make  wonderful  notes  of  interest. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Edwin  Hale  Lincoln. 


AZALEAS  AND  RHODODENDRONS  in  many  varieties 
fringe  the  Merced  River,  drop  their  fragrant  petals  in  foaming 
waterfalls,  bower  the  trails  with  shining  wonderful  leaves  and 
paint  the  gray  canyon  walls  with  pink,  white  and  palest  yellow. 
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The  brodea  lifts  its  purple-blue  blossoms  on  long,  graceful  stems. 
The  unfortunately  named  hog  potato  stars  the  meadow  with  its 
taperlike  white  bloom,  so  much  like  tiny  altar  candles.  The  lovely 
wild  star  of  Bethlehem  powders  the  grass  with  tiny,  daisy-like  loveli¬ 
ness.  St.  John’s  Wort  flings  its  golden  beauty  lavishly  about  and 
so  does  the  golden  star  with  its  deep  yellow  blossoms.  There  is  a 
wild  sweet  pea  that  holds  the  eye  by  its  grace,  and  the  godetia  vi- 
minea  that  is  royal  in  the  richness  of  its  glorious  purple  blossoms. 
The  evening  primrose  covers  the  meadows  with  its  sheets  of  yellow; 
and  scarcely  less  lovely  is  the  delicate  Sierra  primrose  with  its  clusters 
of  little  pinkish  bloom.  The  scarlet  gilia,  with  its  slender  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flowers  on  long  stems,  vies  with  the  creamy-pink,  fragile  love¬ 
liness  of  the  small  gilia  as  to  which  is  the  more  exquisite. 

Flowers  fringe  the  pathways  and  broad  highways  with  a  beauty 
that  calls  to  mind  Ina  D.  Coolbrith’s  fancy  that  she  would  not  wish 
to  be  a  stately  tree, 

‘‘Rather  this  wayside  flower, 

To  live  its  happy  hour 
Of  balmy  air,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew. 

A  sinless  face  held  upward  to  the  blue; 

A  bird-song  sung  to  it, 

A  butterfly  to  flit 

On  dazzling  wings  above  it,  hither,  thither — 

A  sweet  surprise  of  life — and  then  exhale 
A  little  fragrant  soul  on  the  soft  gale, 

To  float — ah!  whither?” 

And  yet  the  half  is  not  told.  There  is  a  host  of  minute,  pin-point 
blossoms  that  cover  the  meadows  and  roadsides  with  a  multitude  of 
fairy -like  blossoms  that  give  a  faint  “bloom”  of  color  to  the  ground — 
white,  delicate  lavender,  red,  yellow.  And  over  this  wealth  of  bloom 
flit  gorgeously-hued  butterflies — flocks  of  lovely  little  lavender  ones, 
demurely  gray  when  wings  are  folded;  large  black  and  white  and 
orange  beauties;  important  looking  yellow  ones.  As  they  float  about 
on  leisurely  wing,  they  seem  flowers  of  the  air,  blossoms  caught  up 
by  some  stray  wind  and  blown  care  free  hither  and  thither. 

The  Yosemite  wild  flowers  soften  the  grim  lines  of  the  gray  walls; 
they  make  a  delicate  fretwork  of  graceful  green  about  its  stupendous 
waterfalls;  they  flood  the  lower  levels  with  color. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE:  THE  NEW 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  EAST: 
BY  H.  T.  LINDEBERG:  NUMBER  TWO 

“The  Line  of  Beauty  is  the  Line  of  Perfect  Economy." — Emerson. 

E  figure  to  ourselves  the  thing  we  like,  and  then 
we  build  it  up,  as  chance  will  have  it,  on  the  rock  or 
sand” — not  a  bad  description  of  the  attitude  (in  the 
past)  of  a  vast  majority  of  people  in  America  toward 
the  construction  of  their  homes.  We  have  been  very 
slow  in  this  country  to  develop  the  home  feeling. 
We  have  seemed  for  generations  to  have  an  attitude 
of  waiting  for  change,  and  so  the  building  of  our  homes,  our  temples 
and  our  shops  all  for  a  time  took  on  an  ephemeral  character;  for 
architecture,  whether  good  or  bad,  invariably  expresses  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  Our  country  was  too  large  and  too  free  for  a 
century  or  so  for  people  easily  to  make  a  choice  as  to  where  and  how 
they  would  live.  The  lure  of  the  frontier  was  ever  about  us,  and  to 
many  minds  this  is  a  much  greater  fascination  than  the  lure  of  the 
soil.  We  could  not  bother  to  create  homesteads  with  so  much  un¬ 
realized  adventure  awaiting  us. 

This  condition  of  course  was  mitigated  in  the  very  early  days  of 
our  settlement  in  America,  for  then  the  Indians  established  boun¬ 
daries  of  fear.  And  as  the  first  settlers  were  held  back  by  the  red 
man,  and  as  their  children  and  generations  following  were  practically 
held  in  bondage  by  the  terrors  and  the  difficulties  of  the  outlying 
country,  they  of  necessity  took  root,  and  as  is  always  the  case,  real 
architecture  began  to  develop.  The  first  beautiful  flower  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  America  was  the  Colonial,  with  its  many  variations,  from 
the  old  plantation  house  of  Greek  inspiration  to  the  Dutch  Colonial 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Adam-Colonial  in  New  England.  It  was 
an  architecture  suited  to  those  days,  born  of  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  memory  of  the  people,  and  furniture  came  from  the  hands  of 
native  craftsmen  that  fitted  it  and  silver  to  adorn  the  table  and  fabrics 
and  tapestries  for  the  walls.  This  artistic  state  lasted  just  so  long 
as  the  people  were  held  in  check;  but  once  the  freedom  of  the  land  was 
ours,  with  all  its  fairy  wealth  and  undiscovered  beauty,  we  were  up 
and  away  again.  And  all  along  the  trail  from  New  Amsterdam  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  we  camped — we  lived  in  wagons,  in  dug-outs,  we 
contented  ourselves  for  a  month  or  two  in  log  cabins,  we  developed 
new  characteristics  with  this  roving  free  life,  we  became  a  new  race, 
a  new  nation. 

In  this  process  of  following  rainbows  we  had  blown  so  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  had  lost  our  capacity  for  putting  down  home 
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roots.  Anywhere  we  happened  to  alight  we  were  pleased  for  the 
moment;  “any  fair  house  built  on  another  man’s  ground”  seemed  good 
enough  until  the  next  hegira  should  begin.  Old  homesteads  were 
deserted  in  the  East  and  in  the  South  and  even  New  England  unfolded 
her  civic  wings  and  migrated  from  Adam  sitting  rooms  and  Chippen¬ 
dale  halls  to  find  good  cheer  in  log  ranches  with  puncheon  floors  and 
benches.  Architecture  as  a  fine  art  almost  ceased  to  exist  during 
this  period.  Whether  we  built  large  or  small,  we  did  not  build 
artistically. 

BUT  as  we  grew  rich  through  our  successful  ventures  we  suddenly 
became  ingenuously  and  hopelessly  elaborate  in  our  tastes. 
Then  we  reacted  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  modern 
French  influence.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous  to  the 
development  of  American  architecture.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  any  criticism  to  make  of  the  Beaux  Arts  school — for  France; 
but  for  America  I  want  an  architecture,  both  public  and  domestic, 
that  is  suited  to  the  people  and  expresses  them.  The  modern  French 
ideals  with  their  glorification  of  the  past,  with  their  beauty  belonging 
to  alien  lands,  with  their  magnificence  and  splendor,  were  exactly 
the  thing  to  overwhelm  people  who  had  been  tramping  and  tenting 
and  living  temporarily  in  houses  built  only  for  a  generation.  When 
America  was  just  beginning  to  discover  her  capacity  for  commercial 
growth,  her  enormous  wealth  over  and  under  ground,  when  men  were 
making  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  it  had  been,  all  unconsciously,  the 
vogue  for  a  man  to  build  a  little  house  until  he  should  become  very 
rich  or  until  his  children  should  decide  the  kind  of  house  they  wanted 
to  live  in.  And  all  over  the  country  structures  were  put  up  with 
absolutely  no  meaning  so  far  as  beauty,  comfort  and  permanence  were 
concerned.  They  had  one  great  meaning,  however,  they  represented 
the  restless,  ambitious  attitude  of  the  whole  nation. 

Then  these  people  became  more  established  or  their  children  grew 
up  trained  to  dislike  their  surroundings,  trained  to  believe  themselves 
more  progressive  than  their  parents,  more  deserving  of  comfort,  and 
the  time  for  European  influence  arrived.  Our  young  men  studied 
architecture  in  Paris,  at  the  same  time  their  sisters  were  studying 
art  there,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  were  traveling  over  the 
Continent.  And  the  contrast  of  Europe’s  beauty  was  overwhelming 
to  a  people  beginning  to  crave  some  response  to  the  aesthetic  side  of 
nature.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us  in  those  days  that  we  were 
entitled  to  an  art  of  our  own,  that  we  should  build  our  own  kind  of 
houses,  paint  our  own  pictures,  feel  and  live  our  own  music.  We 
made  money  to  buy  art,  not  to  create  it.  And  so  for  a  generation  or  so 
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MR.  JAMES  A.  STILLMAN’S  RESIDENCE,  shown  in  the  first 
picture,  is  beautifully  constructed  in  the  most  simple  fashion  of  stone, 
with  the  graceful  roof  for  which  Mr.  Lindeberg  is  famous:  The  wide 
brick  walk  planted  on  each  side  with  masses  of  many  kinds  of  flowers 
adds  to  the  sense  of  simplicity  and  beauty. 

The  second  house  is  the  gardener’s  cottage  on  Mr.  Stillman’s  estate: 
It  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  residence,  planned  and  built  with  the 
same  exquisite  skill,  bearing  out  Mr.  Lindeberg’s  belief  that  beauty  is 
not  a  matter  of  elaboration. 


THE 
GARDEN¬ 
ER’S  COT¬ 
TAGE  o  n 
the  estate 
o  f  Irving 
B  r  o  k  a  w  , 
Long  Isl¬ 
and,  show¬ 
ing  a  type 
of  construc¬ 
tion  carried 
out  in  every 
building  on 
the  estate. 

An  inter¬ 
esting  fea¬ 
ture  of  this 
building  is 
the  roof: 
The  shin¬ 
gles  cross 
the  dormer 
window 
softly  as  a 
wave. 


H.  T.  Lin  deberg,  Architect. 


GARAGE 
AND 
CHAUF¬ 
FEUR’S 
C  OTTAGE 
on  the  Bro- 
kaw  estate, 
designed  in 
the  same 
spirit  as  the 
gardener’s 
house 
above. 

The  man¬ 
ner  of  lay- 
in  g  the 
shingles  is 
most  un¬ 
usual  and 
the  efFect  is 
as  soft  and 
beautiful  as 
the  thatched 
roofs  of 
England. 


H.  T.  Lindeberg,  Architect. 


RESIDENCE  OF  PHILIP  JENNINGS,  ESQ., 
a  delightful  example  of  the  new  idea  in  wooden 
house  building;  the  absence  of  decoration,  and 
the  rich  sturdiness  of  construction  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wooden  house  of  a  generation  ago. 
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that  are  intimate  to  the  landscape.  Although  the  wooden  house  is 
no  longer  built  in  the  city  or  in  any  community  where  houses  are  very 
closely  established,  wood  is  nevertheless  a  much  valued  and  very 
beautiful  material  for  houses  in  large  open  spaces,  in  the  mountains,  at 
the  seashore,  on  the  country  lane.  And  I  feel  confident  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  material  will  be  so  handled  by  that  mysterious 
agency  known  as  fire-proofing  that  we  shall  even  see  beautiful  wooden 
houses  again  in  our  towns  and  villages. 

So  significant  is  the  development  of  the  home-making  spirit  in 
this  country  today  that  we  have  already  types  of  architecture  in 
various  parts  of  the  land  that  bid  fair  to  become  distinct  styles,  in 
the  West,  in  New  England  and  in  the  Eastern  country  here.  This 
is  all  the  result  of  people  thinking  about  their  homes,  wanting  them 
absolutely  suited  to  their  lives,  insisting  upon  being  comfortable  in 
their  homes.  Now  as  ever  man’s  ideal  of  comfort  varies  somewhat,  if 
his  house  is  built  to  suit  his  ideal,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  finished 
structure  is  going  to  be  a  bit  of  domestic  American  architecture  un¬ 
like  that  which  can  be  devised  by  any  foreign  artist  or  copied  from  any 
foreign  land. 

Of  course  very  few  people  who  are  building  beautiful  homes  have 
the  time  to  take  up  a  thorough  study  of  architecture,  and  although 
they  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  house  they  want,  the  men  who  are 
putting  much  money  into  buildings  today  naturally  turn  to  architects 
for  advice.  This  is  perfectly  reasonable,  is  of  advantage  to  the 
builder  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  growth  of  a  beautiful  architec¬ 
ture,  because  if  all  people  were  left  to  devise  their  own  houses  without 
very  much  time  to  think  or  plan  we  should  have  a  return  to  that 
terrible  period  of  architecture  in  America  which  has  facetiously  been 
dubbed  ‘*the  Early  Garfield  Style,”  and  was  the  expression  of  the 
American  mind  freeing  itself  from  early  native  tradition  and  from 
foreign  influence.  It  was  probably  necessary  that  we  should  have 
these  strange  little  houses  dotted  all  over  the  face  of  our  fair  land  for 
a  few  years,  and  no  doubt  much  good  was  done  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  devised  them.  Fortunately  they  were  all  rather  badly  built  so 
that  the  record  of  our  first  fight  for  freedom  will  not  long  be  preserved. 
But  they  have  lasted  long  enough  to  prove  the  value  of  some  stand¬ 
ardization  of  architecture  in  our  country,  the  need  of  a  certain  guid¬ 
ance  from  people  who  are  giving  their  life  to  the  art  for  the  man  who 
is  thinking  for  the  first  time  of  building  a  house.  Just  as  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  really  intelligent  and  gifted  musicians  requires  a  conductor 
to  accomplish  the  final  production  of  a  great  piece  of  music,  so  I 
think  in  building  the  architect  who  has  trained  himself  to  study  art, 
men  and  landscapes  can  be  a  very  valuable  factor  in  giving  comfort 
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and  beauty  to  the  home  lover  in  producing  permanent  architectural 
beauty  for  the  country. 

FORTUNATELY  in  our  reaction  from  the  modern  French  type 
of  architecture  the  pendulum  swung  only  part  way  back,  just 
far  enough  to  bring  us  a  greater  simplicity,  not  far  enough  to 
do  away  with  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  luxury.  My  personal 
interest  in  architecture  today  is  toward  an  ever-increasing  simplicity, 
and  this  does  not  mean  bareness  or  plainness  or  crudeness.  Intelli¬ 
gent  simplicity  is  really  an  acme  of  artistic  accomplishment.  I  believe 
this  simplicity  is  the  aftermath  of  too  much  ornamentation  and  elabo¬ 
ration  of  life,  seldom  ever  preceding  it.  Primitive  simplicity,  which 
is  so  often  productive  of  good  art,  is  not  always  productive  of  home 
comfort,  and  seldom  ever  of  a  fine  domestic  architecture.  It  pro¬ 
duces  the  more  impersonal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  sculpture,  of  music, 
of  painting.  In  all  of  my  work  today  I  am  aiming  to  do  away  with 
everything  superfluous  in  the  construction  of  a  house  both  within  and 
without,  indeed  I  am  succeeding  in  doing  away  -with  certain  parts  of 
structure  that  for  years,  even  centuries,  have  been  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial.  I  find  that  whenever  I  can  avoid  a  break  in  the  outline  of  a 
structure,  that  whenever  I  can  have  a  building  so  constructed  that 
it  bears  its  own  weight  without  columns  and  pillars,  the  effect,  if 
well  related  to  roof  and  proportion,  is  sure  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
when  spaces  are  broken  and  lines  are  cut  off  by  what  in  days  gone 
by  we  considered  essential  detail. 

FORMERLY  we  felt  that  the  minute  we  wanted  space  in  our 
homes,  we  must  have  miniature  palaces  or  houses  that  looked 
like  a  Roman  capitol  or  suggested  little  Parthenons.  I  no 
longer  believe  that  a  different  kind  of  architecture  is  necessary  for 
a  large  building.  Whatever  is  good  for  the  small  house,  whatever 
is  wise  in  its  construction,  in  its  proportion,  in  its  roof  lines,  in  its 
grouping  of  windows,  in  its  balance,  is  good  on  an  enlarged  scale.  We 
do  not  have  to  change  the  style  of  architecture  to  suit  space.  This 
was  one  of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  first  American  houses.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  many  a  peasant  cottage  in  France 
or  Germany  or  England  could,  in  the  inherent  excellence  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  in  the  wisdom  of  its  proportion,  in  the  beauty  of  its  line,  be 
enlarged  into  a  satisfactory  and  artistic  structure  for  the  larger  house 
today. 

I  have  one  client  who  has  brought  this  forcibly  before  me  recently. 
When  I  asked  him  just  the  kind  of  house  he  wanted,  he  said,  “I  want 
it  large,  comfortable,  sanitary,  beautiful,  and  then  I  want  the  outside 
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THE  SU- 
P  E  R  I  N  - 
TEN  DENT’S 
COTTAGE  on 
the  estate  of 
Tracy  Dow: 
Note  how 
s  y  mpathetic 
the  architec¬ 
ture  is  to  the 
Manor  House 
below. 

Its  classic 
doorway,  wide 
verandas,  beau¬ 
tiful  sweep  of 
driveway  form 
a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of 
country  archi¬ 
tecture. 


H.  T.  Lindcberg,  Architect  of  Both  Buildings. 


THE 
MANOR 
HOUSE  on 
Tracy  Dow’s 
estate  at 
Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.:  The 
perfection  o  f 
elegantly  sim¬ 
ple  construc¬ 
tion  is  shown 
in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this 
building. 

The  graceful 
elms  and  the 
dark  pines 
with  the 
stretch  of  lawn 
below  form  a 
frame  that 
brings  out  the 
pure  beauty  of 
the  house. 


THE  ARCH¬ 
ED  and  pillar¬ 
ed  entrance  be¬ 
neath  the  gable 
roof  gives  to 
this  house  rare 
and  distin¬ 
guished  beauty. 

Brick  and 
slate,  with 
their  contrast¬ 
ing  modula¬ 
tions  of  tones, 
create  a  rich, 
dignified  and 
substantial  im¬ 
pression,  emi¬ 
nently  suitable 
t  o  American 
country  es¬ 
tates. 


CHARM  AND  BEAUTY  have  come  to  this  house,  designed  by  H.  T.  Linde- 
berg,  through  the  wonderful  lines  of  the  slate  roof:  The  colors  are  soft  grays, 
varying  greatly,  like  those  seen  on  sun-toned  boulders  in  the  meadow. 
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to  look  humble.”  I  consider  this  the  perfect  description  of  ideal 
American  domestic  architecture.  By  humble  he  did  not  mean  poor 
or  tawdry  or  inharmonious;  he  meant  that  he  wanted  the  home 
quality  everywhere.  He  did  not  want  the  effect  of  St.  James’s  Palace 
and  the  Madeleine  and  the  cloisters  at  Bologna  all  combined  in 
marble  from  Italy  to  overwhelm  and  shadow  his  neighbors. 

In  every  house  I  build  I  find  it  more  and  more  interesting — this 
study  of  simplicity.  I  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  have  large 
window  frames,  I  have  a  simple  gutter  instead  of  molded  eaves,  I 
make  my  roof  a  waving  line  of  beauty  in  many  colors,  my  windows 
are  not  always  strictly  balanced,  I  do  not  demand  absolute  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  two  sides  of  my  house,  the  porch  is  an  opportunity  for 
sunlight  and  air.  I  am  not  striving  ever  for  impressiveness,  but 
always  to  eliminate,  to  do  away  with  every  idle  bit  of  wood  or  con¬ 
crete  or  piece  of  brick  and  constantly,  as  I  am  developing  the  outside 
to  that  of  the  inside,  of  the  home  side. 

The  great  difficulty  with  old  Colonial  architecture,  the  trouble 
I  find  when  I  am  asked  to  revive  it  for  a  client,  is  the  fact  that  its 
formality,  its  balance,  the  various  external  attributes  that  give  it  its 
classic  beauty,  of  necessity  impinge  upon  the  interior  of  the  house. 
One  room  after  another  in  those  lovely  old  houses  resembled  each 
other  as  closely  as  one  home  did  another.  The  rooms  were  arranged 
to  conform  to  the  windows  and  the  gables  and  the  entrance.  No 
variation  could  be  made  without  changing  the  exterior,  and  that 
would  have  been  an  architectural  crime.  Today  I  feel  that  the  real 
builders  of  homes  are  thinking  first  of  the  charm  and  the  beauty  of 
the  interior,  of  the  fireplaces  and  the  windows  that  will  admit  sun¬ 
light,  of  the  opening  of  one  room  into  another,  making  the  hall  light, 
of  convenient  bathrooms  well  ventilated,  of  nurseries  in  which  little 
folks  flourish.  In  other  words,  we  are  putting  into  our  architecture 
(every  man  who  is  building  well,  and  they  are  an  ever  increasing  num¬ 
ber),  the  free,  wholesome,  enlightened  spirit  that  should  belong  to  a 
free,  wholesome,  enlightened  democracy.  Indeed,  all  architecture 
that  matters  must  rise  or  fall  by  the  spirit  that  fashions  it.  Whitman 
believed  this;  he  saw  into  the  truth  of  the  relation  of  homes  to  the 
people  when  he  said:  “You  thought  not  to  destroy  those  valuable 
houses  standing  fast,  full  of  comfort,  built  with  money.  May  they 
stand  fast  then?  Not  an  hour,  unless  you  above  them  and  all  stand 
fast.” 

In  the  past  we  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  having  our  architecture 
too  plain,  just  as  we  have  been  afraid  of  having  our  Jives  too  simple. 
We  have  not  realized  that  increased  decoration  did  not  always  make 
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“HERE’S  FLOWERS  FOR  YOU”  FROM 
SHAKESPEARE’S  GARDEN 

“There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners.” — Shakespeare. 

HAKESPEARE,  “the  king  par  excellence  of  flower  wor¬ 
shippers,”  lias  planted  for  ns  memorable  gardens  where¬ 
in  our  minds  may  wander,  beautiful  as  any  our  feet 
ever  trod.  The  flowers  of  his  gardens  blow  divinely 
fair  and  release  perfume  that  reaches  to  our  very  hearts. 
We  all  know  through  his  vision  of  “a  bank  where  the 
wild  thyme  blows  cpiite  over-canopied  with  luscious 
woodbine,  with  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine,”  and  often 
gratefully  rest  thereon,  refreshing  our  spirits  through  the  grace  of 
his  exquisite  words.  His  “ladysmocks  all  silver  white,  that  paint  the 
meadows  with  delight”  are  fadeless,  and  sweet  as  any  culled  in  actual 
meadow. 

Through  the  magic  of  his  genius  we,  like  a  fairy,  “lie  in  cowslip 
bells”  and  fly  with  Puck  “through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier.”  Oh!  “his  garden  has  a  world  of  pleasure  in  it,”  and 
many  will  wander  therein  this  year  and  enjoy  its  fragrance  for  the 
first  time;  for  it  is  set  apart  for  a  special  commemoration,  and  little 
schoolchildren,  wise  scholars,  city  councils  and  literary  organizations 
will  all  help  in  celebrating  Shakespeare’s  genius. 

The  emblematic  flower  of  the  English-speaking  world  during  this 
Tercentenary  Celebration  should  be  the  “rosemary — for  that’s  for 
remembrance.”  Visible  or  invisible,  this  sweet  flower  of  memory  will 
be  supreme  and  in  private  gardens  and  parks  it  will  be  honored  as 
never  before. 

One  of  the  ways  devised  to  celebrate  this  flower  worshipper  and 
man  of  wisdom,  to  get  people  to  read  what  he  has  written,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  he  has  done  for  the  world,  is  to  make  gardens,  planted 
with  the  flowers  he  loved  and  spoke  of.  There  will  be  simple  little 
gardens  made  by  schoolchildren  as  they  feel  they  ought  to  be  made, 
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From  a  Painting  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
Cottage:  By  Mary  Helen  Carlisle. 


“PRIMROSE,  first  born  child  of  ver, 
Merry  spring-time’s  harbinger 
With  her  bells  dim, 

Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing, 
Marigolds  on  deathbeds  blowing, 
Larks-heels  trim.” 


— Shakespeare. 


Photograph  by  Aiue  ttuuglttun  oj 
Ellen  Terry’s  Cottage  in  Kent. 


“HERE’S  FLOWERS  FOR  YOU; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory  marjoram. 

The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises  weeping;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer.” 


—  Winter's  Tale. 


From  a  Photograph  of  Anne  Hathaway’s 
Cottage:  Loaned  by  the  N.  Y.  Public  Lit 


“THERE’S  FENNEL  for  you,  and  columbines; 
There’s  rue  for  you;  and  here’s  some  for  me, 
We  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o’  Sundays; 

You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. 
There’s  a  daisy; — I  would  give  you 
Some  violets  .  . 


— Hamlet. 


THIS  GARDEN  has  a  world  of  pleasure  in’t. 

— Shakespeare. 


“HERE’S  FLOWERS  FOR  YOU” 


and  larger  ones  developed  in  parks  as  part  of  civic  movement,  as  much 
as  possible  after  the  style  contemporary  with  Shakespeare’s  own. 

Professor  Edmond  Southwick,  of  the  Department  of  New  York 
Parks,  with  a  committee  of  about  eight  others,  has  estimated  that 
there  are  fully  one  hundred  and  forty  different  flowers  that  he  has 
spoken  of  that  could  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Each  flower 
should  be  properly  labeled,  so  that  anyone  who  looks  at  it  may  know 
where  it  is  found  in  Shakespeare  and  what  it  is  used  for.  Such  a 
garden  would  be  a  liberal  education  to  those  who  planted  it,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  look  upon  it,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
but  in  botanical  lore  as  well. 

Perhaps  no  one  movement  has  ever  so  stimulated  interest  in 
garden  planning  as  this  Shakespearian  celebration.  Little  seeds  and 
bulbs  have  come  into  their  own  as  never  before.  Honored  as  they 
have  been  in  his  songs,  they  are  now  to  be  exalted  to  highest  position 
in  actual  gardens. 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  many  of  the  schools  of  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  those  throughout  the  country,  are  arranging  out¬ 
door  dances  upon  the  greens  of  parks  and  villages.  The  dances  will 
be  very  simple  and  the  inexpensive  costumes  will  represent,  for  the 
most  part,  certain  flowers,  and  will  be  made  at  home  by  the  dancers 
themselves.  The  managers  of  the  flower  dances  will  merely  state 
the  color  needed,  and  every  individual  may  devise  the  garment  after 
the  ideal  in  his  or  her  own  mind.  This  gives  them  not  only  an  inter¬ 
est  in  studying  Shakespeare  and  hunting  up  accurate  costumes,  but 
gives  them  knowledge  of  flower  life.  No  happier  plan  for  stimulating 
the  imagination  and  inventiveness  of  children  could  possibly  be  inau¬ 
gurated.  The  dances  will  not  be  of  any  set  type,  but  will  vary  and  be 
more  or  less  original  with  the  idea  of  Shakespeare  underlying  all. 
In  some  of  the  dances  small  children  will  be  dressed  as  vegetables. 
For  instance,  the  tiny  mites  will  be  made  to  look  like  a  row  of  pota¬ 
toes;  three  or  four  feet  high  they  will  be,  with  holes  cut  out  for  the 
arms,  legs  and  head. 

Those  who  are  planning  a  Shakespeare  garden  must  have  a  corner 
for  herbs — rosemary  “for  remembrance,”  hyssop,  rue — “the  herb  of 
grace,”  “sweet  marjoram  of  the  salad,”  “henbane  that  takes  the 
reason  prisoner,”  camomile,  “the  more  it’s  trodden  on  the  faster  it 
grows,”  “saffron  to  color  the  warden’s  pies,”  hemlock  that  “must 
be  digg’d  i’  the  dark,”  a  bank  of  wild  thyme,  sweet  balm,  bitter  worm¬ 
wood,  samphire,  “hot  lavender,  mints  and  savory.” 

And  in  remembrance  of  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  field  there  must 
be  pale  primroses,  clover,  “daisies  pied,”  “the  azured  harebell,” 
“pansies  for  thoughts”  (that  he  also  calls  love-in-idleness),  violets, 
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“the  yellows,  blues,  and  purples,”  crow  flowers 
that  we  call  ragged  robins,  marigolds  “at  the 
sun’s  eye,”  larks-heels  or  delphinium,  lady- 
smocks,  cuckoo  buds  or  butter-cups,  narcissus 
in  memory  of  “he  who  died  to  kiss  his  shadow 
in  a  brook,”  daffodils  “that  come  before  the 
swallow  dares.”  There  must  be  tulips,  aconite  or  monks-hood, 
“oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing,”  and  “cowslips  with  their 
yellow  cheeks.”  As  for  roses,  there  must  be  the  red  and  white, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Damask,  Provencal,  eglantine  or  sweet 
brier.  Near  them  may  be  the  columbine,  honeysuckle  or 
woodbine,  “carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors,”  lilies  wrhite, 
flower-de-luce,  iris  “like  to  a  vagabond  upon  the  stream,” 
myrtle,  poppies,  peony,  “pinks  of  odor  faint”  and  lovely  haw¬ 
thorn. 

An  interesting  departure  would  be  a  garden  of  weeds,  for  he 
says  ‘‘they  are  so  lovely  fair  and  smell’st  so  sweet.”  In  this 
garden  should  be  “thistles,  kecksies,  burrs,”  prickly  furz, 
mandragora  or  mandrake,  harlocks,  hemlocks,  nettles,  cuckoo 
flowers,  fumitory,  fennel,  thorny  brambles,  plantain  “leaf  for 
broken  shins,”  “the  hindering  knot  grass.”  In  some  corner 
should  be  mallow’s,  furz  or  gorse,  “baleful  mistletoe,”  vetches. 
These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  flowrers  that  must  have  place 
in  the  garden.  How  delightful  to  plan  such  a  garden  in  the 
winter  season,  search  out  the  quotations,  and  prepare  them 
upon  markers  against  the  time  when  the  planting  appears  above  the 
earth.  Such  labeling  would  mean  a  sweet  honoring  of  poet  and  flower. 

The  plan  of  the  gardens  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  subject  to  much 
variety  in  the  treatment  of  detail,  was  usually  drawn  up  somewhat 
“His  breath  and  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  Montacute,  having  a  walled-in  forecourt 
GiossUon  the  rose,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  the  forecourt  would  be  an  entrance  gate 
violet”  t0  th<*  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  building,  the  wings  of  which  gave 
— vmu,  ,nd  Adofiu  the  leading  lines  to  the  design.  There  wras  usually  in  the  forecourt 
a  small  lawn,  a  fountain,  or  a  pond.  Before  arriving  at  this  forecourt 
there  was  in  many  cases  a  sort  of  ante-court,  which  seems  to  have 
been  designed  more  for  the  sake  of  dignity  than  for  its  utility.  It 
was  not  the  custom  for  guests  to  alight  at  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house,  and  in  these  cases  they  had  to  traverse  at  least  one  court  on 
their  arrival.  On  one  side  of  the  forecourt  lay  the  base  or  bass  court, 
surrounded  by  the  kitchens,  stables,  and  other  buildings  which  it  was 
intended  to  serve,  and  in  it  was  hidden  away  all  the  untidiness  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  uses,  while  on  the  other  side  were  situated  the  more 
ornamental  pleasure  grounds  and  parterres,  writh  probably  one  small 
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“Lilies  of  all  kinds 
The  flower-de-luce 
being  one.”  —  winter’s  T*i*. 


enclosed  garden  known  as  “my  lady’s” 
garden,  a  survival  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

Overlooking  the  garden,  and  generally  next 
to  the  house,  would  be  the  terrace,  usually  some 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  as  at  Bramshill  and 
Bradford-on-Avon,  and  of  considerable  length, 
with  perhaps  an  arbor  at  either  end.  The  ter¬ 
race  would  be  protected  by  a  balustrade  either 
of  detached  banisters  or  of  a  design  pierced  in 
stone,  and  from  it  flights  of  steps  would  lead  to 
the  broad  sanded  walks  dividing  the  parterres 
into  several  subdivisions,  which  were  again  di¬ 
vided  by  narrow  paths  into  smaller  designs. 

The  general  shape  of  such  a  garden  would  be 
square,  a  shape  which  would  commend  itself  to 
the  taste  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
times  as  being  that  adopted  in  classic  ages, 
for  the  antique  garden  was  designed  in  a 
square  with  enclosures  of  trellis- work,  espa¬ 
liers  and  clipped  box 
hedges,  regularly  orna¬ 
mented  with  statuary,  fountains  and  vases. 
The  square  shape  was  common  to  the  Italian 
and  French  gardens  also.  Bacon,  in  his  es¬ 
say,  says:  “The  garden  is  best  to  be  square, 
encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a 
Stately  Arched  Hedge;  the  Arches  to  be  upon 
Pillars  of  Carpenters  work  some  ten  foot  high, 
and  six  feet  broad,  and  the  Spaces  between 
of  the  same  Dimension  with  the  breadth  of 
the  Arch.  Over  the  Arches  let  there  be  an 
Entire  Hedge,  of  some  four  foot  high,  framed 
also  upon  Carpenters  work,  and  upon  the 
upper  Hedge,  over  every  Arch,  a  little  Tur¬ 
ret  with  a  Belly,  enough  to  receive  a  Cage 
of  Birds,  and  over  every  space  between  the 
Arches  some  other  little  Figure,  with  broad 
plates  of  round  Coloured  Glass,  gilt,  for  the 
sun  to  play  upon.”  The  essay  is  quoted  at  length 
in  “The  Praise  of  Gardens.” 

Bacon  also  recommends  the  construction  of 
alleys  at  the  sides  of  the  garden,  excepting  those 
sides  which  command  a  view  over  the  surround- 


“But 
pleasures 
are  like 
poppies 
spread.” 
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ing  country.  He  goes  on  to  say:  “For  the  ordering  of  the  ground 
within  the  great  hedge,  I  leave  it  to  Variety  of  Device.  Advis¬ 
ing  nevertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into,  first  it 
be  not  too  busie  or  full  of  Work;  wherein  I  for  my  part  do  not  like 
Images  cut  out  in  Juniper  or  other  garden-stuif,  they  are  for  Children. 
Little  low  Hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some  pretty  Pyramids,  I 
like  well;  and  in  some  places  Fair  Columns  upon  frames  of  Carpenter 
Work.  I  would  also  have  the  Alleys  spacious  and  fair.”  He  ap¬ 
proves  of  fountains,  but  not  of  pools;  these,  he  says,  “mar  all,  and 
make  the  Garden  unwholesome  and  full  of  Flies  and  Frogs.”  This 
essay  of  Bacon’s  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the  national  taste,  and 
should  be  studied  as  such.  It  must  not  be  taken  as  an  exact  picture 
of  the  formal  gardens  of  his  day,  but  this  does  not  lessen  its  value  as 
explaining  the  general  motives  of  formal  gardening  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  notable  gardens  of  this  period,  says  Charles 
Holme,  was  that  at  Theobald’s  for  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  begun  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  from  the  description  of  it,  written  by 
the  German  traveller,  Hentzner,  who  published  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  an  account  of  his  visit  to  England,  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  quite  closely  to  the  Italian  lines.  "Close  to  the  pal¬ 
ace,”  he  writes,  “is  a  garden  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  so  that 
anyone  in  a  boat  may  wander  to  and  fro  among  the  fruit-groves  with 
great  pleasure  to  himself.  There  you  will  find  various  trees  and  herbs, 
labyrinths  made  with  great  pains,  a  fountain  of  springing  water,  of 
white  marble  columns,  too,  and  pyramids  placed  about  the  garden — 
some  of  wood,  some  of  stone.  We  were  afterwards  taken  to  the 
garden-house  by  the  gardener,  and  saw  in  the  ground  floor,  which  is 
circular  in  shape,  twelve  figures  of  Roman  Emperors,  in  white  marble, 
and  a  table  of  Lydian  stone.”  Sir  William  Temple’s  description  of 

(Confined  on  page  678 ) 


“The  fairest  flower  o’  the  season  are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors.” 

— Winter’s  Tale. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  GARDENS,  WITH  THEIR  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  GARDENERS:  BY 
WARREN  H.  MILLER 


To  be  read  in  connection  with  Shakespeare’s  Gardens. 

these  English  gardens,  the  points  that  strike  the 
American  as  different  and  altogether  unusual  at  home 
are:  the  extensive  use  of  begonias — scarlet,  yellow, 
rose  and  orange,  in  masses  as  fillers;  the  immense  size 
and  variety  of  the  Spencer  giant  sweet  peas,  a  single 
plant  growing  on  a  pair  of  poles  six  feet  high  often 
forming  a  garden  feature  in  itself;  the  use  of  violas  (a 
large  violet  resembling  a  solid  color  pansy);  the  many  varieties  of 
dwarf  lobelias  as  borders  and  fillers ;  and  the  adherence  to  pattern  and 
design,  not  only  in  beds  but  along  walls  and  borders  where  we  are 
wont  to  place  such  plants  as  hollyhocks,  digitalis  and  phlox  in  great 
formless  blocks  and  masses.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  apt  to  become 
somewhat  stiff  and  monotonous,  as  our  own  garden  photographs  often 
show,  and,  if  arranged  haphazard  as  if  left  to  Nature,  the  result  is 
more  often  a  confused  jumble  of  color  than  anything  else.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  practice  as  at  Hampton  Court,  where  the  main  garden  walls 
extend  in  immense  wings  of  some  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  castle,  both  of  these  pitfalls  have  been  avoided  by  arranging  the 
wall  display  in  a  regular  recurring  pattern  of  floral  bays,  maybe 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

The  wall  bed  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  bays  are  accentuated  by 
points  or  clumps  of  tall  double  hollyhocks,  with  some  such  feature  as 
large  Shasta  daisy  bushes,  kochias  or  bushed  chrysanthemums  extend¬ 
ing  out  on  the  point  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  border.  The  hollows 
between  are  filled  with  phlox  and  asters— and  such  phlox!  Four  feet 
high  and  of  every  conceivable  shade  of  color,  in  solid  banks,  scarlets, 
maroons,  blues,  lavenders,  whites.  The  low  front  border  will  be 
found  in  colored  carpets  of  deep  blue,  light  blue,  mauve,  yellow  and 
white  formed  of  violas,  spotted  snapdragons,  or  the  various  dwarf 
lobelias.  Nothing  monotonous  about  it  anywhere,  and  a  chance 
every  twenty  feet  to  show  off  some  striking  plant,  some  unique  pride 
of  the  garden.  We  have  been  taught  to  imitate  Nature  in  our  wall 
garden  arrangements,  to  let  things  just  grow,  so  long  as  it  be  in  solid 
masses  of  color.  The  Englishman  does  not  dispute  this  view,  he 
simply  plants  his  way,  with  the  hand  of  law  and  order  everywhere 
apparent— even  in  wall  beds — and  lets  the  effects  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  culture  of  begonias  seems  to  have  become  of  late  a  veritable 
craze  among  our  English  cousins.  Dahlias  you  will  find  in  all  sorts 
of  bizarre  colors  and  immense  single  flowers  like  pinwheels  in  living 
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color,  but  these  English  begonias  appear  to  be  all  flower,  great  single 
blooms  four  inches  across,  magnificent  bed  fillers,  and  available  in 
white,  scarlet,  rose,  orange  and  yellow.  In  following  Shakespeare’s 
walk  across  the  fields  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage  about  two  miles  away  in  the  country — a  walk  that  Shake¬ 
speare  often  took  when  he  went  courting  her — I  passed  through  whole 
fields  devoted  to  begonia  raising,  from  seed.  The  tubers  of  these 
are  sold  in  the  market  at  sixty -two  cents  a  dozen,  Semperflorens,  Rex, 
Double  Extra-fine,  and  the  new  fringed  varieties  being  favorites. 
They  go  in  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  tulips  are  out,  and  give  a  floral 
display  through  July  and  August. 

I  saw  little  of  the  sweet  pea  in  heterogeneous  masses  such  as  we 
often  plant  them  at  home.  Rather  the  rule  for  Spencers  seemed  to 
be  a  single  plant,  or  two  of  them,  grown  on  a  couple  of  slender  poles 
which  arch  and  cross  at  the  top  at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  English  have  found  that  they  do  better  that  way  than  on  chicken 
wire  fencing,  and  each  separate  pea  vine  gets  a  chance  to  put  forth 
its  best  floral  display.  A  great  many  sorts  are  picotee  or  fringed, 
both  in  wings  and  standard;  we  call  them  the  “waved”  sorts  at  home. 
Used  in  front  of  hollyhock  backgrounds,  and  scattered  through  the 
“Old  English”  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  and  Calderstones,  I  made 
note  of  the  following  list  of  sweet  peas  as  particularly  fine:  Lord 
Nelson,  rich  dark  blue;  *Tennant  Spencer,  purple  mauve;  *Thomas 
Stevenson,  orange  scarlet;  *Evelyn  Hemus,  primrose  buff  pink  edge; 
^Florence  Nightingale,  rich  lavender;  *Countess  Spencer,  pale  pink 
picotee;  Black  Knight  Spencer,  deep  maroon  picotee;  *Maud  Holmes, 
sunproof  crimson;  ^Florence  Morse  Spencer,  bluish  pink;  *Helen 
Lewis,  orange  standards,  pink  wings;  ^Primrose  Spencer,  primrose 
picotee;  *  America  Spencer,  crimson  on  white  ground  picotee;  *  White 
Spencer,  pure  white,  wavy  standard;  Flora  Morton  Spencer,  bright 
blue  picotee;  *John  Ingham,  rich  rose  picotee.  All  the  sorts  listed 
in  our  catalogues  have  asterisks. 

The  viola  is  rather  an  unusual  plant  with  us,  yet  it  has  its  place 
which  cannot  be  filled  by  its  cousin,  the  pansy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  flowers  in  solid  color,  making  it  an  unsatisfactory  filler.  The 
viola  however  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fillers  in  England;  in  the 
foreground,  in  borders,  in  between  the  larger  plants  in  beds,  in  rock¬ 
eries  and  the  like.  The  outside  border  of  most  beds  is  either  of  sweet 
alyssum,  white  or  yellow,  or  of  dwarf  lobelia,  deep  blue,  purple, 
violet  and  white.  The  effect  is  of  a  low  dark-green  background  of 
leaves  thickly  stippled  with  the  small,  colored  flowers.  Sweet  alys¬ 
sum  grows  a  solid  color,  hiding  its  own  leaves,  the  height  averaging 
some  four  inches.  Of  the  violas  particularly  noted,  Cornuta  Admira- 
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tion,  a  deep  blue,  Golden  Gem,  Mauve  Queen,  and  Snowflake  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  and  I  bought  some  seed  packets  of  them  for 
cultivation  at  home;  while  lobelia,  Pumila  Magnifica  (a  blue  dwarf), 
Speciosa  Crystal  Palace  Compacta  (deep  blue  dwarf),  and  Compacta 
Alba  (a  white  dwarf),  were  noted,  particularly  in  Shakespeare’s  New 
Place  gardens — of  which  more  presently. 

Of  Old  English  gardens  I  saw  many  charming  examples,  crowded 
with  detail  worth  introduction  on  our  side  of  the  water.  In  the  small 
private  places  the  entire  rectangle  bounded  by  the  garden  walls  was 
worked  up  in  this  style  and  even  the  great  gardens  at  Hampton  Court, 
Calderstones,  Kew,  Kensington  and  Green  Place  each  had  its  sacred 
rectangle  set  apart  from  all  the  other  magnificences  and  devoted  to 
the  essential  features  of  an  “Old  English”  garden- — with  none  of 
Shakespeare’s  flowers  omitted !  For  this  garden  is  your  Englishman’s 
private  playground.  It  must  contain  his  tea  house  for  that  inevitable 
five  o’clock  function,  his  sun  dial  to  check  up  the  household  clocks, 
his  fountain  for  restfulness  and  the  refreshing  of  the  summer  air,  his 
rose  bowers  and  shady  nooks,  and  his  collection  of  old-fashioned  and 
unique  plants.  If  possible  the  greenhouse  and  tool  house  are  placed 
somewhere  else — here  is  only  for  finished  beauty  with  all  traces  of  the 
workmanship  covered  up.  Even  in  small  places  the  greenhouse  and 
tool  house  will  be  found  built  against  the  wall,  set  apart  from  the  holy 
precincts  of  the  tea  garden  by  shrubbery  or  hedge.  In  general  the 
tea  house  will  be  found  at  one  end,  commanding  a  vista  of  fountain 
circle,  sun  dial,  and  rear  porch  of  the  house;  the  fountain  forms  the 
central  point  in  the  garden  and  all  the  vistas  frame  it;  the  sun  dial 
may  be  set  horizontally  on  a  pedestal  in  a  circular  point  of  the 
walks,  or  set  vertically  in  the  south-facing  garden  wall,  framed  in 
rambler  roses;  sometimes  it  is  on  the  south  wall  of  the  house  itself 
if  this  forms  one  side  of  the  garden.  Rose  trees,  rambler  rose,  May 
poles,  and  bowered  seats  of  climbing  roses  are  much  in  evidence,  as 
are  also  isolated  sweet  pea  plants  on  tall  crossed  poles,  encountered 
here  and  there  along  the  walks,  and  the  fountain  pool,  with  maybe 
a  lagoon  of  still  water  extending  each  way  from  it,  is  both  aquarium 
and  water  garden. 

At  Hampton  Court  a  little  formal  gardening  is  allowed  to  intrude, 
for  in  the  place  of  the  tea  house  at  the  end  of  the  garden  is  a  dense 
bower  of  clipped  yew,  forming  a  veritable  green  cave,  in  front  of  which 
is  placed  a  life-sized  replica  in  marble  of  the  Venus  de  Medici;  but  as 
a  rule  formal  gardening,  clipped  yew  labyrinths,  and  the  like  are 
studiously  left  out  of  the  Old  English  gardens.  The  fountain  at 
Hampton  Court  rises  out  of  a  sap-green  water-loving  bush  of  feathery 
foliage,  and  cascades  over  it  in  brilliant  drops  which  flash  and  sparkle 
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THE  HARDY  BOR¬ 
DERS  of  perennials  inter¬ 
spersed  with  small  annuals 
arranged  around  the  grass 
path  are  a  garden  possibil¬ 
ity  for  America  as  well  as 
for  England. 

Fortunately  the  common 
flowers  of  both  countries 
cannot  be  excelled  in 
beauty  by  any  created  hy¬ 
brid. 

Flowers  with  sweet  fa¬ 
miliar  names  should  be 
planted  in  clusters  instead 
of  formal  rows. 


ROCK  GARDENS  such 
as  the  one  shown  below  al¬ 
most  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  after  once  started: 
In  such  a  garden  can  grow 
a  tangle  of  plants  depend¬ 
ing  upon  nourishment 
found  in  decaying  rock:  It 
may  be  built  upon  a  hill¬ 
side  or  piled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  wall. 

Arabis,  sedum,  poppies, 
ferns,  mignonette,  dwarf 
phlox,  etc.,  will  establish 
themselves  in  colonies. 


IN  THIS  JULY  BORDER 
may  be  found  several  specimens 
of  delphinium,  iris,  white  mal¬ 
low,  saxifrage  and  campanulas; 
white  phlox  is  also  there. 

No  English  garden  is  consid¬ 
ered  complete  without  the  hardy 
border:  Begonias  are  often  used 
in  such  an  arrangement  because 
of  the  marvelous  masses  of 
color  they  produce. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  border  containing 
only  the  flowers  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays. 


OVER  THE  PALING 
FENCE  of  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage  seen  below,  hang  York 
and  Lancaster  roses:  Against 
the  house  is  the  eglantine. 

This  picture  shows  the  garden 
in  winter’s  garb  and  before  its 
full  quota  of  Shakespeare’s  blos¬ 
soms,  with  which  the  garden  is 
filled  in  summertime,  were 
growing. 


LINDEN  WALKS  as 
are  shown  at  the  right  with 
well  ordered  tangle  of  un¬ 
derbrush  recalling  stately 
kings’  gardens  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  part 
of  England. 

This  photograph  is  of 
Addison’s  Walk,  Oxford, 
and  the  still  waters  of  a 
narrow  pool  parallel  this 
walk  for  many  rods. 


ROSE  GARDENS  in 
England  such  as  the  one 
shown  below  seem  to  be¬ 
long  only  to  stately  pal¬ 
aces:  The  artificial  formal¬ 
ity  produced  by  outlined 
beds,  brick  pavements, 
urns  and  statuary  do  not 
belong  so  well  to  the 
American  estates. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  GARDENERS 


I  did  not  see  any  rose  gardens  that  compared  with  Sans  Souci  or 
Versailles.  I  do  not  care  exceedingly  for  rustic  work  in  connection 
with  rose  designs,  preferring  the  more  formal  lattice,  or  else  columned 
arch  and  stone.  The  ones  I  chanced  upon  were  very  pretty ;  arranged 
in  arches,  festoons  and  bowers  of  climbing  roses  on  rustic  framework 
with  the  teas  and  hybrids  set  out  in  various  beds  cut  in  the  superb 
English  turf.  One  missed,  however,  the  delicate  color  and  design  of 
French  rose  lattice,  or  the  still  more  formal  white  marble  to  set  off 
the  green  rose  foliage.  These  English  designs  were  too  green  and 
brown  because  of  the  rustic  frames  and  the  blooms  did  not  appear  so 
numerous  as  with  us. 

Including  brick,  concrete  and  tile  the  glory  of  the  gardens  through¬ 
out  England  is  their  perfect  blend  of  well-aged  stone  with  natural 
plant  growth.  Because  of  its  perishable  nature,  wood  in  any  form- 
fence,  lattice,  bench  or  edging— can  never  give  the  satisfactory  per¬ 
manency  of  mineral  construction.  Plant  life  is  essentially  hostile  to 
all  carpenter  work,  while  it  will  cling  lovingly  to  anything  brick  or 
stone,  beautifying  it  with  its  mosses,  while  tiny  uninvited  growths  of 
all  sorts  will  gain  a  foothold  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  beseeching 
by  their  very  beauty  to  be  allowed  to  remain  and  live.  That  same 
solid  wall  is  a  back-stop  for  the  sun’s  rays,  making  the  wall  beds 
warm  by  reflected  heat  besides  sheltering  them  from  chill  winds: 
the  wall  surface  is  fair  growing  ground  for  ivy  or  creeper;  fruit  trees 
trained  along  it  will  yield  mightily,  and  it  forms  one  side  of  the  green¬ 
house,  tool  house  and  summer  house,  sometimes  a  corner  of  the  wall 
forming  two  sides  of  the  latter. 

Once  possessed  of  that  wall,  Nature  will  do  her  own  decorating 
of  it  with  very  little  encouragement,  and  then  stone  flagging  and 
edging,  concrete  foundation  work  and  brick  for  all  minor  construction 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  natural  weathering  and  plant 
growth  soon  incorporate  them  into  the  garden. 

One  English  private  garden  in  Stratford-on-Avon  that  I  was 
privileged  to  see  was  particularly  rich  in  its  blend  of  stone  and  plant 
work.  Its  area  was  about  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet,  much  the 
same  size  as  the  backyard  of  the  average  American  suburban  plot, 
but  this  garden  was  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  owner  and  his  family. 
The  house— four  hundred  years  old,  in  English  beam  and  brick- 
rambled  across  the  street  front;  and  the  wall  seven  feet  high  extended 
entirely  around  the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  property.  In  the 
northeast  comer  was  the  greenhouse,  about  ten  by  eighteen  feet, 
which  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  annuals  for  the  garden 
plots— the  heart  of  the  garden,  so  to  speak;  and,  about  half-way  along 
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PAINTING  WAR:  BY  EGERIA  CALVERT: 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  PIC¬ 
TURES  MADE  AT  THE  FRONT 


O  over  to  the  Gare  de  l’Est  where  the  rank  and  file, 
the  men  of  France,  come  in  by  hundreds  after  a  year’s 
absence  in  Champagne;  look  at  the  reality  of  those 
well  worn  vareuses  and  coarse  capotes,  buttoned  be¬ 
neath  faces  of  humble  mold,  determination  marked 
in  their  every  bronzed  line,  strengthened  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  like  the  less  frequently  occurring  head  of  refiner 
type,  by  this  year  of  tragic  reflection.  Or  again,  watch  the 
same  men  in  the  almost  more  impressive  moment  of  departure 
after  their  “four  days”  are  over.  “Can  these  people  possibly  be 
those  excitable  Latins,  those  overstrung,  demonstrative  Parisiens?” 
I  am  sure  you  would  say  as  you  realized  that  the  goodbyes  exchanged 
between  those  men  in  the  well-worn  vareuses  and  coarse  capotes  (now 
cleaned  and  brushed  to  a  degree)  and  the  women  and  children  who 
stand  beside  them  may  be  goodbye  until  eternity.  The  tension  in 
the  air  almost  makes  your  heart  stop  beating,  but  that  all-enveloping, 
intangible  sign  is  the  only  one  to  tell  you  that  there  is  anything  un¬ 
usual  going  on.  Such  decency,  such  dignity!  No  brawling,  no  scenes! 
To  a  little  woman  who  showed  symptoms  of  tears  I  heard  her  com¬ 
panion  say,  as  he  pulled  his  shoulders  up  and  straightened  his  kepi 
down  over  his  eyes:  “Remember,  I’m  a  soldier  again.” 

When  you  have  looked  upon  scenes  like  this,  when  you  have  stood 
in  awe  before  the  enduring  magnificence  of  the  people  of  Rheims,  as 
1  did  in  the  month  of  August  past — I  want  to  say,  as  I  had  the  honor 
of  doing — there  is  no  need  of  protestation  for  the  new  era  which 
history  ever  forces  into  the  wake  of  fertilizing  destruction. 

It  began  for  us  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  battle  of  Charleroi. 
After  the  fifty-four-hour  march  therefrom,  a  young  painter,  Berne- 
Belleeour,  found  himself  "reformed”  in  the  caserne  of  his  regiment  at 
Fontainebleau,  with  nothing  to  do  but  ponder  upon  the  scenes  from 
which  illness  had  separated  him — the  which  he  decided  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to,  at  any  cost.  He  asked  for  a  “permission”  and  got  it.  Some¬ 
where  in  Fontainebleau  he  found  an  old  bicycle,  and  as  fast  as  his 
tired  legs  could  w^ork  its  creaky  propellers,  he  brought  himself  up 
with  the  body  of  the  army,  then  advancing  on  the  Marne.  Just 
how  Monsieur  Berne-Bellecour  got  past  those  sentinels  is  almost  un¬ 
believable;  for  my  own  part,  1  would  rather  look  a  dozen  frank, 
cyclopic  cannon  in  the  eye  than  to  meet  the  two  accusing  optics  of 
a  single  suspicious  sentinel.  A  French  uniform,  a  livret  militaire  and 
the  fact  of  a  man  in  soldier’s  clothes  going  toward  the  fight  instead 
of  away  from  it,  may  count  for  something  in  a  war  zone;  however,  he 
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SOLDIER  LEAVING  THE  TRENCHES: 
From  a  painting  by  J.  Berne-Bellecour. 


LA  VIERGE  PENCHE-ALBERT: 
From  a  painting  by  Charles  Hoffbauer. 


THE  BARRICADE:  From  a 
painting  by  Charles  Hoffbauer. 


ROADSIDE  SHRINE  used  as  barri¬ 
cade:  From  a  drawing  by  Lucien  Jonas. 


PAINTING  WAR 


managed  it;  in  two  or  three  days  the  first  stage  of  a  pretty  feat  of 
adventure  was  accomplished. 

AND  what  did  this  young  painter-fellow  do  when  he  got  within 
sight  of  the  great  fight?  When  he  took  his  stand  within  some 
friendly  clump  of  trees,  what  was  it  that  he  sought  to  record 
in  his  faithful  sketch  book?  Was  it  a  general  with  acorn-covered 
cap  basking  beneath  an  unfurled  tricolor;  or  clashing  charges  of 
cuirassiers,  gold  breasted ;  or  dazzling,  cubic  puzzles  of  ever-marching 
legions?  No,  no;  as  he  stood  beneath  some  friendly  clump  of  trees 
during  those  long  autumn  days,  with  the  most  economic  box  of 
colors  that  a  painter  ever  depended  upon  poised  before  him,  he 
recorded  in  his  ever-faithful  sketch  book  a  wounded  comrade  limping 
away  from  the  trenches  over  the  shining,  slippery  ground;  or  perhaps 
another  who  had  paused  in  the  twilight  to  raise  his  kepi  by  a  rough, 
white  cross  that  bore  a  familiar  number;  or  again,  it  might  be  a  brown 
field  with  the  setting  sun  reflected  on  an  humble  cottage,  deserted, 
devastated— simple  human  things,  not  official  war  paintings,  were 
recorded  in  that  sketch  book  of  Rerne-Bellecour’s.  I’ve  seen  it! 

As  he  worked,  our  soldier-painter  often  recalled  a  war  painting — 
non-official  we  might  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  term — which  you  too 
may  remember.  Browsing  about  the  Luxembourg  Gallerie,  you 
stopped,  in  the  room  next  to  the  entrance,  before  a  big  light-flooded 
canvas  by  a  master-brush,  a  scene  of  slim,  bare  poplar  trees,  outlined 
against  a  sky  so  luminous  that  a  mist  of  smoke  did  not  succeed  in 
veiling  it;  a  thick-set  white  horse  standing  in  the  foreground  carried 
a  boy  whose  bare  head  dropped  upon  his  breast.  How  sternly, 
simply  real  it  seemed!  “Coin  de  Bataille”  it  was  called,  painted 
by  Charles  Hoffbauer  in  nineteen-four. 

That  picture  was  an  innovation  in  war  painting;  Delacroix  has 
shown  himself  less  untrammeled  here,  surely  less  convincing;  it  was 
as  real  in  matter  as  a  photograph,  but  in  spirit  always  the  picture. 
From  Meaux  to  Epernay,  Berne-Bellecour  saw  Hoffbauer’s  “Coin  de 
Bataille.”  Where  was  the  man  who  had  stolen  that  march  on  time? 
His  loyal  confrere  had  last  heard  of  him  in  America,  but  every  French¬ 
man  was  now  in  France.  The  upshot  wels  a  trip  to  Paris  to  seek  him. 

At  the  Invaiides— at  the  Musee  des  Invalides  to  be  exact — Berne- 
Bellecour  found  old  General  Niox  and  confessed  his  crime. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  keep  out  of  trouble  all  these  weeks?” 
asked  the  General. 

“My  plan  was  a  homely  one,”  replied  the  painter.  “The  worst 
that  could  happen  to  me  was  to  be  court  martialed  and  that  I  knew  I 
did  not  merit.  For  the  rest,  I  was  willing  to  run  the  risk.  When  the 
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day’s  work  went  well  in  the  field,  I  showed  myself;  when  it  did  not, 
I  laid  low.  Nothing  more  complicated,  mon  General,  than  the  bald¬ 
est  knowledge  of  human  weakness.” 

THEN  he  unfolded  a  plan  that  the  turn  in  the  war’s  nature  made 
feasible.  He  pleaded  that  a  few  fellow-painters  might  be 
granted  'permissions  from  the  trenches  to  visit  with  him  some 
of  those  scenes  which  have  made  history  in  France  during  the  past 
year.  He  asked  for  Hoffbauer,  whom  he  learned  had  left  off  decorat¬ 
ing  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall  in  Richmond,  U.  S.  A.,  to  hasten 
to  a  trench  in  Champagne;  for  Jonas,  who  was  at  Soissons,  and  for 
Flameng,  who  was  in  the  North. 

And  for  once  an  old  soldier  listened  to  reason.  France  will  owe 
to  the  perception  of  General  Niox  together  with  that  of  Monsieur 
Berne-Bellecour  a  record,  invaluable  in  its  unique  sincerity,  of  this 
transition  in  her  history  as  well  as  in  her  art. 

In  his  method,  Berne-Bellecour  has  broken  as  far  away  from  the 
precepts  of  his  master  Detaille  as  it  is  possible  for  two  divergent 
points  of  the  same  range  to  be.  The  direct  antithesis  of  the  dapper 
creatures  by  Detaille  is  this  simple  figure  by  his  pupil,  as  unaffectedly 
named  as  it  is  painted:  “Wounded  Soldier  Leaving  the  Trenches.” 
A  technique  for  describing  wet  earth,  that  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
work  of  any  other  painter,  adds  a  new  point  of  interest  to  the  artist’s 
feeling  for  the  setting. 

Lucien  Jonas  finds  symbolism  at  every  turn,  symbolism  without 
sentimentality;  his  medium,  fusain  or  colored  crayon  by  preference, 
together  with  his  rapid  way  of  working,  holding  back  any  such  ten¬ 
dency,  if  it  ever  existed.  There  is  a  vigor  in  his  stroke,  a  power  in 
his  conception  entirely  unexpected  in  the  subjects  that  seek  him — 
yes,  we  feel  convinced  by  his  utter  unconsciousness  that  he  has  never 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  look  for  this  “Roadside  Shrine  used  as  Barri¬ 
cade”  or  any  of  the  other  paintings.  His  portrait  sketches  of  many 
generals  and  more  officers  of  the  army  of  Joffre  revealing  in  a  single, 
instantaneous  line  these  hardest  working  men  of  the  hour. 

Those  who  know  the  work  of  Charles  Hoffbauer  (recently  become 
Corporal  Hoffbauer)  in  the  museums  of  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  or  in  his  exhibitions  at  Knoedler’s,  will  find  in  his  most 
recent  output  an  increase  of  strength  in  that  flexibility  of  brushwork 
which  characterizes  it,  while  his  color,  if  a  trifle  less  poetic  than  in  the 
days  of  the  mystic  “Sur  les  Toits,’’  has  gained  in  depth  and  purity. 
Ever  the  ardent  student  of  eliiaroscura,  he  shows  us  the  trench  scene: 
at  daybreak,  in  moonlight,  in  camp-light,  drifting  from  one  to  the 
other  with  an  intensity  of  enjoyment  akin  to  that  of  the  musician 
transposing  his  theme. 
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DAWN,  all  violet  and  rose,  changes  a  humble,  ruined  hamlet 
into  an  opal.  This  picture,  which  in  many  hands  might  have 
become  over-melodious,  derives  great  vigor  through  daring 
glints  of  yellow  and  the  aggressive  forms  of  its  crumbling  walls;  a 
spring  flower  rising  from  the  white-cross-marked  grave  of  the  soldier 
tempts  one  to  give  the  name  of  Resurrection  to  the  deserted  scene, 
which  takes  its  title  “The  Barricade,”  from  a  cob-web  of  barbed 
wires  in  the  foreground.  A  rarely  big  picture,  in  subject  and  render¬ 
ing,  is  contained  in  the  limits  of  this  eight  by  twelve  slip  of  Watman 
board. 

Under  a  sky  steely  wet,  a  train  of  leaden  gray  gun  carriages, 
ploughing  through  the  mud  of  Albert’s  highway,  seems  especially 
detailed  there  in  order  to  throw  into  relief  the  warm,  red  ruins  along¬ 
side,  washed  clean  by  the  descending  torrents  like  the  slender  virgin 
who  leans  from  the  high  church  tower,  a  delicate,  slanting  ray  of 
rain-washed  gold:  “La  Vierge  Penche  a  Albert.” 

The  mural  decoration,  which  awaits  Mr.  Hoffbauer’s  return  at 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Museum  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  need  not 
regret  this  break  in  its  accomplishing. 

I  think,  though  few  in  number,  that  these  examples  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commission  Militaire  of  the  Musee  des 
Invalides,  work  which  has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  gleaned 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  art.  Imagine  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  those  painters  who  have  participated  in  it!  Yet,  the  story 
goes,  that  one  at  least  among  them  returned  to  the  monotony  of  his 
trench  life  some  weeks  since  by  his  own  request.  The  remaining 
permissions  are  also  over  now,  the  curator  of  the  Invalides  has  gath¬ 
ered  in  his  multi-colored  harvest,  and  it  has  not  only  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  anticipate  the  public  in  seeing  the  collection,  but  also  to  obtain 
first  reproductions  of  several  of  the  works. 
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BEHOLD!  A  wind  asleep! 

Let  him  lie  quiet  you  quick-leaping  grasses, 
You  weathen  boughs,  bursting  in  pride  of  buds. 
He  lieth,  happed  and  lulled  by  magic  masses 
Chanted  low  in  the  earth  by  hidden  floods 
That  through  rock  channels  creep. 


Asleep!  And  very  old! 

A  palsied  piping  giant,  thin  and  frore, 

No  more  he  girdles  Earth  in  anger  wild, 
Harrying  clouds  and  fleets  with  thunderous  roar, 
But  shrills  as  fretful  as  a  puling  child, 

Left  frightened,  lone,  and  cold. 


He  hath  confessed! 

The  Star  of  Stars  bent  down  amazed  to  listen. 
What  time  his  gusty  brethren  round  him  stood, 
With  doubting  ears,  and  mocking  eyes  a-glisten, 
Taunting  him  with  the  ruth  that  shamed  the  blood 
But  envying  his  rest. 

****** 

Ravager  of  East  and  West, 

Fate-driven,  star-sliriven, 

Let  him  rest ! 


Martha  McCulloch -Williams 


A  LOVELY  INFORMAL  GARDEN: 
GINIA  S.  FREDERICK 


BY  VIR- 


jOME  of  these  pictures  will  show,  in  a  feeble  way,  the 
beauty  of  a  border  of  four  o’clocks.  Never  having 
grown  this  flower  before  we  were  amazed  at  its  beauty, 
as  were  our  friends,  neighbors  and  passersby.  The 
border  shown,  has  forty  plants  in  it,  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  there  is  another  shorter  row  elsewhere  in 
this  garden,  all  of  them  having  been  grown  from  a  five 
cent  packet  of  seed.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April ; 
transplanted  later  the  plants  bloomed  all  of  July  and,  near  the 
end  of  August  continue  to  be  a  mass  of  flowers.  One  neighbor  flings 
open  her  bedroom  window  early  every  morning,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
mosaic  of  color  on  the  green  background.  The  fragrance  is  perhaps 
best  of  all  as  we  enjoy  it  in  the  evening  from  our  porch.  It  is  not 
exaggerating  to  say  that  the  exquisite  perfume  is  wafted  for  half  a 
block  to  our  neighbors. 

These  particular  four  o’clocks  have  grown  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty -three  inches  high,  two  or  three  even  grew  to  forty  inches.  In 
color  we  have  wonderful  shades  of  cream,  white  and  yellow,  white, 
pure  yellow;  pale  pink,  cerise  and  old  red;  nothing  objectionable  but 
entirely  desirable.  Next  year  we  plan  to  have  twice  as  many. 

The  lawn  was  acquired  on  the  first  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen :  the  pictures  show  the  quick  results,  these  photographs  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  in  August  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  Old 
buildings  were  torn  down,  and  nearly  two  months  were  consumed  in 
getting  ready  to  plant.  The  arch  was  an  old  doorway  with  brick 
fireplaces  on  either  side.  This  we  left  stand,  shaping  it  into  an  arch 
for  several  reasons;  it  broke  the  flatness  of  the  lawn  and  gave  a 
reason  for  the  necessary  walk  leading  down  to  a  low  building  used 
as  laundry,  woodhouse  and  the  like.  At  the  back  of  the  arch  is  con¬ 
cealed  a  hydrant,  a  real  necessity  throughout  the  summer. 

The  wichuraiana,  evergreen  gem  and  gardenia  roses,  also  an  am- 
pelopsis  were  planted  over  the  arch,  and  it  is  now  entirely  covered. 
At  the  rear  is  a  lattice  above  a  solid  fence,  on  the  dividing  line.  That 
is  almost  covered  with  clematis  paniculata,  with  a  planting  at  base 
of  the  big  mallows  in  white  and  pink  shades.  In  front  of  the  mallows 
are  perennial  phloxes  in  white  and  pink,  rose  pink  and  white  with 
pink  eye.  In  front  of  the  phloxes  are  peonies,  also  in  white  and  pink 
shades,  with  auratum  and  speciosum  lilies  between.  This  peony 
planting  is  carried  out  extensively  on  the  north  side  which  brings  the 
whole  plan  in  harmony. 

A  continuation  of  this  white  and  pink  planting  is  carried  across 
the  long,  low  building  not  shown  in  pictures.  A  row  of  bush  peonies 
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is  in  line  with  the  other  peonies  described,  and  in  front  of  this  planting 
is  a  row  of  white  August  or  day  lilies — between  these,  two  rows  of 
pink  cannas  were  planted  and  the  accidental  and  crowning  touch 
was  added  by  a  falling  mass  of  white  self-sown  cosmos;  it  came  into 
bloom  early  in  August,  it  softens  the  lines  of  the  cannas  and  makes  a 
dainty  feathery  background  for  the  white  day  lilies.  Its  near  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  south  is  a  group  of  white  hydrangea  and  looking  another 
direction  are  pink  and  white  dahlias,  Augusta  and  America  gladiolas, 
masses  of  Boltonia  and  starry  white  asters. 

The  value  of  annual  planting  is  shown  in  the  asters  coming  into 
bloom  at  the  base  of  the  white  and  green  lattice.  Back  of  the  asters 
are  more  pink  and  white  peonies  and  lilies,  with  the  lovely  rose,  silver 
moon,  already  nearly  covering  the  lattice.  There  are  big  peony  plants 
at  the  base  of  the  arch,  and  the  bird-bath  shown  is  set  in  a  circular 
bed,  edged  with  flat  stones,  from  the  old  house;  this  bed  is  filled  with 
German  iris  similar  to  the  ones  in  the  iris  borders  on  the  north  side. 
This  circle  of  iris  is  edged  with  sweet  alyssum.  The  iris  harmony  is 
further  carried  out  on  the  south  side  in  a  wide  border  not  shown.  At 
the  base  of  the  porch  is  a  low  planting  of  white  azalea,  which  blooms 
in  May  and  June  with  the  peonies  and  iris. 

In  addition  to  the  peony  and  iris  planting  on  the  north  there  are 
masses  of  white  and  pink  cottage  tulips,  indescribably  lovely.  The 
pergola  is  covered  with  rambler  roses  and  clematis  paniculata.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  planting  was  done  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom, 
with  pink  and  white  dominating.  There  are  also  pink  Canterbury 
bells,  blue  larkspur  and  dozens  of  other  charming  things  for  cutting, 
and  the  shrubbery;  well,  that  is  another  story. 

The  planting  of  the  pergola  was  especially  satisfactory,  because 
it  resulted  in  such  a  succession  of  delights.  A  constant  procession 
of  annual  and  perennial  flowers  like  guests  of  the  house  arrived, 
passed  a  pleasant  week  or  so,  and  departed  leaving  sweet  memories 
of  a  most  enchanting  visit.  If  the  names  of  the  season’s  flower 
visitors  had  been  entered  in  a  garden  guest  book,  the  book  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  possession,  for  all  the  best  families,  all 
the  garden  favorites  had  passed  a  brief  hour  or  so  at  the  edge  of  the 
green  lawn. 

The  pergola  draped  by  the  roses  of  spring  and  clematis  of  summer 
was  sometimes  a  dainty  pink-and-white  airy  bower  and  at  others  a 
grateful,  dense  canopy  of  green  starred  with  white.  At  all  times 
there  was  a  choice  of  sunshine  or  shade.  The  training  of  the  vines 
brought  this  about,  giving  variety  of  beauty  as  well  as  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  growing  of  sun  and  shade  loving  vines  and  plants. 
A  pergola  as  long  as  ours  must  be  broken  in  various  wTays  to  prevent 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  OLD  STONE  HOUSE  with  its 
border  of  four  o’clocks,  sown  in  April,  blooming  in  August. 


THE  PERGOLA  AT  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
showing  rambler  roses  at  one  end  and  clematis  at  the  other: 
In  front  of  it  is  a  planting  of  pink  and  white  peonies. 


THE  BRICK  DOORWAY  may  be  seen  just  beyond 
the  snow-ball  bush  in  the  upper  photograph. 

A  HARDY  BORDER  OF  LARKSPUR,  Madonna 
lilies,  Canterbury  bells  and  foxgloves. 


IRIS 
B  O  R  - 
D  E  RED 
PATH- 
WAY  lead¬ 
ing  to  the 
side  gate : 
Though  the 
color 
scheme  of 
this  garden 
was  for  the 
most  part 
pink  and 
white,  these 
lovely  iris 
come  and 
go  before 
the  main 
planting  of 
this  garden 
shows 
color. 


BENEATH 
THE  MAIN 
PERGOLA 
is  a  border 
of  sweet 
William  with 
a  background 
of  peonies 
and  funkia. 


These  two  pictures  give  some  idea  of  the  variety 
of  planting  possible  in  one  informal  garden. 
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monotony,  so  the  vines  were  massed  in  one  place  and  at  others  the 
pillars  remained  practically  undraped.  Beneath  the  pergola  a  border 
of  flowers  for  cutting  was  devised,  so  thickly  planted  that  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  harvest  of  blossoms  for  the  house  left  the  garden  apparently 
untouched.  The  dependable  perennials  are  always  there  in  their 
rich,  green  backgrounds,  giving  substance  to  the  garden.  The  sweet 
perennials  were  the  ones  most  often  carried  within  doors. 

The  colors,  pink  and  white,  which  formed  the  main  plan  of  the 
garden,  seemed  especially  wonderful  against  the  color  of  the  old  house 
and  as  a  contrast  to  the  broad  velvety  sweep  of  lawn.  The  flat 
masses  of  gray  and  green  were  like  curtains  against  which  the  flowers 
danced  in  gay  procession. 

Hewlett  says  “horticulture  is,  next  to  music,  the  most  sensitive 
of  the  fine  arts.  Properly  allied  to  architecture,  garden  making  is 
as  near  as  a  man  may  get  to  divine  functions.”  Indeed,  there  is 
perhaps  no  occupation  in  life  that  brings  one  nearer  to  a  sense  of 
power  and  of  individuality  than  the  planting  of  a  garden.  Though 
mistakes  occur,  and  each  year  is  a  long  list  of  things  left  undone, 
still  the  effort  expended  is  so  small  compared  with  the  results  that 
it  seems  nothing  short  of  a  succession  of  miracles,  which  the  gardener 
accomplishes  hand  in  hand  with  the  hidden  magician. 

The  planting  of  this  small  garden  was  an  experiment  in  intensive 
gardening.  As  fast  as  one  flower  ceased  to  bloom  the  other  took  its 
place.  From  the  time  the  pink  and  white  tulips  pushed  back  the 
earth,  in  March,  no  spot  in  the  garden  was  ever  without  some  aston¬ 
ishingly  beautiful  blossom. 

The  planning  of  even  this  small  garden  was  a  liberal  education. 
Needless  to  say,  an  education  gained  in  the  most  delightful  of  school¬ 
rooms.  The  lessons  learned  from  books  of  leaves  and  flowers  stay 
longer  in  the  memory  than  any  culled  from  pages  of  a  book.  In 
reading  about  gardens  from  a  book  everything  seems  easy,  and  one 
feels  possessed  of  deepest  wisdom;  but  when  this  book  wisdom  is  put 
in  practice,  then  indeed  its  limitations  are  apparent.  Gardening 
must  be  learned  by  gardening,  with  hoe  and  spade  and  seeds  and 
bulb.  It  cannot  be  gained  by  reading  of  books,  no  matter  how 
learned  or  fascinating  they  are. 

We  garden  makers  must  remember  that  ”in  setting  a  garden  we 
are  painting  a  picture — a  picture  of  hundreds  of  feet  or  yards,  instead 
of  so  many  inches,  painted  with  living  flowers,  and  seen  by  open 
daylight — so  that  to  paint  it  rightly  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  the  colours  should  be 
placed  with  careful  forethought  and  deliberation,  as  a  painter  em¬ 
ploys  them  on  his  picture,  and  not  dropped  down  in  lifeless  dabs.” 
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“BRINGING  MUSIC  TO  THE  NATION:”  SOME 
RECIPES  BY  FREDERICK  A.  STOCK:  CON¬ 
DUCTOR  OF  THE  CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

r  was  a  genius  of  no  less  distinction  than  Ignace  J. 
Paderewski  who,  speaking  of  Theodore  Thomas,  said 
that  “it  was  Thomas  who  brought  music  to  a  great 
nation,  and  thus  brought  a  great  nation  to  music.” 
We  know  that  as  yet  America  is  not  a  finished  nation, 
but  we  also  know  that  one  of  these  days  she  will  out¬ 
grow  the  “melting  pot”  state  and  weld  all  her  com¬ 
posite  forces  into  one  big  unit  of  commanding  strength  and  power. 
Not  until  then  will  the  merits  of  Theodore  Thomas  as  a  pioneer  and 
pathfinder  in  the  art  of  music  for  this  country  be  fully  recognized 
and  appreciated.  It  is  from  this  angle  that  we  must  study  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  especially  the  art  of  music. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  convinced  that  from  one  season  to  another, 
year  in  and  year  out,  more  music  of  the  highest  type  will  be  brought 
and  produced  in  this  country,  and  that  nothing  could  speak  more 
eloquently  for  the  growth  of  appreciation  and  understanding  of  really 
great  music  than  the  increasing  number  of  symphony  orchestras. 

This  growth  of  appreciation,  mingled  with  a  sincere  desire  for 
thorough  musical  knowledge,  received  a  genuine  impetus  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  when,  in  addition  to  the  few  symphony  orchestras 
already  established  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  smaller  communities 
began  to  organize  symphony  orchestras.  All  of  these,  supported  by 
far-seeing  and  public-spirited  citizens,  have  done  wonders  for  the 
cultivation  of  good  music  throughout  the  country,  ensuring  a  high 
standard  of  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  for  even  the  most  serious 
musical  works  of  art. 

Symphony  orchestras,  opera,  chamber  music  organizations,  sing¬ 
ing  societies,  music  clubs,  etc.,  all  are  contributing  their  full  share  to 
the  musical  cultivation  of  our  people.  And  we  must  not  omit  the 
great  number  of  very  fine  schools  of  music  throughout  the  country, 
which  are  the  best  proof  that  the  interest  in  music  as  a  professional 
endeavor  is  growing,  in  spite  of  the  belief  of  a  great  many  over-anxious 
souls  that  the  player  pianos,  the  pianolas,  the  player  organs  and  pho¬ 
nographs  will  eventually  undermine  our  musical  aspirants. 

While  one  cannot  help  regarding  with  commanding  censure  the 
altogether  too  successful  efforts  of  those  seeking  to  substitute  “canned 
music”  for  the  real  live  article,  one  must  also  admit  that  the  adjunc¬ 
tive  value  of  '‘canned  music”  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  fact,  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  as  a  recorder  of  deeds  musical,  the  canning 
process  in  music  could  not  have  been  known  hundreds  of  years  ago 
in  the  days  of  the  classical  masters. 
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However,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  musical  culture  in  America 
is  beginning  to  assert  itself,  so  that  we  find  in  it  the  same  high  standard 
which  prevails  among  the  other  fine  arts  in  this  country.  And  then 
let  us  try  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to  further  its  growth.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  musical  conditions  here  reveals  that  in  the 
very  large  cities  there  is  much  good  music  going  to  waste  for  lack 
of  attendance,  while  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  do  not  get  nearly  as 
much  fine  music  as  they  should  have.  Moreover,  even  in  our  large 
cities  we  do  not  place  nearly  enough  good  music  within  reach  of  the 
mass  of  our  people,  while  in  smaller  communities  even  less,  or  nothing, 
is  done  to  create  or  stimulate  an  interest  in  good  music  among  those 
in  humble  circumstances  of  life.  Great  music  is  a  divine  gift  to  be 
bestowed  upon  both  rich  and  poor  alike — a  golden  message  to  all 
mankind,  regardless  of  race,  nation  or  creed.  As  Theodore  Thomas 
says  in  his  autobiography:  “The  man  who  does  not  know  Shake¬ 
speare  is  to  be  pitied ;  and  the  man  who  does  not  understand  Beethoven 
and  has  not  been  under  his  spell  has  not  half  lived  his  life.”  If  we 
expect  this  country  to  have  musical  traditions  and  culture  of  her  own, 
we  must  first  try  to  reach  the  very  heart  of  our  people  by  bringing 
within  their  appreciation  the  finest  music  we  can  give  them.  Al¬ 
ready  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect  by  the  worthy 
efforts  of  our  civic  music  clubs,  organized  in  conjunction  with  other 
civic  endeavors,  in  large  and  small  communities,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  mass  of  people  the  best  music. 

These  civic  clubs  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  very  important 
part  of  our  civic  settlement.  They  enlist  a  corporation  of  symphony 
orchestras,  chamber  music  organizations  and  singing  societies,  and 
also  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  individual  artists — instru¬ 
mentalists  and  singers  alike — for  recitals  in  the  different  settlement 
centers  in  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
For  all  these  concerts  under  the  auspices  of  these  civic  music  asso¬ 
ciations  only  a  nominal  price  for  admission  is  charged.  Not  enough 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  those  artists  who,  for  a  very  small  sum,  or 
sometimes  no  compensation,  willingly  contribute  their  services  to  this 
noble  cause.  The  success  of  these  musical  invasions  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  has  convinced  us  that  by  starting  “at  the  bottom”  we  are 
indeed,  if  slowly,  “bringing  music  to  a  nation  and  a  nation  to  music.” 

1  OFTEN  have  been  asked  what  kind  of  music  should  be  used  in 
concerts  which  are  meant  to  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people — those  who  are  as  yet  uninitiated  into  the  secrets  of  our 
art.  There  can  be  only  one  answer — the  best  music  possible.  The 
only  kind  of  music  which  deserves  to  be  distinctlyjpopular — popular 
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in  the  most  dignified,  universal  sense  of  the  term — is  the  very  best 
music;  the  best  music  of  the  great  masters  of  classic  and  modem 
times.  We  must  use  the  text  book  of  real  golden  art  and  resent  those 
makeshifts  which  come  to  us  imder  the  label  of  so-called  “popular” 
music,  of  which  Theodore  Thomas  said,  “Light  music — popular  so- 
called — is  not  an  essential  side  of  the  art  and  has  more  or  less  devil 
in  it."  Endeavoring  to  make  the  very  best  and  finest  music  popular 
will  refine  the  taste  of  our  people,  ennoble  their  sentiments  and  vastly 
increase  their  power  of  appreciation.  We  also  should  not  forget  that 
in  Europe  a  great  deal  of  music  is  made  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
themselves.  What  joy  and  happiness  there  is  in  home  music  and 
the  gathering  of  a  few  friends  for  an  evening  of  chamber  music  or 
such  music  as  they  are  able  to  produce  among  themselves,  people 
in  this  country  can  hardly  realize,  but  in  Europe  home  music  is  almost 
as  essential  and  important  as  home  cooking. 

There  is  still  another  matter  quite  as  important — music  in  public 
schools,  which  in  this  country,  or  at  least  thej'greatest  part  of  it,  leads 
a  rather  dull  and  perfunctory  existence.  And  yet  would  it  not  be 
comparatively  easy  to  work  out  an  effective  system  or  method  for 
musical  training  in  public  schools — something  which  would  attract 
all  the  children  to  music  and  make  them  love  it?  As  it  is  now,  too 
many  children  resent  it  because  they  find  it  dull  and  uninteresting, 
very  likely  on  account  of  the  unattractiveness  of  certain  methods 
employed  in  musical  training  in  public  schools. 

Of  course,  you  always  are  told  that  this  country  is  still  young — 
verv  voung  indeed — and  that  vou  have  not  had  time  as  vet  to  do  all 
those  things  which  have  established  high  standards  of  culture  in 
Europe.  We  are  not  too  young  by  any  means  to  have  good  music, 
if  for  one  moment  we  consider  in  how  many  things  we  are  far  ahead 
of  all  the  other  countries  on  this  globe.  We  are,  of  course,  above  all 
very  practical  people  and  very  materialistic,  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  question  of  the  “full  dinner  pail"  will  no  longer  weigh  quite 
as  heavily  against  spiritual  and  idealistic  endeavors,  and  then  people 
in  this  country  will  indeed  begin  to  love  music  and  understand  it 
more  generally  than  they  do  now. 

By  that  time  a  great  many  important  works  of  American  com¬ 
posers  will  have  been  added  to  those  already  in  existence:  we  will 
have  many  fine  symphonies,  operas,  oratorios,  more  chamber  music 
and  countless  other  compositions  of  the  less  elaborate  kind,  songs, 
instrumental  solo-pieces,  etc.,  all  written  by  American  composers, 
and  produced  by  the  many  fine  orchestras  and  other  musical  organi¬ 
zations  which  will,  we  hope,  then  flourish  all  over  the  country.  Whether 
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Frederick  A.  Stock,  Conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


MARCIA  VAN  DRESSER 
first  won  a  name  for  herself 
as  an  actress  of  exceptional 
ability,  playing  prominent 
roles  in  Augustin  Daly’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  with  Otis  Skinner: 
However,  she  preferred  sing¬ 
ing,  and  after  spending  some 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  Company, 
where  she  sang  small  roles, 
she  went  to  Munich  to  study. 

She  has  a  contralto  voice  of 
great  beauty,  which  in  com¬ 
bination  with  her  proven  abil¬ 
ity  as  an  actress  makes  her  a 
valuable  operatic  singer:  She 
was  a  favorite  with  the  audi¬ 
ences  at  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Dresden,  the  Ducal  Opera  of 
Dessau,  the  opera  at  Frank¬ 
fort  -  on  -  the  -  Main  and  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den:  Her  most  recent  success 
was  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Association. 


LOVERS  OF  OPERA,  have  enjoyed  the 
art  of  Frances  Alda,  prima  donna  soprano, 
during  the  past  eight  years:  In  the  parts  of 
Mimi,  Manon,  Michaela  and  Desdemona  she 
has  created  a  number  of  roles. 

This  season  she  is  singing  the  soprano 
role  in  Borodine’s  “Prince  Igor,”  which  had 
an  elaborate  production  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company:  Mme.  Alda’s  picture  is 
shown  at  the  right. 


A  NATIVE  OF 
SOUTH  CARO¬ 
LINA,  Mr.  Reed 
Miller  finds  time  to 
fulfill  many  concert 
and  festival  engage¬ 
ments  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  soloist 
at  St.  Thomas’s 
P.  E.  Church,  New 
York:  He  has  ap¬ 
peared  a  s  soloist 
with  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society,  the 
Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Festival  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  Chicago 
Apollo  Club,  the 
Rubinstein  Club  of 
Washington,  etc.: 
Also  at  the  Centen¬ 
ary  Festival  of  the 
Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society, 
which  was  held  last 
April  and  which  en¬ 
listed  the  services  of 
a  number  of  well 
known  singers:  As  a 
festival  artist,  he  is 
always  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 


LUCY  GATES,  the  charming  colora¬ 
tura  soprano,  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  well  known  not  only  as  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Brigham  Young,  pioneer  set¬ 
tler  of  that  city,  but  as  a  musician  pos¬ 
sessing  a  voice  of  wide  range  and  natural 
beauty. 

At  the  advice  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  Miss 
Gates  went  to  Germany  to  study:  Follow¬ 
ing  a  most  successful  debut,  she  was  for 
four  years  a  member  of  the  opera  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Cassel:  She  has  also  appeared  in 
concert  in  Scotland,  Switzerland  and 
other  European  countries. 


ALLEN  HINCKLEY  is  a  baritone  singer  of 
whom  Americans  can  well  be  proud:  Possessing 
a  voice  of  wide  range  and  excellent  training,  Mr. 
Hinckley  has  sung  with  the  Chicago  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Companies:  He  has  also  appeared 
at  Bayreuth,  and  at  the  Stadt  Theater  of  Hamburg. 


MARY  JORDAN  possesses 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  con¬ 
tralto  voices  to  be  heard  at 
present  on  the  concert  stage 
of  this  country:  Miss  Jordan 
is  a  thorough  musician,  sing¬ 
ing  equally  well  in  church, 
concert,  festival  or  opera, 
having  achieved  enviable  suc¬ 
cess  in  each  of  these  fields. 

As  a  concert  artist,  her  re¬ 
cital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  given: 
Among  her  many  festival  ap¬ 
pearances  may  be  mentioned 
those  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  last  May:  As 
a  member  of  the  Century 
Opera  Company,  Miss  Jordan 
appeared  as  Delilah,  Amneris, 
Ortrud,  Laura,  Azucena. 
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or  not  these  compositions  will  then  be  classed  as  “distinctly  Ameri¬ 
can,”  whether  they  will  be  American  in  thought  and  spirit,  in  tech¬ 
nique,  or  texture,  cannot  be  answered  now.  The  “making  of  schools” 
in  all  the  arts  is  a  process  of  evolution,  and  if  this  country  is  ever  to 
have  a  musical  art  of  her  own,  she  is  bound  to  have  one  of  her  own 
fashioning. 

NOBODY  can  deny  that  our  American  composers  are  doing 
highly  creditable  work,  but  we  should  not  label  their  composi¬ 
tions  “made  in  America,”  thus  putting  upon  them  a  kind  of 
patent  office  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  composers 
of  the  present  day  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  works  are 
not  given  proper  and  due  recognition,  when  they  merit  it.  There 
still  prevails  with  American  composers  too  much  dependency  upon 
the  different  schools  of  Europe,  for  which  a  great  many  of  our  writers 
profess  a  most  profound  admiration,  so  that  very  often  we  find  their 
works  saturated  with  the  modern  French  idiom.  However,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  new  French  musical  idiom  has  made  itself  felt  just  as 
persistently  in  other  countries  as  in  our  own,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  detrimental  to  the  development  of  our  original  ideas  in  com¬ 
position. 

One  should  not  forget  that  it  took  our  contemporary  French  com¬ 
posers  a  long  time  before  they  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  the 
influence  of  their  great  idol,  Richard  Wagner,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Debussy  and  Vincent  d’lndy,  French  music  would  have  become 
thoroughly  Germanized;  at  least  a  great  many  of  her  finer  charac¬ 
teristics  and  her  originality  would  have  been  smothered  and  stifled 
under  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  wizard  of  Bayreuth.  How 
much  real,  absolute  originality  we  find  in  modern  music,  or  in  musical 
literature  of  bygone  days,  is  also  a  debatable  question. 

In  music,  as  well  as  in  the  plastic  arts,  there  has  been  from  the 
very  beginning  a  distinctly  traceable  ancestral  line,  an  absolutely 
logical  development  which  can  be  followed  step  by  step  from  its 
source  to  the  most  modern  phases  of  its  evolution.  Even  the  great¬ 
est  musician  of  all  times,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  characteristics  of  schools  which  existed  before  and 
during  his  time.  This  also  applies  to  the  art  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  as  well  as  Wagner  and  Liszt.  While  Gustav 
Mahler  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Schubert  and  Bruckner, 
Richard  Strauss  still  exploits  the  futuristic  tendencies  of  Berlioz  and 
Liszt.  Vincent  d’lndy’s  fine  art  is  a  radiant  reflection  upon  the 
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( Continued  from  page  631.) 

the  back  wall  was  built  the  tea  house,  ten  feet 
square,  brick  walled  with  stone  flooring  and 
rustic  red  tile  roof  overgrown  with  roses 
and  creepers.  In  both,  the  garden  wall  it¬ 
self  formed  one  or  more  sides  of  the  houses, 
and  a  small  tool  house  6  feet  by  6  feet,  built 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  tea  house, 
made  a  sort  of  division  between  the  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens.  A  rockery  planted 
in  tall-growing  plants  further  carried  out 
this  division. 

The  main  garden  walk  was  laid  out  in  an 
L,  paralleling  the  east  and  rear  walls  of  the 
garden,  the  corner  of  the  L  impinging  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  space  bounded  by  the  east  wall,  green¬ 
house,  walk  and  rear  wall  of  the  main  house 
was  given  over  to  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery ; 
that  between  the  rear  wall  and  the  walk 
forming  the  leg  of  the  L  (some  ten  feet 
wide)  was  filled  solid  with  flowers,  from  tea 
house  to  greenhouse — hollyhocks,  digitalis, 
sweet  peas,  phlox  and  violas  forming  a  slop¬ 
ing  bank  of  blooms  from  wall  to  walk. 
The  L  enclosed  a  typical  English  turf,  may¬ 
be  40  by  30  feet,  brilliant  green,  soft  as  vel¬ 
vet,  and  close  as  finely  woven  texture. 
Grass  planted  as  thick  as  that  at  home  would 
perish  from  mere  overcrowding,  for  the 
roots  must  form  a  solid  mat  with  precious 
little  room  left  for  soil. 

In  the  center  of  this  turf  was  a  sun  dial, 
and,  where  it  bordered  the  L,  tall  rose  bush¬ 
es  and  bay  trees  were  spaced,  one  each  in 
little  circular  beds,  sharp  cut  out  of  the  sod. 
The  walk  passed  between  the  rockery  and 
the  end  of  the  tool  house,  with  a  little  gravel 
plaza  leading  out  from  it  to  the  door  of  the 
tea  house,  and  led  direct  into  the  vegetable 
garden.  This  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
our  own  at  home  except  for  the  absence  of 
corn,  lima  beans,  and  melons. 

There  is  one  characteristic — and  beauti¬ 
ful — feature  of  all  English  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  that  at  once  strikes  the  visitor’s  eye, 
and  that  is  the  presence  of  the  scarlet  run¬ 
ner  bean.  All  over  England  you  can  spot 
the  vegetable  garden  by  the  ranks  of  poles, 
crossed  or  single,  gorgeous  with  the  scarlet- 
orange  blossoms  of  this  bean.  It  grows  on 
poles  much  as  our  lima,  but  not  so  thick  and 
bushy,  but,  while  our  white-lavender  lima 
blossoms  are  quite  inconspicuous,  these  pro¬ 
fuse  scarlet  flowers  flaunting  in  the  breeze, 
a  blazing  banner,  are  as  beautiful  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  flower  garden  itself.  They  and 
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the  hollyhocks  are  the  first  thing  one  no¬ 
tices  in  Anne  Hathaway’s  garden,  where 
they  grow  on  rows  of  slender  crossed  poles 
like  the  lodgepoles  of  an  Indian  wigwam. 
The  pods  of  this  bean  are  long,  like  a  very 
large  string  bean,  and  are  cooked  with  the 
red  bean  inside. 

A  great  many  of  the  possibilities  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  are  beyond  our  reach  because 
of  the  essential  climatic  differences  of  the 
two  countries.  Ours  is  an  iron  climate ;  ex¬ 
treme  in  its  summer  heat,  stern  in  its  win¬ 
ter  cold.  England’s  is  soft  and  moist,  never 
really  scorching  hot,  never  hopelessly  frost- 
bound.  The  South  American  Araucaria 
flourishes  there,  attaining  to  great  fifteen- 
inch  trees  in  all  the  big  gardens  of  England, 
as  well  as  being  quite  common  in  private 
grounds.  With  us  it  scarce  dares  venture 
forth  from  the  greenhouse.  Deodars  and 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  grow  everywhere  out¬ 
doors — I  saw  many  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter — while  in  America  they 
are  not  hardy  north  of  the  isothermal  pass¬ 
ing  through  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  While  a 
deodar  north  of  that  line  often  does  come 
through  fifteen  or  twenty  winters,  sooner  or 
later  one  of  our  frightful  freeze-ups  occurs 
and  it  is  gone  beyond  recall.  Owing  to  the 
moist  air  in  England  all  the  year,  moss 
forms  rapidly  on  brick  and  stone,  and  so 
they  have  not  that  long  period  of  garishness 
to  contend  with  after  construction,  nor  the 
certainty  of  all  the  moss  and  age  being  sun¬ 
burnt  off  all  stone  work  in  midsummer. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  reasonable  attention  to 
shade,  a  great  deal  of  this  can  be  obviated 
or  modified  in  our  home  gardens,  and  a 
brick  garden  wall  will  go  far  to  temper  the 
winter  frosts.  With  our  hot  sun  and  dry 
air,  ten  to  four  o’clock  sunlight  is  ample  for 
plant  growth,  giving  some  opportunity  to 
conserve  our  moisture,  wherefore  one 
should  be  careful  about  cleaning  away  too 
many  trees  at  first,  or,  if  possessed  of  a  plot 
in  bald  sunlight,  plenty  of  fruit  trees  should 
be  introduced  to  give  the  needful  shade. 

As  to  soil  texture,  no  doubt  the  English 
soil  has  been  worked  over  and  enriched 
through  ten  long  centuries,  but  our  native 
soil,  well  tempered  with  lime  and  fertilized 
with  manure  and  phosphates,  can  be  made 
to  equal  the  best  garden  soil  in  England. 
While  a  good  deal  that  they  do  is  out  of 
the  question  at  home,  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  native 
stock  finer  than  anything  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  our  American  “old  fashioned”  gar- 
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derx  need  by  no  means  be  a  slavish  imitation 
of  something  seen  in  England,  but  rather  a 
home  development,  with  what  is  good  and 
adaptable  to  our  use  grafted  on  it  from  the 
green  little  island  across  the  seas. 

A  Footnote  on  Getting  English  Sorts  in 
America. 

A  good  many  of  the  plants  I  have  described  in 
the  foregoing  can  be  bought  from  American 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  Cineraria  Maritima, 
which  forms  the  most  characteristic  plant  in  the 
beds  of  the  New  Place  Gardens  of  Shakespeare, 
is  a  fern-leaved  sort  in  silver-white  color  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  not  obtainable  in  America,  what 
few  sorts  that  we  list  being  of  the  broad-leaved 
variety.  It  can,  however,  be  had  from  either  of 
the  English  seed  houses  mentioned  for  _  6d.  a 
packet  by  mail.  Echevira  is  not  listed  in  our 
seed  catalogues,  but  may  be  had  from  several  of 
our  large  nurseries  as  a  plant.  Viola  is  listed  in 
American  catalogues  as  “hardy  Violet”  only  two 
colors,  blue  and  yellow  being  obtainable.  Nearly 
all_the  Spencer  or  giant  sweet  peas  including  the 
picotee  sorts  are  listed — in  our  catalogues,  as  are 
all  the  large  bush  plants  described  in  connection 
with  the  beds.  For  borders  at  least  three  dwarf 
lobelias  are  to  be  had,  and  in  the  round  bed  with 
ornamental  leaves  all  the  plants  mentioned  can  be 
bought  here  through  one  seed  house  or  another. 
Many  of  these  flower  at  different  times  in  the 
year  in  addition  to  the  ornamental  effects  of  their 
leaves. 
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the  home  garden  be  properly  appreciated. 

“The  successful  gardener  is  he  who  can 
enjoy  his  garden  when  he  is  alone  in  it,  as 
simply  as  though  it  were  a  spring  meadow 
round  his  house.  Ele  may  have  done  what 
he  will  with  nature ;  but  all  his  labors  will 
seem  like  nature  to  him  when  he  rests  from 
them  and  he  will  forget  that  his  flowers 
owe  their  well  being  to  his  skill.  As  for 
other  gardens,  there  may  be  many  more 
beautiful,  and  he  is  glad  of  it,  as  a  poet  is 
glad  of  all  the  poetry  in  the  world.  But 
his  own  garden  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
them,  any  more  than  his  own  wife  with 
other  women.  It  is  there  to  be  enjoyed 
for  itself,  without  any  pride  of  possession, 
and  as  a  place  to  rest  from  all  labors,  even 
from  those  that  have  made  it  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

That  is  a  sound  summary  of  what  your 
garden  should  be  to  you,  and  what  mine  has 
always  been  to  me.  Keep  the  instinct  for 
competition  out  of  your  garden,  grudge  no 
better  man  his  triumphs,  learn  from  all  who 


will  be  good  enough  to  teach,  and  if  you 
find  your  plants  becoming  an  anxiety  rather 
than  a  rest  or  joy,  then  look  to  yourself  and 
change  your  hobby.  Beyond  all  things  a 
garden  is  a  place  to  forget  your  cares,  not 
to  breed  them.  I  have  known  gardens 
where  the  owner  did  the  worrying  and  the 
gardeners  took  their  ease ;  but  this  is  to  re¬ 
verse  the  proper  order.  For  their  credit 
and  honor  let  the  professionals  be  as  care¬ 
ful  and  troubled  as  possible;  it  is  their 
duty ;  but  the  amateur,  if  he  be  satisfied  that 
the  paid  worker  is  justifying  his  existence, 
must  preserve  a  peaceful  mind.  Above  all, 
never  call  yourself  “a  great  gardener,”  be¬ 
cause,  since  Adam,  the  great  gardeners  have 
been  far  fewer  even  than  most  other  great 
people,  and  not  one  man  in  a  generation  is 
worthy  of  such  praise. 

For  my  part,  when  kind  women  tell  me 
that  their  husbands  or  brothers  are  “great 
gardeners,”  I  find  myself  a  thought  preju¬ 
diced  against  those  husbands  and  brothers, 
well  knowing  that  were  such  praise  even  ap¬ 
proximately  deserved,  the  objects  of  it 
would  possess  a  knowledge  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  sense  of  perspective  to  set  their 
circle  of  admirers  right  in  this  matter.  For 
gardening  is  like  all  creative  art:  the  more 
a  workman  knows  of  his  subject  and  the 
better,  after  lifelong  struggle,  he  has  come 
to  master  his  medium  and  learn  its  capabili¬ 
ties,  the  less  inclined  will  he  be  to  take  any 
other  valuation  of  his  performances  than 
his  own.  There  have  been  and  still  exist 
vain  masters  in  every  branch  of  human 
achievement ;  but  they  are  happily  rare,  for, 
even  in  this,  our  time,  modesty  continues  to 
be  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  greatness. 

“If  any  one  be  in  rapture  with  his  own 
knowledge,  looking  only  on  those  below  him, 
let  him  but  turn  his  glance  upward  toward 
past  ages,  and  his  pride  will  be  abated,  when 
he  shall  there  find  so  many  thousand  wits 
that  trample  him  under  foot.” 

The  man  who  wrote  that  would  have  de¬ 
clared  it  impossible  had  he  learned  of  the 
everlasting  fame  to  attend  his  own  genius ; 
yet  from  him  William  Shakespeare  was 
very  well  pleased  to  borrow  both  wisdom 
and  humor. 

*  *  *  * 

WITH  this  book  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
his  novels  are  enriched  by  such 
delightful  dissertations  on  gardens,  such 
charming  character  sketches  of  gardeners 
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and  such  learned  descriptions  of  rare 
and  common  flowers  of  the  field  and 
garden.  We  understand  why  he  made 
Bertram,  in  “The  Joy  of  Life,”  plant  the 
grassy  bank  to  crocuses  that  with  the 
first  sign  of  spring  would  announce  in 
purple,  lavender  and  gold  that  “Loveday  is 
a  darling.”  Behind  this  gifted  novelist  hides 
a  true  gardener,  a  sympathetic  grower  of 
flowers,  who  is  brimming  with  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  lore  of  bulb,  shrub  and  trees  gained  by 
actual  work  with  shovel,  spade  and  pruning 
knife.  His  knowledge  of  plant  nature,  won 
by  keen  observation  and  experience,  is 
woven  into  all  his  books  with  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  thread  of  humor.  We  did  not  know 
that  dry,  scientific  facts,  lengthy  names, 
practical  analysis  of  soil  suggestions  for 
winter  protection,  spring  and  summer  plant¬ 
ing,  etc.,  could  be  clothed  in  such  a  charm¬ 
ing,  readable  way.  Many  people  have  writ¬ 
ten  learnedly,  poetically  and  sentimentally 
about  flowers,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Phillpotts  to  write  of  them  as  though  they 
were  sentient  individuals.  His  description 
of  some  few  hundred  genera  with  many  of 
their  species  makes  most  delightful  reading 
even  for  people  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  plants.  From  the  first  page,  when  he 
confesses  that,  trees  being  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  the  small  space  allotted  to 
him,  he  had  fallen  back  upon  shrubs  or  trees 
that  would  preserve  shrubby  dimensions, 
“until  my  concern  with  them  is  ended  and 
I  go  where  our  ‘half  hardies’  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  Alpines  are  at  rest,”  to  the 
last  page,  where  he  insists  that  “above  all, 
never  call  yourself  ‘a  great  gardener,’  ”  the 
book  is  a  mine  of  information  and  pleasant 
reading.  Who  but  he  could  tell  us  that 
“Corynocarpus  laevigata  lives  out  of  doors 
from  May  until  October,  then  sneaks  into  a 
cold  house” ;  and  that  “Doryanthes  excelsa 
lives  out  of  doors  with  protection,  but  he 
never  does  anything  more  than  grow  unwell 
during  January,  and  recovers  again  by  July. 
His  health  is  the  only  thing  that  interests 
him,  and  he  has  no  time  to  justify  his  exist¬ 
ence”  ? 

The  illustrations,  photographed  from  his 
own  specimens,  are  unusually  rich  and 
beautiful.  Flowers,  under  the  skill  of  his 
pen  or  through  the  lenses  of  his  camera, 
are  living  entities,  quite  as  fascinating  and 
full  of  character  as  those  that  live  in  his 
novels.  (Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com¬ 
pany,  London  and  New  York.  127  pages. 
50  illustrations.  Price  $3.00  net.) 
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NATION:”  BY  FREDERICK 
STOCK:  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  OR¬ 
CHESTRA 

( Continued  from  page  <5jj.) 

inspired  and  lofty  offerings  of  his  great 
teacher  and  friend,  Cesar  Franck;  and  De¬ 
bussy  found  in  Moussorgsky’s  genial  crea¬ 
tions  a  very  fine  incentive  for  the  creation 
of  the  so-called  new  French  idiom  in 
modern  music.  It  is  only  in  the  works  of 
hyper-modern  writers  we  find  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  everything  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore:  Schonberg,  Strawinski,  Scriabine, 
Busoni,  etc.,  have  in  most  of  their  works 
severed  all  connections  with  conventionali¬ 
ties  and  traditions.  W'hether  the  efforts  of 
these  ultra-moderns  will  prove  of  lasting 
rather  than  passing  merit,  nobody  can  as 
yet  determine.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  present  deplorable  conditions  in  Europe 
cast  their  reflections  upon  all  artistic  pro¬ 
ductiveness  throughout  the  world.  What 
conditions  will  prevail  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  terrific  struggle  for  world  supremacy, 
whether  we  will  in  our  artistic  endeavors  re¬ 
turn  to  simpler,  more  natural  and  therefore 
more  sincere  moods  and  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  no  one  can  tell. 

However,  we  all  know  that  already  there 
is  in  this  country  a  sincere  enjoyment  and  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  arts.  This  enjoy¬ 
ment  may  be  instinctive  or  intuitive,  but  it  is 
genuine.  And  as  time  goes  on,  the  mass  of 
our  people  will  become  more  cultivated ; 
their  interest  in  things  artistic  will  grow, 
provided  we  endeavor  to  and  succeed  in 
surrounding  them  with  things  beautiful.  To 
embellish  and  beautify  our  cities,  our  homes, 
will  go  a  good  way  toward  bringing  an 
artistic  culture  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  as  to  the  art  of  music,  I  feel  that  there 
exists  throughout  this  country  a  general  in¬ 
terest  in  its  development,  and  that,  no  matter 
how  much  more  there  is  to  accomplish,  we 
have  already  won  for  the  divine  goddess  of 
music  the  appreciation  of  all  those  who  are, 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  interested 
in  the  great  moral  and  psychic  development 
of  our  people. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  six 
numbers  of  The  Craftsman,  in  which  our 
series  of  musical  articles  appear,  for  $1.00, 
including  the  Christmas  as  well  as  the  Gar¬ 
den  numbers. 
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SAVE  THE  EGRET:  BY  T.  GIL¬ 
BERT  PEARSON,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION  OF  AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES 

HE  “aigrettes”  of  the  millinery 
trade  are  feathers  which  have  been 
stripped  from  the  back  of  egrets, 
two  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  Formerly  they  bred  as 
far  north  as  New  Jersey,  but  none  are  now 
found  in  the  nesting  season  north  of  south¬ 
ern  North  Carolina.  About  ten  thousand 
are  still  known  to  exist  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  is  working  desperately 
to  save  this  remnant  from  becoming  extinct. 

The  Audubon  laws  prohibiting  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  these  birds  are  of  little  avail  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  some  other  States  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  systems  of  State  game  war¬ 
dens.  So  the  Audubon  Society  hires  men 
to  go  into  the  swamps  where  the  nesting 
colonies  of  the  birds  are  located  and  watch 
them  for  the  four  months  of  the  nesting  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
away  the  “plume-hunters.”  But  for  this 
special  protection  the  birds  doubtless  would 
be  extinct  in  this  country  now. 


The  Audubon  Society  workers  have  also 
secured  laws  in  several  States  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  the  feathers,  but  these  laws  are 
violated  constantly  and  the  Audubon  Society 
feels  it  necessary  to  employ  agents  to  co¬ 
operate  with  these  States  in  stopping  the 
sale  of  these  contraband  feathers. 

Egrets  are  killed  for  their  feathers  only 
in  the  nesting  season,  for  it  is  only  at  that 
time  of  year  that  they  grow  the  plumes. 
This  means  a  war  of  extermination,  for  the 
young  are  left  unattended  in  the  nest,  and 
die  in  the  agonies  of  starvation,  as  the 
writer  has  personally  witnessed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  Florida. 

Regarding  the  methods  of  killing  these 
birds  in  Venezuela,  from  which  country 
many  plumes  come,  Mr.  A.  H.  Meyer,  for 
nine  years  the  head  buyer  of  aigrettes  for 
certain  New  York  and  Paris  millinery 
houses,  has  given  me  a  sworn  statement 
from  which  the  following  paragraph  is 
quoted : 

“I  have  known  the  plume-hunters  to  tie 
and  prop  up  wounded  egrets  on  the  marsh 
where  they  would  attract  the  attention  of 
other  birds  flying  by.  These  decoys  are 
kept  in  this  position  until  they  die  of  their 
wounds  or  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  I 
have  seen  the  terrible  red  ants  of  that  coun¬ 
try  actually  eating  out  the  eyes  of  these 
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wounded,  helpless  mother-birds.  The 
young  are  left  in  the  nests  to  starve.” 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies  now  appeal  to  the 
lovers  of  wild  birds  for  support  in  a  special 
campaign  against  the  traffic  in  the  feathers 
of  egrets  and  other  native  wild  birds.  We 
must  have  at  least  $10,000  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  for  egret  protection  work 
this  year. 

Before  stating  specifically  what  we  wish 
to  do  with  this  money,  I  wish  first  to  call 
attention  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Audubon  Societies  with  the  limited 
means  contributed  in  past  years  to  the 
Egret  Protection  Fund. 

First,  the  passage  of  the  anti-plumage 
laws,  which  have  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of 
the  feathers  of  native  birds  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Missouri,  Washington,  Michigan 
and  California. 

Second,  the  employment  of  special  agents 
to  hunt  out  the  colonies  of  breeding  egrets 
hidden  in  the  swamps  throughout  the 
Southern  States. 


EGRET  AND  YOUNG  IN  A  BIRD  SANCTUARY  ON  ORANGE 
LAKE,  FLORIDA. 

Third,  the  employment  each  spring  and 
summer  of  a  force  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
wardens,  who  have  so  successfully  guarded 
the  8,000  or  10,000  egrets  in  their  rooker¬ 
ies,  throughout  the  nesting-season,  that  on 
an  average  not  more  than  twelve  of  the 
protected  birds  are  believed  to  have  been 
shot  by  plume-hunters.  (Two  of  our  agents 
in  Florida  have  been  killed  by  plume-hun¬ 
ters,  so  insistent  are  the  efforts  of  the  feath¬ 
er  dealers.) 

Fourth,  the  securing  of  a  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  and  later,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  a  campaign  of  publicity  and  personal 
appeal,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Plumage  Law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  feathers  of  wild  birds  into 
North  America. 

Fifth,  the  collection  of  evidence  which 
has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  scores  of 
plume-hunters  in  Florida,  and  of  feather- 
milliners  in  Northern  cities. 

Sixth,  the  prosecution,  by  means  of  at- 
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tractive  literature,  magazines,  and  newspa¬ 
per  articles,  of  a  most  systematic,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  far-extended  propaganda  for  public 
education  on  the  cruelty  of  wearing  feath¬ 
ers. 

With  this  showing  of  results  accomplished 
during  the  past  few  years  we  come  before 
the  public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  good  people  of  this  country 
will  be  more  ready  even  than  heretofore  to 
support  this  well-organized,  well-known, 
productive  and  humane  movement. 

The  following  is  what  we  propose  to  do 
the  coming  year  with  the  help  of  the  good 
people  throughout  the  country,  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  something  of 
their  means  to  help 
crush  out  this  atro¬ 
cious  aigrette  traffic, 
against  whose  inroads 
we  have  already  made 
such  rapid  strides : 

First,  we  must  keep 
a  constant  watch  on 
Federal  and  State 
legislatures  to  prevent 
the  repealing  of  the 
laws  now  in  operation 
against  the  sale  of  the 
feathers  of  wild  birds. 

Second,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  secure  laws  for 
stopping  the  sale  of 
feathers  in  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Illinois, 

Indiana,  and  wherever 
else  the  traffic  is  still 
permitted. 


BROODING  EGRETS  WITHOUT  PROTECTION  ARE  EASY 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  PLUME  HUNTERS. 

Third,  the  very  important  work  of  find¬ 
ing  and  guarding  nesting-colonies  of  egrets. 
This  has  proved  so  remarkably  successful 
that  we  feel  the  utmost  justification  in  urg¬ 
ing  the  continuance  and  increase  of  this 
effort. 

Fourth,  the  illegal  sale  of  aigrettes  at 
Florida  winter  resorts,  and  in  millinery 
stores  in  the  North,  must  be  broken  up  by 
careful  detective  work. 

Fifth,  much  educational  work  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  by  supplying  schools  and  far¬ 
mers’  institutes  with  literature  on  the  sub- 


THE  SAME  SNOWY  EGRET  SHOWN  ABOVE  AFTER  HER  BEAUTIFUL  FEATHERS 
WERE  TORN  FROM  HER  BY  MILLINERY  HUNTERS. 
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ject  of  bird  protection  and  by  enlisting  the 
aid  of  the  press. 

Sixth,  to  hundreds  of  women’s  clubs 
throughout  the  country  speakers  should  be 
sent  to  lecture  on  the  needless  cruelty  in¬ 
volved  in  wearing  bird-feathers  as  hat  trim¬ 
mings. 

To  everyone  who  sends  in  $5  or  more,  and 
mentions  this  article,  the  Association  will 
send  a  complete  set  of  eighty  life  histories 
of  birds,  each  one  accompanied  by  an  accu¬ 
rately  and  beautifully  executed  drawing  in 
colors  of  some  native  bird.  All  such  sub¬ 
scribers  also  will  receive  for  one  year  a  free 
subscription  to  the  beautiful  magazine  Bird- 
Lore,  which  is  the  leading  publication  in  the 
world  on  bird  study  and  bird  protection. 

Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
and  mailed  to  1974  Broadway,  New  York. 

HEALTH  AND  PROFIT  IN 
SCHOOL  GARDENS :  PORTLAND 
FURNISHES  AN  INTERESTING 
EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  CHIL¬ 
DREN  CAN  ACCOMPLISH  AS 
GARDENERS:  BY  HARLAN  D. 
SMITH 

HEN  the  warm  breezes  of  spring 
blow  restlessness  and  wriggles 
into  the  schoolrooms  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  there  is  a  remedy  for  the 
affected  small  bodies.  The  call  of  the  out¬ 
doors  and  the  soil  is  answered.  This  west¬ 
ern  city,  in  a  way  all  its  own,  has  gone 
strong — unanimously,  almost — for  school 
gardens.  That  is,  it  is  a  little  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  them,  perhaps,  than  other  cities 
that  have  adopted  the  idea.  Its  schoolchil¬ 
dren  now  may  have  a  lesson  in  gardening 
when  the  daily  routine  of  staple  studies 
grows  irksome. 

Flower  and  vegetable  gardening  during 
school  hours  is  justified,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  believes,  because  it  creates  interest  in 
a  work  in  which  pupils  may  well  and  prof¬ 
itably  spend  their  time  after  school  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation,  and  because  it 
stimulates  lesson-getting  at  a  time  of  year 
when  a  stimulus  is  needed. 

The  Portland  educators  are  not  in  an  ex¬ 
periment.  School  gardening  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  developed  and  now  is 
firmly  established  in  that  city.  The  idea, 
applied  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  in  a 
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number  of  cities,  has  been  so  successfully 
practiced  and  developed  in  this  city,  that 
others,  desiring  to  take  up  the  work,  have 
turned  to  Oregon  for  a  system.  Not  a  little 
fame,  in  fact,  has  come  to  the  “Rose  City” 
through  the  achievement  of  its  schoolchil¬ 
dren,  particularly  last  year,  on  vacant  lots. 
A  number  of  cities  have  sent  their  garden 
supervisors  to  learn ;  government  experts 
unofficially  have  ranked  it  first  among  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  in  this  work  ;  and  the  demands  for 
a  recent  bulletin  by  its  supervisor  of  school 
gardens,  describing  the  methods,  have  been 
received.  The  excellent  work  done  by  the 
schools  of  Los  Angeles  last  season  was  pos¬ 
sible  largely,  perhaps,  through  a  study  and 
an  application  of  the  Oregon  plan. 

Ten  thousand  six  hundred  Portland  school 
children,  stimulated  by  the  idea  of  money¬ 
making,  turned  weed-grown  and  trash-cov¬ 
ered  lots  and  backyards  into  profitable  gar¬ 
dens  last  year.  They  didn’t  make  a  mass 
of  money,  but  they  did  grow  a  mass  of  gar¬ 
den  produce — enough  to  supply  thousands 
of  tables  in  Portland  homes  with  delicious, 
fresh  vegetables  every  day.  Further,  they 
cleaned  and  brightened  with  flowers  and 
growing  things  dozens  of  vacant  lots — the 
eyesore  type ;  they  settled  the  vacation  prob¬ 
lem  for  many  parents,  and  they  learned  the 
science  of  growing  things  and  the  business 
of  selling  them. 

And  they  made  some  money,  too,  those 
who  stuck  to  it.  Several  boys  and  girls  sold 
their  parents  more  than  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  vegetables  during  the  summer. 
Emery  Ingham,  fourteen  years  old,  made  a 
net  profit  of  $18.10  on  a  small  home  garden 
in  which  he  worked  only  a  few  hours  a 
week.  Some  of  the  boys  opened  a  street 
booth  down  town  with  their  surplus  produce 
and  disposed  of  several  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  that  way  and  locally  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Altogether,  some  $400  worth  of 
vegetables  were  sold.  The  profits  were  di¬ 
vided  among  those  workers  who,  remaining 
faithflil  to  the  gardens  after  school  had 
closed,  saw  to  the  care  and  sale  of  the  later 
crops. 

Helped  to  Start  a  Public  Vegetable 
Garden. 

By  their  street  market,  incidentally,  the 
children  furnished  a  good  business  tip,  with¬ 
out  charge,  to  the  commercial  vegetable 
growers.  Portland  didn’t  have  a  public 
vegetable  market  before  the  school  garden¬ 
ers  opened  their  booth  a  year  ago  last  sum- 
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mer.  But  when  the  grown-up  gardeners 
saw  people  coming,  baskets  in  hand,  to  this 
booth  every  morning  for  freshly  pulled  veg¬ 
etables  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  were  com¬ 
peting.  By  the  time  the  summer  was  well 
under  way  the  street  was  lined  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  stands — a  market  supplying  fresh  prod¬ 
uce  at  cheap  prices,  and  taking  the  place  of 
squawking  hucksters,  to  some  extent ;  all  of 
which,  thanks  to  some  enterprising  school- 
children. 

Forty-three  gardens,  varying  in  size  from 
40x50  feet  to  two  acres,  and  covering  a 
total  area  of  nearly  sixteen  acres,  were 
farmed  by  the  Portland  youngsters  last  sea¬ 
son.  In  these  gardens  8,100  pupils  worked. 
Thirty-five  hundred  had  gardens  in  their 
own  backyards  ;  this  makes  a  total  of  11,600. 
But  r,ooo  children  had  school  gardens  and 
home  gardens,  too,  so  the  total  number  en¬ 
rolled  was  10,600. 

Starting  Juvenile  Gardening. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
of  Portland  first  aroused  interest  in  juve¬ 
nile  gardening  in  1910.  Then  a  group  of 
citizens,  organized  as  the  Garden  Contest 
League,  and  led  by  Marshall  N.  Dana,  a 
newspaper  writer,  took  over  and  enlarged 
upon  the  gardening  propaganda.  That  year, 
1912,  the  work  was  done  in  one  large  gar¬ 
den  at  the  Woodlawn  School.  The  princi¬ 
pal,  T.  J.  Newhill,  gave  much  encourage¬ 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  ROSE  CITY  SCHOOL  AT  WORK  IN 
THEIR  GARDENS. 

ment  and  many  hours  of  effort  to  the  work. 

Early  in  1913  the  Garden  Contest  League 
was  reorganized  with  about  twenty  citizens, 
men  and  women,  as  members.  They  were 
an  enthusiastic  lot,  too.  It  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  work  and  to  call  upon  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  College  for  an  expert  to 
act  as  director  during  the  entire  year. 
Money  to  finance  the  undertaking  was  easi¬ 
ly  obtained  through  subscriptions  from  va¬ 
rious  associations  and  civic  clubs  of  the  city 
— the  Rotary  Club,  the  Ad  Club,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Business  Men’s  Club,  the  Realty 
Dealers’  Association,  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Board  of  Education  in  Charge. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  the  board  of 
education,  realizing,  after  the  1913  season, 
the  importance  of  school  gardening,  took 
charge  of  it  last  year  and  now  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  to  carry  it  on.  The 
salaries  of  the  supervisor  and  his  assistant 
now  are  paid  by  the  board  of  education,  as 
are  the  other  expenses.  The  total  cost  to  the 
city  last  year  was  about  $3,000.  One  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  additional  was  collected  locally 
for  fencing  and  ground  preparation.  The 
low  cost  may  be  attributed  to  a  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  teachers  that  en¬ 
abled  one  supervisor  to  handle  the  work. 
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M.  O.  Evans,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Cornell, 
who  was  taking  special  work  in  vegetable 
gardening  at  the  time  in  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  was  sent  by  that  institution 
to  direct  the  larger  propaganda  planned  by 
the  Portland  citizens.  He  began  his  work 
March  I,  1913,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  night  and  day,  ever  since, 
this  young  man  has  worked  with  increasing 


AN  EXHIBIT  OF  VEGETABLES  GROWN  BY  THE  WOOD- 
LAWN  SCHOOL,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

enthusiasm  and  unlimited  energy  at  his  job. 
Incjeed,  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
garden  work  in  Portland  in  the  two  years 
since  then  has  been  largely  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  Evans.  He  is  a  genius  in 
handling  children  by  thousand  lots  and  keep- 

He  worked  nights 
planning  his  work, 
addressing  meet¬ 
ings  of  teachers 
and  civic  clubs,  or 
meetings  of  school 
communities  i  n 
w  h  i  c  h  leadership 
and  advice  were 
needed  to  get  a 
school  garden 
started.  He  induced 
pupils  to  enter  the 
work  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  the  profit 
in  it,  not  for  prizes. 
He  supplied  them 
with  ideas  for  lay¬ 
ing  out  attractive 
beds  and  encour¬ 
aged  friendly  rival¬ 
ry  between  the 
schools  participat¬ 
ing.  Every  child 
was  his  friend.  He 
gave  suggestions 
for  disposing  of 


ing  every  one  interested. 


SCHOOLCHILDREN  OF  OREGON  UTILIZING  THE  PARKWAY  FOR  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 
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their  produce  and  helped  them  carry  out 
their  plans.  With  his  assistant,  W.  H. 
Dunham,  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  was  employed  from 
March  to  June  inclusive,  Evans  gave  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  to  every  one  of  the  forty- 
three  gardens.  And  he  managed  somehow 
to  visit  many  of  the  3,500  home  gardens. 

Recently  the  Oregon  college  called  Evans 
to  a  larger  field.  In  the  extension  service  of 
that  institution  he  will  have  the  entire  State 
as  a  workroom. 

It  was  rather  a  late  start  that  year^- 
March  1 — but  in  spite  of  that  and  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  to  break  up  heavy  sod 
lots  in  a  short  time,  twenty-eight  pieces  of 
land  were  prepared  and  planted  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  spring.  These  gardens  covered  in 


A  DUMP  HEAP  TURNED  OVER  TO  THE  SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL  FOR  GARDEN  DEVELOPMENT. 

all  about  ten  acres.  Thirty-six  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  were  enrolled  that  year  in  the  school 
gardens  and  about  3,500  had  gardens  at 
home.  The  season  closed  in  June  with  a 
very  successful  exhibit.  Lack  of  funds  pre¬ 
vented  carrying  on  the  work  through  the 
summer. 

To  encourage  school  competition  the  di¬ 
rector  divided  the  twenty-eight  gardens  into 
two  classes — Class  I  consisting  of  areas  over 
11,000  square  feet — twelve  in  all — and  Class 
II  made  up  of  sixteen  gardens  of  11,000 
square  feet  or  less.  Prizes  then  were  offered 
for  the  best  garden  in  each  class. 

When  the  board  of  education  took  over 
the  work  late  in  1913  it  retained  Evans  and 


THE  SHATTUCK  SCHOOL  GARDEN  AFTER  THE  SCHOOLCHILDREN  HAD  CLEARED  IT  AND  PLANTED  GARDENS 
THEREIN. 
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gave  him  the  title  of  Supervisor  of  School 
Gardens.  December  i  the  supervisor  started 
preparations  for  the  next  year.  That  month, 
January,  and  February  were  spent  in  haul¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  breaking  ground  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  work.  The  twenty-eight  gardens  of 
the  previous  year  were  increased  to  forty- 
three.  With  one  exception  the  use  of  all 
these  lots  was  obtained  without  cost.  Many 
garden  sites  were  trash-covered  and  unsight¬ 
ly  and  required  considerable  work  before 
they  were  ready  for  the  plow.  In  this  work 
of  reclamation  boys  worked  like  Trojans, 
taking  much  pride  in  the  remarkable  changes 
that  were  wrought.  Sixteen  tons  of  ground 
lime  rock,  296  loads  of  manure,  and  a  great 
many  tons  of  wood  ashes  hauled  from  the 
furnaces  of  the  schoolhouses,  were  used  in 


THIS  CARDEN  PLANTED  BY  GORDON  WILTSHIRE  WON 
FIRST  PRIZE  IN  A  CITY  GARDEN  CONTEST. 

preparing  the  gardens  last  year.  In  most 
cases  the  boys  scattered  this  fertilizer. 

How  those  gardens  grew  from  that  treat¬ 
ment  !  The  Stephens  School  popcorn  plot, 
covering  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  ground 
never  before  used  for  such  a  purpose,  was 
made  to  grow  fully  matured  white  popcorn 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  bushels  an  acre — a  re¬ 
markable  yield  for  popcorn. 

The  school  contests  adopted  in  1913  were 
opened  again  last  year.  Two  prizes  of  $10 
each  also  were  offered  for  the  best  home  gar¬ 
dens  by  pupils  under  thirteen  years  and  over 
thirteen  years,  respectively.  These  were  the 
only  prizes  offered,  the  policy  being  to  put 
the  gardening  project  before  the  pupil  as  an 


PUPILS  OF  SHATTUCK  SCHOOL  EXPRESS  THEIR  SCHOOL  PRIDE  IN  LETTERS  OF  LETTUCE. 
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opportunity  to  do  something  for  himself, 
rather  than  give  the  impression,  by  offering 
many  prizes,  of  hiring  him  to  enter  the 
work. 

Enjoying  the  Work. 

Much  of  the  garden  making  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours.  Some  teachers  preferred 


to  allow  that  privilege  only  as  a  reward  for 
good  deportment  or  good  scholarship,  but  in 
most  cases,  where  a  majority  of  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  work,  certain  regular  periods 
during  school  hours— perhaps  three  times  a 
week — were  allotted  to  the  garden.  At  these 
periods  the  teachers  would  accompany  the 
pupils,  taking  direct  charge,  giv¬ 
ing  suggestions,  and  seeing  to  it 
that  the  time  was  well  spent. 
Mr.  Evans  or  his  assistant 
would  be  present  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  direct  the  work  person¬ 
ally.  To  make  their  gardens  at¬ 
tractive  many  of  the  schools 
used  fancy  borders  of  vegetables 
or  flowers.  The  name  of  the 
school,  done  in  large  letters  of 
growing  things,  expressed  to 
passersby  for  many  weeks  the 
pride  of  the  young  workers. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
many  of  the  juvenile  gardeners, 
with  the  supervisor’s  help,  con- 
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HOME  GROUNDS  DEVELOPED  BY  CHILDREN  AFTER 
SCHOOL  HOURS. 

tinued  their  work  through  the  summer, 
following  one  crop  with  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  improved  methods.  Com¬ 
mittees  of  boys  from  ever}'  school  were 
made  up  before  school  closed — every  garden 
to  be  cared  for  by  a  committee  of  interested 
boys  from  that  school.  These  boys  met 
twice  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  supervisor. 
For  six  weeks  the  juvenile  booth  at  the  city 
market  was  maintained.  The  boys  were  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  produce  from  the  various  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  money  received  was  divided 
among  them. 

Combining  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

Mr.  Evans  has  some  interesting  ideas  on 
the  school  garden  scheme  in  general ;  some 
on  the  organization  and  management  of  this 
new  phase  of  public  school  study  that  should 
be  of  much  value  to  officials  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  introducing  this  feature  into  their 
schools.  His  suggestions  have  worth  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
theories  of  eminent  educators  and  govern¬ 
ment  experts,  and,  further,  because  they  are 
fresh  and  thoroughly  tested — direct  from 
the  field. 

School  and  home  gardening  should  be  a 
part  of  the  work  of  grammar  grade  pupils  in 
ever\r  city  and  town,  Mr.  Evans  believes.  It 
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is  a  legitimate  and  profit¬ 
able  part  of  school  activi¬ 
ties.  School  time  for 
gardening  is  justified,  es¬ 
pecially  when  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  children  in  a 
room  wish  to  engage  in 
the  work.  Two  or  three 
hours  a  week  usually  is 
sufficient  to  keep  a  garden 
plot  in  condition,  after 
the  ground  is  prepared 
and  planted.  If  a  minor¬ 
ity  only  wish  to  enter  it  is 
best  that  they  should  do 
the  work,  largely  at  least, 
outside  of  school  hours. 

The  ideal  arrangement 
is  a  school  garden  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  home  garden 
The  first  then  is  in  reality 
an  experimental  and  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  garden  where 
each  pupil,  tilling  a  small 
plot,  may  learn  things 
that  may  be  applied  at 
home  on  a  larger  scale.  Where  the  school 
grounds  are  large  enough  to  afford  a 
suitable  area  it  is  best  to  have  the  garden 
there.  It  then  can  be  made  more  of  a 
permanent  institution  and  can  be  beautified 
by  laying  out  permanent  flower  beds  set  with 
perennial  plants.  Vacant  lots  usually  can 
be  secured  close  to  a  school.  The  garden 
should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter-mile  from 
the  school.  It  should  be  well  fenced.  This 
need  not  be  expensive,  as  it  can  be  done  b\ 
the  manual  training  students  in  the  high 
school  if  manual  training  is  not  taught  in 
the  grammar  grades. 

Planning  Space  and  Work. 

A  very  satisfactory  garden  can  be  made 
on  a  single  lot,  50x100  feet,  or  even  less.  A 
mistake  easily  is  made  by  attempting  to  use 
too  much  ground.  The  average  boy  or  girl 
in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  grade  does  not 
need  a  plot  larger  than  five  or  six  by  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  even  if  plenty  of  ground  is 
available.  Pupils  in  the  grades  above  the 
sixth  usually  can  handle  a  plot  equivalent  to 
6x15,  or  7x12  feet.  Pupils  especially  inter¬ 
ested  and  energetic  can,  of  course,  take  care 
of  more  space,  but  for  the  average  child 
plots  of  these  sizes  will  be  found  sufficiently 
large. 

Mr.  Evans  believes  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
teacher  to  decide  whether  to  include  the 
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smaller  children  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades  in  the  gardening  work.  If  the 
teacher  is  interested  and  willing  to  be  with 
the  children  most  of  the  time  they  spend  in 
the  garden  it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to 
come  in.  They  enjoy  the  work  greatly  and 
are  very  energetic,  often  much  more  so  than 
some  of  the  older  pupils.  Unless  closely 
watched,  however,  they  do  not  gee  much 
benefit  from  the  work,  and  often  do  damage 
by  pulling  up  the  young  plants  with  the 
weeds.  If  they  are  included  they  should 
have  a  section  in  the  rear  of  the  garden,  di¬ 
vided  into  long,  narrow  beds,  in  which  each 
child  has  a  few:  square  feet,  or,  if  the  space 
is  limited,  only  two  or  three  rows. 

Learning  to  Be  Gardeners. 

Preliminary  instruction  should  be  given 
the  children  in  the  class-room  before  they 
are  taken  into  the  garden.  Seeds  may  be 
studied  and  short  exercises  written  con¬ 
cerning  certain  vegetables  and  their  uses, 
with  drawings  of  the  seed  and  its  matured 
product.  Reasons  for  different  operations 
may  be  explained  and  graphically  illustrated 
on  the  blackboard.  Germination  tests  also 
should  be  made  by  the  pupils. 


Each  pupil  should  have  a  garden  at  home 
whether  or  not  he  has  one  at  school.  If 
ground  is  available  any  healthy  boy  or  girl 
seven  to  nine  years  old  can  care  for  a  garden 
containing  at  least  ioo  square  feet ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  plot  ioxio,  or  5x20  feet.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Club  Project — a  State  contest — re¬ 
quires  at  least  one  square  rod,  which  is  not 
excessive  for  boys  or  girls  from  nine  to 
eighteen. 

Demonstration  plots,  exhibits,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the 
grouping  of  the  plots,  systems  of  planting, 
flower  beds,  competition,  record-keeping  and 
marketing  are  other  interesting  features  of 
the  Portland  plan  that  might  be  discussed 
here  were  not  the  space  limited.  A  recent 
bulletin  by  Mr.  Evans,  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  free  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis,  covers  these  and  all 
other  phases  of  the  work.  It  is  a  most  use¬ 
ful  manual  for  one  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  school  garden. 

A  Portland  Boy's  Garden  Profit. 

Emery  Ingham,  a  fourteen  year  old  boy, 
kept  a  strict  account  of  the  business  he  did 
in  a  small  garden,  45x30  feet,  in  the  back- 
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FIVE  PLANS  FOR  LAYING  OUT  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

figure  one:  a  garden  44x100  feet:  good  type  for  lot  50x100  feet:  beds  8x17  divide  into  two  or  four 
plots:  uniform  planting  system. 

figure  two:  50x100  feet:  good  type  where  crowded  for  space:  outside  beds  10x20:  inside  beds  8x^0: 
EACH  BED  PROVIDES  FOR  FOUR  PUPILS  :  PATHS  THREE  FEET  AND  TWO  FEET. 

FIGURE  THREE  :  100x100  FEET  :  DIAGONAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  CORNER  LOT  :  TRIANGLE  BEDS  USED  FOR  FLOWERS  : 
RECTANGULAR  BEDS  10x22  PROVIDING  FOR  FOUR  OR  SIX  PLOTS. 

figure  four:  120x125  feet:  plan  for  square  area  of  any  size:  nine  front  rows  of  beds:  8x20  feet: 
PRIMARY  ANNEX  IN  REAR,  BEDS  6x20  SEPARATED. 

FIGURE  FIVE  :  90x206  FEET  :  PLAN  FOR  LONG,  NARROW  GARDEN  :  BEDS  12x16  PROVIDING  TWO  OR  FOUR  PLOTS 
EACH  :  DOUBLE  ROW  FLOWER  BEDS  3x12  FEET. 
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yard  of  his  home  last  summer.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  taken  from  his  books,  show  that  for  a 
spare  time  occupation  business  was  good. 
Ten  similar  reports,  sent  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  received  much  praise  from  the  of¬ 


ficials  : 

Expenses. 

Preparation  of  seed  bed  (To  hours’ 

labor  at  io  cents) .  $1.00 

Cost  of  seed  and  plants . 75 

Cost  of  planting  (labor  at  10  cents 

an  hour)  . 20 

Cost  of  manure  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  .  i. 50 

Cost  of  cultivation  (labor  at  10  cents 

an  hour)  . 90 

Cost  of  gathering  vegetables . 30 

Cost  of  marketing  crop  .  1.25 


Total  outlay  .  $5-9° 

Receipts. 

From  fresh  vegetables  sold  at  public 

market  . $13-50 

Kale,  and  sunflower  seeds,  for 

chicken  feed  .  7.00 

Value  of  vegetables  used  at  home. . .  3.50 


Total  receipts . $24.00 

Total  outlay  .  5.90 


Net  gain  . $18.10 


The  gain  of  such  work  to  the  children, 
as  everv  one  knows,  is  of  far  more  value 
than  can  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents 
— encouraging  and  excellent  as  is  the  re¬ 
port.  The  knowledge  won  will  be  a  life¬ 
long,  ever-increasing  asset.  The  health 
gained  will  lay  a  foundation  for  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  brain  and  body.  The  happi¬ 
ness  will  make  towards  a  life  of  buoyant, 
joyous  experience  instead  of  a  dull,  nerve¬ 
less,  plodding  existence.  These  must  be 
added  to  the  net  gain.  It  is  not  that  the 
energies  of  the  youth  of  our  land  be  alto¬ 
gether  diverted  to  farming,  but  that  they 
may  have  the  broad  grasp  of  life  in  all  its 
pleasurable  details. 

WEATHER-PROOF  GARDEN 
LABELS 

ARDEN  makers  will  welcome  the 
two  weather-proof  plant  labels  re¬ 
cently  devised.  Plant  labels  of  all 
kinds  have  filled  the  markets  for 
years,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  their  worth 
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is  seldom  above  a  season’s  lasting.  But 
these  are  permanent,  solid,  simple  looking, 
and  can  be  used  year  after  year.  One,  made 
to  stand  in  the  ground,  is  made  of  rust¬ 
proof  iron,  galvanized  and 
japanned  green.  The  stake  is 
18  inches  high  and  the  opening 
at  the  top  will  take  a  card  2% 
by  ijT  inches.  Over  the  white 
celluloid  card  is  a  cover  of 
mica.  Upon  this  celluloid  card 
the  name  of  the  plant  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  ordinary  lead  pen¬ 
cil.  The  mica  covering  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  water  and  dust  or 
dirt  that  might  fly  upon  it 
when  the  ground  is  watered. 

This  neat  and  permanent  label 
will  be  welcomed  by  every  one 
desiring  to  make  a  study  of  plant  conditions. 

The  other  is  a  small  label  also  made  of 
white  celluloid  with  a  cover  of  mica.  These 
are  to  hang  upon  rose  plants,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  Upon  it  can  be  written  the  name  of 
the  plant,  date  of  grafting  or  of  planting, 
name  of  species,  etc.  This  label  is  attached 
to  vine,  plant  or  tree  by  copper  wire  so  that 
the  branch  is  not  injured.  The  wire  never 
rusts  and  the  information  written  upon  the 
card  is  not  obliterated  by  the  storms  of 
winter.  As  every  one  knows,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  forget  the  name  of  a  rose  bush, 
chrysanthemum  or  peony 
planted.  With  these  two 
simple  labels  gardeners 
will  not  be  puzzled  as  to 
where  they  had  planted 
their  choicest  tulips  or 
which  of  the  rose  trees 
blow  red,  white  or  pink. 

As  the  plans  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  change  and  bulbs  are 
transferred  to  a  different 
bed  the  transfer  can  be 
noted  on  the  marker.  When 
one  variety  of  rose  or 
shrub  is  discarded,  its  name 
label  can  be  made  to  serve 
for  the  new  species  substi- 
Thus  the  same  frame  or 
same  mica  covering  will  serve  duty  for 
many  uses,  while  the  card  within  it  can  be 
renewed  as  often  as  desired.  The  more 
expert  the  gardener,  the  more  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  advantage  of  such  helps  to 
memory,  such  faithful  recorders  of  experi¬ 
ments. 


tuted  for  it. 


NEW  USES  FOR  CONCRETE 


ants  loyally  put  it,  “the  brains  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.”  The  distinguishing  charm  of  the 
Marblehead  pottery  seems  to  lie  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  of  shape  and  design,  and  in 
the  soft  richness  of  color.  The  designs  fall 
into  two  classes,  conventionalized  flower  de¬ 
signs,  and  designs  suggested  by  sea-things. 
The  trade  mark  of  the  pottery  is  a  ship, 
head  on,  and  ships  form  a  prominent  motif 
in  border  and  tile  decoration.  Friezes  of 
sea-horses  combined  with  festoons  of  sea¬ 
weed  are  also  characteristic.  The  colors 
are  chiefly  metallic  oxides,  and  the  use  of 
mat  glazes  and  stipling  produces  the  soft 
finish  that  is  an  essential  note.  Many  of  the 
bowls  are  lined  with  an  enamel  of  different 
composition  and  tint  from  the  outside  of 
the  vessel,  which  gives  decided  distinction. 
The  colors  are  almost  exclusively  those  of 
the  houses  of  Marblehead — gray,  green, 
blue,  and  brownish  yellow,  colors  that  be¬ 
long  to  shore  places. 

There  are  many  places  to  visit  in  Marble¬ 
head — the  Old  Burial  Ground  up  by  the  Old 
Fort,  with  its  strange  Ministers’  Row  and 
its  countless  graves  of  seamen  with  the  half 
erased  inscriptions  “lost  at  sea,”  “lost  off  the 
Great  Banks,”  “went  to  sea,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again” ;  the  Old  Brig,  home  of 
Marblehead’s  Wizard  Captain,  and  of  Moll 
Pitcher,  the  famous  Salem  witch ;  the  old 
Surriage  Well,  the  Old  Custom  House,  the 
Old  Tavern,  the  Old  Town  Hall,  where  the 
deed  still  hangs  showing  how  Marblehead 
was  bought  from  the  Indian  chief,  Winne- 
pawauken,  in  1684,  for  the  sum  of  £16 — - 
but  they  are  all  old,  old  and  dusty  and  dead. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  seem  to 
have  fallen  asleep  in  the  ruts  of  time,  ex¬ 
cept  those  few  industrious  ones  who  have 
opened  gift  shops  and  tea  houses  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  tourists,  and  those  few 
of  adventurous  spirit  are  themselves  not 
of  Marblehead,  but  tell  you  that  they  have 
come  from  Ohio,  or  New  York,  or  some 
other  spot  in  the  outside  world.  It  is  from 
such  root  that  the  Marblehead  Potteries 
have  been  an  offshoot,  and  have  put  forth 
fresh  strength,  and  have  grown.  The  quiet, 
persistent,  intimate  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  those  concerned  in  the  enterprise  are  the 
most  encouraging  signs.  They  lead  one  to 
believe  that  this  pottery,  which  already  oc¬ 
cupies  a  high  place  in  the  pottery  craft  of 
America,  will  one  day,  perhaps,  typify  the 
best  work  produced  by  the  country,  for 
Marblehead  Pottery  is  traditionally,  and 
thoroughly,  American. 


NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  USES 
FOR  CONCRETE:  BY  ALBERT 
MARPLE 

VERY  person  building  a  home  or  a 
garden  finds  that  he  must  reckon 
with  concrete  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
way  or  another.  Its  usefulness  has 
long  been  vaunted  in  city  construction 
work ;  but  we  have  much  to  learn  yet  about 
its  importance  in  suburban  building.  Ama¬ 
teurs  find  that  they  can  make  many  attrac¬ 
tive  additions  to  their  gardens  without  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  experienced  men,  for  con¬ 
crete  is  not  difficult  to  handle  and  is  quite 
inexpensive. 

Whoever  has  experimented  with  this 
strange  material  that  is  both  fluid  and  like 
a  rock,  becomes  enthusiastic  over  the  re¬ 
sults  and  finds  that  the  garden  pottery, 
seats,  bird  baths,  sun  dials,  etc.,  that  he 
can  produce  with  it  add  decidedly  to  the 
beauty  of  his  home.  California  has  hailed 
concrete  with  its  usual  hospitable  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Out  here  we  build  houses  clear  to  the 
curb  of  the  street,  not  just  to  the  edge  of  a 
lawn,  but  across  the  walk,  planting  the 


A  CONCRETE  TREE  GUARD. 
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stretch  of  ground  between  it  and  the  street 
to  a  lawn  or  a  huge  carpet  of  blossoming 
flowers.  The  street  is  included  in  house 
plans,  for  is  it  not  a  frame  to  a  picture,  and 
every  one  knows  that  pictures  can  easily  be 
ruined  by  bad  framing! 

Three  examples  of  new  use  for  concrete 
in  decorating  the  frame  of  small  homes  of 
California  have  recently  come  to  our  notice. 
The  first  one  is  a  tree  guard.  This  ingeni¬ 
ous  guard  was  devised  to  save  the  trees,  for 
after  the  City  Improvement  League  had 
finished  with  the  street  it  was  found  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  were  left  exposed  be- 


UNIQUE  CONCRETE  HITCHING  POST. 

cause  of  the  dropping  of  the  grade  for 
more  than  a  foot.  To  save  the  trees  this 
concrete  guard  was  built  around  them, 
which  protects  the  roots  from  sun  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  a  chance  for  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  flowers  and  vines  which  will  in  time 
fall  over  the  edge  in  a  green  cascade.  These 
guards  are  two  feet  in  height  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  each  costs  but  $1.50.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  owner  of  the  house. 

The  second  suggestion  is  a  very  unique 
hitching  post,  for  there  are,  we  know,  cer¬ 
tain  people  in  the  world  who  still  love  a 


A  NOVEL  CONCRETE  RETAINING  WALL,  READY  TO  PLANT 
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good  horse.  Every  one  does  not  own  an 
automobile  that  requires  no  hitching.  The 
owner  of  the  property  when  putting  in  the 
cement  curbing  thought  to  run  it  up  into  this 
form  of  a  hitching  post  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  thus  combining  the  hitching  post 
with  curbing.  At  the  point  where  the  post 
connects  with  the  curbing  it  is  about  8  inches 
in  diameter,  but  as  it  continues  upward  it 
gradually  tapers  Until  at  the  top  it  is  only 
6  inches  in  thickness.  At  its  base  it  is  about 
3P2  feet  in  width  and  is  2  feet  in  height. 
The  same  mixture  of  concrete  used  in  the 
curbing  was  used  in  these  hitching  posts, 
namely,  one  of  cement,  two  of  sand  and 
four  of  gravel — broken  rock  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted  instead  of  the  gravel  if  desired.  An 
iron  plate  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  post, 
through  which  the  ends  of  a  wire  loop  run, 
the  ends  of  the  loop  continuing  down  into 
the  concrete  for  about  12  inches.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  more  stationary  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  concrete  post  this  feature  leaves  the 
parkway  before  the  home  entirely  clear  for 
the  growing  of  grass  or  flowers.  For  econ¬ 
omy  of  space,  stability  and  originality,  this 
hitching  post  design  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion. 

A  novelty  in  the  form  of  a  retaining  wall 
is  shown  in  the  third  illustration.  The  strip 
of  ground  which  it  was  desired  to  hold  in 
position  lies  between  the  curbing  of  the 
street,  running  around  the  hillside  and  a 
cement  gutter  about  ten  feet  above  it.  To 
form  a  solid  wall  of  any  sort  of  material 
over  this  space  would  have  been  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  and  certainly  unsightly.  This  light 
wall  serves  the  purpose  of  strength  equally 
well,  and  in  beauty  will  be  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  because  in  each  of  the  open  spaces 
trailing  plants  and  vines  will  soon  be  grow¬ 
ing.  The  piers  were  laid  every  12  feet, 
their  upper  surfaces  coming  about  even  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
Against  the  ground  between  these  piers  or¬ 
dinary  chicken  wire  has  been  stretched  and 
above  this  wire  between  the  posts  a  frame¬ 
work  of  2  by  4  timbers  has  been  built.  The 
gutter  and  curb  hold  the  piers  in  place. 
The  piers  support  the  framework  and  the 
timbers  keep  the  wire  in  its  original  posi¬ 
tion.  This  combination  is  very  effective  in 
keeping  the  earth  from  washing  down  upon 
the  roadway.  When  the  earth  is  further 
held  in  place  by  the  intricate  network  of 
growing  plants,  which  will  push  up  through 
the  wide  meshed  wire  and  fall  down  from 
above  it,  this  retaining  wall  will  be  exceed¬ 


ingly  beautiful.  The  cost  is  but  a  fraction 
the  amount  that  a  solid  wall  would  have 
cost.  This  ingenuity  is  to  be  recommended. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE 

( Continued  from  page 

for  more  beauty,  that  the  purpose  of  art  was 
to  express  something  very  fundamental  and 
splendid  in  nature,  not  to  adorn  human  be¬ 
ings.  So  in.  making  our  houses,  if  we  use  all 
our  materials  with  the  set  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  excellent  homes  without  regard  to  former 
architectural  expressions  without  fear,  we 
may  in  time  achieve  without  reproach. 
Much  of  this  spirit  is  today  being  put  into 
the  English  country  architecture,  indeed 
much  of  it  has  always  been  in  the  English 
home.  I  believe  this  is  because,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  English  people,  perhaps 
from  their  insular  position  in  relation  to 
other  nations,  have  accepted  their  homes  as 
an  immensely  important  institution;  they 
have  been  rovers,  ever  of  sea-faring  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  never  for  long;  they  have  not 
been  good  settlers  of  many  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  as  colonists ;  the  homing  instinct  has 
always  brought  them  back  to  their  own  na¬ 
tion,  and  this  instinct  has  built  for  them  the 
most  beautiful,  capacious,  comfortable  home 
structures  in  the  world.  You  feel  in  every 
well  built  English  home  a  direct  purpose.  It 
is  built  to  give  happiness,  to  become  the 
place  in  which  people  shall  be  contented,  a 
place  for  birth  and  death,  for  all  life;  not 
merely  amusement,  but  for  wholesome  hu¬ 
man  existence.  A  study  of  the  spirit  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  old  and  new, 
would  be  of  value  to  our  own  architects,  not 
to  create  any  spirit  of  imitation,  but  to  bring 
about  a  realization  of  the  purpose,  the  fine 
expression,  and  the  true  achievement  of  the 
English  architects.  • 

I  have  had  recently  several  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  planning  of  buildings  for 
entire  estates,  and  I  find  a  growing  desire 
among  the  owners  of  these  estates  to  have 
their  various  buildings  in  harmony ;  not  the 
little  buildings  following  the  fashion  of  the 
large,  but  the  owner’s  house  in  harmony 
with  the  gardener’s  house  and  the  lodge, 
always  the  small  places  giving  the  keynote 
for  the  great  one.  The  result  is  no  lack  of 
beauty  and  dignity  in  the  owner’s  house,  but 
a  certain  fine  simplicity,  an  appropriateness, 
a  home  quality  that  I  feel  sure  could  not  be 
achieved  if  the  prerequisite  were  elabora¬ 
tion,  and  size  for  the  sake  of  size. 

A  suggestion  which  I  think  important  to 
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PROPOSED  RESIDENCE  OF  SETH  E.  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  NORTH  VIEW:  H.  T.  LINDEBERG,  ARCHITECT. 


make  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
country  homes  is  the  value  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  sky  line  of  the  house.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  while  to  think  of  the  kind  of 
silhouette  your  house  is  going  to  make  when 
it  is  completed,  whether  it  is  on  high  or  low 
ground,  whether  one  is  building  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  in  a  valley  or  on  a  plain.  I  think  it 
only  fair  that  the  silhouette  should  be  pro¬ 
foundly  considered,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  owner,  and  the  improvement  a 
fine  architectural  silhouette  is  to  the  house 
itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who 
live  near,  who  pass  by — for  it  is  one  more 
means  of  producing  beauty.  Naturally  it 
adds  to  the  complication  of  designing  a 
house,  because  the  silhouette  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  convenient 
floor  plan  or  harmonious  proportions  or 
good  construction,  and  it  need  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  three  things  are  equally 
important  and  must  be  studied  together  to 
produce  the  final  satisfactory  home. 

In  regard  to  the  detail  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  favorite.  I  think  all  architects 
today  stand  for  the  most  intelligent  use  of 
local  material,  whether  it  is  concrete  or 
brick  or  stone  or  wood  or  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  combination  of  these  materials, 
as  in  the  stone  and  shingle  house,  in  the  con¬ 
crete  and  half-timber  construction,  or  in  the 
concrete  house  with  wooden  lintels,  blinds, 
porches,  and  shingle  roof.  The  use  of  wood 
in  the  detail  work  furnishes  us,  as  it  always 
has,  opportunity  for  spots  of  color.  As, 
for  instance,  in  the  variegated  shingle  roof, 
which  I  am  employing  now,  staining  the 
shingles  in  tones  graduating,  say,  from  black 
to  reddish  black  at  the  top,  or  from  deep 
brown  to  brownish  orange,  a  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced,  interesting  in  color  and  de¬ 
sign.  Where  the  roofs  are  in  a  single  tone, 
good  color  may  be  gained  through  the  use  of 
the  solid  wooden  shutter  in  blue  or  rose  or 
green,  as  one  sees  them  in  the  gardens  in 
Germany  or  in  the  seacoast  towns  in  Hol¬ 


land.  Another  effective  method  for  con¬ 
trast,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  color, 
is  the  use  of  the  wooden  lintel  stained  black 
against  the  dull  concrete  house.  This  tone 
in  the  wood  would  be  repeated  in  half 
timber,  if  such  construction  is  employed, 
in  the  shingles  or  in  the  wood  used  for  the 
porch. 

I  think  in  building  our  houses  here  in 
America  we  have  been  a  little  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  make  them  look  joyous.  We  have 
softened  all  our  colors  on  our  houses  and 
in  our  gardens.  But  more  and  more  we  are 
getting  away  from  this;  we  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  have  playful  effects  in  the  use  of 
color.  We  like  the  French  blue  blinds  and 
the  black  lintels  and  the  variegated  roofs, 
our  gardens  are  filled  with  brighter  flowers, 
and  here  and  there  an  architect  is  with  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  introducing  the  colored  tiles  into 
the  ornamentation  of  concrete  houses.  Mr. 
Goodhue  has  done  this  with  rare  beauty  in 
his  San  Diego  dwellings.  You  see  it  occa¬ 
sionally  in  New  York  even  in  business  build¬ 
ings,  and  more  and  more  often  in  houses 
near  the  seashore  where  the  concrete  weath¬ 
ers  into  misty  grayness,  and  the  architecture 
needs  the  relief  of  permanent  brilliant  tone. 
Beautiful  tiles  are  made  today  in  rich  blues 
and  greens,  and  the  effect  of  these  when 
wisely  introduced  as  decoration  gives  very 
much  the  same  joy  as  a  vivid  flower  garden 
or  a  stained  glass  window. 

The  question  of  how  moderately  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  can  be  constructed  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  take  up.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
limit  of  each  man’s  desire,  what  he  must 
have,  what  he  will  do  without.  If  his  ideal 
is  the  miniature  palace,  he  must  either  give 
up  luxuries  and  comforts  for  his  little  ele¬ 
gancies  or  give  up  the  thought  of  a  home; 
but  the  man  who  will  give  up  all  useless  de¬ 
tail,  all  unnecessary  luxury,  who  will  only 
insist  upon  comfort  and  the  beauty  that  be¬ 
longs  to  simplicity,  can  build  a  home  not 
too  large  for  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  today  here  in  the  East.  I  believe 
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it  can  be  done  for  still  less  in  the  West; 
especially  in  the  far  West,  where  the  con¬ 
siderations  of  bleak  winters  do  not  add  to 
the  expense  of  house  building.  But  the  man 
who  is  going  to  build  for  this  sum  of  money 
must  have  the  cottage  ideal,  not  the  Parthe¬ 
non  ;  he  must  give  up  all  thought  of  oak 
woodwork  and  limit  himself  to  chestnut  or 
cypress,  or,  if  his  woodwork  is  to  be  paint¬ 
ed,  ta  poplar  and  pine.  The  plumbing 
throughout  the  house  would  have  to  be  kept 
very  simple,  and  if  he  has  not  already  a 
stock  of  furniture  on  hand  he  will  be  wise 
to  study  the  question  of  built-in  fittings, 
which  add  to  the  selling  value  of  a  house 
and  cost  less  than  the  corresponding  amount 
of  furniture.  A  great  advantage  in  such  a 
house  as  this  is  to  have  the  one  great  liv¬ 
ing  room  with  the  dining  room  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  screened  off,  with  only  a  vestibule  hall, 
and  the  one  fireplace  furnishing  cheer  and 
comfort  for  the  whole  ground  floor.  All  of 
this  can  be  done  most  pleasingly  and  beauti¬ 
fully.  Of  course,  every  partition  left  out 
means  so  much  economy.  It  is  these  smaller 
houses  for  the  people  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  are  the  great  problem  of  the 
architect  today ;  because  the  poor  man  of 
cultivated  tastes  is  only  poor  in  his  pocket, 
never  in  his  outlook  on  life,  and  the  kinds 
of  civilization  in  which  we  live  today  in  this 
country  produce  in  each  individual  a  sense 
of  having  the  right  to  be  a  rich  man;  so  it 
is  not  easy  to  content  the  cultivated  poor 
man  with  the  house  suited  to  his  purse,  and 
yet  it  can  be  done  if  the  architect  and  the 
man  who  desires  a  home  and  the  workmen 
will  all  conspire  together. 

I  find  it  a  very  valuable  thing  to  so  far 
as  possible  work  with  the  same  group  of 
workmen  year  after  year.  They  get  to 
know  your  ways,  they  are  interested  in 
what  you  are  accomplishing,  and  little  by 
little  I  find  springing  up  in  them  something 
of  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  of  those 
early  days  when  workmen  did  their  share 
of  architecture  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
This  of  course  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is 


worth  struggling  for ;  it  lessens  the  strain 
in  starting  a  new  building  and  contributes 
more  than  one  would  imagine  to  the  final 
architectural  achievement. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  any  one 
special  style  of  architecture  in  the  East,  I 
doubt  if  that  will  come  for  some  time. 
There  is  already,  as  I  have  said,  the  great 
growing  purpose  toward  simplification  in 
beauty,  but  this  each  man  must  express  in 
his  own  way.  Mr.  Platt  will  design  for 
his  people,  with  their  cooperation,  the 
houses  suited  to  them,  but  inevitably  ex¬ 
pressing  Mr.  Platt’s  artistic  outlook.  The 
same  is  true  of  houses  designed  by  Mr. 
Goodhue  and,  I  could  mention  others  in 
succession,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  very  best  domestic  architecture 
this  country  can  hope  for,  all  influenced  by 
the  immense  variation  of  landscape  scenery 
in  America,  influenced,  too,  by  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  their  clients,  so  that  there  seems 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  homes  that  may  be 
produced.  But  I  feel,  too,  that  through  all 
this  development  we  will  see  a  connecting 
link,  a  fundamental  thought,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  thought  will  produce  to  a 
certain  extent  a  style  of  architecture.  That 
thought  is  today  a  growing  desire  among 
the  people  for  a  richer,  more  comprehensive 
scheme  of  living,  the  true  spirit  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  cultivated  democracy. 

“r  I  ’’HE  architect  is  in  a  most  intimate 
sense  the  historian  of  his  time,  an  al¬ 
most  unconscious  recorder  of  the  very  spirit 
of  nations,  and  his  record  has  a  perma¬ 
nence  and  a  verity  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Even  the  marvelous  literature  of  Greece  is 
not  as  much  to  us  today  as  her  architecture, 
the  influence  of  which,  in  a  hundred  forms, 
is  seen  whichever  way  we  turn.  And  so  it 
will  be  with  the  architects  of  today  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  hence.  They  will  tell  our  grand¬ 
children  what  manner  of  folk  we  were.  And 
our  grandchildren  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the 
story.” — From  “How  to  Know  Architec¬ 
ture,”  by  Frank  E.  Wallis. 
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“HERE’S  FLOWERS  FOR  YOU” 
FROM  SHAKESPEARE’S  GAR¬ 
DEN  ( Continued  from  page  622 .) 

the  garden  at  Moor  Park  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Bedford  may  be  of  help  to  gar¬ 
den  makers : 

“The  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden  I  ever 
saw,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  that  of 
Moor  Park  in  Hertfordshire.  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  it  for  a  model  to  those  that  meet  with 
such  a  situation,  and  are  above  the  regards 
of  common  expense.  It  lies  at  the  side  of 
a  hill,  upon  which  the  house  stands,  but  not 
very  steep.  The  length  of  the  house,  where 
the  best  rooms  and  of  most  use  and  pleas¬ 
ure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  the  great  parlor  opens  into  the  midst  of 
a  terrace  gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it, 
and  which  may  be  about  three  hundred 
paces  long  and  broad  in  proportion  ;  the  bor¬ 
der  set  with  standard  laurels,  which  gave 
the  beauty  of  orange  trees  out  of  flower  and 
fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three  descents  by 
many  stone  steps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end,  with  a  very  large  parterre.  This  is  di¬ 
vided  into  quarters  by  gravel  walks,  and 
adorned  with  two  fountains  and  eight  stat¬ 
ues  at  the  several  quarters.  At  the  end  of 
the  terrace  walks  are  two  summer-houses, 
and  the  sides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged 
with  two  large  cloisters  open  to  the  garden. 
Over  these  two  cloisters  are  two  terraces 
covered  with  lead  and  fenced  with  balus¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  passage  into  these  airy  walks 
is  out  of  the  two  summer-houses  at  the  end 
of  the  first  terrace  walk.  The  cloister  fac¬ 
ing  the  south  is  covered  with  vines.  From 
the  middle  of  the  parterre  is  a  descent  bv 
many  steps  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is 
all  fruit  trees,  ranged  about  the  several 
quarters  of  a  wilderness,  which  is  very 
shady ;  the  walks  here  are  all  green,  and 
there  is  a  grotto  embellished  with  figures  of 
shell,  rockwork,  fountains,  and  water¬ 
works.” 

Cleeve  Prior  lies  on  the  borders  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  is  actually  in  the  Shake¬ 
speare  country,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Bid  ford,  which  a  certain  tradition  associates 
with  the  revelling  of  the  Bard.  Now  some¬ 
what  further  north  in  the  same  county  of 
Warwick,  at  Packwood,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield 
and  Mr.  Thomas  tell  us  in  their  “Formal 
Garden  in  England,”  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  literally  represented  in  clipped 
yew.  “At  the  entrance  to  the  ‘Mount,’  at 
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the  end  of  the  garden,  stand  four  tall  yews 
twenty  feet  high  for  the  four  evangelists, 
and  six  more  on  either  side  for  the  twelve 
apostles.  At  the  top  of  the  mount  is  an 
arbor  formed  in  a  great  yew  tree  called  the 
‘pinnacle  of  the  temple,’  which  was  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  Christ  on  the  Mount, 
overlooking  the  evangelists,  apostles,  and  the 
multitude  below ;  at  least  this  account  of  it 
was  given  by  the  old  gardener  who  was 
pleaching  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.”  The 
like  quaint  devotional  idea  may  also  be 
found  in  the  arrangement  of  windows  in  a 
few  old  houses  of  300  years  ago. 

The  middle  districts  of  England  are  rich 
in  the  natural  graces  of  nature,  but  they 
offer  many  examples  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  ancestors  fashioned  their  garden 
world.  In  the  villages  some  formal  shape 
will  start  up  from  the  hedge,' confronting 
us  with  a  strange  presentation  of  bird  or 
animal  cut  in  box  or  yew.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  old  English  idea  of  a  gar¬ 
den  was  an  enclosed  place,  we  begin  to  see 
how  the  hedge  assumed  its  importance, 
what  was  the  function  of  the  terrace,  and 
how  necessary  was  the  pleached  alley.  They 
afforded  shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  and 
gave  that  bounding  line  which  the  eye 
craves,  and  the  terrace  by  the  house  looking 
out  over  the  area  below — a  pleasant  resort 
at  all  times.  Such  gardens  as  that  at  Cleeve 
Prior  could  not  have  been  unknown  to 
Shakespeare,  and  we  may  certainly  conceive 
that  he  was  thinking  of  Warwickshire  and 
its  borderland  when  he  conjured  up  his  vi¬ 
sions  of  quaint  garden  beauty.  A  garden 
like  that  we  depict  is  especially  valuable,  be¬ 
cause  it  embodies  ancient  worth,  and  is  the 
representative  of  the  ideals  of  a  former 
time.  The  moods  of  the  minds  of  old  work¬ 
ers  are  here;  here  is  their  handicraft;  in 
this  garden  they  rejoiced.  Here  they  took 
their  pleasure  in  the  quiet  life  of  a  less  bus¬ 
tling  day  than  ours,  and  they  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them  the  poetry  of  their  existence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon 
garden  features,  which,  save  for  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Garden,  are  of  subdued  character, 
though  there  are  certain  points  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  place  so  attractive  as  to  deserve 
some  further  notice.  The  features  we  al¬ 
lude  to  are  the  manifestations  of  the  quaint¬ 
ness,  charm,  and  beauty  of  country  life 
which  we  find  about  the  Worcestershire 
house.  The  village  in  its  old-world  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  will  appeal  to  many  readers. 
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THE  appeal  of  this  book  is  quite  an 
unusual  one,  for  it  is  to  all  who, 
not  content  with  loving  form  and 
color  of  flowers,  strive  to  fix  their  beauty 
upon  paper  or  canvas  with  pencil,  water  col¬ 
ors  or  oils.  Though  it  claims  to  be  an  in¬ 
struction  book  in  the  painting  of  flowers 
(and  it  fully  justifies  its  claim),  it  is  also  a 
delightful,  rambling  chat  about  things  that 
live  and  grow  beside  stream  and  pathway. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  to  put  within 
reach  of  nature  students,  for  without  being 
dully  heavy  with  confusing  scientific  names, 
it  nevertheless  conveys  a  considerable 
amount  of  worth  while  information.  It  is 
an  excellent  book  to  give  people  their  first 
start  in  knowledge  of  outdoor  wonders. 

In  the  Foreword  Flora  Klickmann  says 
that,  “I  think  this  book  will  appeal,  not  only 
to  the  amateur  artist,  but  to  every  flower- 
lover,  irrespective  of  ability  to  draw  a  leaf 
or  paint  a  petal.  The  mere  faculty  for  re¬ 
producing  on  paper  or  canvas  what  is 
placed  before  us  is  not  everything.  The 
ability  to  see  the  beauty  that  awaits  discov¬ 
ery  in  the.  wayside  weed,  to  feel  the  glory 
of  the  color  in  the  depth  of  a  rose,  to  find 
delight  in  the  severe  outline  of  a  black¬ 
thorn  branch  or  in  the  grace  of  the  hazel 
catkins,  or  the  ruggedness  of  an  apple 
bough — these  are  satisfactions  that  cannot 
be  measured  by  an  ordinary  rule,  nor  de¬ 
fined  by  ordinary  speech.  They  are  worth 
more  to  us  individually  than  the  most  fault¬ 
less.  technique.” 

The  text  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
“In  an  Old  Garden,”  “The  Pageant  of  Wild 


Nature,”  “In  Field  and  Meadow,”  “April’s 
Garland,”  “When  Daffodils  Begin  to  Peer,” 
“Twigs  and  Stems,”  is  liberally  strewn  with 
delicate  drawings  in  pencil  and  wash.  Many 
full  page  reproductions  of  roses,  violets, 
lilacs,  etc.,  in  color  provide  young  artists 
with  models  for  copying,  and  the  marginal 
sketches  of  winter’s  twigs  and  buds,  of 
leaves  and  grasses,  seed  pods,  single  flowers 
and  gardens  full  of  them,  give  suggestions 
for  line  and  wash  drawings. 

In  the  chapter  “Some  Hints  to  Begin¬ 
ners,”  she  says,  “I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
encourage  a  child  to  draw  the  things  he  sees 
around  him,  the  simple  objects  connected 
with  his  home  life.  He  can  learn  so  much 
from  this.  There  is  no  better  practice  pos¬ 
sible,  for  he  is  training  his  eyes  to  see  for 
themselves,  without  merely  following  the 
lines  of  a  set  copy  in  a  mechanical  way.  It 
does  not  greatly  matter  what  subject  is 
chosen — a  flower,  leaf,  jug,  or  watering-pot 
— there  is  a  lesson  in  one  and  all. 

“Many  an  older  and  more  advanced  stu¬ 
dent  would  find  much  to  learn  if  he  would 
only  practice  making  carefully  considered 
drawings  of  any  of  the  commonest  objects 
surrounding  him  in  his  daily  life. 

“Now,  suppose,  instead  of  this  futile  dab¬ 
bling,  we  make  up  our  minds  to  have  some 
regular  and  earnest  study  from  flowers  and 
plants ;  their  endless  variety  gives  us  a  very 
wide  field  for  learning  both  beauty  of  form 
and  color,  and  surely  they  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  delightful  to  work  from  than 
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the  complicated  examples  of  the  free-hand 
copybooks. 

‘Although  color-work  is  so  tempting  and 
fascinating,  I  would  advise  a  beginner  not 
to  yield  to  its  seductions  too  often;  rather 
to  give  his  whole  attention,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  to  proportion  and  form.  No  amount 
of  color,  however  beautifully  and  subtly 
blended,  will  cover  the  glaring  defects  of 
bad  and  weak  drawing.  As  he  advances 
with  careful  practice,  and  his  touch  be¬ 
comes  more  sure  and  true,  he  will,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  begin  to  think  a  simple  black  lead  pen¬ 
cil  is  a  most  delightful  possession,  for  he 
will  find  how  very  much  can  be  expressed 
by  this  primitive  medium  alone. 

“Color  is  sometimes  rather  a  snare  to  the 
student ;  he  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  its 
beauties,  and  to  be  slipshod  in  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  form.  There  is  a  most  dangerous 
pitfall  for  the  unwary.  It  is  true  that 
many  great  artists  can  give  a  wonderfully 
realistic  idea  with  a  few  bold  touches  of  a 
brush,  but  for  a  student  to  attempt  to  paint 
on  the  same  lines  would  only  show  disas¬ 
trous  results.  Ruskin  speaks  very  strong¬ 
ly  on  the  subiect.  His  remarks  are  at  too 
great  a  length  to  quote  here  fully,  but  the 
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substance  is  this :  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learned,  especially  in  sketching,  by  precipi¬ 
tation;  and  he  denounces  in  a  most  decided 
way,  those  manuals  on  Art  professing  to 
give  hints  on  ‘touch’  and  ‘style’  to  amateurs 
and  students.  He  says  most  of  them 
‘praise  boldness,  when  the  only  safe  attend¬ 
ant  of  a  beginner  is  caution  ;  advise  velocity, 
when  the  first  condition  of  success  is  delib¬ 
eration.’  ” 

The  sketches  which  we  are  here  repro¬ 
ducing,  give  an  impression  of  the  style  with 
which  the  whole  book  is  illustrated.  Everv 
page  reproduces  some  treasure  from  flower 
or  plant  life  (  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  103  pages.  Price 
$1.50  net.) 

THE  GARDEN  BLUE  BOOK:  A  MAN¬ 
UAL  OF  THE  PERENNIAL  GARDEN: 
BY  LEICESTER  B.  HOLLAND 

HY  should  there  not  be  a  blue  book, 
a  social  register  of  the  influential, 
specially  gifted  perennial  members 
of  garden  life?  Every  normally  inquisi¬ 
tive  mind  is  eager  to  know  who’s  who  in 
the  flower  world  and  should  be  humored  as 
fully  as  possible  in  their  harmless  desire  to 
know  all  about  the  life  history  of  favorite 
flower  folk,  when  they  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  in  gardens,  how  long  their  visit  will 
last,  how  they  will  be  dressed  for  the  spring 
or  summer  carnival  and  all  such  interesting 
detail  as  newspapers  love  to  chronicle  about 
people  in  our  human  blue  books. 

The  garden  dependables  and  favorites  of 
this  blue  book  are  arranged  alphabetically 
and  described  so  that  nothing  has  been  left 
unsaid  that  should  have  been  said.  The 
scientific  and  English  name  of  each  flower 
and  their  origins,  its  native  home,  height, 
color,  time  of  blooming,  how  to  plant  and 
cultivate,  its  probable  diseases  and  the 
remedies  and  suggestive  ways  for  its  use 
are  given.  There  is  also  a  good  portrait  of 
each  flower  and  a  blank  form  opposite  for 
notes  of  the  grower’s  own  experience. 

Besides  all  this  condensed  information 
there  is  a  most  helpful  color  chart  which 
tells  at  a  glance  the  height,  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  color,  preference  for  sun  or  shade,  cut¬ 
ting  qualities  of  the  familiar  garden  favor¬ 
ites.  An  amateur  will  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  how  to  arrange  a  border  with  no  jar¬ 
ring  color  harmonies  and  to  plant  it  so  that 
a  graded  height  from  lowest  rim  to  highest 
background  may  be  assured. 
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The  book  is  a  beautiful  and  extremely 
useful  one,  of  the  kind  to  keep  close  at  hand 
for  constant  reference  and  for  quick  help 
in  time  of  doubt  and  need.  A  manual  easy 
to  understand,  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
(Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  200  illustrations  and  a  color  chart. 
425  pages.  Price  $3.50  net.) 

THE  PRAIRIE  SPIRIT  IN  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  GARDENING  :  BY  WILHELM 
MILLER 

ROM  the  Middle  West  has  arisen  a  new 
mode  of  landscape  designing  and  plant¬ 
ing,  one  based  upon  the  principles  of 
conservation,  restoration  and  repetition. 
Every  one  admits  that  the  greatest  asset 
which  any  country  or  any  part  of  it  may 
have  is  its  characteristic  or  regional  nature. 
The  new  method  urges  the  emphasis  of 
every  detail  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and 
surely  this  is  a  wise,  suitable  and  admirable 
way  to  plant. 

In  this  book  naturally  the  examples  given 
are  all  of  the  prairie  style,  but  the  principles 
underlying  their  application  are  adapted  to 
any  part  of  our  country.  The  aim  of  all 
parks  and  private  estates  should  be  to  re¬ 
create  the  atmosphere  of  their  section  of  the 
country  by  restoring  as  high  a  proportion 
as  possible  of  the  native  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.-  Mr.  Miller,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture,  Urbana,  Ill.,  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  grounds,  uses  whenever  possible 
the  symbol  of  the  prairies — plants  with 
strongly  horizontal  branches  or  flower  clus¬ 
ters  that  repeat  in  obvious  or  subtle  ways 
the  horizontal  line  of  land  and  sky  which  is 
so  impressive  a  phenomena  of  the  boundless 
plains.  Naturally  he  does  not  advocate  a 
literal  restoration  of  prairie  scenery  in  parks 
and  farmsteads.  It  is  the  spirit  of  its 
beauty,  he  declares,  that  should  be  repro¬ 
duced.  This  spirit  can  be  idealized,  conven¬ 
tionalized  or  symbolized.  Every  home  in 
the  West  is  able  to  express  the  idea  in  pro¬ 


portion  to  its  means  even 
though  it  be  but  to  plant  a 
prairie  rose  beside  the  door. 
The  book  is  richly  illustrated 
with  pictures  that  show  the 
possibilities  of  making  the 
simplest  fence  corner  beauti¬ 
ful,  of  framing  the  farm¬ 
house  so  that  its  loveliness  is 
enhanced,  of  restoring  natural 
vegetation  to  denuded  river 
banks  and  forest  paths.  It  contains  also  a 
list  of  native  materials  available  to  the 
West,  and  a  list  of  helpful  books  relative 
to  prairie  gardening. 

The  generous  spirit  of  the  West  is  felt 
in  a  most  practical  as  well  as  aesthetic  way, 
for  this  book  is  given  free  to  any  one  in  Illi¬ 
nois  who  will  sign  a  promise  to  do  some 
permanent,  ornamental  planting  within  a 
year.  Illinois,  under  such  enthusiastic  guid¬ 
ing,  should  soon  be  one  vast,  beautiful 
flower  garden  as  it  was  before  man  diverted 
its  streams  to  his  mills  or  turned  the  virgin 
prairies  under  his  plow. 

BIRD  ALMANAC  1916:  COMPILED  BY 
THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK 

A  MOST  charming  calendar  of  bird  life, 
each  month  of  the  year  with  its  rep¬ 
resentative  bird  receiving  a  special 
page  filled  with  delightful  pictures  and  ap¬ 
propriate  verses.  Cover  designed  by  A.  M. 
Garretson,  and  frontispiece  of  a  bird  foun¬ 
tain.  (Size  9  x  12.  14  large  pictures. 

Price,  including  postage,  60  cents.) 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH 
WEDGWOOD,  THE  POTTER:  BY  HIS 
GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER,  THE 
LATE  JULIA  WEDGWOOD 

EDGWOOD,  like  many  another  man 
renowned  for  the  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment  of  art  expression,  was  much 
engrossed  with  politics,  economics,  educa¬ 
tion,  engineering,  mineralogy  and  chemistry 
and  zealously  devoted  to  canal  making,  an 
interest  with  him  second  to  pottery  itself. 
Whatever  increased  man’s  mastery  over 
the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  all  prog¬ 
ress  and  invention  held  his  inquiring  atten¬ 
tion.  A  fine  addition  to  books. important  to 
potters.  (Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  Illustrated.  388 
pages.  Price,  $3.75  net.) 
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THE  NEW  MARSH  ROSE 

HE  marsh,  or  swamp  rose,  that  love¬ 
ly  wild  woody  herb  that  paints  New 
England  swamps  and  brackish 
marshes  with  large  blossoms  so  like 
a  huge  wild  rose,  has  been  “discovered”  by 
horticulturists  and  brought  into  our  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  well  deserves  to  be.  They 
have  persuaded  it  to  grow  wherever  holly¬ 
hocks  will,  though  never  can  it  push  that 
old-time  favorite  from  our  affections,  nor 
never  will  it  look  over  our  fences  with  so 
willowy  a  grace.  Yet  it  will  serve  us  well 
in  many  other  charming  ways,  for  it  is  bold 
and  conspicuous,  strong  and  hardy.  It  will 
serve  as  a  thick  hedge  in  place  of  the  privet, 
as  a  division  fence  between  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  garden  or  as  a  background  and  wind 
shield  for  the  annual  border. 

In  its  native  haunts  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
three  to  seven  feet  and  its  rose  colored  blos¬ 
som  expands  until  it  is  four  inches  across. 
From  this  beautiful  plant,  which  loves  the 
water,  has  been  created  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  hybrids  which  do  very  well  in  dry 
places,  with  the  flowers  in  varying  shades 
of  pinks  and  madders. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  these  new  cre¬ 
ations  is  one  just  put  on  the  market  this 
spring.  The  blossom  of  this  new  mallow 
reaches  the  astonishing  breadth  of  twelve 
inches  and  even  more,  and  the  plant  itself 
in  size  is  three  times  as  large  as  its  wild 
progenitor.  For  over  seven  years  its  cre¬ 
ator,  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Atkins,  has  been 
working  to  procure  from  the  marsh  mal¬ 
lows,  which  cover  the  Jersey  marshes  with 
such  rich  beauty,  a  plant  adapted  to  gar¬ 
den  life.  Selecting  the  best  examples  that 
could  be  found,  he  crossed  them  with 
fine  specimens  of  Hibiscus  coccinca.  The 
next  year  he  took  the  best  specimens  of 
this  hybridization  and  fertilized  them 
from  each  other.  This  process  he  re¬ 
peated  until  he  gained  the  result  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The 
colors  of  this  new  Hybrid  Giant  Flow¬ 
ering  Marsh  Mallow,  as  it  will  be  called, 
range  from  pure  white  through  the  delicate 
varieties  of  pink  to  the  deepest  crimson. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  of  solid  colors, 
others  streaked  with  white  or  pink,  others 
with  a  red  center  and  still  others  with  varia¬ 
tions  that  make  them  resemble  the  iris.  The 
leaves  are  of  enormous  size  and  of  a  rich 
glossy  green.  Their  beauty  alone  makes 
the  plant  well  worth  cultivation. 
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Since  there  is  a  dearth  of  showy  flower 
life  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  this 
flower  will  be  welcomed,  because  during 
these  months  it  is  at  its  height  of  glory. 
Each  plant  bears  from  thirty  to  fifty  blos¬ 
soms  and  blooms  continually  from  the 
end  of  July  until  frost.  Very  little  care 
is  required  in  its  cultivation  and  it  will 
grow  in  every  latitude  where  its  cousin, 
the  hollyhock,  Althea  rosa,  will  bloom. 
Very  little  moisture  is  required,  which 
seems  strange,  since  its  natural  desire  is 
for  marshy  ground.  It  needs  no  win¬ 
ter  protection,  and  its  roots,  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed,  will  shoot  up  with  renewed  vigor 
year  after  year.  With  the  coming  of 
frost  the  stem  dies  down;  it  should  then  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  This  showy  new 
plant  is  destined  to  be  much  used  in  large 
estates,  as  a  bordering  of  driveways  and  as 
backing  to  a  showy  border,  in  the  wild  gar¬ 
den  as  well  as  in  the  formal.  Its  almost 
tropically  large  leaves  and  wonderful  show¬ 
ing  of  color  cannot  be  rivaled  by  any  other 
plant  of  the  garden.  Every  garden  maker 
will  enthusiastically  welcome  this  new  marsh 
rose  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  gen¬ 
eral  usefulness. 
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